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Mayor-Elect of New York City. 
MR. SETH LOW. THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 


By the recent glorious vietory which 
placed Seth Low at the head of the 
polls for Mayor of New York City, the 
world has had an object lesson; namely, 
that purity, righteousness, and decency 
can win laurels from the hands of the 
best organized party of corruption that 
exists in America. 

Not only is the better class society 
showing its indignation with the cor- 
ruption of Tammany, but it is also 
showing to the world that the right can 
win when one man who is determined 
puts his shoulder to that of another who 
is equally determined; what was con- 
sidered to be an impossibility a short 
time ago is now an accomplished fact. 

A bright future awaits the city of 
New York. Although it is probably 
the best governed city in the United 
States, especially when compared with 
Chicago; still, when considering the 
possibilities that lie before it and the 
amount of money that is expended in 
its management for cleanliness of 
streets, water supply, and lighting, ete.. 
we should have an even better result if 
that money was all expended for these 


(Go gle 
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conditions instead of going into the 
pockets of a few leading politicians. 

Every respectable man of the city 
feels better for the result of the No- 
vember fight, and every man has a 
proper pride in his heart and can look 
the world in the face without an impulse 
of apology for his having cast a vote for 
Seth Low. 

It is a great victory, one of the great- 
est triumphs of civie virtue ever re- 
corded in an American municipality. 
It is of national and international im- 
portance, for it answers the question 
which so many earnest men have been 
asking anxiously, whether the great 
problem of municipal government can 
be successfully grappled with and solved 
under the system of popular govern- 
ment and universal suffrage? Mr. 
Low’s election is a notable triumph. 
Against him was the most perfect po- 


"litieal organization in this country, 


aided and assisted by the generous con- 
tributions of the great corporations. 
The new Mayor of New York is an 
honorable and upright man of the high- 
est ideas and principles, and may be de- 
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pended upon to reform the conditions 
which have so long prevailed in New 
York, and he will make it what it 
should be—an honor to the nation and 
a model to ali other American cities. 
Mr. Low stands before the people as the 
champion of honest administration in 
general and the reform of the police de- 
partment in particular. He will bring 
to the performance of his duties a sa- 
gacious mind, cool judgment, and a 
resolute purpose to employ his large 
powers in promptly substituting an 
honest and efficient administration for 
the hideous misrule from which the peo- 
ple have long suffered intolerable shame 
and loss. 

The election of Mr. Low as its new 
Mayor is one of the most gratifying 
proofs ever presented in this country, 
that even great cities with all the disad- 
vantages which encompass such elec- 
torates are abundantly capable of con- 
ducting their own affairs through the 
ballot whenever they are aroused to the 
obligations which it imposes. 

Even Mr. Shepard, Mr. Low’s polit- 
ical opponent, stated, in 1897, of Mr. 
Low, that we know that “ if he were to 
be Mayor, the Mayor himself is Mayor. 
No boss appointed him. There is no 
twaddle about his loyalty in the mayor- 
alty chair to the Democratic party or to 
the Republican party. He is subject to 
the mandate of his conscience, and in 
the light of its intelligence to serve the 
great city of New York, and no one 
else—no one else. And we know what 
kind of service he will give. We know 
his intelligence, his honesty; all of 
those qualities are indeed as familiar to 
us as household words; they need no 
other argument than enthusiastic 
praise; they go without saying.” What 
Mr. Shepard has seen fit to describe as 
his opinion of Mr. Low in former days, 
we still support and indorse as our be- 
lief to-day. 


THE HEAD AND FACE. 


The head and face of Mr. Seth Low 
indicate a man of remarkable balance of 
power. His organization is a healthy 
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one. His physical powers are capable of 
great endurance. His chest is capaci- 
ous. Important responsibilities have 
hitherto rested more easily upon him 
than is often the case with other men. 
He has held the command or leadership 
of the first University in New York 
State, one that now ranks with Cam- 
bridge and Oxford in England. To 
hold that position honorably he has had 
to show accurate observation, sound 
judgment, tact, loyalty, good faith, and 
patience; these he has called to his 
command in a most exemplary way, and 
it is because he is a man who was amply 
fitted by nature to fill such a position 
that he held it with so much ability. 

He won the esteem of all connected 
with the University. When he left the 
Mayoralty of Brooklyn the same can be 
said of him in that official capacity; he 
left it one of the best governed cities of 
the Union. Every Brooklynite was 
proud of its Mayor during his adminis- 
tration, and why was this? A study of 
his mental make-up accounts for his 
popularity and success. 

He has a good practical intellect, and 
this gives him an insight into things as 
they are. He does not content himself 
with a superficial knowledge of any- 
thing. His forehead is also well de- 
veloped in the region of the perceptive 
faculties, which enable him to hold 
much useful information regarding 
plans of work. He never shrank from . 
any duty that he felt that he was called 
upon to carry out, however distasteful 
it was to him at the time. He has an 
ample development of the moral brain 
which gives him manliness, absolute in- 
dependence, fearlessness of speech and 
action, a strong sense of civic and moral 
responsibilities and keen sympathies, all 
of which characteristics have com- 
mended him to his fellow-citizens. As 
he has been tried in the balance of pub- 
lic office and not found wanting, people 
have admitted that he has more to be 
praised than to be condemned in the 
carrying out of every high trust of hon- 
or conferred on him. Thus, apprecia- 
tion has grown into warm approval. 

He is particularly systematic, orderly 
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and neat in his work, regular in his hab- 
its and a moderator rather than an ex- 
tremist. He is not a man who is easily 
moved or swayed by ordinary issues, 
neither can great pressure be brought to 
bear upon him to cause any distinct 
alteration of his opinions. He has great 
determination of mind combined with 
great feeling, sensitiveness, ambition, 
and sympathy. As a man among men 
he will show executive ability and will 
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regulate his work by methods of his 
own. He is cool in his way of looking 
at great issues and does not allow him- 
self to be disturbed or excited even 
when those around him are. "That he 
will nieet the problems of the hour in a 
masterly way we have no doubt, for he 
has ample ability, physical stamina, and 
for twenty years he has stood squarely, 
consistently, and unselfishly for business 
principles and not for partisan favors. 
F. 


Personal Magnetism. 


By W. J. Consett, F.F.P.I. 


We are rarely at a loss to find terms 
wherewith to designate phenomena, 
though their appropriateness is not 
always the first consideration. Usage 
and custom, too, seem to impress on our 
minds a fallacious conviction that we 
know all about the causes, agents, and 
relations, designated by some of the 
most familiar terms we so glibly pro- 
nounce. One may sometimes look 
blankly at the honest, but tactless in- 
dividual, who, in quest of promiscu- 
ous information, abruptly inquires the 
meaning of some simple term in com- 
mon use. A dictionary meaning may 
suffice for such a person, but if, in his 
simplicity, he pushes further, ingenuity 
and reflection may be sorely taxed be- 
fore he is satisfied, and the expounder 
is usually far from pleased with his 

own efforts to explain, and the littleness 
of human knowledge. We lave no 
wish to slight the term “ personal mag- 
netism." Modern chroniclers and bi- 
ographers find it a remarkably useful 
one, for when they wish to condensate, 
or when they have exhausted all they 
can describe of their subjects, virtues, 
and attributes, and find that still insuf- 
ficient to convey to the public mind the 
extent of his influence, the power he 
exercised, or the facility with which he 
rose to eminence, resort usually to “ his 
personal magnetism " to supply the de- 
ficiency. In meaning the term seems 
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to include a multitude of miscellaneous 
powers, and is generally used for want 
of a more specific designation to convey 
to the mind a notion of the effective- 
ness of virtues and qualities, of some 
people, which separately could hardly 
be defined, as none of them may pre- 
dominate strongly enough to be spoken 
of as distinct features; but which, act- 
ing in combination, enkindle pleasura- 
ble feelings—admiration, respect, and 
love, in others—and draw others tow- 
ard them. The effect of the influence 
is distinct enough, and that it is palpa- 
bly manifested by some and noticeably 
weak in others, is the evidence by which 
it is recognized. Not being a funda- 
mental power, but a blending of the 
potential and active forces of many 
primitive ones, it is too much of an 
abstract quality to admit of accurate de- 
scription. It will, spectre-like, elude 
the grasp of the mind the instant of its 
most likely capture. The aspects it 
presents are innumerable and ever- 
changing. The thousand folds of its 
shroud puzzle the inquisitive as to 
which one to lift in his ardent desire to 
peep beneath. Many and varied are 
the artificial means advertised whereby 
this enviable acquisition may be culti- 
vated. It has been explained in many 
ways. Some will have it that the influ- 
ence belongs wholly to mind; others 
that it belongs to matter; others that, 
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like terrestrial life, consciousness, and 
intelligence, it is the offspring of the 
peculiar fluctuating relationship sub- 
sisting between both. We advance no 
measure to condemn or uphold any be- 
lief, for, to have reason, the evidences 
adduced by those partial to either hang 
in almost equal poise. 

Magnetism means power of attrac- 
tion; but to be personally magnetic im- 
plies something more. It means power 
to attract and to attain, in some respect, 
an ascendency over the one attracted. 
The law of reciprocity is primarily the 
source of the phenomena; and a factor 
first to be considered is the responsive 
excitations of particular faculties in the 
attracted, to the stimuli presented. 
These excitations may be manifested 
through various avenues. They may 
discover themselves in a simple fellow- 
feeling, a feeling of creature pleasure, 
of intelligent interest, of admiration, of 
wonder, of reverence, or a desire for 
some acquisition or gratification. 

There is a pleasant and there is an 
unpleasant kind of attraction. There 
are excitations which sometimes forci- 
bly bring one toward the object that 
stimulated them, but when prolonged, 
or experienced too acutely, cause one to 
depart from the object. These are re- 
vealed in compassion, contempt, won- 
der, repugnance, horror, and manifes- 
tations of that order. ` The objects and 
conditions which stimulate them — 
reckoned from a general standard—are 
abnormalities. 

Objects or actions which excite in- 
tensely any of the mental faculties have 
the power of attraction or repulsion. 
Energy, when expended with uncom- 
mon skill, facility, harmony, force, in- 
tensity, or rapidity, has in it the power 
of attraction or repulsion. Singularity, 
in its effect, whether the effect be trans- 
itive or intransitive, permanent or 
transient, likewise produces attraction 
or repulsion. Singular power, when 
disclosed, whether it be quiescent or 
active, will always either attract or re- 
pel, though the manner in which it is 
disclosed will greatly modify or enhance 
its effectiveness. 
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However, as this disquisition must 
necessarily be short, we will confine our- 
selves chiefly to pleasurable attraction, 
and particularly to energy generated by 
individuals of the human species and 
its effect upon others of the same; and 
wil therefore endeavor to generalize 
briefly, from a phrenological point of 
view, the characteristics and conditions 
of body and mind essential to individ- 
uals who exercise, more or less, this 
power over others. 

Whatever is of an uncommon, new, 
or singular character, nature or aspect 
attracts attention and awakens interest. 

(1) Great individual size or capac- 
ity ever attracts. A man mighty in 
bone and muscle towering above his fel- 
lows in the streets, for instance, will 
take every eye. Should he choose to 
demonstrate his strength in an improper 
place, or in a manner that shocks the 
moral faculties, crowds will gather, and 
he will probably find himself afterward 
in custody. They admired his fine 
physique at first; later they were aston- 
ished and disgusted at his unseemly be- 
havior. Again, if such an one were a 
monstrosity—a huge, shapeless body, 
with an abnormally small head—quite 
as much interest might be aroused; but 
how different in character would the 
interest be! "The sentiments awakened 
would not be admiration, nor respect, 
but compassion, mirth, or repugnance. 

(2). Large intellectual capacity: A. 
large head, accompanied by a physiog- 
nomy expressing intellect, will, and bal- 
anced feelings, attracts and commands 
respect. Inferiors pay homage to such 
an one, and he rules them. Thev wii 
gladly listen and serve him. Should 
some latent, despicable feature in his 
character betray itself, even those who 
love him, if honest and not blinded, 
will criticise. Another order of inter- 
est is aroused, which, as it develops, de- 
tracts from the pleasure experienced 
with the first. Should this despicable 
trait rise into higher prominence, old 
friends will forsake him and new ones, 
of lower morals, and, perhaps, of sordid 
ambitions, may gather around him. 

He may still awaken interest wherever 
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he goes until he becomes weak and in- 
firm, but the famous may have become 
the infamous. 

(3). Intensity: High quality of or- 
ganism and intellectual acuteness. An- 
other individual, whose intelligent eye 
and thoughtful face may solicit a 
second glance, seems to possess but lit- 
tle power of attraction under ordinary 
circumstances. Yet in conversation and 
in certain situations his keen judgment, 
refined eloquence, lofty ideals, raise him 
in the estimation of those who thus be- 
come acquainted with him, and he soon 
exercises a magnetic influence over 
them. 

(4) Harmony: A healthy, active 
organism with sentiments, feelings, and 
intellect, in harmonious activity. An- 
other, perhaps, who has no particular 
talents or abilities strong enough to 
commend him, nor special trait, except- 
ing his adaptability and agreeableness, 
is liked and loved by everyone. He is 
tolerant of inferiors, respectful to su- 
periors, can appreciate others, and is 
neither arrogant nor assuming himeelf, 
yet is by no means tame: warm, ardent, 
yet intelligent and calculative, full of 
sentiment, yet is practical: intuitive 
and versatile, handsome and manly. 

(5). Facility of function producin 
special talents, or the predominance of 
certain faculties conferring uncommon 
characteristics, is another series of con- 
‘ditions which, when displayed in indi- 
viduals, constitute personal attractive- 
ness. For instance, the orator whose 
attractiveness may exist only in his 
speaking. The actor or musician may 
only be magnetic when demonstrating 
their specialties. The artist, whose dex- 
terity and taste attracts notice. "The 
juggler, whose skill, tricks, and rig-out 
excites wonder and curiosity. The 
steeple-jack, of uninteresting personal- 
ity perhaps, until the crowds witness 
him cling like a midge to the side of 
some sky-scraping chimney. There is 
attractiveness, from singularity, in the 
man of purpose, the man of mettle, of 
will, of enterprise, of enthusiasm. 

These orders of conditions as set here 
can be noticed in multifarious combina- 
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tions, and could be subdivided and spun 
out to an exhaustive length; for the 
measure of attraction is greatly depend- 
ent upon the general standard of judg- 
ing novelty and singularity and the 
mental characteristics of the attracted. 
The influence of all conditions and char- 
acteristics vary as well, according to 
custom, time, place, and circumstances; 
and the law of sex greatly modifies or 
heightens the effect. There are condi- 
tions peculiar to attraction from mutual 
sympathy, wherein neither party in any 
respect attains a superiority over the 
other; and also an order of conditions 
peculiar to the utilization of acquired 
knowledge. 

Again, there may exist attractiveness 
in the effects of expended energy, which, 
when associated with the individual 
that generated and, expended it, lends 
attractiveness to him. An inventor 
may produce a new machine of beauty 
and surprising utility that the world 
may admire; a painter may produce a 
fascinating picture that may attract 
thousands; a writer may pen an interest- 
ing book that may be read by the multi- 
tude with avidity, while they themselves 
may pass in the throng as insignificant 
individuals. 

A wag passing a bookcase exclaimed: 
“Dead men’s brains! dead men’s 
brains!" ‘There was meaning enough 
in the remark. Later, when absorbed 
in the pages of one of the volumes, and 
was asked his opinion of it, answered: 
* [ revere the memory of the man who 
wrote this work." 

* Do you see that plain-looking indi- 
vidual over there? "That's so and so, 
the famous army officer," and interest 
is kindled immediately. 

High quality of personal magnetism, 
nevertheless, obviously seems to depend 
upon the amount of energy conserved in 
the individual. Not existing potential- 
ly only, but active as well. The amount 
in activity bespeaking the reserve. 
There is magnetism in the beauty of 
form and face, dependent chiefly upon 
physical energy and health, yet also 
upon the manner in which that energy 
is revealed. Physical attractiveness and 
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disease rarely co-exist long. When 
health and energy is squandered, the 
eye-deceiving toilet preparations may 
serve for a time. A classically moulded 
face or a Herculean frame may occa- 
sion a complimentary remark. A live- 
ly, active mind may animate the eye and 
lend attractive expression to the mobile 
features or a noble forehead redeem a 
sallow, faded skin; but high quality of 
physical attractiveness is dependent 
chiefly upon reserve-energy, health, and 
strength. When the health or energy 
is below par, or on the brink of degen- 
eration, attractiveness begins to wane. 
The same is true of mental attractive- 
ness. Mental energy squandered or 
extravagantly spent is conducive no 
longer to the personal attractiveness of 
its original possessor, except, perhaps, 
indirectly through the object on which 
it was expended. A mind may become 
a shadow of its former self. True, it 
may recuperate, but each mental de- 
bauch will weaken its core. A certain 
amount of energy in healthy activity, 
within proper limits, is essential to the 
increase of conserved energy and per- 
sonal magnetism. Energy wholly, or 
almost, dormant has a shaded, screened 
attractiveness, but it will gradually de- 
teriorate should this state be of long 
continuance. The way to cultivate 
magnetism is not by indulgence in ease 
and idleness. If one by some signal 
act, or by work, or through circum- 
stances or fortune, attain to popularity 
and fame, and possess at the same time 
a large store of physical and mental 
energy, revealed in pleasing aspect, 
such a one, it can easily be understood, 
will become doubly attractive. 

There are certain individuals who 
might technically be termed magnetic, 
but we class them with those of special 
talents and characteristics. The very 
touch of their hand has a curative ef- 
fect, and the intonation of their voice 
soothes and persuades. They may 
have gained this power by a right appli- 
cation of acquired knowledge, or it may 
be a gift of nature enhanced by practice. 
But it is only people of a certain con- 
stitution and temperament that magne- 
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tism of this description affects. In a 
company for every one that is attracted 
by suci an individual ten may be at- 
iracted by another whose magnetism is 
of a totally different character. 

Well, what is the sum of the matter? 
There is one glory of the sun, another 
glory of the moon, and one star differ- 
eth from another in glory. The moral 
of the tale is, * Man, know thyself!” 
“Life is made up of struggles, for 
power,” says a worthy writer. “ He 
that attains most is he that can utilize 
best the forces within and around him,” 
says another. One can’t have all. One 
may be personally magnetic, and an- 
other may acquire more attractiveness 
through his works, and another may 
have still more through his position by 
birth. The way royal to cultivate per- 
sonal magnetism or attractiveness to the 
highest possible degree — nature has 
marked the boundary line for every 
individual—is to live in strict accord- 
ance with the organic, hygienic, and 
moral laws, and to cultivate tastes and 
traits of character, pleasing and healthy, 
according to a reasonable standard; and 
talents, special or general, whatever 
they may be. Knowledge is power. 
Self-reliance unfolds it to advantage. 
Allow no faculty to be altogether idle. 
If your chief attractiveness be a stately 
figure, a handsome face, a powerful 
physique, a stable character, a lovely 
voice, or a modest demeanor, make the 
most of it. Should your attractiveness 
show in some acquired skill, or in your 
level-headedness, practical judgment, 
intellectual or business capacity, ideals, 
reverence, sentiments, intuition, adapt- 
ability, persuasiveness, or sympathy, 
make the most of it. Restrain excessive 
activities and tone down all abnormali- 
ties. Odiousness has sometimes a pass- 
ing attractiveness, but is never pleasing. 

Phrenology is a science by which 
everyone can obtain an accurate knowl- 
edge of what are their best qualities and 
their greatest weaknesses, and by which 
beliefs, notions, and fears, long enter- 
tained respecting one’s own personal 
worth, can be substantiated, explained, 
or dispelled. 
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How to Study the Mind. 


THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SKULL. 


THE ORGAN OF VENERATION. 


We have often been asked to give a 
few thoughts on * The Organ of Venera- 
tion," and as it is a faculty that is not 
thoroughly understood, we may be able 
to throw some light on it. 

When writing on any of the organs of 
the brain, our usual plan is to go first 
to the fountain-head and find what our 
revered master—the father of Phrenol- 
ogy—said with regard to his observations 
when the faculty was first discovered. 
We find, therefore, that in Gall's third 
volume, page 241, lecture 59, that he 
gives the following account of the dis- 
covery of the organ: 

* His father's family consisted of ten 
children, who all received the same edu- 
eation, but their talents and dispositions 
were very dissimilar. One of his broth- 
ers manifested, from infancy, a strong 
tendency toward religion. He was con- 
stantly praying and saying mass, and 
when obliged to absent himself from 
church, he spent his time in ornament- 
ing and gilding a crucifix of wood. His 
father had intended him for a merchant; 
but he himself disliked that occupation 
because, he said, it exposed him to the 
necessity of lying. At the age of 
twenty-three he abandoned merchandise, 
and, having lost all hope of being then 
able to pursue the studies requisite for 
the church, he fled from his father's 
house and became a hermit. His father 
at length allowed him to study; at the 
end of five years he took orders and con- 
tinued until his death to live in the ex- 
ercise of devotion in the practice of pen- 
ance." 

* Dr. Gall further remarked that in 
school some of the children took no in- 
terest in religious instruction, while 
others received it with avidity; also that 
those individuals in the classes who 
voluntarily devoted themselves to the 
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church were either studious, pious, virt- 
uous, and honorable young men, or 
idlers of the worse description, indolent, 
and totally destitute of talent. The lat- 
ter he observed obviously had no other 
aim than that of living at the expense 
of their fellow-citizens, while the former 
felt a lively interest in the vocation to 
which they aspired, This commendable 
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feeling sprang up in them, he said, 
‘nobody knew how’; and it certainly 
was not attributable to example of edu- 
cation, nor to the circumstances in which 
they had been placed, for many of them 
had embraced the clerical profession, 
even contrary to the intention of their 
parents and guardians. These facts 
convinced him that the disposition to 
religion is innate,” 

* At a later period, no sooner had he 
fixed his attention on some of the prim- 
itive qualities of the mind than he recol- 
lected these made in his youth, and 
immediately examined the heads of per- 
sons eminent for devotion. He visited 
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the churches of every sect and observed 
the heads of individuals who prayed with 
the greatest fervor, or who were the most 
completely absorbed in their religious 
contemplations. The result was the es- 
. tablishment of the part of the brain in 
question as the organ of Veneration.” 


LOCATION. 


The organ is located in the superior 
part of the brain, on the ascending- 
frontal and bordering on the ascending- 
arietal convolutions, between Benevo- 
ence and Firmness, and the organs of 
Hope and Spirituality on the side. It 
is situated in the middle of the coronal 
region of the brain, at the bregma, the 
frontal fontanel. 


DEFINITION. 


The organ is defined as possessing the 
capacity to express adoration, aspiration, 
the sense of antiquity and age, of holi- 
ness and sacredness, of objects and per- 
sons, respect for superiority, filial love, 
a defcrence toward others, a disposition 
to serve and obey, and a dependence 
upon the opinion of another. 


DIVISION. 


The organ of Veneration is divided 
into three parts; the back part gives the 
love of antiquity; the central part, a love 
of worship; the forepart, respect for 
others. 


THE COMBINATION OF THE 
FACULTIES WITH VEN- 
ERATION. 


This faculty does not always act alone, 
but its influence is felt with others, such 
as with Ideality in giving taste for beau- 
tiful decorations in churches; with Tune, 
for fine music; with Language, for elo- 
quent word-pictures; with Self-Esteem, 
in showing deference to the counsel of 
others; with Philoprogentiveness, for 
respect of parents; with Causality, for 
religious rights, principles, and constitu- 
tional efforts; with Benevolence, for 
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charities connected with the church; 
with Hope and Spirituality, for belief 
and faith in immortality; with the Per- 
ceptive faculties and Sublimity, for 
adoring the works of Nature, and 
Nature’s God through his works. 


ITS USE. 


The great use of Veneration is to give 
deference, respect, and obedience, and it 
acts as it did in the case of General 
Washington for the advice of his mother, 


ITS DEFICIENCY. 


When the faculty is but small in de- 
velopment, it shows itself in the famil- 
iarity of the young when in the pres- 
ence of their parents. The children 
become cheeky and answer back with 
naughty words, when they have not the 
spirit of this faculty fully developed. 
They become disobedient; they are often 
rude and noisy when visitors are present 
and inconsiderate in what they do and 
say. They destroy the old without any 
regard for its sacredness. It inclines 
boys to delight in giving annoyances and 
seeing aged cripples in distress. Chil- 
dren whistle in school and throw balls of 
paper when their teacher’s back is 
turned, and talk lightly of religious mat- 
ters. Fortunately, this faculty can be 
stimulated and exercised; and it is the 
duty of every parent to implant the 
right understanding of the usefulness of 
the faculty in their children when it is 
deficient. When moderately developed 
and combined with large Conscientious- 
ness and Benevolence, it gives breadth 
and liberality without bigotry or secta- 
rianism. 


ITS ABUSE WHEN TOO HIGIILY 
STIMULATED. 


We deplore the lack of this faculty 
when it is deficient. We also regret to 
see its abnormal development, for it 
leads to superstitious worship and idola- 
try; it also gives deferential worship to 
things and persons unworthy of it, and 
leads to abject adoration, instead of lov- 
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ing, joyous, inspiring respect and devo- 
tion; thus it needs to be kept under the 
control of reason and judgment. 


NATIONALITIES. 


Catholie countries afford particularly 
favorable opportunities for observing 
this faculty; also in Hebrew districts of 
large cities and the East. A traveller 
in lower Hungary informs us that in 
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York City who are more engaged, or so 
completely occupied with their work, as 
he is, and there are few men who have so 
remarkable a profile as this photograph 
(taken by Mr. Rockwood) represents. 
We see in the features of the face that 
they harmonize with the characteristics 
of the head, and in the profile portrait 
they show with a singular definiteness. 
One does not often see so marked an 
ear or nose, nor so strong a jaw and chin. 
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Veneration large, 


Vienna the churches are almost con- 
stantly open; and enter them when you 
will, servants who have been sent on er- 
rands have been seen kneeling before 
the altars or the images, with their bas- 
kets or parcels by their side; thus prayer, 
by its frequency, becomes a habit and a 
recreation, as George Combe says, rather 
than the performance of a high duty. 


REV. THOMAS GALLAUDET. 


This gentleman has a marked organi- 
zation. He is well-fitted by nature to 
carry out the work that he has chosen 
for himself. There are few men in New 
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The characteristics that they indicate 
are shown within the lines that are 
marked; namely, Firmness and Vita- 
tiveness. The nose indicates length of 
life as well as strength of purpose and 
will-power, and we have marked these 
two strong attributes of character that 
are indicated in his portrait; and the 
organ of Vitativeness is situated imme- 
diately behind the ear where the line 
ends, while Firmness is situated along 
the superior line of the head, directly 
above the opening of the ear. It will be 
noticed tħat the top of the head is very 
evenly developed; hence, we have drawn 
a line from Benevolence to the opening 
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of the ear, which shows length of fibre 
and interest in philanthropic move- 
ments. 

His work is a part of his nature, so to 
speak. He makes it an art, and by so 
doing he throws into it his whole heart 
and soul. More men in the world might 
succeed if they would follow his exam- 
ple, but the great trouble with a large 
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dicates vitality. We judge that his con- 
stitutional strength is above the average, 
and that if he will keep within the limit 
of his strength along ordinary lines, we 
see no reason why he should not live a 
considerable number of years longer. 
Benevolence is one of the strikin 

characteristics that we see aene. 
along the top of the head, where the for- 


REV. THOMAB GALLAUDET. 


No, 1, Vitativeness, No, 2, Executiveness, No. 3, Firmness, Nos, 4 and 5, length of fibre to Benevolence. 
No. 6, Parental Regard, and between 3 and 5, large veneration, 


One of the greatest philantropists of the day. 


majority is, that they are not in touch 
with their work sufficiently to really 
love it. 'The ear represents long life, 
health, vitality, physical and mental 
strength, power of endurance, suscepti- 
bility of mind, strength of purpose, and 
remarkable grit or wiriness of constitu- 
tion. He has flexibility, and that is 
&hown in the thinness of the upper lobe, 
while the strength of the lower lobe in- 
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ward line is pointed, while Philoprogeni- 
tiveness is that faculty that makes him 
take an interest in those the world has 
not thought much about; namely, the 
deaf and dumb. We thus see connecting 
links of this man's character, starting 
from a point behind the ear (1) to the 
top of the nose; (2) which 1s the di- 
viding line of health, passing upward to 
(3) where his Perseverance and Will- 
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power reside, taking a downward course 
(4) to the opening of the ear, upward 
and forward to Benevolence, where his 
eympathy is manifested, and backward 
to Philoprogenitiveness, the object or 
centre of his great philanthropical ef- 
forts. 

The following biographical sketch 
will indicate some of the lines of work 
which have interested the doctor during 
& long and eventful life. 

Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., L.H.D., 
was seventy-nine years of age on June 
3d. He has spent a great portion of his 
life in efforts to promote the welfare of 
deaf-mutes. He father founded the 
first permanent school for deaf-mutes 
at Hartford, Conn., in 1817. The prin- 
cipal of this school, the late Dr. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, gave an object les- 
son as to the value of education to deaf- 
mutes by marrying one of his own pupils, 
Miss Sophia Fowler, a beautiful, intelli- 
gent young lady. Thus the subject of 
this sketch grew up in the daily use of 
the “sign ” langua guage. He graduated at 
Trinity’ ( College, Hartford, in 1842. 
Much as he loved his mother, and won- 
dered at her success in rearing a family 
of eight children, of whom he was the 
oldest, he determined he would not 
marry a deaf-mute, and therefore he did. 
He becamea teacherin the New YorkIn- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, under 
the elder Dr. Peet, in September, 1843. 
The institution was situated at that 
time on Fiftieth Street, between Fourth 
and Fifth Avenues. There Dr. Gallau- 
det soon formed the acquaintance of 
Miss Elizabeth R. Budd, one of the most 
attractive pupils of that celebrated in- 
stitution. The New York beauty soon 
fascinated the Yankee youth, and con- 
verted him from the error of his ways. 
They became engaged, and were mar- 
ried in the Church of the Ascension, 
New York, July 15, 1845, by the Rev. 
Dr. Bedell, who afterward became Bish- 
op of Ohio. Dr. Peet acted as inter- 
preter. 

Dr. Gallaudet was ordained a deacon 
in 1850, and a priest in 1851. He es- 
tablished St. Ann’s Church, for deaf- 
‘mutes and their hearing friends, in 
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1852. He resigned his connection with 
the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, October 1, 1858, and gave 
himself to building up St. Ann’s 
Church, which soon became well-known 
after its purchase of the church and rec- 
tory in West Eighteenth Street, near 
Fourth Avenue. Old St. Ann's and old 
St. Matthew's have recently formed a 
new parish, pledged to the support of 
St. Ann’s. The hearing people attend 
St. Matthew's. in Eighty-fourth Street, 
Central Park, West, and the deaf-mutes 
St. Ann's, by themselves, in One Hun- 
dred and Forty-eighth Street, West of 
Amsterdam Avenue. Dr. Gallaudet is 
rector emeritus of the whole parish and 
vicar of St. Ann's Church for Deaf- 
mutes. 

In October, 1872, Dr. Gallaudet 
founded the Church Mission to Deaf- 
Mutes, and had it incorporated under the 
general laws of the State of New York; 
having for its object the promoting of 
the welfare of the silent people after 
they left school. This society pioneered 
church work among deaf-mutes through- 
out the country. It has a board of 
twenty-five trustees, with the bishop of 
New York as president ex-officio. Its 
missionaries hold services in ten places. 
They minister to the sick and poor of 
Greater New York and get work for the 
unemployed. 

The society has established the Gal- 
laudet Home, for aged and infirm deaf- 
mutes. The buildings on its farm, by 
the Hudson River, between New Ham- 
burgh and Poughkeepsie, were burned 
February 18, 1900. The inmates all 
escaped, and are cared for in a rented 
house in Poughkeepsie. New, fire- 
proof, much improved buildings are go- 
ing up on the old site. Nearly all the 
money necessary for the building, $48,- 
400, is in hand. It is estimated that the 
heating, plumbing, and lighting will 
call for $12,000 more. It will be a great 
comfort to Dr. Gallaudet to see the 
buildings finished and oceupied, free 
from debt. 

Dr. Gallaudet has made several visits 
to Europe in the interest of work among 
the deaf-mutes. He has visited the mis- 
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sions in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
preached for them in several cathedrals 
and churches. 

The doctor and his wife have been 
married nearly fifty-six years. "They 
have five daughters; three married, and 
two at home, and one son, a well-known 
surgeon. Many years ago they parted 
with a little boy, twin brother to the 
youngest daughter. He was baptized 
Laurent Clere, after the French deaf- 
mute teacher who assisted the elder 
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Gallaudet in founding the school at 
Hartford. 

Dr. Gallaudet's youngest brother is 
president of Gallaudet College, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. "This institution, the only 
one of its kind in the world, is supported 
by the Government, for the benefit of 
deaf-mute young men and women from 
all parts of the United States. 

Dr. Gallaudet has accomplished much 
general church work outside of his spe- 
cial life-long mission to the silent im Ni 

G.G. R. 
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Notes, Comments, Readings, Etc. 


By Dr. M. L. Horznoox. 


LAUGH AND GROW FAT. 


This is an old proverb, but some 
of the best laughers are not fat, and 
some of those who are fat rarely laugh. 
To laugh easily one must have a 
mirthful disposition, must be able to 
see absurdities everywhere. "Then to 
enjoy laughter we need to be among 
those who laugh, for it is very catch- 
ing. When we see another laughing, we 
feel like doing the same, even before we 
know what it is all about. To the per- 
fectly healthy laughter comes often, 
Too commonly, though, as childhood is 
left behind the habit fails, and a half- 
smile is the best that visits the thought- 
lined mouth of the modern man or 
woman. People become more and more 
burdened with the accumulations of 
knowledge and with the weighing re- 
sponsibilities of life, but they should 
still spare time to laugh. Let them 
never forget, moreover, that “a smile 
sits ever serene upon the face of Wis- 
dom.” 


SMOKING AS A CAUSE OF 
CANCER. 


The influence of smoking in the pro- 
duction of cancer of the tongue and lip 
has often been raised, and there is a be- 
lief among surgeons that the use of 
tobacco is an important factor. Dr. 
Henry T. Butlin states that he feels 
justified in speaking much strongly on 
this subject. He believes that smoking 
is a decided factor in the causation of 
cancer, not so much directly as indi- 
rectly, rather by producing or tending 
to produce those conditions of the sur- 
face of the tongue which predispose 
carcinoma than by immediately leading 
to the development of carcinoma in such 
tongues. He states that he does not 
rely so much on the statistics in support 
of this view as his personal experience 
with individual sufferers with precancer- 
ous conditions of the tongue and actual 
carcinoma. Thus Whitehead found only 
61 smokers among 104 persons suffering 
from carcinoma of the tongue, which 
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seemed almost a small proportion, but 
the common history which we receive of 
much smoking, the great frequency with 
which carcinoma of the tongue is pre- 
ceeded by chronic inflammation of the 
surface of the tongue which has oc- 
eurred in smokers and has been main- 
tained by smoking and the greater lia- 
bility of males to the disease than 
females, leads to this view. Further 
confirmation of this belief is found in 
the fact that up to the present century 
but little attention was paid to the dis- 
ease of the tongue. "The introduction 
of tobacco in Europe at the end of the 
Middle Ages is thought to-have had a 
great influence in the production of this 
increase. 

Whatever influence tobacco may have 
in the production of carcinoma of the 
lip or tongue, it is exceedingly improb- 
able that this fact will have much influ- 
ence in preventing the habit of smoking. 
But, as Butlin suggests, it is probably 
more the irritation than any specific in- 
jurious quality in the tobacco itself. 
Hence smokers who would be wise 
should avoid the use of the stronger 
grades of tobacco, those forms of tobac- 
co which to give aroma are mixed with 
various chemical and other substances 
which may be irritating, and the use of 
short-stemmed pipes, and they should 
discontinue smoking the stubs of their 
cigars and cigarettes until they burn 
their lips and tongue. Those who have 
sufficient belief in the influence of 
tobacco as a specific factor in producing 
earcinoma can hardly have any other 
resort than to discontinue the habit. 


CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Recently has been held a congress of 
criminal anthropologists in Paris to dis- 
cuss this subject. The Evening Pest 
gives some account of the work done, 
from which we quote: 

“The sessions were chiefly passed in 
endeavors to mark out just how much 
has been accomplished by the new sci- 
ence of man as a criminal. It is not 
twenty years that Lombroso promulgat- 
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ed the theories in the Congress of 1885 
at Rome. "Those who held by the old 
philosophy, which allowed judge and 
jury to apply old laws in sleepy peace of 
conscience, spoke contemptuously of the 
new branch of human knowledge as 
‘science which anthropologists have 
made criminal! Now the new science 
is influencing legislation, and this year 
the French Government has sent four 
official delegates to the Congress. The 
occasion has been seized by the Italian 
school, to smooth away the differences 
which still separate them from the more 
conservative French school. 

“The mission was intrusted to En- 
rico Ferri, among whose gifts an impas- 
sioned and sonorous, and withal sympa- 
thetic, eloquence is not the least. He is 
a lawyer, and professor in the University 
of Rome, in the Free University of Brus- 
sels, in the Paris College of Social Sci- 
ences. He set himself to give a moder- 
8te expression to certain extreme views 
commonly attributed to the Italian 
school. l 

“ By establishing their first principle, 
that certain men are born criminal, they 
did not mean that such men are con- 
demned by some inexorable Fate to the 
actual commission of crime. The he- 
reditary and organic dispositions with 
which a man is born may be modified 
through the persistent influence -of the 
social environment in which he lives, 
and by the education, physical, mental, 
and moral, to which he may be subject- 
ed. But when the inborn dispositions 
are left to drift toward violence and cun- 
ning, and the primitive bestiality of man 
revives, when to the lack of education 
are added want and alcoholism, then 
crime is as sure to follow as the solution 
to mathematical equations. 

“The conclusion of the new science 
is that society should provide each of its 
members with sufficient conditions of 
human development, should lessen want 
and, most of all, should find a remedy 
for the ever-increasing evil of alcohol- 
ism. In penal law, educative and pre- 
ventive measures should take the place 
of repression; penalties should be grad- 
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uated, not, as in present penal codes, 
according to an hypothetic degree of 
personal culpability, but by a classifica- 
tion based on the degree of social danger 
presented by the criminal; judicial pro- 
cedure and organization must be so 
modified that the physician can be an 
aid to the judge, and the judge himself 
be a criminologist.” 


PILES OF SKULLS, DECAY OF 
RACES. 


David Starr Jordon, President of the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Cali- 
fornia, writes on the “ Decay of Races ” 
in the “ Popular Science Monthly," a 
very interesting paper, in which he says: 

* Not long ago I visited the town of 
Novara, in Northern Italy, in which is 
a wheatfield; the farmers have ploughed 
up skulls of men till they have piled up 
a pyramid ten or twelve feet high. Over 
this pyramid some one has built a 
canopy to keep off the rain. These were 
the skulls of young men of Savoy, Sar- 
dinia, and Austria—men of eighteen to 
thirty-five years of age, without physical 
blemish so far as may be, peasants from 
the farms and workmen from the shops, 
who met at Novara to kill each other 
over a matter in which they had very 
little concern. Should the Prince of 
Savoy sit on his unstable throne or yield 
it to some one else? This was the ques- 
tion. - It matters not the decision. His- 
tory doubtless records it, as she does 
many matters of less moment. But this 
fact concerns us—here in thousands 
they died. Farther on, Frenchmen, 
Austrians, and Italians fell together at 
Magenta, in the same cause. You know 
the color that we call Magenta, the hue 
of the blood that flowed out under the 
olive trees. Go over Italy as you will, 
there is scarcely a spot not crimsoned by 
the blood of France, scarcely a railway 
station without its pile of French skulls. 
You can trace them across to Egypt, to 
the foot of the Pyramids. You will find 
them in Germany—at Jena and Leipzig, 
at Lutzen and Bautzen and Austerlitz. 
You will find them in Russia, at Mos- 
cow; in Belgium, at Waterloo. ‘ A boy 
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can stop a bullet, as well as a man,’ said 
Napoleon; and with the rest are the 
skulls and bones of boys, ‘ere evening 
to be trodden like the grass.’ ‘ Born to 
be food for powder’ was the grim epi- 
gram of the day, summing up the life 
of the French peasant. Read the dreary 
record of the glory of France, the 
slaughter at Waterloo, the wretched 
failure of Moscow, the miserable deeds 
of Sedan, the waste of Algiers, the poi- 
son of Madagascar, the crimes of Indo- 
China, the hideous results of barrack 
vice and its entailof disease and sterility, 
and you will understand the Man with 
the Hoe. The man who is left, the man 
whom glory cannot use, becomes the 
father of the future men of France. As 
the long-horn cattle reappear in a neg- 
lected or abused herd of Durhams, so 
comes forth the aboriginal man, ‘ the 
man of the hoe,’ in a wasted race of 
men.” 


FUEL VALUE OF DIFFERENT 
FOODS. 


Heat and muscular power are forms 
of energy. The energy is developed as 
the food is burned or oxidized in the 
body. The unit commonly used in this 
measurement is the calorie, the amount 
of heat which would raise the tempera- 
ture of a pound of water 4° F. 

Instead of this unit some unit of 
mechanical energy might be used—for 
instance, the foot-ton, which represents 
the force required to raise one ton one 
foot. One calorie is equal to very nearly 
1.53 foot-tons. 

The following general estimate has 
been made for the average amount of 
potential energy in one pound of each 
of the classes of nutrients: 

Calories. 

In 1 pound of protein........ 1,860 

In 1 pound of fats.......... 4,920 

In 1 pound of carbohydrates.. 1,860 


In other words, when we compare the 


nutrients in respect to their fuel val- 


ues, their capacities for yielding heat 
and mechanical power, a pound of pro- 
of lean meat or albumen of egg is just 
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about equivalent to a pound of sugar 
or starch, and a little over two pounds 


‘of either would be required to equal a 


pound of the fat of meat or butter or 
the body fat. 

But these figures do not tell us all the 
value of food. The protein or intro- 
genous foods may be used in a greater 
variety of ways in the body than the fats 
or carbohydrates. The heat value is in 
being burned. The highest value is in 
the fact that they repair tissue. They 
are also highly important in the forma- 
tion of the saliva, the gastric juices, and 
other digestive fluids of the body. 


STUDYING TOLSTOY. 


Tolstoy is a very great man, and a per- 
sonal study of him by Lombroso, though 
not from a phrenological aspect, is inter- 
esting. He was impressed by Tolstoy’s 
pene appearance, and even more by 

is strength and power of endurance. In 
1897 Tolstoy had reached the age of 69; 


+ yet his visitor describes him as spend- 


ing four hours every day at his desk, 
after which he goes in for field labor. 
On one and the same day Lombroso saw 


. him play tennis with his daughters for 


two hours at a stretch. That pastime 
over, Lombroso was invited to mount a 
horse and ride in company with the 
Count to a small lake, and challenged 
to a swimming competition. Tolstoy 
was highly gratified, when, after the 
space of fifteen minutes, Lombroso had 
to confess that he could follow his elder 
companion no further; and while he 
was divided in admiration of the latter 
and pity for himself, Tolstoy came tow- 
ard him and lifted him at arm's length 
to a considerable height from the 
und, as he might have done a child. 
mbroso thus describes Tolstoy's per- 
sonal appearance: “His stern, keen 
look, his deep-furrowed face with 
shapely, well-marked features, gave me 
the impression of a healthy, well-pre- 
served moushik, who had seen heavy 
military service, rather than that of a 
thinker or a poet. The far-famed 
easant’s garb consisted of a comforta- 
lle, spotlessly clean linen blouse, which 
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on that hot day I envied him, and his 
boots did not betray any amateurish 
handicraft. His demeanor was calm 
and amiable, except when one ran coun- 
ter to his deep convictions, such as ‘ in- 
herited crime,’ ete. But this I have 
found to be the case with all men of 
strong convictions." 'Tolstoy and Lom- 
broso had some close arguments about 
the position of the criminal and our 
right to legislate against him and pun- 
ish him for any crime committed. The 
net result was that neither succeeded 
in convincing the other. At the end of 
the conversation Tolstoy only frowned 
and replied to all Lombroso's argu- 
ments, “ Dreams, Sir! Dreams! Every 
punishment is a fresh crime" “A 
few hours later," continues Lombroso, 
“T had a proof of the goodness which 
resides in his great soul, notwithstand- 
ing all the angry looks he had cast at 
me. A seemingly endless crowd, a ver- 
itable army of widows, orphans, and 
unhappy ones of all sorts and condi- 
tions, tattered and torn in clothes, body, 
and soul, came from all parts of Russia, 
in such miserable wagons as they could 
muster, drawn by mules, asses, and 
dogs; others on foot, some on crutches 
—the lame, the blind, and the halt— 
on they all came toward this man, and 
none went away without receiving 
money, advice, comfort, according to 
their several needs. Each went away 
comforted. This, I am told, is a week- 
ly dispensation. It speaks louder than 
all books and polemics.” 


DIFFERENCES IN GIRLS. 


Laura D. Gill, Dean of Barnard Col- 
lege for Women, makes out in her 
studies of girls three classes: First, the 
natural home-lovers and home-makers. 
These no college education could spoil, 
for not all the wisdom of the sages could 
ever change them. 

The extreme opposite of these are the 
girls who have absolutely no genius for 
home-making; who cannot even arrange . 
the flowers properly; who, when they 
take home responsibilities on them- 
selves, always do everything wrong. 
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This sort of girl, if she is not allowed 
to have a career outside the house, often 
blunders along trying to do her best at 
home-making and only succeeds in 
making everybody miserable. Many a 
home has been ruined by such a 
woman. If she has a capacity for a ca- 
reer it is better for the children and 
the men to let her follow it. 

She is of the sort who must marry 
not for the love of a home, but for the 
love of an individual; and if she does 
marry for that, she is also of the sort to 
conquer all her disabilities as a home- 
maker for the sake of the man she loves. 

Most girls, however, belong to a third 
class. They are not particularly do- 
mestic, but they have latent powers for 
home-making. This sort of girl should 
be kept in touch with the home life 
throughout her college career. Her 
vacations should be, when at home, do- 
mg home duties. If she skips a year in 
college and devotes it to home life it 
will be well for her. Her domestic 
faculties should be cultivated in all pos- 
sible ways. The more she is brought 
into contact with children the better, 
provided it is under proper conditions. 
If she studies the kindergarten system 
it will be well, for this not only develops 
a love for children, but a knowledge of 
how to educate and manage them. A 
friend married a kindergartner. I al- 
ways contended the education she had 
from it had helped her to be a splendid 
mother. Nature and inheritance had 
prepared her for this in advance, train- 
ing had put on the finishing touches. 


REVERENCE. 


Goldwin Smith, in a letter to the 
“Sun,” speaks of Herbert Spencer’s at- 
titude toward the author of all things as 
one of reverence. I think this is best 
shown by quoting a paragraph from 
* First Principles,” where Spencer says: 

“He (man) with all his capacities 
and aspirations and beliefs, is not an ac- 
cident, but a product of the time. He 
must remember that while he is a de- 
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scendant of the past he is a parent of 
the future, and that his thoughts are as 
children born to him, which he may not 
carelesaly let die. He, like every other 
man, may properly consider himself as 
one of the myriad of agencies through 
whom works the Unknown Cause; and 
when the Unknown Cause produces in 
him a certain belief he is thereby au- 
thorized to profess and act out that be- 
lief. For to render in their highest 
sense the words of the poet: 


* Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean; over 
that art 
Which you say adds to nature is an 
art 
That nature makes. 


* Not as adventitious, therefore, will 
the wise man regard the faith which is 
in him. The highest truth he seeks he 
wil fearlessly utter, knowing that let 
what may come of it, he is thus playing 
his right part in the world, knowing ' 
that if he can effect the change he aims 
at—well; if not—well also, though not 
so well." 


SLEEP. 


Let’s watch a man asleep. A master hand 

Has shored him up in bed like ship in 
dock, 

And by the starry, still, nocturnal clock 

Times the wierd transformation. From 
the land 

Of dreams and fancies comes a fairy band, 

That vee the bony decks in noiseless 
walk, 

Hach ne BBBOHBE each with sympathetic 


The while they work the Master's mild 
command. 

Some caulk the seams of waste. Some 
overhaul 

The crimson pumps; and some tired 
joints anoint. 

These bathe the brain in freshness, till 
the man 

Seems thrilled as if he sailed through 
odorous isles: 

Starboard and port, and fore and aft is 


one, 
And off he glides to greet the morning 
sun. —James Ackland. 
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* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


Child Culture. 
MUSICAL AND ARTISTIC. 


Bv UNCLE Jor. 


No, 562.—Master Webb Raum.— 
New York.—This child is remarkable 
for his cerebral power, and it will be nec- 
essary for him to stimulate his physical 
organization, in order that he may have 
a good foundation upon which to lean 
for help, support, strength, and vitality. 
He is highly nervous and quickly takes 
in an idea. He is old for his age; in 
fact, he acts very often as though he 
were sixteen or seventeen years old, and 
likes to be with older people, who can 
give him ideas. 

He already gives his mother advice 
and tells her what she ought to do and 
what she ought not to do, and thus he 
ean be her true companion; in fact, he 
is a very individual person. He is sgo 
magnetic, so intuitive, and so fond of 
asking questions that he will be very 
vereatile. 

If he were my child, I would allow 
him to study the particular lines of 
thought that he was especially adapted 
for rather than put him through a reg- 
ular routine of work that would bring 
him out of an educated mill like all the 
other children in the school, for he has 
not the strength to battle with a great 
deal of mental strain such as an educa- 
tion in the ordinary way will require; 
but if he is allowed to adapt his studies 
to certain kinds of work, he will grow 
stronger as he grows older. 

There is every indication that he will 
be able to overcome fatigue and live to 
old age if he will only learn to live with- 
in his strength. He has a remarkable 
development of Vitativeness, which is 
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the mental quality that helps a person 
to hold on to life, to recuperate after 
fatigue; and it gives one the power to 
love life for its own sake, and what one 
can do with it. 

A person with this large development 
of Vitativeness very seldom dies young; 
they have the ambition to live, and are 
inspired to work and think for them- 
selves, 

He will be a very individual child; 
his temples are remarkably developed. 
He has a lively imagination, and is full 
now of ideas about things that will inter- 
est others in the future. 

It is difficult for him to quiet his mind 
to sleep, for sleep is not so interesting 
to him as being awake, reading his fairy 
tales, or entertaining others. There- 
fore, at bedtime he will have some ex- 
cuse for sitting up. 

His Spirituality will enable him to 
understand many things connected with 
occult science, with the inventions of the 
day and with ideas connected with art, 
oratory, and literature; in fact, it will be 
hard for him to live a prosaic life. He 
will enjoy being a professional man 
where he can use his influence before 
others and where he can be actively em- 
ployed in that line of thought that will 
help him to understand character and 
the lives of others; thus, in dramatic art 
he could impersonate and carry out a 
character in its entirety, but he will not 
want to imitate anyone else; he will be 
original, and will prefer to have liberty 
to act out his own ideas as to how a play 
should be produced: and if he is allowed 
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license in this respect, allowed to act 
upon such inspiration, he will readily 
show that he has a master mind. 

The necessary training in art, oratory, 
and literature will be easy to him; but 
the monotony of life should be taken 
away from him as much as possible. 

He must be shown the methods of ob- 
taining an education without these 
methods appearing hard. He must be 
helped, rather than coerced or criticised. 
His mind is so sensitive to rebuke that 
it will not be easy for him to go along 
a straight line and in a prescribed way; 
in fact, some liberty must be given him 
for his energies and his inventive ideas. 
We can safely predict that he will write 
one of these days, and do so in a very 
intense and original way. 

Very seldom have we found so much 
talent in one little personality, and it is 
a mistake to think that talent does not 
show itself—in the head—in an embry- 
onic condition, even before a child has 
had a chance to show it. We find in him 
decided musical capacity and ability to 
recognize melodies, harmonies, and the 
fitness of one sound with another; and 
if he were to prepare himself for the 
opera instead of the stage, he would be 
able to link two talents together—that 
of music and the drama—for he has a 
peculiar manifestation of Tune, com- 
bined with Time and Constructiveness, 
which we find in some of the old masters. 
Mozart was also a precocious lad, and we 
should not be surprised if Webb were to 
show an inclination to write a play, an 
oratorio, or a piece that combined music 
with acting. 

His quality of organization is above 
the average, and he has keen susceptibil- 
ties of mind and temper. A person will 
have to have great tact in managing a 
lad like this, so as to preserve his indi- 
viduality and at the same time bring out 
his best characteristics. He hasso much 
versatility of mind that it will be diffi- 
cult for him to sit down to business and 
confine his attention to one line of 
thought. He will skip from one field 
of labor to another, just as a lamb 
skips from one part of the field to an- 
other, and like the little birds that fly 
about from bough to bough. 
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His mind is capable of concentration, 
for he has will-power and a personality 
that will show itself in his life and char- 
acter; but he does like to feel that his 
work is finished, and that he can take 
up something else, and that love directs 
him all the time. He is more respectful 
than a great many lads of the present 
day; in fact, it is quite remarkable that 
he possesses so much veneration and es- 
teem for those things that are above the 
average in independence and worth. 

He will care more for character than 
mere reputation and will win his reputa- 
tion through his character. So many 
heads of children of the present day are 
flat at the top; and we find that in their 
character they show a disregard for 
parental control and a want of respect 
for superiority. When we find this fac- 
ulty large, we know that there has been 
some ancestry behind the life of the in- 
dividual that accounts for it. We judge 
that there is some Anglo-Saxon ances- 
try, either English, Scotch, or Dutch in 
his veins, and it can be noticed. 

He is fond of fun and humor, and it 
would be well for him to be kept a little 
boy as long as possible. He should en- 
courage fun, mirthfulness, and jokes 
and read some funny stories, to keep 
active that organ of Mirthfulness, for it 
is the real medicine-chest of the mind, 
and it will help him to throw off many 
little disappointments that may come 
into his life. The lower part of his face 
is not equal to the width of his forehead, 
and he has got to set to work and 
broaden his chin and develop his cheeks 
by a moderate amount of daily exercise. 
He is not one who can take hard athlet- 
ics, but he needs to gradually train his 
muscular system and nervous system to 
respond to the demands that will be 
made upon him by his brain. 

It is not necessary to say that a lad of 
this temperament needs a good deal of 
sleep; and if he does not get it at night 
he must get it during the day, for the 
repose of lying down during the day will 
help him to throw off the natural mental 
excitement and stimulus of his brain. 

He can do the work of six when he 
feels like it, and will often be inclined 
to go beyond his strength before he 
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knows it, for he will live upon his pant 
rather than upon his vitality. He has a 
great deal of grit and wiriness, which 
will help him through many days of 
fatigue. 

He is a social lad and makes many 
friends wherever he goes, and is partic- 
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his own vitality. It would be well for 
him to have a large Newfoundland dog, 
or a pony to ride, rather than a wheel, 
for the animal stimulus would be of 
great service to him. 

He is particularly gifted in music and 
acting, and has so much natural talent 
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MASTER WEBB RAUM. 


1. Tune, 2 Time, 

ularly fond of pets and animals. He 
ought to have some pets of his own that 
he can feed, look after, and train, and 
being with animal life would stimulate 
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3, Weight, 4. Causality, 


that his boyishness, linked to his manli- 
ness, is captivating. His mother said 
that he had quite early shown ability to 
sing and act, and that the many little 
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peculiarities of his character, aside from 
his talents, had been singularly brought 
out. 


REFRACTORY BOYS. 
By Mrs. M. E. R. Arozs, 


ATTENDANCE OFFICER NEW YORK CITY 
‘SCHOOLS, FORMER MANAGER OF THE 
TRUANT SCHOOL. 


Restless, mischievous, wild, disobedi- 
ent boys; what shall we do with them? 
How can they be restrained and brought 
up to become honorable men? What a 
problem! How difficult, and yet how 
easy! This very day a man was sum- 
moned to the truant school, who said 
to me: “Mrs. Alger, what shall I do 
with my devil of a boy?” “ He is not 
a devil," I replied, “he is. only a boy, 
and a small one at that, and you are 
responsible for him in the law of God 
and man. What have you ever done 
to keep him from doing wrong?” And 
then came the same everlasting reply: 
“I have no time.” 

“It’s time you should take care of 
your boy, keep him from evil associates, 
and guard him from harm," I added. 
Then came the story of the hardworked 
foreman returning after his day's labor, 
wearied in mind and body, to his tene- 
ment home. “I can't bother with the 
lad," was his excuse. “ Where is the 
boy when you come home?" was my 
query. “In the street," he replied. 
* What does he do there?” I asked. 
*' Skylark, peg stones, play ball, I sup- 
pose,” was the answer. | 

“The boy should be with you,” I 
‘declared; * his mother has gone. and a 
little interest on your part would save 
the lad, whilst if you let him go, he 
will surely turn out badly. Small boys 
associate with older boys, and the evil 
influence of the grown lad usually 
brings the younger boy in a police cell. 
You can put it down as an axiom, based 
upon an intimate knowledge of refrac- 
tory youth, that truant boys are not 
criminals: but all criminals were once 
truants.” 
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I appeal especially to the fathers of 
such boys, for I know from experience 
how a little interest on their part aids 
and helps a lad to success. Ah, if you 
only knew how eagerly your boys would 
await your home-coming, if they could 
count on even a half hour of your time 
in the evening! Remember that your 
boys have been at school all day labor- 
ing over their studies as you have la- 
bored over your work, and if they could 
only look forward to aid and sympathy 
in their home-coming, there would be 
no fascination in the street for them. 

Boys cannot be driven, neither can 
men. Mothers should know this. The 
boy wants help in his work, in his play, 
and in his troubles; he needs some one 
older than himself to be interested in 
all that he does. Girls say, “ That is 
my mamma.” Boys usually say, “ That 
is only my mother." 

Here is just where the influence of 
the father should come in. ‘The father 
should be everything to his son. The 
boy, aged eleven, whose father had 
called him a devil, had been in trouble 
at school, and had not only played tru- 
ant from there but from his home as 
well, and I found him a long way from 
his home, sitting on a float used for 
drying fish-nets. He had been in bath- 
ing, and was half dressed. The water 
was very cold. The lad looked blue and 
unhappy. I knew him at once, and 
said: “ Why, John, I am ashamed of 
you.” “Oh!” said he, “nobody cares 
for me." “ Your dear old grandmother 
cares,” I replied (his mother had been 
dead two years). He began to cry. I 
said: “ Well, I must take you to the 
truant school, and have you locked up. 
You won't see your grandmother or 
your father for a long time.” He was 
fond of his grandmother, but she was 
too old and ill to be a comrade to him. 
I was obliged to summon the father to 
appear at the truant school to give his 
consent to the commitment. Then it 
was that he said: “ What shall I do 
with my devil of a son?” 

Fathers and mothers ask me this 
question every day: “ What shall I do 
with my boys? My girls are all right." 
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This is & simple problem and easy to 
answer, Girls are naturally timid and 
dependent; they grow up by their 
mother’s side, imitate the mother, and 
receive the greatest share of her atten- 
tion. Boys are more restless and inde- 
pendent and need the most careful 
guidance. They must be kept busy and 
interested. Don’t expect them to sit 
for any length of time; keep them busy; 
help them to go over their school work; 
tell them how you remember the hard 
work you had to do when you were at 
echool, and how probably your teacher 
was not half as nice and good as theirs. 
Read the newspapers to them; discuss 
any interesting happening of the day, 
and note discussion, especially the news 
of the world’s doings, in the daily pa- 
pers. Send them to bed with the feel- 
ing that their father amounts to some- 
thing in their young lives and is a true 
friend and companion.”—Good House- 


keeping. 
iid (To be continued.) 


A NEW YEAR'S TRIBUTE TO 
PHRENOLOGY.* 


TED'S PHRENOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 
[At Nine and Twenty-five Years of Age.] 


PART I. 
BY MARGARET ISABEL COX. 


"Tis New Year's Eve, and to my den 
Comes Ted, with softened tread, 
Lest he disturb my thoughts, but finds 
A greeting here instead; 
Comes with the old, 
66 why 5 » 
Old as is discontent. 
Caressingly I welcome him, 
And list to his lament. 


old problem, 


I wish that I could draw like Jim, 
And make, oh, lots of things— 
The beautifullest pictures, and 
Sing like our Jim. He sings 
As if a bird was in his throat, 
He does. And, Auntie, say, 
He makes the violin just talk, 
His teacher said to-day. 


*[Suggested by Miss Jessie A. Fowler's 
lecture before the A. P. I. Class of 1901, on 
"Child Culture,” which all parents 
should read, study, and then live out the 
thoughts therein. ] 
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Our Jim he tells me what he reads— 
You'd think he'd never quit 

When he begins. He knows who's good 
And who ain't good a bit. 

The boys they mind him just as if 
They had to; he's the chum 

Of ev'ry girl—they love him, too, 
But me they call a “ bum." 


Our Jim is good. Why, yesterday 
He made me, oh, so 'shamed 

For teasing poor old Mister Sires. 
When Arthur Good was blamed 

For taking Charlie Bradford's knife, 
Jim said it wouldn't go, 

And stood by Arthur 'gainst us all, 
And proved it wasn't so. 


Our Jim he makes 'most everything. 
He makes me toys. He made 

A crutch for Johnny Little'a Pa. 
How much was our Jim paid? 

Why, Auntie! Not a penny; 'cause 
John's Pa is poor, and Jim 

He is a gentleman. I wish 
I was as good as him. 


Our Jim is good. 1 call him “ Sia," 
And sometimes ' Goody-Good ”; 

But he can whip Rost any boy. 
Why, yesterday he 8 

Right up before that big Bill Nye 
And dared him touch Tim Saul. 

I wish you'd see him run a race, 
And jump, and pitch a ball! 


When Jim and me was little tots 
I run away—got lost; 
But Jim he found me, took me home 
As easy. Why, he crossed 
The streets and held my hand in his 
Just like you, Auntie dear. 
Somehow I ain't a bit afraid 
When Brother Jim is near. 


Our Jim writes pretty verses, too; 
You bet he knows a lot. 

Our Jim is stubborn when he thinks 
He's right, and like as not 

He'd make you think same as he does, 
And see just as he sees. 

He tips his hat and says “ Yes, ma'm,” 
And “Thank you, sir," and “ Please." 


Why can't I draw, and sing, and play, 
And learn like him at school, 

And not be bad 'most all the time? 
Papa says I'm a fool. 

But when he scolds me (how it hurts! 
Worse than a whipping, too!) 

Our Jim he looks so sorry, and 
He kisses me like you. 


He laughs at me if I get mad 
When anything goes wrong, 
And says it ain't no use to pout 

And ery, but sing a song, 
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It seems I ain't no good at all; 
Nobody thinks I try 

'Cept you and Jim. Boo-hoo! boo-hoo! 
Why is it, Auntie, why? 


The teacher says I am a dunce; 
Mamma says I am bad; 

Papa says I'm no good at all, 
And Dinah says she’s glad 

When I’m asleep or out of doors. 
You say the best of men 

‘Were sometimes bad when little boys? 
Papa—was he bad then? 


Why, Auntie, you are crying! What's 
The matter? Don't cry! There, 

I've kissed the tears away. Please don't! 
I truly, truly care. 

And I will try to be like Jim— 
Boo hoo, hoo! I don't see 

Just why the angels didn't bring 
A good boy 'stead of mel 


PART II. 


A New Year’s Eve of long ago-— 
It seems but yestertide; 

The mem’ry of that night a dream. 
The Father, Mother, died, 
And Jim and Ted both stood alone; 
Wealth took swift wings and fled. 
Jim sank beneath the burden, while 
The weaknesses of Ted 

Grew strangely into strongest strength. 
Poor Jim! Alas! the boy 

Who gave such brilliant promising 
For life became a toy 

To life’s besetments, and the lad, 
The chum of boy and girl, 

Merged into manhood anchorless, 
And dissipation's whirl 

Made him its victim. He forsook 
The Muse, who loved him much, 

Thro’ discontent, and left the height 
For vale. He lost his touch 

With men. His very friendship was 
A demon that led him 

Into forbidden paths. God rest 
The soul of our boy, Jim. 


His Learning and his Art demeaned, 
His better Self forgot, 

Or else an awful memory 
Of sad, remorseful thought, 

The stalwart boy was but a wreck. 
The Good that in him was 

Of Brain, and Mind, and Heart—became 
An Evil. Why? Because 

The manful man knew not himself. 
Temptation found him weak, 

His mightiness a weight to drag 
Him downward. When I speak 

Of our dear Jim I breathe a prayer 
For other boys like him— 
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Loved, petted, spoiled, as was our boy, 
Our poor, misguided Jim. 

I breathe a prayer for those who give 
Parental birthright; may 

They. seek the Truth, and, seeking, find 

. Phrenology's pathway. 


The years have passed. Alas! poor Jim, 
Whose youth-time promised well, 

Now sleeps in yonder church-yard. Ted? 
Shall I his story tell 

This New Year's Eve? Ted is a Man. 
The bad boy, Ted the fool, 

The one black sheep, no good at all— 
Our Ted, the dunce at school; 

Our Ted, misunderstood e'enmost 
By ev'ry one, a place 

He found at last, and proved to be 
No laggard in life's race. 

You wish the problem solved? The 

[1] why »9 

One night, so weak and tired 

Of life, his soul all bruised and hurt, 
He heard a man inspired. 

A city street, a singing throng, 
Our Ted, a crowded hall, 

A harbinger of tidings glad; 
Ted listened to it all. 

A revelation 'twas to him, 
A message most divine, 

And Ted a worshipper knelt at 
Phrenology’s fair shrine. 

As if an angel-presence came 
Phrenology, and taught 

Our Ted how in the child or man 
A miracle is wrought 

Most wonderful, if we but will; 
And Ted, the block-head lad. 

The dullard boy, the wearied man, 
He heard the tidings glad. 

He listened, pondered and believed. 
Phrenology to-day 

Has no name honored more than his. 
When our Ted found the Way, 

Remembering his childhood days, 
Their sunless hours, he made 

A Temple to Phrenology, 
And at her altar laid 

His vow in consecration troth. 
He’s called the Children’s Friend; 

He thinks, and writes, and lives for them. 
This is my story’s end. 


HIS AUNTIE'S SOLILOQUY. 


Not e'er is child the father of 
The man, the dull blockhead, 
The prophecy of hopeless dunce 
May be the sage instead, 
When guided by Phrenology. 
Her white wings ever touch 
The aged sire and little child. 

Her kingdom is of such. 
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Under the Public Eye. 


MRS. OLIVIA SANGER HALL. 


It is not often that we find our ideal 
in any intellectual work, but when we 
are so fortunate we are anxious for 


wide experience, both in filling a long 
programme, and also in teaching. 

Her memory is remarkable; and when 
we say that she has given dramatic read- 
ings at the Brooklyn Institute, and has 


MKS. OLIVIA SANGER HALL, 
Dramatic Reader, 


1. Human Nature. 2. Comparison, 


8. The Pereeptive Faculties, 4. Destructivencss, 5, Language. 6, The 


cial Faculties. 


every one to have the opportunity to 
hear of that ideal. 

Mrs. Olivia Sanger Hall is a lady of 
remarkable power in her work of 
Shakesperian readings, and her reper- 
tory includes dramatic, lyric, dialect, and 
humorous selections. 

Mrs. Olivia Sanger Hall has had a 
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been engaged by Henry Leipziger to 
lecture in his course, our readers will 
realize that she had come in contact with 
various types of audiences and has 
spoken before thousands of people. 

Her main object has been to bring out 
the true interpretation of character in 
the pieces selected; and in teaching, her 
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aim is to cultivate naturalness in her 
pupils. 

She has a graceful and commanding 
presence, a pleasing personality, a thor- 
oughly natural method of telling a 
story free from mannerism, and by long 
preparation, she is excellent in dialect 
pieces, while the more noble portions of 

er work are given with force and dra- 
matic feeling, and pathos and fun are 
equally within her reach. 

She is a straightforward, unaffected, 
natural reader, and an interpreter of the 
mental, vocal, and physical accompani- 
ments of dramatic reading, which have 
brought her marked success. 

Her programmes on seven Chautau- 
qua platforms have delighted cultured 
and educated audiences, while before 
many New York clubs she has had the 
opportunity of giving many touches of 
her humorous and dramatic styles. 

In dramatic art is it necessary to have 
a mental equipment that will give one 
the power to understand and readily 
read the elements of character. 

In Mrs. Hall we find that Human 
Nature and Comparison, together with 
the perceptive intellect, are points that 
are particularly well developed. Any of 
our readers, in fact, will find, on looking 
at her portrait, that these organs are 
prominently developed. The first two 
faculties are located in the upper part 
and centre of the forehead, where the 
hair parts company with the forehead; 
while the perceptive qualities are located 
above mei around the eye, and give to 
her mind the power to individualize and 
memorize her parts, as well as gesture, 
grace, and scientific accuracy to every 
action. 

We also find that there is power which 
comes to her from the width of her head. 
This is very necessary to express dra- 
matic feeling, which is not a mere senti- 
ment, that can be idly expressed in pas- 
sive tones, but one has to feel the 
impersonation of a strong tragic char- 
acter. 

Another point in her character mani- 
fests itself through her large Benevo- 
lence. This faculty is located just under 
the first curl of the hair. on the top of 
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the head, and it is through this faculty 
that Mrs. Hall is largely able to draw out 
the pathetic side of her character. 
There are some excellent reciters who 
confine themselves to one form of char- 
acter-reading or recitation, but in Mrs. 
Hall we find the dramatic and the 
pathetic elements strongly alive; thus in 
a piece, entitled * Jamie," we find that 
both qualities are called out in this tale 
of real life. 

Mrs. Hall has also a strong social 
nature, which warms up to her subject, 
and in “ The Bonnie Brier Bush ” her 
humor and pathos shake hands. Her 
power to imitate the dialects of different 
districts is remarkable. One would 
think she had lived with the Scotch or 
on a plantation for many years to catch 
the true brogue of her characters. Thus 
she is adapted to the study of languages 
and could excel admirably as a teacher 
of the same. 

It is Conscientiousness, however, that 
gives a ruling influence to all her work, 
for she does not read for effect, but 
rather to be the real character she por- 
trays. . 

The element pf humor, which is so 
gratifying and taking with a large num- 
ber of people in lyric and humorous 
pieces, is to be found on the outer corner 
of the upper forehead; thus she is at 
home and can do justice to the wit of 
Shakespeare or the Scotch dry humor. 

It will also be seen that the organ of 
Language is largely developed, and it 
manifests itself in a full degree under 
the eye. 

Verbal memory is located in the cen- 
tre of the forehead, just above the range 
of the perceptive faculties, and gives to 
Mrs. Hall a remarkable power. It places 
her beyond a doubt as to the possibility 
of her losing a word, thus she has full 
scope to give free action to every part 
of her organization. 

Thus it will be seen that the following 
faculties are the distinguishing points 
in her work: Human Nature, Compari- 
son, The Perceptive Faculties, Destruc- 
tiveness, Language, The Social Quali- 
ties, whieh manifest. themselves in the 
lips and in the eves and lower chin. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The first lecture of the season was given 
in the hall of the above Institute on Wed- 
nesday, December 4th. The programme 
consisted of instrumental and vocal 
pieces performed on the graphophone, 
kindly loaned by Mr. Koch for the occa- 
sion; recitations by Mrs. Olivia Sanger 
Hall a lecture by Dr. C. O. Sahler, and 
some practical demonstrations of Phre- 
nology by Miss Fowler. 

Dr. C. F. McGuire occupied the chair, 
and made some very appropriate remarks 
on introducing Mrs. Hall and Dr. C. O. 
Sahler, of Kingston, N. Y., who lectured 
on the two great forces of the mind, 
namely, the “ Will and Thought." 

The lecturer said in part: “ That man 
was made up of a body and mind, and that 
there are two important forces which 
manifest themselves in our lives and help 
in the forming of our characters, namely, 
Will and Thought. 

“ Electricity is found in all nature—in 
the sunset, in the blue orb of heaven, in 
every vibratiow of the earth—and the 
nearer we come to God the better we un- 
derstand this electric force. We cannot 
see the mind act, neither do we see the 
wind blow, but we have a knowledge of 
these things by their results. Electricity 
is in the water, the rocks, minerals—such 
as gold—and we find the vibration very 
low in the latter. As we go up from the 
lower forms of nature to God we begin to 
see the tremendous importance of elec- 
tricity; we then are able to grasp some- 
what the elements of mind force. I will 
illustrate this by an example that came 
under by own notice. A lady came to me 
one day troubled with eczema, and I 
treated her with medicine, and in three 
or four wceks she was apparently cured. 
The nest year she came just before the 
period when the eczema had appeared— 
two weeks before she was going to be 
married. She said that the symptoms of 
eczema had already appeared, and she 
was afraid that she would be laid up, as 
she was previously. for several weeks. 
Her work demanded her attention, and 
the thought of being married made her 
case more urgent. The doctor said, in his 
reply to her query as to whether he could 
prevent another sickness, ‘ If you will let 
me do just what I want to, and if you will 
carry out my suggestions, I will help 
you.’ He gave her a treatment that morn- 
ing, and the next day the eczema was 
much better. After seven calls she was 
cured, and was married from his house 
and went West. After a few wears the 
doctor had a letter from her, saying that 
she had a return of eezema, and wanted 
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to know if he could help her. The letter 
was written twenty-four hours before he 
received it, but he immediately dictated a 
reply, which stated that she would begi 
to get better from the very time he Fic. 
tated the letter, and that all would be 
well, She felt so ill, however, that she 
thought she must consult a physician 
right away, as she did not think she could 
wait the reply. She was sitting in the 
physician’s office when Dr. Sahler was 
dictating the letter, and suddenly she felt 
that he was talking to her. Just then the 
physician whom she was consulting 
called her into his office. He told her she 
had very serious symptoms of eczema, 
and gave her some medicine, directed her 
what to eat, and told her to carry out his 
instructions very carefully. hen she 
left the office she said to a friend: ‘I shall 
not need to take any of this medicine, for 
I know that Dr. Sahler is helping me, and 
that I shall get well without.’ From that 
time she heard the doctor say to her, ‘ All 
will be well’; and her skin began to peel, 
the inflammation went down, and she re- 
covered. Dr. Sahler said that in his letter 
he told her that this time she would be 
permanently cured, and would not have a 
return of the disease. This case only il- 
lustrates many similar ones,” the doctor 
snid, "that proves there is something 
that travels. It is thought." 

The doctor continued: “If man can 
send messages without wires and utilize 
the vibrations in the atmosphere and con- 
trol them, is it not possible for God to 
make a machine so perfectly that mes- 
sages can be sent any distance by 
thought? We are only on the threshold 
of understanding the manifestations of 
mind, will and the soul." 

The doctor said: “ We think the mind 
controls the body, and so it does; but 


. there is something greater than the mind 


or the ego: that is, Christ in us, God in 
us. When man makes a pattern he has 
to put it in a mould to get a perfect im- 
pression. God builds a mould, and in it 
is incorporated the spirit that He gives it. 
We do not have to wait until we pass 
sway from this world or existence be- 
fore we become conscious of the spirit of 
God that is in us. It is with us all the 
time. We cannot see it with the mortal 
eve, but wc know of its existence. 

* We have this body and mind to work 
with; the body moves, and we have the 
mortal mind, which gives thought and is 
backed up by the spirit of God that 
dwelleth in us. The immortality that is 
in us is love, imagination, will and 
thought. A person is always conscious 
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of the touch of the Spirit. Paul was con- 
scious of it when he became a changed 
man, and each of you will be equally 
aware of its presence when you realize its 
existence.” 

The doctor then said that “ man can be 
just what he wills to be, Will is divine, 
and so near to God that it is impossible 
to train the will. We must simply realize 
the will power as being near to God, and 
then we can exercise it. Napoleon had 
this will power, and, as long as he was 
true to Josephine and treated her right, 
his star, as he called it, supported him; 
but as soon as he deserted her the star 
left him, and he failed in his work. 
Many people have the idea that it is nec- 
essary to have a mascot to secure success. 
Saul had a sign or warning of his future, 
which Samuel told him. Paul, going to 
Damascus, had the ‘ I will’ in him, which 
all men need to allow the spiritual mind 
to have control over the mortal body. 

* We have two avenues through which 
we operate: one is the active or thinking 
avenue, the other is the passive or me- 
chanical] one. 

* We have also two sets of nerves: the 
voluntary and the involuntary. The vol- 
untary controls the mortal mind; the in- 
voluntary is not under this control. 

“ The active or thinking avenue attends 
to all the work of life, but it is more 
easily deceived than the passive mind. 

“We find that nearly all functional 
troubles come from fear; hence they can 
be cured if we can get hold of the active 
avenue and implant faith into the mind. 
We have, of course, to reason with this 
part of our nature, but through psychic 
power we can let the passive and obedient 
part of our nature serve to cure what the 
active avenue will only accept when con- 
trolled by faith. Many people are troub- 
led with dyspepsia, or weak stomachs, 
but the mind very often makes the stom- 
ach weak. I have had many cases," the 
doetor said, "of this malady. God de- 
signed that man should have a good 
stomach. One man came to me who had 
had the contents of his stomach diag- 
nosed, and who said he needed more hy- 
drochloric acid, and, from a physician's 
standpoint, this was correct. Whenshe 
wrote to ask me if I could help him, I was 
inclined to say ‘ Do not come,” as all the 
doctors he had consulted had given him 
up as an ineurable case; but I told him to 
come if he would obey my instructions 
implicitly, and that in six weeks I 
thought I could cure him. The first 
thing he wanted to do when he came was 
to tell my wife that he could only eat 
certain foods, as his stomach was very 
weak, Overhearing his request to see 
Mrs. Sahler, I thought it was time to step 
in nnd commence treatment. I called the 
man into my office, and told him that he 
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was to have a good dinner when the time 
came, and that he would feel no incon- 
venience therefrom. I told him not to 
remonstrate with me, as he had come to 
follow my directions. He did as I sug- 
gested, and when I asked him if he had 
heard from his good square meal, he said 
‘No’; that it had agreed with him per- 
fectly. He came to me with a woebegone 
face, but very soon I found a great 
change was taking place in his appear- 
ance, He did not look like the same man, 
and I found that his fear about his weak 
stomach had entirely disappeared, and, 


DR. P. 


O. SAHLER. 


‘when he left me, he was a cured man 
from dyspepsia. 

At the close of the lecture Dr. McGuire 
said that Dr. Sahler was on the right 
track and was doing a great work. 

Dr. Brandenburg was then called upon 
to say a few words, who said “ That love, 
linked with wisdom, underlies life's sug- 
gestion," He remembered the time when 
he was in his phrenological consulting- 
room, when Dr. Sahler came in to be ex- 
amined, and he prescribed for his wife 
with medicine. He has evidently got be- 
yond that point now, as he does not need 
to use drugs. He was reminded of what 
his Sunday-school teacher told him when 
he was a boy, who said: “ Now, Charles, 
never forget the importance of your 
Bible—and military tactics." To-day he 
linked something else with the Bible, and 
that was Phrenology. There is no greater 
statement than the one ' God is love." 
By understanding how to use the will, 
love and knowledge both come to an in- 
dividual, If you break a child's will, he 
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A GLAD NEW YEAR. 


MARGARET ISABEL COX, 


All ye who sit with me at life's banquet, 
Whe break the bread and drink the cup 
of cheer 
In loving unison, I would not you forget 
In glad New Year, 


All ye who walk with me upon life's 
strand 
In sweet companionship, who share my 


fear 
And faith, my doubt and prayer, I touch 
each hand 
In glad New Year. 


All ye who dwell with me upon the 
height, 
And ofttimes in the vale; who, thro' the 


tear 
Of self-regret, look up and ask for light, 
A glad New Year. 


All ye who know not Self yet think ye do, 
Who seek for Truth with blinded. eyes 
or jeer, 
Phrenology bring Truth to each of you 
This glad New Year. 


All subjects of Phrenology, the Queen— 
Phrenology's Disciples, far and near, 


Gods to you! 
This glad New Year! 


May ye gold harvest glean 


THE NEW YEAR. 


With the commencement of the pres- 
ent volume, the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOUR- 
NAL opens its sixty-fourth year of con- 
tinued work in the cause of Phrenology. 
Many readers of the JourNAL have 
conceded that it grows constantly better 
as an educator, and also as a means of 
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moulding the opinions of a continuously 
increasing clientéle. It acts as an awak- 
ener of the national conscience; and the 
variety of material that is sent to the 
office shows that persons are using their 
individuality in support of Phrenologi- 
cal ideas. We hope, in the coming year, 
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to show our readers that we are more 
alive to the wants of the public for 
further knowledge on scientific, politi- 
cal, theological, social, and educational 
discussions of the old subject. 

The JOURNAL is read by thinking 
people, and it will continue to express 
their thoughts and publish sincere and 
accurate proofs of what the science is 
doing. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has 
been read by millions of people, who 
have been elevated and benefited by its 
wise counsel, and consequently its future 
can be looked forward to with renewed 
interest and vigor. 

It is at this season of the year that 
every man, woman, and child needs to 
take up some new resolution for the 
future; and by knowing definitely what 
that resolution should be, a great amount 
of time can be spared and energy can 
be conserved. 

It is at this time of the year, too, 
when the day is short, and a person can 
fill it with work, when the evenings are 
long, and he has his “ lighted rooms and 
books,” as the author of' “ Dream 
Thoughts ” remarked, that one needs a 
good Phrenological book to read. 

Is Phrenology dead? So it is report- 
ed by its enemies, but this report has 
been sounded so many times that we 
have failed to believe it, just the same as 
the reports are constantly repeated that 
Miss Stone and her friend have been 
murdered, which keep their friends con- 
tinually in a state of excitement. 

One big gun after another, aided by 
many small arms, have been discharged 
against Phrenology, and every antago- 
nist declares that he has killed it stone 
dead. Surely it must be dead now, for 
it has been killed more than fifty times 
since Dr. Gall first began to proclaim 
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his doctrines in Vienna. They and 
their science were fired at, and were 
made butts of ridicule in all their 
journeyings; particularly in England 
and Scotland. Drs. Gordon, Prichard, 
Rayet, Barclay, Philligon, Mr. Rennel, 
and Professor Rudolphi, of Germany, 
violently attacked the science and 
brought many accusations and objec- 
tions against it, and boasted of having 
completely overthrown it. If they did 
not kill it, it was because they did not 
try hard enough; for intellect, wit, and 
sarcasm have all been exhausted against 
it. The objections that it is “ worse 
than open infidelity ”; “rank fatalism 
and materialism” have been hurled 
against it from first to last, and its ad- 
vocates have been stigmatized all to no 
purpose. Those most able quarterlies, 
the Edinburgh and British Reviews, 
brought their all-powerful engines and 
batteries to bear against it, and, as they 
suppose, demolished it and silenced its 
advocates. 

In America it has been killed and 
buried by Dr. Sewell, who ransacked the 
country for skulls, facts, and arguments 
against it, and secured many great men 
of the country to give their testimony 
against it, though they knew compara- 
tively nothing about it, excepting wha 
he had told them. Fearful that some 
electric breeze might fan it to life again, 
Dr. Reese classified it with the humbugs 
of New York and consigned it and its 
believers to eternal misery. 

A Princeton professor in 1839 killed 
the science mathematically and con- 
signed it scientifically to the tomb. 

The Ladies’ Repository, of Ohio, 
opened the contest and killed Phrenol- 
ogy again, although it admitted its 
truth. 

Then Captain Prime brought his six- 
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teenth-century battery to bear against it, 
and although he claimed the victory, yet 
did not leave the field very honorably, 
nor until there was a “ hole found in his 
memory." 

Next & commander-in-chief, General 
Clark, of the “ Methodist Quarterly," a 
veteran soldier, tried well and drilled in 
tactics and war, full of fight, made a 
presumptuous onset against one of its 
advocates, and so effectually used him 
up that his shadow even has been looked 
for in vain. But not satisfied with this 
victory, Lieutenant Peck, of the same 
regiment, full of burning zeal and un- 
bounded hostility, came forth, single 
handed, and gave full vent to all his 
fury, and did not cease fighting until he 
had left a heavy curse upon all who be- 
lieved on Phrenology, although many of 
them were among his intimate friends, 
and many more were most respectable 
men in society, holding important offices 
of trust and having the souls of men in 
their charge. 

And last of all, but not least, a school- 
master of some note in the town where 
he lived, being particularly successful in 
his experiments in electricity, raised his 
battle-axe, threw his bomb-shells and 
lancets, fired his cannons and pop-guns, 
set off his rockets and squibs and 
brought all the anti-Phrenological war 
weapons, however rusty, with all the new 
ones he could collect from philosophy, 
history, and chemistry, to bear with one 
general rush against Phrenology and its 
followers, and such a lamentation result- 
ed that could not be compared with the 
burning of Moscow or the carnage of 
Waterloo. This must have killed Phre- 
nology—and how many more times it 
must be killed before it will die time will 
determine. 

If it can be proved to have no foun- 
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dation in Nature, and not sustained in 

Philosophy, surely it would have been so 
proved by this time; and if anathemas, 
denunciations, and warnings would have 
kept the people from investigating its 
claims, their inquiries would long ago 
have ceased; but instead of investiga- 
tion having ceased, it is greatly on the 
increase, and believers are multiplying 
daily, just as it is known and correctly 
understood. 

Opposition only creates an interest and 
attracts attention, so that our opponents 
are wonderfully helping on the cause. 
For this we thank them; although they 
mean it for our hurt, yet it is to our 
good. 

One of the great objections, and, in 
fact, the foundation of all objections, is 
its alleged, irreligious tendency; as 
though religion was actually endangered 
by this science! The old adage that 
* truth is mighty and will prevail " will 
apply to Phrenology as well as religion. 
If the religion of those who oppose 
Phrenology be true, then they have 
nothing to fear, for it will prevail. If 
Phrenology be true, also, they have 
nothing to fear, for true science and true 
morals will not clash; but if Phrenology 
has no foundation in nature, science, or 
philosophy, it will surely fail and come 
to naught of itself. Knowing, as I do, 
that Phrenology has its foundation in 
nature, and is, therefore, among its im- 
mutable laws, I have full confidence in 
its final triumph; and though all the 
popes, cardinals, bishops, ministers, and 
doctors, with their whole army, should 
issue their bulls, and pitch battle, Indian 
or guerilla style, and kill Phrenology a 
thousand times more, and scatter its 
skull bones to the four quarters of the 
earth, even there will it take root and 
grow like the green-bay tree. The more 
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it is persecuted, the brighter will it 
shine, and the more powerful its effects 
will be upon mankind. 

Fight on, then, anti-lovers of scientific 
truth! ye blind leaders of the blind, fill 
your reviews, journals, advocates, and 
messengers, with red-hot objection-balls! 
fire whenever and wherever an oppor- 
tunity presents itself; but so sure as the 
planets move in their orbits, that steam 
is a propelling agent, that news is con- 
veyed on wires by electricity, that 
horseless vehicles have become a com- 
mon commodity, that messages are sent 
without the old telegraph wires, that 
mind can have an influence over matter, 
and that magnetism is slowly, but surely 
being understood, so sure is it that 
Phrenology has its foundation in nature 
and will stand the contest; and long after 
the names of parties, sects in religion, 
and sectarian influence cease to exist 
will the principles of Phrenology stand 
forth in all their glory, as the basis of 
education, the true guide to mental de- 
velopment, the foundation of a correct 
gystems of morals, and the hand-maid to 
true religion. 

In our coming numbers we intend to 
take up the causes for differences for 
belief in religion, politics, education, 
and social ethics. Further, we intend 
to point out the reason why, in many 
cases, marriage has proved a failure; yet, 
under favorable circumstances, marriage 
is a blessing ordained in Heaven. 
Further, we intend to take up some pop- 
ular or recognized books that prove the 
truthfulness of Phrenology, though they 
are not written for that purpose. We 
further intend to make our illustrations 
practical object-lessons of Phrenology; 
thus those who read the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL may gather points of en- 
lightenment as they study its pages. 
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The study of Mind will be taken up 
from the standpoint of brain and skull, 
while practical hints will be given on the 
Phrenological organs and the character- 
istics of the face. 

We wish all our readers a bright and 
prosperous New Year, and if they will 
take Phrenology as a help, we believe 
that this wish will be consummated. 


REVIEWS. 

Jn this department we give short reviews of 
ouch New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. 
Fm these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also te 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and soe invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


“ Natural Method of Healing, a New and 
Complete Guide to Health.” By F. E. 
Bilz New York, Internation 
Company. Price, $8.00. 

This is a work translated from the 
latest German edition, and contains 
upwards of 720 illustrations, numer- 
ous colored plates, and several colored 
models of the human body and its or- 
gans. The author is the founder and 
builder of the Bilz Sanatorium at Rade- 
beul, Dresden, Germany. It is also pub- 
lished in Leipzig, London, and Paris. 

The work is bound in two volumes, and 
contains an excellent portrait of the au- 
thor and a view of the Sanatorium. It is 
a compedium of almost every ill or weak- 
ness that can be thought of, and if a per- 
son is away from the haunts of men, and 
where advice cannot be easily sought 
from a physician, the book should prove 
invaluable. It is also useful as a work of 
reference. 

On pages 1,178 to 1,193 the subject of 
Phrenology is treated upon, and illus- 
trated by Mr. M. Ullrich, Professor of 
Phrenology in Germany. We regret that 
the illustrations illustrating the Phreno- 
logical faculties are not located accord- 
ing to the latest authorities. We are 
glad, however, to see the subject intro- 
duced in a work on health, and believe 
that the whole work will be of immense 
value to the student, 

The natural method of healing is a 
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subject which is receiving universal ac- 
ceptance; thus such a book will be more 
and more in demand as nature is allowed 
to largely cure herself. Subjects such as 
“Curative Gymnastics,” “Lung and 
Breathing Gymnastics,” “ Ventilation,” 
" Massage," “Artificial Respiration,” 
“Diseases of Women," “Swimming,” 
"Mushrooms and  Magnetism," and 
“Mixed Diet," “ Hypnotism and Mental 
Suggestion," “Homeopathy,”  "''The 
Kniepp Cure," are among the many in- 
teresting topies discussed. 


“Evolution of the Individual" By 
Frank Newland Doud, M.D. Published 
by the Reynolds Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Price, $1. 

The “ Evolution of the Individual.” By 
Frank Newland Doud, M.D., Chicago. 
Price, $1. Is a brief exposition of 
the natural laws of growth, and how 
to obtain mental and bodily freedom. 
In this busy workaday world men 
and women are filled with physical 
and mental unrest, and, as the Pref- 
ace explains, they are suffering from 
an inexpressible and seemingly unex- 
plainable willness. The human mind is 
groping for relief. It has revolted from 
the “ pace that kills.” Legislation has not 
effected a cure, nor afforded a panacea; 
but somewhere there is a remedy. Nat- 
ure’s laws have been in existence since 
the beginning of things. They are with- 
in the knowledge of any man or woman 
willing to obey them. To perceive and 
follow them out is but to remove from 
the eye of the mind the veil of prejudice, 
bias and ignorance. The Creator of all 
things never concealed the truth. The 
law of rest, of mental equipoise, of ex- 
erted will power, of mental as well as 
physical strength, is to be known 
through the mere willingness of any one 
to know. The truths offered in the fol- 
lowing chapters are not a scientific dis- 
sertation upon certain well-known nat- 
ural laws, nor a treatise, nor a thesis, but 
a few simple suggestions of how to most 
easily and quickly reach the truth by a 
knowledge of the law of spiritual and 
physical contents and growth. Human 
life is hungry for rest. The author offers 
the recipe for it. His chapter on “ The 
Theory of Vibrations,” “Child Growth 
and Contentment,” “The Checking of 
Growth," * Every Day Problems,” and 
“The Doctrine of Love " are some of the 
best in the book. 

“The Well Dressed Woman." Every 
woman likes to be well dressed, and can 
do so. It is more a matter of taste than 
of cost. Mrs. Helen G. Ecob considers the 
matter in a practical way, and shows 
very plainly what should be done. Price, 
$1.00. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this headin 
must observe the following conditions: Eac 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one gir- 
tng a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent; and, lastly, each application 
must b* accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(35s. English) for twelre months! subscription 
to the PunENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 
or L. N. Fowler & Co , London. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHO- 
TOGRAPHS. 


630.—D. S. Napoleon, Ohio.—What a 
lovely photograph you have sent us. We 
are more than pleased with it, and we 
hope the original is as good as the pict- 
ure. Of course, everyone has some faults 
to eorrect and some characteristics to 
alter. Yours will be along the line of 
showing too much sympathy and not 
knowing when to stop; thus, if you were 
married and settled down in life, you 
would find that your husband would 
think a little more of you than you think 
of yourself; and you must expect this, 
and be willing to let someone think for 
you occasionally. You have a very ardent 
nature, and are so carried away by your 
enthusiasm that you cannot easily put on 
the brake. You have a fine temperament 
for health; in fact, you ought not to 
know what sickness is. You would be 
clever as a teacher, as a manager of a 
home, either in one of your own or some 
public institution where children had to 
be cared for. You are musical, and carry 
with you a magnetic influence wherever 
you are. 

631.—E. B., Fayetteville, Ark. You have 
a clear, keen intellect, one capable of do- 
ing executive work and well able to un- 
derstand the routine of work and get rid 
of it. You have a good, practical intel- 
lect, and therefore can see the scientific 
side of everything, and should be em- 
ployed where you will have plenty of ex- 
ereise in the open air. You will not enjoy 
cooking so well as to be engaged where 
you can be out in the fresh air; thus you 
would find the care of poultry or work as 
a florist would suit you admirably. We 
think the latter would call out your ar- 
tistic talent, your constructive ability, 
and your ingenuity in putting flowers to- 
gether in various designs. Try, there- 
fore, to get an education that will fit you 
to take any position as a florist; for, in 
the first plaee, you are adapted to study, 
and, in the second place, you could rise 
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to an important position as a florist. We 
do not favor sehool teaching so much as 
the florist's work or poultry farming, for 
we think that teaching would be rather 
confining, although you are not lacking 
in the intelligence that could succeed in 
this work. Your Order is well developed, 
and hence you can systematize your ef- 
forts with success. 

632.—1]1. A., New York City.—Try to 
gain more confidence in yourself; culti- 
vate more self-esteem; give yourself more 
liberty to act and think, and you will be 
far better, mentally and physically 
speaking. Your head appears large, and 
your brain is an active one, but we do not 
think it is sufficiently nourished, and 
hence we advise you to get more sleep, 
eat nourshing food in- preference to 
knick-knacks, and be out in the open air 
as much as possible. You have energy, 
which is shown in the width of your head, 
but we do not think you are equal to go 
through all you want to do. You have 
a thirsty mind, and want to do a good 
deal of studying, and we think you will 
take great pleasure in both studying and 
teaching, if you were equal to it. Your 
imagination, sympathy, taste, and con- 
scientious regard for the right are strong 
elements of your mind; hence you cannot 
very easily take hold of anything until 
you know the “ins” and “ outs” of it, 
what it is for, ete. Try and get out into 
more company, and see what social inter- 
course with your friends will do for you; 
but sleep and fresh air are essentials. 

633.--M. T. B, Rothsay, Minn.—The 
motive temperament marks your organi- 
zation in a very distinct way, next to 
whieh comes the mental, which certainly 
should have fine opportunities of develop- 
ment. Your head is too large for you to 
use all at once, and there are powers 
which xou have not got full control of. 
You will have to be content to grow 
slowly and live long in order to do your- 
self justice. Large heads do not develop 
early as a rule, and you must have pa- 
tience with your own advaneement. Your 
Causality is one of your leading intellect- 
ual characteristics, hence you cannot get 
full satisfaction out of what you do; still, 
you must persevere and improve as op- 
portunity affords. Polish yourself up, 
spread your ideas, and you will be a bene- 
factor to mankind. You have more ideas 
now than you know what to do with, and 
others could put them to work and re- 
duee them to practice even more quickly 
than you can yourself. You sometimes 
get lost in vour plans of work, and hardly 
know which to take up first. You must 
do a little studying on your own account 
aside from your present work, and you 
will eventually prove to be quite a book- 
worm or investigator. 
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634.—M. B., Carleton, Mich.—Your pho- 
tographs show that you have a bright 
and intelligent character. You will make 
your mark in the world, and will always 
be digging out new ideas. You will never 
be behind the times. You will make a 
good business man, a clever lawyer, or 
will sueceed in mechanical work where 
you ean design, but you will not want to 
have too much indoor work to do, but 
will much prefer having to knock about 
and mix with men and see what is going 
on in the world. You are very spontane- 
ous, and are quiek to study men and 
things, and are able to form a correct 
judgment of materials. You are level- 
headed, and will get on in the world and 
people will take to you; but do not be in 
too great a hurry to form your opinions, 
for you need time to broaden out phys- 
ically as well as mentally. You have a 
great deal of will power, and will accom- 
plish all you set out to do if that is at all 
possible. If you can have & good educa- 
tion, by all means secure it, for as a law- 
yer you would succeed admirably and 
make much progress. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. L. C.—Ill.—You ask what we think 
of Prof. Cæsar Lombroso's opinion of 
leading men? We think that he is very 
extravagant in his denunciations of the 
crowned heads of Europe, and we cannot 
see, even as a criminologist or craniolo- 
gist, that he has any right to make such 
statements. It is stated that Lombroso 
examined the busts of the leading Euro- 
peans before a number of French sur- 
geons, and eame to his conclusions there- 
from; but it is unfair to the busts to 
speak of the Czar of Russia as an inno- 
cent melancholy idiot, for he does not 
approach that character as we under- 
stand the word in English. Neither has 
King Edward VIL of Great Dritain a 
head which indicates general degeneracy, 
incapacity to comprehend abstract con- 
cepts, and a mediocre mind. He is à man 
of practical common sense, and because 
Lombroso has applied his strong denun- 
ciation, it is not necessarily correct. We 
think he is greatlv mistaken in using 
such language, and regret his having 
done so. 


+ 


Dear Editor.—A Iappy New Year 
to the editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JovnNAL. You perhaps do not realize 
fully the great work you are doing, di- 
rectly and indirectly, and the helpful in- 
fluence that goes out from your editorial 
sanctum. lf space were allowed, the 
writer could tell you of many incidents 
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of proof. Suffice it to say that the com- 
posite opinion of your many readers is 
that the JOURNAL is growing better each 
year, and is a life necessity to all who 
think. Again, a happy New Year. 


Reader, 
a Saree 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


(Continued from page 26.) 


may be worth nothing. The reason why 
some men are not successful is because 
their wills have become broken. We 
teach in the American Institute of Phre- 
nology that the mind has a number of 
faculties, and we endeavor to explain to 
our students the phrenological, the phys- 
iological, and psychological powers of 
‘the mind. 1 wish to thank the doctor for 
his lecture, which I have thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

Mrs. Olivia Sanger Hall then gave her 
concluding recitation, called “Jamie,” 
which proved a very pathetic and appro- 
priate piece. 

Miss Fowler then examined the head of 
a lady, and showed why Phrenology was 
able to point out the exact bent of a 
person’s mind. She had examined this 
lady previously, and had told her she 
ought to take up settlement work and 
engage in literary labor. The lady, she 
was told, was a secretary of an East End 
settlement mission, and was a co-editor 
of a mission journal, and had already 
published one book, with the astonishing 
title, “Souls in Pawn.” Miss Fowler 
pointed out that large human nature, 
benevolence, firmness, and destructive- 
ness, philoprogenitiveness, and the per- 
ceptive faculties enabled her to engage 
in such practical work. 

A vote of thanks brought the meeting 
to a close, after Mr. Piercy had announced 
a Business Class for men and women on 
Monday evenings at 8 o'clock; that Mrs. 
Hall’s portrait and sketch would be in 
the January number of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, and that the next lecture 
will be given on January 8th, the sub- 
jet being "Is Marriage a Failure; or, 
The Talent of Love." 

Mr. Edward Markham, the author of 
“The Man With the Hoe," will be present 
and read a selection from his poeins. 

Examinations bearing on the subject 
of the evening and the appropriate choice 
in mating will be given at the close by 
Miss Fowler. 


_ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


Many persons are not acquainted with 
the Correspondence School in connection 
with the American Institute of Phrenol- 
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ogy and the Fowler Institute. Students 
who find it inconvenient to leave their 
homes and desire to take a course in 
Phrenology can do so through the mail by 
applying to the secretaries of the above 
Institutes in New York and London. The 
course, taken in this way, enables a stu- 
dent to get a good ground-work of the 
scienee, 


BUSINESS CLASS. 


The American Institute of Phrenology 
has opened a class for business men and 
women, and those who desire to perfect 
themselves in diagnosing character to 
enable them to select their employees for 
the different offices in their business, on 
Monday evenings at 7.45 o'clock. 

It will also be Interesting to those who 
have read on Phrenology. 

Fhe course will continue for eight 
weeks, and the cost is $5, or $1 a lecture. 


WHY THIS CLASS IS USEFUL. 


1. To introduce 
ployees. 

2. To minimize mistakes. 

3. To secure the best interest from the 
employed. 

4. To conserve energy. 

5. To economize labor and time. 

6. To make business more interesting 
and pleasureable. 


employers to em- 


THE MONTHLY LECTURES. 


The second monthly lecture of the 
session will be held on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 8th, when several addresses will 
be given on the ever interesting sub- 
ject. "Is Marriage a Failure; or The 
Talent of Love." 

Edward Markham, the author of “ The 
Man With the Hoe," has kindly promised 
to give selections from his poems. 

Miss J. A. Fowler will give delineations 
of character at the close, and suggestions 
on selection of partners will be offered. 


——————— .$———————— 


FOWLER INSTITUTE. 
November Report— Received Dec. 4th. 


On Wednesday, November 6th, we were 
favored with an excellent lecture by the 
Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, of Ipswich, who 
took for his subject, “ Faculties Neces- 
sary for Success in Life.” The lecturer 
gave an exhaustive address on the facul- 
ties of continuity, self-esteem and hope; 
described their influence upon the char- 
acter, and gave advice on the best meth- 
ods for developing them. An interesting 
discussion was opened by the chairman, 
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Mr. W. J. Williamson, and others, and Mr. 
Wilkinson suitably replied. A public de- 
lineation by Mr. D. T. Elliott brought 
this profitable meeting to a close. 


On Wednesday, November 20th, Mr. 
James Webb lectured before the members 
and students of the Institute upon “ Mod- 
ern Physiological Research.” The subject 
was ably dealt with. Mr. Webb has writ- 
ten an article on this subject for the 1902 
* Phrenological Annual.” Mr. Webb was 
heartily thanked for his lecture. 


Miss I. Todd, F.F.I., has been actively 
engaged during the month in phreno- 
logical work. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. W. J. Cor- 
,bett, F.F.L, of Glasgow, is kept busy in 
professional work, and using his best ef- 
forts for the advancement of phrenolog- 
ical knowledge. 


LECTURES FOR THE SEASON. 


1902.—January 15th, Mr. D. T. Elliott; 
February 5th, Mr. George Wilkins; Feb- 
ruary 19th, Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker; 
March . 5th, Mr. C. P. Stanley; March 
19th, Mr. W. J. Williamson; April 2d, Mr. 
J. B. Eland; April 16th, Miss S. Dexter; 
May 7th, Annual Meeting. 


FIELD NOTES. 


A. H. Welch is lecturing and giving ex- 
aminations in Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. W. Kilbourne is still giving exam- 
inations in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

H. W. Smith is lecturing and giving ex- 
aminations at Twin Lakes, Minn. 

C. S. Wales, class of 1901, is giving ex- 
aminations and lectures at Henderson, 
Tenn. 

Edwin Anthony is at Eureka, Ill, giv- 
ing lectures and examinations. 

A. Young, M.P.A., is now in Montreal, 
Canada. 

John Wesley Brooks is in Canada 
giving examinations and lectures. 

George Morris has been giving the 
people of Vermillion & rare treat. 

C. A. Gates, Neillsville, Wis., is lectur- 
ing and giving examinations. 

Edward J. Chalfant is still located in 
York, Pa. 

M. P. Hammer is at New Sharon, Iowa. 

J. Allen Young, class of 1901, is lectur- 
ing and giving examinations in Chicago, 
Ii. 

John W. Jones, class of 1868, is located 
in Kokomo, Ind., giving examinations. 

Alfred Ramey, class of 1901, is located 
in Tombstone, Ariz. 


Julius Kuhn is located in Philadelphia, | 


giving examinations. 
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Henry Cross, class of 1901, returned to 
Australia during the month of December, 
He wil make a worthy disciple of Dr. 
Gall. 

Mr. D. T. Elliot is examiner and lect- 
urer at the Fowler Institute, Ludgate 
Circus, London, which is a centre which 
all phrenologist should make a point of 
visiting when they are in the metropolis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Severn are still in Brigh- 
ton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Timson are located in 
Leicester. 

Miss Mallard is still in Hastings. 

Mr. G. Dutton can be found at Skeg- 
ness, 

Mr. John W. Taylor is at Morecambe. 

Mr. A. Verner is working in Bolton. 

Mr. John Allen is located at St. Annes- 
on-Sea, Lancashire. 


* 


NOTE OF CONGRATULATION. 


We heartily congratulate Mr. A. E. 
Prentice on his marriage to Miss Bear. 
Also Mr. F. Parker Wood, A.F.L, on his 
marriage to Miss Boyce. We believe they 
have wisely chosen their partners, and 
their knowledge of Phrenology will 
greatly assist them in making their com- 
panionships perfect. 


—— EE 


PRIZES. 


1. A prize of five dollars, or twenty 
shillings, is offered for eighteen subscrip- 
tions of one dollar, or six shillings, each. 
This prize will be closed March 1st. 

2. À prize of two dollars and a half, or 
ten shillings, is offered for the best 
Phrenological story. Closed March 1st. 

3. A prize of two dollars, or eight shil- 
lings, is offered for the best set of sug- 
gestions (twelve or more) concerning the 
JOURNAL. 

4. A year's free subscription to the 
JOURNAL will be given to anyone who will 
forward two new subscriptions of one 
dollar, or six shillings, each. 


* 


NOTE OF OMISSION. 


The excellent photographs of Robert M. 
Gignoux in the last issue of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL were taken by G. G. 
Rockwood, 1440 Droadway, who has also 
taken fine portraits of the late President 
McKinley, President Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Mayor Seth. Low, which have 
appeared in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros: 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


————————————— 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters, All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of postoffice address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTER8 should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In thi way waly can prompt and careful attention be 
secu 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be ore 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
Pd our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“ Health "—New York—as it name in- 
dicates, is a journal full of useful ideas 
for the development of personal health. 
It is edited by Charles A. Tyrrell, M.D., 
and its associate editor is M. L. Holbrook, 
M.D. 

“ Bookseller, Newsdealer and Station- 
er."—New York.—The Christmas number 
is particularly interesting from the fact 


that it is crowded with beautiful illustra- - 


tions, and has an interesting amount of 
reading matter. 

“ New Church Independent "—Chicago. 
Ill—a monthly review; treats on the 
Swedenborgian ideas, and it possesses at 
all times some beautiful ideas practically 
expressed. It should not be read exclu- 
sively by new church members. It has 
something for every one. One article, on 
" What Is Life," is conducive to benefit 
all its readers. 
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“The Arena "—New York—for Decem- 
ber contains an article on “ Evolution and 
Theology," by Walter Spence. It follows 
one on “Revolutions in Religious 
Thought During the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” by B. O. Fowler. Both articles are 
thoroughly up to date. 

* Good Housekeeping.”—Springfield, 
Mass.—One article, on “The Apple,” by 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe, and one on “A 
Bit of Christmas Talk,” by Margaret E. 
Sangster, are thoroughly worth reading. 
Its menus for Christmas and New Years 
are particularly appropriate. 

"Ladies Home Journal "—Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—for December has arranged & 
novel plan for supplying its subscribers’ 
wants. Each month the readers of the 
magazine are asked to answer some ques- 
tion concerning the contents or conduct 
of the publication, and, in order to make 
it worth while to answer, cash prizes are 
given to those who write the best letters, 
be they praise or criticism. This idea 
gives the public a hand in the editing, as 
it finds out what is desired by its readers. 

“ Bookman "—New  York—contains a 
fine illustrated article on ‘ Boston in Fic- 
tion.” The pictures of some of the latest 
writers and actors are given throughout 
the book. 

“ Publishers’ Weekly,” Christmas Num- 
ber—New York—is a fine effort to bring 
before the public in pictorial form illus- 
trations which grace the latest literature, 
Marie Peary, in fur costume, is an illus- 
tration of the “ Snow Baby” by Joseph- 
ine Peary, and is the cutest picture in the 
whole book. 

“California Christian Advocate "—San 
Francisco—has as a frontispiece a picture 
of Bishop C. M. Galloway, D.D., LL.D., 
who is the eloquent Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, who de- 
livered the opening sermon of the Ecu- 
menical Conference, London, September 
last. His portrait shows him to be a man 
of marked ability. The paper is improv- 
ing in interest from month to month. 

“New York Observer "—New York— 
does not intend to be outdone by other il- 
lustrated religious weeklies. In a recent 
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number it had the pictures of Rev. John 
Hall and the Rev. Samuel M. Hopkins, 
D.D. Its numbers are always up to date. 

* Hospital "—London—has many inter- 
esting articles for nurses, and even for 
the laity. 

"Amateur Sportsman."—New York.— 
So much time and thought are given to 
sport in this country this journal ought 
to be highly appreciated. Boating, camp- 
ing out, moose and caribou hunting are 
ably described in this journal. - 

“Christian Work "—New York—con- 
tains an article by Charles H. Parkhurst 
on “ The Man with a Message." Thomas 
H. Hall, D.D., writes an artiele on the 
* City and Saloon." 

“ The New Voice "—Chicago, Ill.—opens 
with a symposium on “ An Irrefutable 
Document," namely,the canteen question, 
and includes pictures of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles, Major-General Oli- 
ver O. Howard, Brigadier-General Guy V. 
Henry, Brigadier-General Aaron S. Dag- 
gett, Brigadier-General Joseph Wheeler, 
Brigadier-General William Ludlow, Ma- 
jor-General William R. Shafter, and is 

eeping before the public the cause of 
temperance. 

“ Graphite" Jersey City, N. J.—is a 
four-sheet leaflet issued in the interest 
of Dixon's graphite productions, and for 
the purpose of establishing a better un- 
derstanding in regard to the different 
forms of graphite and their respective 
uses. Its articles are short and to the 
point. One article is on “ The Number 
of Words in a Lead l'encil," and the con- 
clusion has been reached that out of 
seven inches we should get 100.800 words, 
which is really a very interesting calcu- 
lation. It might be well for some of our 
lttle friends to calculate how many 
words they use to an inch, and they 
would find quite a big arithmetical sum 
to solve. 

“The Literary News"—New York— 
contains criticisms of many new illus- 
trated books. One is on “ With ‘ Bobs’ 
and Kruger." The * Boston Gazette” 
says: “ That no book on the Boer war is 
likely to attract so much attention as the 
above-nained one by Frederick J. Unger.” 
_ Another book, called “ Deborah,” is issued 
by Fleming 1I. Revell & Co., and contains 
& fine portrait of Deborah herself. It is 
a book of irresistible power, written by 
James M. Ludlow. 

“The Literary World."—Doston.— This 
is about the only monthly that is devoted 
to pure criticisms on literary efforts that 
is not illustrated yet succeeds in keeping 
up its popularity. Its articles are well 
written, and people pay attention to their 
comments. *' Kim,” Rudyard Kipling's 
new Book; “ Lazarre," by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood; * Winsome Womanhood,” 
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by Margaret Sangster, are finely de- 
scribed. 

“Saturday Evening Post "—Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—is again to the front in its 
literary productions. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A beautiful New Year's gift would be 
“New Physiognomy,” bound in heavy 
calf. Price, $8. 

“Sexual Physiology " is a work that 
has recently been revised by Dr. Hol- 
brook. The price is $2. Dr. Holbrook is 
also well known for his works on hygiene 
and the management of children. 

“The Diet Question,” by Susanna W. 
Dodd, contains valuable recipes, and 
should be in every household. Price, 25 
cents, 

Bound volumes of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for 1901 may be had for $2. All 
subscribers who will return their year's 
numbers in good condition can have the 
volume for $1. 

“The Manual of Mental Science, or 
Childhood, its Character and Culture," is 
invaluable to parents to study the dispo- 
sitions of their little ones and to keep a 
record of their children's sayings and do- 
ings and assist them in developing their 
minds. Price, $1. 

“ Temperaments.” By D. H. Jacques, 
M.D. This book considers the physical 
condition of man in relation to mental 
character. The subject is one of the most 
important within the province of the 
student and author; it is the foundation 
for all study connected with character 
reading, and is the best work now pub- 
lished. Dr. Jaeques has explained the 
bearing of the subject on marriage, edu- 
cation and training of children, occupa- 
tion, health, disease heredity, nationality 
and throughout the animal kingdom. 1t 
gives advice how to cultivate and restrain 
temperament tendencies, and should be 
in the hands of all students. It contains 
350 pages and 150 illustrations. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Five Minutes’ Chat with Young Wo- 
men." By Dio Lewis. This book is at- 
tractive on account of its earnest way of 
exposing errors and is full of advice of 
how to correct them. By reading this 
book American and English girls need 
not be sickly and delicate. Dio Lewis 
knows how to warn and counsel in a 
pithy, racy, interesting way. He is called 
“The Prince of button-hole preachers.” 
He is able to impart information in a way 
that impresses others with their short- 
comings, and makes them put into prac- 
tice his advice. Price, $1.50. 

For Girls. By Mrs. E. R. Sheperd. 
This book is a special physiology, in- 
tended as a supplement to the study of 
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general physiology. It is well written, 
and is so practical as to be easily under- 
stood. The work is used in many schools 
and is recommended by well-known 
teachers in very high terms of praise. 
Parents should secure a copy for their 
daughters. The book contains many 
hints which will probably be of lasting 
benefit. Price, $1.00. 

New Gymnastics. By Dio Lewis. At 
no period has the subject of gymnasties 
been more highly thought of than to- 
day. The system he presents is the out- 
come of years of study, and the work on 
New Gymnastics has been republished 
and used in England and Scotlaud, and 
translated and republished in Germany 
and Russia, South Africa and India. 
Every one can benefit by reading it. 
The exercises are such that they ean be 
carried out by any one in his or her own 
home. 'To be strong and healthy is to be 
a blessing to humanity. No more suit- 
able present can be given to a girl or boy 
than a copy of this work. Price, $1.50. 

“The New l'sychology; or, the Secret 
of Success," being practical instructions 
how to develop and employ thought- 
power. By "D. C. K.” Price, $2 post- 
paid. This volume contains full instruc- 
tions how to develop and use thought- 
power so as to become healthy, happy, 
and prosperous by obtaining mastery 
over self and influence over others. It 
consists of clearly expressed and easily 
understood lessons in the new psychol- 
ogy. These lessons are not theoretical, 
but thoroughly practical. 


A capital book is “ How to Use Fruits,” 
a practical manual for housekeepers, by 
Mrs. H. M. Poole. It contains 700 recipes 
for the preparation of foreign and do- 
mestic fruits. Price, cloth, $1. 


“Practical Psychology; or, How to Be 
Happy,” by Richard Harte, is an exceed- 
ingly able and interesting statement of 
the scientific facts and philosophical 
theories on which the New [Psychology 
is based. Price, 25 cents post-paid. 

“ Disease of Modern Life,” by Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Richardson, is one of the best 
works by that eminent physician. It 
treats of those matters that directly con- 
cern everyone, the everyday habits of 
life, and in clearest terms and vivid illus- 
trations gives warning and counscl to the 
reader. Price, $1.50. 


The earnest New Testament student is 
reminded here of our valuable and spe- 
cial work, which is interlineary, entitled 
“The Emphatic Diaglott,” containing the 
original Greek with word-for-word Eng- 
lish translation. Price $4. 


Practical works are these for use in the 
school-room by the often puzzled teacher 
in dealing with and bringing to the light 
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the qualifications and hidden talents of 
his pupils: * How to Teach; or, Phrenol- 
ogy in the School-room,” $1.50; “The 
Science of Mind Applied to Teaching,” 
$1.50; “ Brain and Mind; or, Mental 
Science Considered in Accordance with 
the Principles of Phrenology, and in Re- 
lation to Modern Physiology,” $1.50; “A 
Natural System of Elocution and Ora- 
tory," $2; "Common School Eloeution 
and Oratory," $1. 

“ Thought-Power: 
What It Does; or, 
Healthy, Happy, and Successful," by 
"D.C. K.” Price, 25 cents post-paid, 

“Your Mesmeric Forces and How to 
Develop Them," giving full nnd eompre- 
hensive instructions how to mesmerize, 
by Frank H. Randall. This book gives 
more real, practical instruction than 
many of the expensive so-called ** Courses 
of Instruction," advertised at $10, and is 
worth it. Agents’ terms: twelve copies 
forty per cent. express collect; one hun- 
dred copies fifty per cent. express collect. 
Price, $1.00. 


What It Is and 
How to Become 


WIIAT THEY SAY. 


“I received the books to-day. I also 
beg to thank you for the very good books. 
I value them highly.” P. J. B. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

“Enclosed please find postal money- 
order for $1 for renewal of my subscrip- 
tion to the PiIRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
1902. I find the JOURNAL invaluable and 
instructive. I wish I could afford to 
study Phrenology thoroughly. May God 
help you in your work." A. G. N. 

Dassel, Minn. 

“I received the Student’s Set on Mon- 
day last, and I am greatly satisfied with 
it.” C. H. F. 

Stockton, Calif. 

“I am an old man, 65 years old, and 
am quite well acquainted with your pub- 
lieations, and I know they are works that 
are calculated to do much good. I took 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL several 
years ago.” J. C. 

Lima, Ohio. 


THE * ANNUAL." 


“The Phrenological Annual" for 1902 
is without doubt the best issue, and, be- 
sides being fully illustrated, it contains 
twenty articles, many of which are illus- 
trated. The titles of the articles will be 
seen in the advertising pages. “ The 
Phrenological Annual" increases in in- 
terest every year, and the profession may 
be much benefited by being represented. 
I'rice, 35 cents. 
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The following is a letter written to the 
editor of the “ Daily News," London: 


Sir: As an investigator of Phrenology 
for upwards of thirty years, I am pleased 
to see your very fair review of Dr. Hol- 
lander's “Mental Functions of the 
Brain.” It will help towards putting 
Phrenology upon a right footing. You 
call attention to Dr. Hollander’s remark 
that Phrenology has suffered from the ig- 
norance of its practitioners. So it has; 
but it has suffered more from the virulent 
opposition and prejudice of medical men, 
It is hardly possible to find a single med- 
ical work published during the last thirty 
years which does not, when it pretends 
to deal with Phrenology, show an igno- 
rance more profound than that of any 
Phrenologist I ever met with; and, as edi- 
tor of “The Phrenological Magazine" 
for ten years, I came in contact with 
most of them. I should like to say here 
that Dr. Hollander's remark anent Phre- 
nologists may be taken as meaning more 
than I believe he intended it should. 
There are hundreds of men, some of them 
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practicing Phrenologists, capable and 
well-bred men, who have done a great 
deal, both by writing and teaching, to 
keep the subject alive in the face of enor- 
mous prejudice, Some of them, too, have 
done work of no mean importance in the 
sphere of investigation. They have done 
perhaps all that it was possible for them 
to do under the circumstances. For so 
great has been the hostility to the science 
that no official aid towards investigation 
could be obtained in any direction. I 
myself on several occasions have written 
to Home Secretaries desiring permission 
to examine and take measurements of 
the heads of malefactors, and only on one 
occasion did I get so much as the courtesy 
of an answer. Of course it was a refusal. 
It is to be hoped that we may soon see 
the beginning of a better state of things. 
I should like to add here, what your re- 
viewer has failed to note in his article, 
that every one of Dr. Hollander's up- 
wards of eight hundred *' cases " support 
and confirm the localizations of the 

Phrenologists. Iam, yours faithfully, 

A. T. Story. 

National Liberal Club, Nov. 12, 1901. 


A New Phrenological Game ! 


AES 


LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well kuown came of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most poji 


games ever published in the hauds of those interesten ju 
ibrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of 1terest 
o those not familiar with the subject. The sample showy 


above will give au idea of it, but some pew and novel 
features have been added to the merbods of pia ing. 


Tu by mall, post patd, on receipt of price,ouly 32 cents, | 


ress 
FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N.FOWLER & CO. 


Publishers, Publishe 
NEW YOHK. London, E, C. 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 


EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers, 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 


Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications, 
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Original from 
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The American Jnatitute of DGrenofoay 


Established April 20, 1866, by special act of the Legislature 
of the State of New York 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 


ETHNOLOGY 
Study of Races 


PHRENOLOGY 
Study of Character 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Study of Mind 


ANATOMY 
Study of Structure 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Study of Bodily 
Functions 


PHYSIOGNOMY 
Study of Faces 


HYGIENE 
Study of Health 


We have selected with care professors who 
will condense their wide experience into suitable 
lectures, which lectures will save the student 
much toil and research if daily attention is 
given to them. 


With the outlay of less than $100 you will 
have facilities that will widen your influence, in- 
crease your usefulness in life, and add to your 
facilities of doubling your income and placing 
you in your right sphere in life. 


Three lectures will be given daily, which the 
students must attend, and the remainder of the 
time should be devoted to writing out notes and 
the study of the subjects taken. As the time is 
short this is not considered too much. 


The leetures on Physiology alone 
are worth the whole fee, including 
the dissection of the human brain, 
in the third week in October. 


We want you to take the course of Phren- 
ology, and, if properly qualified, to enter the 
profession, feeling, that, in the first place, it will 
give you a new impetus in life. Secondly, that 
it is the profession of the day. Thirdly, because 
the work is one of high ideas. 


Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 


For terms and particulars apply to 


Go gle 


M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
27 East 21st Street, New York City 
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Àn Unusual Book Offer C H AT 
FOUR BOOKS FOR THE 
PRICE OF ONE 


THE FOUR BOOKS ARE 
Regular Price 


25€ FOR TWELVE 
A Little Lower than tbe Angels, by Clarence ' 
Lathb . M40 


MONTHS 
ury . . » . . ^ . . 
God Winning us, by Clarence Lathbury. . 0.40 " " 
Honedesumbepbiiemet: : : f| The phrenologist will tell 
$2.15 iti i j- 
If ordered IMMEDIATELY these four books will be you what qualities in busi 
sent for ONE DOLLAR, ness to cultivate and what 


ADOLPH ROEDER, Orange, N. J. | tO restrain, and CHAT will 
- — ——— -|tell you how to do it. A 
SELF-HYPNOTIC 26,000 people to date | bright, helpful, up-to-date 
HEALING professed Ot sue dé. | Magazine. Splendid publi- 
eases as they had falled in with medicine. All ac- " 
zur eh a a LUN | oS tony OU ne people: 


Oops the Psychic powers of man, enabling him to 
control his dreams, read the minds of friends and 


enemies, visit unknown parta of the earth. solve hard . 

probleins In this trance and remember ali when awake. Manhattan Re ortin (0 

FIVE COMPLETE TRIAL LESSONS will be sent for only 1 

l0c. Rilver and eut stamp tor postage. sctnally D X 

enabling the student to accomplish wonders without 

further charge. 4 Prot. R. E. DUTTON, Ph, D, ept. 150 Nassau Street 
6 Lincoln, Nebraska, U, N. A. NEW YOR K 


For. Health, Strongth, Vitality 


Read 
“HEALTH” 
A High Class Illustrated Monthly devoted 


to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


“IT TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.” 


On the staff of " HEALTH” are found the most brilliant writers and authori- 
ties on the subject of Preservation and Kestoration of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by natural methods, absolutely without drugs. 


Editor PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.; Associate Editor M. L. HOLBROOK, 
M. D.; Editor Physical Culture Department, PROF. P. VON. BUECKMANN; Home 
Department, HARHIET HEMIUP VAN CLEVE. 


Among Its brilliant staff of contributors may be cited the following names, which 
are, in themselves a guarantee of literary excellence; 


Countess de Chavanne Alice B. Stockham, M. D. A. B.Jamison M.D, 
Henry Wood, Esq, Robert Walter, M. D. James Havenseroft 
Edgar G. Bradford Albert Chavannes Susanna W. Dodds, M. D. 
Mrs. Hester X. Poole. Ellen Goodell Smith, M. D. Lorena Osborne Hunt 
In fact “HEALTH” contains a mine of valuable information upon 
the subject of health. Snbscription price $1 a year, single copies 10c, 


We want to send a Sample Copy FREE to every reader of 
this publication. A postal card will bring youacopy . . 


m ESTO Address HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


mandare Dept SS Dept. P. J. 1562 Broadway, New York. 


In writing to advertisers plense mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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_:The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rnbbings, sweats, electricity, systematio life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, Mrxsgi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


cere 1.00 


gation as yet undertaken by no other magazine.; Principles and Practice of Reme- 
ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, their {relation to CHRIS- M ASS AGE dial Treatment by Imparted 
TIAN DOCTRINES, Motion. Description of Manual 

| 


ESOTERIC SCIENCES, their practical bearing and | Processes, 12mo. 208 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


Sexual Neurasthenia 


AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


Its hygiene, canses, symptoms and 
treatment., With a chapter on Diet. 
By Dr. Beard. Fourth edition. 
Nearly 300 pages. Price $2.00. 


TOKOLOGY 


A Book for Every Woman. By Dr. 
Auce B. Srocgmam. Third and revised 
edition. 370 pages. Clotb. Price 
$2.25. Illustrated. The dedication by 
the author to one who has faith in the 
physical redemption of woman by correct 
living has been the inspiration. 


Matrimonial Adaptation 
or, PHRENOLOGY 


APPLIED TO 
Home Life and the Domestio Relation, 


connection with the exact sciences. 

BIOLOGY, the origin and unfoldment of life in ita 
higher and occult, as well as ite more material 
phases, treated in such a manner as to be of invalu- 
able help to the Btudent.z 

A CONTINUED LINE OF INSTRUCTIONS for indi- 
vidual development. 

SOLAR BIOLOGY and ASTROLOGY will receive 
special attention. 

OCCULT SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR, TONE, and 
QUALITY of prevailing zodiacal aigu considered in 
each number. 

This collection of rare and interesting material will be 
handsomely covered each month in the color of the 
pecralling zodiacal sign, and no time or expense will 

spared to make this journal one of the leading 
periodicals of the day. 


H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 


Annua! subscription, $1.50; sample copy, 15 cta. 
Foreign, Ts. 2d. Address 


ESOTERIO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
APPLEGATE, CALIF. 


"KISSING" 


The art of osculation curiously, historically, bumor- 
ously and poetically considered. Tella ali about 
kissing from the earllest days down to the present 
time. A remarkably curious and wonderfully inter- 
esting book. Price 25 cents. Addreas 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 F. 21st St., New York. 


A New Poster 


for Lecturers. Size, 19x24 inches. 


With a large Phrenological or Model 
Head, attractive portraits of Spurs- 
heim, Gall, Prof. Fowler, Jay Gould, 
Thomas Platt, McKinley, Bryan, 


Edwin Booth, Sarah Bernhardt, etc. showing What Mental Qualities Har- 

" monize, and Who May and Who Ma 

Just the thing for Lecturers Not Unite in Marriage. 
to use in billing a town or village, 8vo, 64 pages, 30 cents By 5. P. SHULL 


or for evening entertainment. Space 
left for date and name of lecturer. 


Printed on good paper, and for sale at FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
$1.00 Per Hundred 27 E. 21st St., New York 
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THE INTEHNATIONAL 


Phrenological Annnal 


And Register of Phrenological 
Practitioners 


A YEAR-BOOK OF MENTAL SCIENCE 


—EDITED BY— 


JESSIE A. FOWLER and D. T. ELLIOTT 


This number contains 100 pages and will 
be ready January 1, 1902. Price 25 cents. 


The Annual would be found of value to 
all readers of Phrenological books, educa- 
tion, modern theological thought, and to 
those who are about to get married, for the 
articles this year inserted in the Annual will 
be of that nature, that readers will find a 
succinct explanation of why the science 
should be studied. Each article is com- 
plete in itself, and is a gem that is worth 
setting in every student's library. Each 
writer varies in his way of presenting the 
subject of Phrenology, and on this account 
the Annual will prove of special attraction. 

It will also contain full particulars of the 
American Institute of Phre- 
nology and the following articles: “The 
Usefulness of Phrenology,” by Mrs. L. L. 
Plunkett ; ‘Localization of Cerebral Func- 
tions,” Julius Kuhn; “Motive Tempera- 
ment” and “Comparison between William 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt,” by J. 
A. Fowler; ‘Why Should the Phrenologist 
Study Hygiene?" by O. 8. Wales; ‘ The 
Temple of Phrenology,” by Margaret I. 
Oox ; ‘‘ How Phrenology Helps the Speak- 
er,” J. A. Young; ''Phrenology aud Its 
Bearing on the Church and Ministry,” by 
Rev. Alfred Ramey; “Phrenology and 
Education," E. E. Bellows; ‘Some Rea- 
sons Why People do not Believe in Phren- 
ology,” I. L. Dunham; * Phrenology and 
Adaptability in Marriage” William E. 
Youngquist ; * How Phrenology Helps the 
Student in Dramatic Reading,” Miss L. M. 
Plunkett; ‘‘ Hints to Students in the 
Field," Henry Cross. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY 


27 East 2ist Street, New York 


Treatment of Children 


SPECIAL ADVICE ON THE 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


Chüdren who have peculiar tempers, 
and children who are forgetful, diso- 
bedient, and inattentive at school, should 
be brought where valuable suggestions 
will be given to each. 

Doctors are daily sending test cases 
that they may receive special advice. 


Suggestions given for home treatment. 


Arrest of Mental Development is 
a specialty in treatment. 

Dullness and Mental Inactivity thor- 
oughly studied at 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East z | at St. Ne ney York City 


Health and a Day 


By Dr. LEWIS G. JANES, M.A. 


Author of '' Life as a Fine Art," “A Study of Primi- 
tive Christianity.’ «Evolution of Moralin, “Social 
Ideals and Social! Progress,” , ete, 


“Give me health and a day, and [will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous." —EXRBSON. 


From the Author's "Foreword": 


“This little book alina at a sane and rational treat- 
ment of the problem of health and the conditions of 
& normal and useful life. It Pee no panacea. It 
prescribes no iron regimen, It proclaims no new and 
wonderful discovery, Ita method ts that of suggestion 
rather than advice. It teaches self-healing and not 
Vicarious help. Its philosophy is based on science 
and common sense, consecrated by an ideal purpose— 
the faith rhat this ilfe is really worth living, and that 
tt [8 our duty to make the most and the best of it.” 


Contents: I. The Unity of Life. II. The Temple of 
the Holy Spirit. ILL Cleanliness and Godliness. IV. 


'* Healtt in the Home, V. Food for Body and Mind. VI. 


VH. Vocation and A vocation. 
1X. Travel and the 


Education and Health. 
VIEL Aspiration and Inspiration. 


Open Mind. X. The Saving Value of Ideals. XI. The 
Ministry of Pain. XII. Members of One Body, XIII. 
Art aud Life. XIV. Opportunity. 


Cloth, 180 pages, 91. ibid. postpaid 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 
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' 37, 39 & 41 W. 26th St.. N. Y. Che 
MILLER 8 HOTEL BET. BROADWAY 4 PIXTM AVE, T 
Three minutes’ walk from Madison Square Park. Fifteen 
minutes by trolley cars from Central Park, Elevated 
and electric cars to all parts of the city. Convenient to 
Chnrchee, Theatres, Lecture Halls, and large Dry Goods 
Stores. A quiet, home-like place for guests, permanent 
or ent, Electric Elevator, Sanitary Toilets, Enam- 
eled Bath-tubs, Turkish, Electric, and R 
nected with the Hotel, at speci ] rates to 
lished 30 years and just renovated throughout. 

Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $30 per week according to room. 


Baths con- | 


U. S. SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Law Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send for our circulars. 


SAMPLE Coples of 100 different Leading News- 
papers and Magazines sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cents to pay for mailing. U. S, 
Subscription Agency, Law Bullding, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sept. 1, 1900 W.M. HAIGHT, Proprietor 


WE RESTORE SICHT! 
CLASSES RENDER 


DEFECTIVE VISION t3 


9 


— áo mmo. 


HYPNOTIS | Self-Control and 
Personal Magnetism, 
As practically applied, taught privately and by mall. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY sx 


Sample mailed free. 


WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BALTE! 
ARMony: 
APPINESS!: 


can be kept on Dixon's American Graphite 
Penella withont breaking off every nute, 
They writo stoothest and Jast longest. Ask your 
dealer for DIXON'S PENCILS, or mention 
THR PHRENOLOOIOAL JOURNAL, and gend 16 cents 
in stamps for samplos worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


FREE to F, A.M. Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys- 
teries, also large Catalogne of 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels. Badges Pins, Charms, 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & C*., Publishers 
and Munufacturers of Mas- 
onic Gooda, No, 212 Broad- 
way, New York City, 


Subscribe NOW for 


“MIND” 


The world’s lending Magazine of 
Liberal and Advanced Thought. 
EDITFD BY 
JOHN EMERY MCLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON, 
Contributions from the best-known writers on 
Science, Philosophy, Keligion, Psychology, 
Metaphysics, Occultism, etc. 
Now in its fourth year. 
$2,00 per annum. 20 cents a copy, | 
At all news-stands. or matied by the publishers. | 
Send 10 cents for Sample Copy and Catalogue of | 
new and important books on the above and kindred | 
subjects, A full line of Advanced Thought works 
kept constantly on hand, 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
* Life" Building, New York, N. Y. 


UNPARALLELED CLUBBING OFFERT 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to send, to the same address for one year, 


MIND and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR ONLY $2.00. 


This is the regular price of the former magazine alone, 
and, as this offer is apt to be withdrawn at an early 
date, it should be avalled of at once by both new and 
renewing subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 


Digitizea by GOK gle UNIVERSITY OF MICH 


PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 


Interested in the evolution of man, of brain and of 
mind should subseribe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 


an exponent of human character. 10 ers, for sample 
copy. $1.60 per year. Our phrenological g&chool ts 
now in session. Write for particulars, enclosing stamp. 
L, A, VAUGHT. PUBLISHER, 
Dept. F, 615 Inter Ocean Bldg., Chicago, 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 


Subecription price, 50 cents. 


1020 Market Street - 


San Francisce 


ADVERTISEMEN TS. 13 


J U ST PU BL I SH E D. Crown 8vo. 150 Pages. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Post Free, 2s. 9d. American Price, $1.00 


YOUR MESMERIC FORCES 


HOW TO DEVELOP THEM 


GIVING FULL GIVING FULL 
AND AND 
COMPREHENSIVE COMPREHENSIVE 
INSTRUCTIONS ~ fÈ INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO p HOW TO 
MESMERIZE - MESMERIZE 


FRANK H. RANDALL 


This book gives more real, practical instruction 
than many of the expensive so-called ‘‘COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION" advertised at $10.00. 

Agents wanted, write for terms. 


London: L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus 
NEW YORK: 27 East Twenty-First Street 
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The Dodds Hygeian Home PURLEY BOOKS 


4518 Washington Boul., St. Louis, Mo. “ The Self and 


In the Dodds Hygelan Home the patient is cured, not Sex Series " 
by drug medicines, which always waste vital force, but 
by employing those agents and influences which are | Have the anqualified en- 
life-giving and health-producing. The bygientc system dorsemen! of Rev.Charies 
embraces everything that is curative; nothing that M. Sheldon, Dr. Francia 
EM or destroys vitality, | REC d 

.Susanna W. and Mary Dodds have been estab- . Clark, Rev, F, B. Mey- 
lished in St. Louis for mace than Kauter ot snm er, Dr. Cuyler, Edward 
And are well known às abie physicians. undreds o Com. 4 - 
patients, both in the city and out of it, have been re- in om. Jobn W. Philip, 
stored to health by them; many of these patients bad Mayor Jones of Toledo, 
been given up by other doctors before coming under Frances E. Willard, Lady 
their treatment, Women, after Dos — DM Henry Somerset, Eminent 
nothing except an operation could cure them, have Physicians and bundreds 
of others, 
BOOKS TO MEN 


been successfully treated by these physicians, without 
resorting to the knife. The judicious use of the hygi- 
enic agents not only does away with drugging, but 
with tbe ater part of surgical work. Were the 
practice of hygiene universal, health would be the rule 
and sickness the exception. 


The Drs. Dodds make a specialty of diseases of BY 
women ; also — of ey ter SPA. ane SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. SYLvanvs STALL, D.D. 
cure every case of chronic diarrhea and catarrh o " x 
the bowels, provided there ls a fair amount of vitality Whata Tones Bay Ona is Snae io Runw 
te work be s and —_—— — rd eet Oe. What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
n liver affections, nate constipation. ab - 
aches of long standing, as well as kidney disease in ita BOOKS TO WOMEN 
earlier stages, they succeed in curing after otber By Mus, MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M.D., AND MRS. 
methods have been tried 1n vain. The bygienic treat- Emma F. A. DRAKE, M.D. 
ment fa applicable to every known disease What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
Patients received into our Home. Send for circular. What a Young Woman Ought to Know 


: Wha a Young Wife Ought to Know 
Health ín the Household or Hygienic Cookery, is for 
sale at our office; price $2 00. Price, $1.00 net per copy, post free 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
Drs. 3. W. and M. DODDS. 27 East 21st Street, New York 


The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 
Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 50c. per 
insertion, $4.00 per year. 


JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio 


Dr. Shepard's Sanitarium 


8| and 83 Columbia Heights — - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 

Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 

Address : CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student's Set 


For 1902 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. y the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. Ô. S. and L. N. FowLER. Cloth, $1 oo. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. DRAYTON, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. f 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 

ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 

Sg an M. D. 150 illustrations, Cloth, 
1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the *'Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS. 


$3.00, 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 


Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLer. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00, 


The Constitution of Man 


Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. CoMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 


$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional By 

Tuomas A. and WILLIAM Hype. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 


Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET [Price, $18.75], 


Jor which I enclose $13.00. 
Express Address 
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Was Adam an American? 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The questions have been asked, 
“Was Adam an American, and was 
the Garden of Eden in the Klon- 
dyke?” It is no fantasy of the imag- 
ination, but a sober question, and 
about to be put to the proof by the dis- 
coveries of a scientific expedition. If 
not actually in the Klondyke, some- 
where in the frozen North of this Con- 
tinent Adam and Eve may have lived. 
Morris K. Jesup, the millionaire New 
York banker, president of the Museum 
of Natural History, is the backer of a 
unique expedition in search of the 
cradle of the human race. The ex- 
plorers are further expected to prove 
that the first man, the father of man- 
kind, was an American. 

As we have already said, it is be- 
lieved that the North American Indian 
is the primal type of man; that he 
spread over the rest of the world by 
crossing from North America to Si- 
beria, instead of having been an Asi- 
atic type that crossed from Siberia to 
North America. With the deep poetic 
significance of the idea that Adam was 
an American, science does not concern 
itself. It is in search of facts, not a 
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theme for epics; but poets will follow 
with an interest no less than that of 
scientists the work of three courage- 
ous savants who have risked their lives 
among glaciers and snow-fields in 
search of the Garden of Eden. 

Mr. Buxton has just returned from 
a successful trip in Siberia. He trav- 
elled five thousand versts in Kam- 
chatka and other semi-polar districts. 
He brought with him, in company with 
W. Jochelson and W. Bogaras, one 
hundred boxes of collections for the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
of New York citv; duplicates will be 
given to the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Sciences. The explorers have thor- 
oughly investigated many tribes dur- 
ing the past fourteen months. 

Believing the red Indian was the 
primal type of man, an unique expedi- 
tion was started for finding out all 
about the Indian tribes of the Arctic 
Zone. 

The above-named explorers did ex- 
cellent work in Alaska, and on his re- 
turn Mr. Buxton demonstrated hia 
great scientific knowledge, and his 
many Columbus friends recalled the 
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fact that he was a member of the 
famous McIlhenny scientific expedi- 
tion to Point Barrow, Alaska. On his 
return from that country he brought 
many curious specimens met with on 
his travels. The immediate destina- 
tion of two of the explorers will be 
Northeastern Siberia, the theory being 


held that primal man crossed the: 


world from North America to Siberia, 
and these deductions had been drawn 
from investigations made by Dr. Boaz, 
Livingston Farrand, and Harlan J. 
Smith, who claimed, instead of the 
Asiatic people crossing to the Ameri- 
ean Continent, the migrations were 
from the new world to the old. The 
explorers are to separate at Vladivos- 
tock, Buxton travelling northward, 
where he expects to meet his comrades 
in 1902. Mr. Buxton confined his 
work mainly to the zoological field. 
He made a collection of birds and 
mammals in the region he explored, 
and also excavated for bones of the 
enormous animals which once inhab- 
ited northern Siberia. The Russian 
government Pe every facility at 
the command of the explorers, who 
carried ample provisions with them. 

In 1903 the three explorers are to 
meet in New York City, arrange their 
specimens, compile accounts of their 
scientific researches, and decide from a 
scientific stand-point whether the Gar- 
den of Eden was in the Klondyke. 

The expedition has for its object the 
investigation of the tribes, past and 
present, on the coast of the North Pa- 
cific Ocean, beginning at the Amoor 
River in Asia and extending ngrth- 
ward to Behring Sea, then southeast- 
ward along the American coast as far 
as the Columbia River. 

Their explorations may upset all 
preconceived theories of the origin of 
man and the growth of civilization. 

The Russiun explorers above-named 
will study the native language, songs, 
costumes, and characteristics of every 
tribe which inhabits Northeastern Si- 
beria; thousands of miles of this 
region being unknown to the scientific 
world, where explorers have never 
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penetrated, while Mr. Buxton, who is 
an American naturalist, will confine 
his work mainly to the zoological field. 

Mr. Buxton won the right to be a 
member of the expedition by his work 
with the Smithsonian Expedition to 
Point Barrow in 1897 and 1898. 

He is a graduate of the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, elass of "95, and 
is an observing and intelligent young 
man. His story of “ Life in Alaska 
and the Hardships Encountered” is 
full of interest. From his trip in 
Alaska he brought home 1,500 birds, 
5,000 eggs, 1,700 ethnological speci- 
mens, 900 mammals; a large collection 
of insects, plants, fishes, and marine 
invertebre; and over 600 splendid 
negatives of photographs of native 
animals and Alaskan scenery, making 
12,000 specimens, weighing eleven and 
a half tons, as a result of the trip in 
the far North. His lectures are illus- 
trated by over one hundred views, se- 
lected from a series of six hundred; 
these views being all new, and many 
are of scenes and subjects that were 
never before caught by the camera. 
Arctic Alaska is a naturalist's paradise 
and a sportsman’s dream. 
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It is a wonderful provision of nat- 
ure that provides the world with such 
an endless variety of types of individu- 
als. If all were alike, and we were all 
of the vital temperament, who would 
be our explorers? We should have 
none. One with the vital tempera- 
ment cannot withstand the severity of 
the weather so well as one with a 
strong motive temperament; conse- 
quently, in all walks of life the Creator 
provides His leaders and arranges for 
His work to be carried on irrespective 
of the thought of man concerning his 
successor. 

All our explorers have been men es- 
pecially built for the purpose; thus Dr. 
Franklin, Peary, Nansen, and Bald- 
win, have been endowed with a special 
physique to withstand the intense cold 
of the north. 
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Norman G. Buxton is one of the 
youngest explorers who has accom- 
plished herculean tasks in pursuit of 
scientific knowledge in northern lands. 
He is remarkably strong, tough, and 
enduring, though he has a high degree 
of quality which almost gives him the 
appearance of delicacy. His features 
are finely cut, yet they betoken the 
character that manifests itself in his 
brain. The nose and chin are both 
strong, indicating endurance, and they 
correspond with the organs of Firm- 
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explorer, for without it he would have 
to continually refer to his books or 
printed data for information. 


LANGUAGE. 


A large development of Language 
should help to make him an excellent 
speaker, and to talk as though he 
loved to recall the scenes through 
which he had passed. He is able to 
make everything so clear to others 
that they are ready to hear him again 
and again. He knows how to convey 
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ness and Destructiveness. Had he a 
weak chin his face would lack the dig- 
nity which it now possesses, and he 
would hardly be found carrying out 
the labors ef an investigator in Arctic 
Tegions. 

His forehead is high, which shows 
that he can go ahead and do his work 
without paying much attention to 
what others may have to say concern- 
ing it. His Locality is one of the re- 
markable characteristics of his per- 
ceptive mind; this enables him to re- 
member places and landmarks, and 
when travelling he will be able to 
recollect a route that he has passed on 
a previous visit to the country, and will 
note the different changes that have 
taken place during his absence. His 

eral memory of facts is excellent; 

e can remember incidents and experi- 

ences without any failure of accuracy, 

and could quote from memory a great 
many technicalities. 

This is one of the essentials of an 
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a great deal of useful information con- 
cerning the subjects he has studied. 


HUMAN NATURE. 


One of the characteristics that 
marks a successful explorer is his large 
Human Nature, which enables him to 
tread the characteristics of utter 
strangers with marked ability, and 
this is what Mr. Buxton is able to do. 
It does not matter whether he is de- 
scribing character in some literary ef- 
fort, or whether he is quickly making 
up his mind whether to engage a cer- 
tain man as guide along an important 
track of country, or whether he is 
choosing his friends in a social way, he 
always does so with a thoroughness and 
far-sighted vision that shows him to be 
a man of singular intuitional ability. 


ORDER. 


As Order is the first law of nature 
so it is one of the prime factors of a 
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successful traveller. He must ante- 
date his plans in a methodical manner, 
and arrange how he is to meet his 
eprom mR: how he is to further his 
plans by knowing beforehand what he 
intends to accomplish. An explorer 
who has no Order should either de- 
velop the faculty at once, or have some 
one engaged to be at his elbow who will 
supply this defect. 


HEIGHT OF HEAD. 


The Organ of Firmness is well de- 
veloped, and this gives him great pe 
severance; great positiveness of char- 
acter, when he knows he is right, and 
will-power. Hence he has pushed 
ahead of others through his strong de- 
termination. 

Conscientiousness is another very 
strong factor in bringing about his 
success, for he does not allow himself 
to forget any duty or obligation. He 
is very exacting himself; hence makes 
an excellent master in regulating his 
campaign work. He does not shirk 
any disagreeable task upon another, 
and it is Conscientiousness that helps 
him to sce his obligations, and fortifies 
himself to carry them out. 

Benevolence makes him exceedingly 
sensitive, sympathetic, tender in re- 
gard to the feelings and wants of oth- 
ers, and it modifies any harshness 
that might express itself through his 
large Conscientiousness, Destructive- 
ness, and Firmness. 


MECHANICAL ABILITY. 


A man nowadays should possess the 
ability to direct his hands by his brain. 
Poor indeed is the one who is not able 
to do this. Fortunately, Mr. Buxton 
has excellent mechanical ability, and is 
able to invent and show skill in using 
machinery in an emergency, or in 
working out thoughts in a literary ef- 
fort, for Constructiveness does not act 
alone or without the aid of other facul- 
ties. It is often as important to a 
writer as to an inventor. What an all- 
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round man an explorer should be. He 
may be miles away from what we know 
at home as a mechanical workshop; 
therefore, he has not only to take his 
tools with him, but know how to use 
them if there is any break-down con- 
nected with sledges, boats, or canoes. 


SUBLIMITY. 


It is not every man who would 
choose the extremes of Iceland’s 
weather. Without Sublimity he could 
not appreciate and enjoy nature under 
its various conditions. A man could 
not see the grandeur of a mountain- 
top, the magnificence of a sunset, the 
grand fall of water over a deep preci- 
pice, or lakes of ice, or miles of snow, 
without knowing what is beyond. 
Fortunately for those who stay at 
home, travellers have a large develop- 
ment of Sublimity, and glory in the 
appreciation of the natural beauty of 
scenery. 


SOCIAL QUALITIES. 


It is not necessary for a traveller to 
lack social qualities. Have not Cap- 
tain Peary and his wife proved that 
they can surround themselves with do- 
mestic comforts even in the Arctic 
regions. 


RESUME. 


In short, he is a remarkable man, 
and is sure to have a direct influence 
over others through his scientific at- 
tainments, and will accomplish much 
special work in an intellectual direc- 
tion. 

He has the capabilities to make an 
excellent explorer, literary critic, in- 
ventor, linguist, and lecturer; before 
he has finished his career he will prob- 
ably have succeeded along one or all 
of these lines. 

He has the thoughtfulness of Dr. 
Franklin, the Arctic explorer; the per- 
severance of Peary; the courage of 
Baldwin, and the accuracy of Nansen. 
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Classification and Adaptation of the Faculties 
and their Position, as Corresponding 
with their Function. 
PART I. 


Every work of God is perfect — of 
man imperfect. Nor is it difficult to 
perceive at a glance whether a given 
thing is the workmanship of God or 
man, judgment being formed upon its 
internal structure alone. For what- 
ever is divine in device or execution is 
absolutely perfect; whereas, whatever 
is human is improvable. 

,Pre-eminently is this true of what- 
ever appertains to mind, because here 
the very perfection of Infinite Wis- 
dom is manifest, and of finite contriv- 
ance palpable. If, therefore, Phren- 
ology be true, appertaining as it does 
to mind, to attempt its scientific anal- 
ysis, it will be found a perfect system 
of mental philosophy, complete in it- 
self, and so palpably correspondent 
with nature as to carry conviction of 
its truth to every reflecting mind. 

Moreover, whatever nature does, 
she effects by means of instruments, 
or what might be called tools; that is, 
for all her effects she has her causes. 
Consequently, if Phrenology be true, 
it will point out those instrumentali- 
ties by which various mental phe- 
nomena are attained, and in case it 
does this, it must embody the true sci- 
ence of mind. 

This important subject will develop 
four points of phrenological fact and 
philosophy. First, the grouping of 
the organs, and their juxtaposition as 
facilitating their concert of action, 
showing that those designed to act 
Most powerfully in concert are located 
nearest together, and also that those 
groups are placed in regions where 

ev can perform their office to better 
advantage than if placed in any other 
part. And thus throughout univer- 
sal nature we find every organ to oc- 
cupy that particular position in which 

It ean serve its office to better advan- 

tage than if located anywhere else. 
For example, all roots are found in the 
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ground, and could perform their office 
nowhere else, while the position of 
leaves and limbs enables them to act to 
better advantage than they could act 
anywhere else. Bark, the protector 
of trees, is on the outside, and the feet 
of all locomotive animals are just 
where those feet should be to perform 
their office. And thus of the fins and 
tail of fish, the eyes of all animals, the 
heart, muscles, bones, and everything. 
In case, therefore, Phrenology be true, 
we shall find all its organs to accord 
with this great arrangement of nat- 
ure. In other words, we can see a 
ES fitness and adaptation 
etween such organs and their offices. 
This law we* shall apply, first, to 
groups of organs, and secondly, to in- 
dividual organs. 

Secondly, we shall give the exact 
analysis or adaptation of these re- 
spective faculties, and point out that 
great end in the animal or mental 
economy which they subserve, which 
will be found the most effectual of all 
means for obtaining a precise knowl- 
edge of the function of these faculties. 
To remember that to which a faculty 
is adapted, or its exact office in the 
mental economy, is to have both a 
general and specific idea of its nature, 
and what it does. 

Thirdly, very many important mor- 
al inferences grow out of this analysis 
of the faculties, partly by pointing out 
the exact form in which they should 
be exercised to secure the highest 
amount of virtue and happiness, and 
partly by pointing out the origin and 
causes of vice. | 

Fourthly, this mode of discussing 
this subject will enable us to present 
to excellent advantage the general sub- 
ject of the combinations of the facul- 
ties, as causing and accounting for 
mental phenomena. Yet this depart- 
ment will be rather incidental until 
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pleted, because it is based in them. 

Everything in nature is self-classi- 
fied. Thus, stones form one class; 
trees another; fish another; and birds, 
swine, tigers, monkeys, and human be- 
ings, each other classes. Nor does 
any individual, throughout all nat- 
ure's works, stand alone; but everyone 
is grouped by its very nature into one 
or another class nearly like itself. 
Nor is any arrangement of nature 
more beneficial than this classification. 
Accordingly, since this classifying 
principle runs throughout universal 
nature, in case Phrenology forms a 
part of that nature, it must appertain 
equally to this science, and form no 
small part of it. And thus we find it 
does, though some of the faculties 
were discovered by one man in one na- 
tion and century, and others by other 
men in other nations and centuries; 
yet, on taking a general survey of 
them all, we find them self-classified 
into groups, all those bearing a general 
resemblance to each other being locat- 
ed together. Thus all the social fac- 
ulties are located in a family circle in 
the lower portion of the head. The 
animal sentiments are found together 
at the sides of the head. The moral 
faculties are all in a cluster on the top 
of the head; while the intellectual 
faculties are in one solid body in the 
forehead, and their subdivisions oc- 
cupy particular portions of their do- 
main. 

Moreover, the location of each of 
these groups corresponds beautifully 
with its respective office. Thus the 
social affections occupy the back and 
lower portion of the head, being 
thrust forward as little as possible, 
and covered by hair. And, accord- 
ingly, the feelings which they produce 
are brought forward in society less 
conspicuously than our other feelings. 
Thus we do not stand upon the cor- 
ners of the streets to tell people how 
much we love our wives, children, and 
friends. In fact, the very proverb is 
that three spoil the company. In 
other words, we prefer to exercise our 
social faculties in the presence only of 
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those we love, because they experience 
a chill in the presence of those we do 
not love. In correspondence with 
this exclusive mode of exercising 
them, we find their organs placed be- 
low and behind the others, compar- 
atively out of sight. 

Again, as their organs are located. 
in the posterior-inferior portion of the 
head, so their faculties occupy a like 
position in the mentality. To explain 
the law here involved. A given quan- 
tity of philosophical capability is 
more elevated in the scale of mentality 
than the same quantity of domestic 
love. That is, thousands of women 
have probably possessed as great an 
amount of social affection as Franklin 
or Bacon did of philosophical power; 
yet there is something in the grade or 
tone of intellectual character and phi- 
losophy which commends itself more 
to the inner comprehensions of man- 
kind, and accordingly the social or- 
gans are below and behind the others. 
Or thus, proceeding from the soles of 
the feet to the crown of the head, at 
every inch of our ascending progress 
we find organs whose functions are 
more and still more important until 
we arrive at the crown of the head. 
True, feet are handy articles, and we 
cannot well do without them, yet we 
can live though they are destroyed. 
But the organs higher up in the body 
perform an office more vitally impor- 
tant to human existence, for we can- 
not live long without their action. 
Yet even they perform an office less 
essential to life than the heart and 
lungs—organs located at the top of 
the body proper, and performing the 
highest function of the life process— 
so essential that we cannot live an 
instant after their function ceases. 
But even they perform a less elevated 
office than the brain, which, located at 
the very top of the body, performs the 
highest function of all the mental. 
Man was not created mainly as a phys- 
ical being, but as a mental and moral 
being. In other words, the brain per- 
forms that great function for which 
man, and, in fact, universal nature 
were created. 
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Brains, Drink and Commerce. 
POWERFUL EVIDENCE; A STRONG WARNING. 


Is the American workingman su- 
erior to the English and the German? 
The.above question was answered in 
the affirmative, and the reasons were 
given in an-article that appeared in 
papers in Belgium, France, and Eng- 
land, and was sent from this country 
for publication in Europe by M. Ru- 
dolph Meyhoffer, who came from Brus- 
sels as an international delegate to the 
Y. M. C. A. Jubilee in Boston last 
June. He stayed long enough to 
study industrial and educational con- 
ditions in the leading States, includ- 
ing the question of American trade su- 
premacy. 

England and other European coun- 
tries have anxiously asked for the 
causes of the commercial supremacy of 
the United States. A recent number 
of the English edition of “ The Re- 
view of Reviews” says: “‘ Cassell's 
Magazine’ contains a number of short 
articles by some of the most prominent 
engineers and business-men of the 
United States upon the question of 
“American Competition.) Most of the 
writers agree in saying that the Amer- 
ican workman is the chief agent in 
enabling American manufacturers to 
take first place in the world. Walter 
MacFarland, of Pittsburg, gives one 
important reason for this. He says: 
‘It appears that the American work- 
men are much better time-keepers 
and far less given to dissipation than 
those in Great Britain.’ One of the 
best firms of British shipbuilders re- 
eentlv stated that there is a loss of 
time amounting to nearly twenty per 
cent. due largely to drunkenness. If 
anything approaching these figures is 
true generally, there can be no sur- 
prise that (English) firms open to com- 
petition from well-managed American 
works should have a hard time. In 
inquiring as to the cause of this great- 
er sobriety of the American, the fact 
appears that twenty years ago business 
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interests in the United States paid no 
attention to the effect of the beverage 
use of alcohol or of tobacco on work- 
ing ability. About that time the now 
almost universal study of Physiology, 
which includes, with other laws of 
health, those which relate to the nat- 
ure and effects of alcoholic drinks and 
other narcotics began to be a legal re- 
quirement for all pupils in the public 
schools of this country.” 

During the last ten or fifteen years 
the children have been carrying from 
the schools to the home of the sev- 
enty-five millions of people of the 
United States the story of the evil nat- 
ure and bad effects of alcoholic drinks 
and other narcotics. As a result of 
the diffusion of this knowledge the 
railroads of the United States now al- 
most universally refuse employment 
to men who drink whether on or off 
duty. 

Carroll D. Wright’s Labor Bureau 
investigations show that more than 
seventy-five per cent. of the employers 
of skilled labor in the United States 
require total abstinence of their em- 
ployees, and fifty per cent. of the 
employers of unskilled labor demand 
the same. These requirements, the 
cordial acquiescence in them by the 
employed, and the commercial su- 
premacy which this knowledge helps 
to secure to the United States, have 
been promoted by the truth taught by 
the schools that alcoholic drinks in- 
jure working ability. 

The different reception given by 
workmen to the employers’ demand 
for abstinence where scientific tem- 
perance is not taught in the public 
schools is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing incident: The manager of th« 
Borsig factory in Germany recently 
posted an order forbidding the work- 
men to bring into the factory beer or 
other spirituous liquors, or to drink 
the same during working hours. The 
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workmen, numbering over a thousand, 
held a meeting, and objected to this 
order. The next day they conspicu- 
ously carried in their beer. During 
the excitement caused by the order a 
pamphlet appeared by an old factory 
official who affirmed that the use of 
alcoholic drink was detrimental to the 
laborer's own interest. He referred 
to the cleverness and sobriety of the 
American workmen, which makes 
them able to do very exact and precise 
work, which, he says, is not possible in 


German industry because of the 
drinking habits of the laboring 
classes. 


The American workman does not re- 
sent the employer’s demand for ab- 
stinence, because he has learned, often 
from his child in public school, that al- 
cohol not only dulls the brain, but 
weakens that nerve-control of muscle 
that is necessary to the precision es- 
sential for fine work. 

The nomination for knighthood of 
Sir Hiram Maxim, the American-born 
inventor, for his work in England was 
one of the last official acts of Queen 
Victoria. In an article in the June 
number of “The World’s Work,” Sir 
Hiram furnishes direct testimony to 
the same point. While describing the 
results of the English unions, he says: 
“The English workman spends a great 
part of his earnings in beer, tobacco, 
and betting; he has no ambition.” Of 
course not, for in dulling the brain, 
he dulls ambition. “The American 
workman,” he says, “wishes to get 
on; he accomplishes a great deal more 
work in a day than any other workman 
in the world.” 

England is beginning to see the dif- 
ference in results between occasional 
talks by temperance advocates to 
school children and the systematic 
graded public-school study of this 
topic required by law in the United 
States. 

At a recent meeting in Birmingham 
addressed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the presiding officer, Edwin 
Smith, said: “ We are being beaten in 
skill by America. She has been lavish 
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in spending money in educating the 
brains of her people while we have 
been lavish in poisoning them. If we 
spent per head on alcohol the same as 
America, our drink bill would be 
about sixty-six millions of pounds less 
than it is now. We cannot succeed 
commercially while we are handi- 
capped in this way to the extent of 
ry lent per cent. The great mass 
of the working people in this country 
are totally ignorant of the effect of 
drink.” He said that England ought 
not to leave the education on this sub- 
ject merely to the temperance soci- 
eties, but that it should be undertaken 
by the State. Surely if the State must 
encourage the traffic for revenue, it 
should in fairness educate every child 
in government schools as to the nature 
and danger of alcohol and the benefits 
of total abstinence. He added in clos- 
ing: “If the State will only educate 
the children against strong drink, 
England, commercially, may even yet 
be saved.” 

It has been wisely said that indus- 
trial supremacy belongs to that coun- 
try which enjoys the cheapest mate- 
rial, the most improved machinery, 
and the most efficient labor.” 

As clear brains and steady nerves 
are needed for the preparation of both 
material and machinery, as well as for 
their use in production, that nation, 
other things being equal, whose brains 
are not dulled by alcohol and other 
narcotics will win in the world’s com- 
petitions. 

If, however, some so-called reform- 
ers of to-day are willing to legalize 
the opening of saloons on Sunday, we 
shall find that in a very short time 
that the commercial value of the 
American workman will deteriorate. 


DR. CUYLER AT EIGHTY. 
HIS STRONG NOTE OF WARNING. 


The opinions of few men will have 
more weight than that of Rev. Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler against the open- 
ing of saloons on Sunday. He has 
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given fifty-nine years of his life to the 
advocacy of cing daw principles, 
and consequently has had some expe- 
rience in studying the question. He 
says: “ A conflict is raging in this city 
of Greater New York which, as the 
sailors say of a storm, ‘will blow 
harder before it blows less. It con- 
cerns one of the fundamentals both of 
civic morality and spiritual religion. 
God's Book and God's Day are the two 
pillars on which Christianity rests; 
everything which tends to undermine 
the Sabbath undermines both church 
and commonwealth. God owns the 
one day in seven; to steal it is a rob- 
bery of our Heavenly Father. ‘It was 
made for man,’ not only for rest to 
his toiling body, but salvation for his 
immortal soul.” 

He gives six reasons why the open- 
ing of saloons should not be allowed 
on Sunday: 


* (1) One argument is that Tam- 
many. Hall used the law for blackmail- 
ing purposes; but so it did the laws 
against gambling-houses and brothels; 
no one advocates a repeal of these last 
two mentioned statutes. Under the 
new reform administration blackmail- 
ing will not be permitted, so that the 
fear of “demoralizing” the police is 
groundless. 

(2) During the late campaign preju- 
dice was thought to be avakencl 88 8 
* sumptuary ” statute; it is nothing of 
the kind; it forbids no man to drink 
intoxicants; it only forbids their pub- 
lic sale on a certain day as it forbids 
a hundred other things on that day. 

(3) A specious plea is made for the 
open saloon on the Sabbath “ that it is 
the poor man’s club-house ”; and, be- 
cause the “rich man” can go to the 
Union League Club and similar organ- 
izations on the Sabbath, an injustice 
is practised on the humbler laboring 
classes. There is no analogy between 
the case of an institution which is 
formed for social purposes and the 
saloon, which is opened on God’s day 
for traffic in liquors. The fact that 
the laboring man is at leisure on that 
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day to haunt the saloon, and has his 
week’s wages to spend from there, 
makes it especially dangerous; he 
squanders the money there which 1s 
needed for wife and children. Vastly 
More ought to be done to provide 
more and pleasant resorts for the 
poorer classes on the Sabbath; but one 
of the dealiest wrongs that can be 
done to them would be to legalize the 
og-shop as their “Sunday Club 
ouse.” 

(4) During the late municipal cam- 
paign and in many of the daily papers 
the discussion has curiously turned on 
a particular nationality. It is agreed 
on all hands that the Irishman can buy 
his whisky and the Englishman his 
gin on Saturday, and guzzle them on 

unday at home if they choose, but 
the German must have his beer drawn 
fresh, or it is unpalatable; therefore, 
in order that all our Teutonic neigh- 
bors may be able to go and purchase 
their favorite beverage fresh it is right 
to desecrate God’s day by opening 
wide the door of the saloons with all 
their terrible temptations to the peo- 
ple of all nationalities. No one but 
an idiot will suppose it is possible to 
limit the operations of open saloons to 
the single business of supplying fresh 
beer to their respectable German 
patrons. This would be rather a 
costly experiment. 

(5) Some good people—I am sorry 
for both their judgment and their con- 
sciences—would compromise by open- 
ing the drink-shops for part of the 
Sabbath—say, after one or two o’clock 
—when the church services are over. 
Does the divine commandment cease 
its authority after one or two o'clock? 
Let all those who plead for opening 
the dram-shops for part of God’s day 
go to London and witness the terrible 
scenes that I have seen there. The 
law closes all drinking resorts until six 
o’clock, and before that hour crowds 
gather at the doors of the “gin pal- 
aces "; and from that hour until mid- 
night they are thronged with men and 
women too who keep up a horrible car- 
nival of drunkenness and deviltry. 
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(6) I see no other honorable course 
for our new city administration to pur- 
sue but to deal with the Sunday-clos- 
ing law on the statute-book. Com- 
promise or cowardice will be fatal. 
The Legislature is not likely to repeal 
the law; they will not care to antagon- 
ize the consciences of all the Protest- 
ant churches, and especially of the vast 
Roman Catholie body, Staunch Prot- 
estant as I am, I cannot forget that 
my first publie speech fifty-nine years 
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ago was in Glasgow City Hall along- 
side of that noble temperance philan- 
thropist — Father Mathew. I have 

resided at a temperance gathering to 
hosa Archbishop Ireland; and I re- 
joice at the recent stand taken by 
Archbishop Corrigan in New York. 
He recognizes the dangers which an 
open saloon on the Sabbath presents 
to multitudes of his people, especially 
to those of Irish lineage. In a recent 
address to his clergy he made the fol- 
lowing manly utterance; “ This coun- 
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try wants no Continental Sunday,” 
said the Archbishop. “It is a matter 
beyond dispute that the decay of re- 
ligion in Europe has coincided with 
and has been furthered by lax obser- 
vation of the Sunday. . . . The 
great enemy of home is the saloon, and 
the greatest obstacle to spiritual con- 
templation is indulgence in intoxicat- 
ing drink." 

This vast city is—as my dear friend, 
Mr. Low, has declared—a composite 
of “various nationalities.” But the 
Spaniard cannot bring here his bull- 
fights. The Mormon cannot bring 
here his polygamous household. The 
Parisian cannot bring here his Sunday 
horse-racing; and our worthy German 
citizen ought to understand that we 
must not legalize a tremendous dese- 
eration of God’s day, and the opening 
of temptations to multitudes of young 
men, simply that he may have his 
lager-beer fresh “on draught” at his 
Sunday table. 


Dr. Cuyler is a man of practical 
common-sense, of noble principles, of 
keen sympathies, and a man of wide 
moral outlook, His love of humanity 
has endeared him to not only his own 
countrymen, but to a large number of 
people abroad. We have had the priv- 
ilege of meeting Dr. Cuyler on temper- 
ance platforms and at Woman's Suf- 
frage meetings in England, and on one 
occasion he recalled to us Mr. Fowler's 
examination of his head many years 
ago. His lofty brow gives to his ex- 
ecutive qualities a practical field for 
thought and work. He has always 
been in the vanguard of social, moral, 
and intelleetual progress, and his last 
utterances have been those of keen 
discrimination in regard to the Amer- 
lean people. 
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Notes, Comments, Readings, Etc. 
By Dr, M. L. Horsnoox. 


DONKEYS’ AND MULES’ DI- 
GESTIVE POWER. 


The abstemiousness of mules, and 
especially of donkeys, and their faculty 
of producing a sum of work which is 
very great, considering the quantity 
and quality of their food, are well- 
known facts. Looking for the cause 
of this physical superiority of donkeys 
and mules over horses of the same 
weight and subjected to the same feed- 
ing, it is natural to suppose that it is 
due to the greater digestive power of 
these homely animals. This belief has 
been clearly established by experiments 
made by Professor Sanson at the Agri- 
cultural School of Grignon, in France, 
in which he has subjected the digestive 
power of horses, donkeys, and mules to 
à comparative investigation. From his 
experiments he has deduced the follow- 
Ing conclusions: (1) Mules have a di- 
gestive power notably higher than that 
of horses; they digest a stronger pro- 
Portion of dry alimentary matter, and 
especially of crude proteine; (2) This 
superior digestive power of mules is 
transmitted to them by the donkey, 
Who possesses it in a still higher de- 
gree; (3) The digestive superiority of 
mules compared with horses explains 
their superiority in labor; feeding be- 
ing equal—they furnish more work, 
because they develop more energy from 
their food; (4) For the same quantity 
of proteine a mule furnishes, com- 
pared with the horse, an excess of work 
amounting to twelve per cent.; (5) It 
is therefore practical economy to sub- 
stitute, wherever it is possible, the use 
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of mules for the use of horses in hard 
work, where speed is not required, but 
only patience and endurance. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MEN. 


Francis Galton, nephew of Darwin, 
has done some most valuable work in 
the study of human faculty. His work 
on “ Hereditary Genius” is a classical 
work. Recently he gave a lecture be- 
fore the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain on the improvement of 
the race through breeding. After 
speaking upon human variety and the 
distribution of types, giving a classifi- 
cation of each in 10,000 inhabitants of 
London, he speaks of the descent of 
qualities in a population. For the 
purpose of distinguishing he makes 
arbitrary standards, assuming M to 
represent mediocrity. Plus one de- 
gree is R; plus 2 degrees, 8; plus 3, T; 
plus 4, U; and plus 5 and above, V. 
The descending scale he marked by 
small letters, r being minus 1; s, minus 
9: t, minus 3; u, minus 4; and v, 
minus 5, and below. He then goes on 
to speak of the descent of qualities in 
a population. He says that in tracing 
the origin of the V class, which is 
highest in the classification, out of its 
34 or 35 sons 6 come from V parent- 
ages, 10 from U, 10 from T, 5 from 
S, 3 from R. and none from any class 
below R. But the numbers of the con- 
tributing parentages have also to be 
taken into account. When this is done, 
the lower classes make their scores ow- 
ing to their quantity and not to their 
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quality; for, while 35 V-class parents 
suffice to produce 6 sons of the V class, 
it takes 2,500 R-class fathers to pro- 
duce 3 of them. Consequently, the 
richness in produce of V-class parent- 
ages is to that of the R class in an in- 
verse ratio, or as 143 to 1. Similarly, 
the richness in produce of V-class chil- 
dren from parentages of the classes U, 
T, S, respectively, is as 3, 114, and 55 
tol. Moreover, nearly one-half of the 
produce of V-class-parentages are V or 
U taken together, and nearly three- 
quarters of them are either V, U, or 
T. If, then, the desire is to increase 
the output of V-class offspring, by far 
the most profitable parents to work 
upon would be those of the V class, 
and in a threefold less degree those of 
the U class. When both parents are 
of the V class, the quality of parent- 
ages is greatly superior to those in 
which only one parent is a V. In that 
case the regression of the genetic cen- 
tre goes twice as far back toward medi- 
ocrity, and the spread of the distribu- 
tion among filials becomes nine-tenths 
of that among the parents, instead of 
being only three-quarters. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF MEN- 


TAL POWERS. 


In regard to the correlation between 
promise in youth and subsequent per- 
formance Mr. Galton continues: * No 
serious difficulty seems to stand in the 
way of classifying and giving satisfac- 
tory diplomas to youths of either sex, 
supposing there were a strong demand 
for it. But some real difficulty does 
lie in the question, Would such a 
classification be a trustworthy forecast 
of qualities in later life? The scheme 
of descent of qualities may hold good 
between the parents and the offspring 
at similar ages, but that is not the in- 
formation we really want. It is the 
descent of qualities from men to men, 
not from youths to youths. The acci- 
dents that make or mar a career do not 
enter into the scope of this difficulty. 
Tt resides entirely in the fact that the 
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development does not cease at the time 
of youth, especially in the higher nat- 
ures, but that faculties and capabilities 
which were then latent subsequently 
unfold and become prominent. Put- 
ting aside the effects of serious illness, 
which is often but not always a bar to 
development, I do not suppose there is 
any risk of retrogression in capacity 
before old age comes on. The mental 
powers that a youth possesses continue 
with him as a man; but other faculties 
and new dispositions may arise and al- 
ter the balance of his character. He 
may cease to be efficient in the way of 
which he gave promise, and he may 
perhaps become efficient in unexpected 
directions." 


YOUTHFUL PROMISE AND PER- 
FORMANCE. 


On this point Mr. Galton says: 
*'The correlation between youthful 
promise and performance in mature 
life has never been properly investi- 
gated. Its measurement presents no 
greater difficulty, so far as I can fore- 
see, than in other problems which have 
been successfully attacked. It is one 
of those alluded to in the beginning 
of this lecture as bearing on race-im- 
provement, and being on its own mer- 
its suitable for anthropological in- 
quiry. Let me add that I think its 
neglect by the vast army of highly edu- 
cated persons who are connected with 
the present huge system of competitive 
examinations to be gross and unpar- 
donable. Neither sehoolmasters, tu- 
tors, officials of the universities, nor of 
the State Department of Education, 
have ever to my knowledge taken any 
serious step to solve this important 
problem, though the value of the pres- 
ent elaborate system of examinations 
cannot be rightly estimated until it is 
solved. When the value of the corre- 
lation between youthful promise and 
adult performance shall have been de- 
termined, the figures given in the table 
of descent will have to be reconsid- 
ered.” 
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POSSIBILITY OF IMPROVING 
THE RACE. 


On this subject Dr. Galton says: 
* The possibility of improving the race 
of a nation depends on the power of 
increasing the productivity of the best 
stock. This is far more important 
than that of repressing the productiv- 
ity of the worst. They both raise the 
average, the latter by reducing the un- 
desirables, the former by increasing 
those who will become the lights of the 
nation. It is therefore all-important 
to prove that favor to selected indi- 
viduals might so increase their pro- 
ductivity as to warrant the expendi- 
ture in money and care that would be 
necessitated. An enthusiasm to im- 
prove the race would probably express 
itself by granting diplomas to a select 
class of voung men and women, by en- 
couraging their intermarriages, by 
hastening the time of marriage of 
women of that high class, and by pro- 
vision for rearing children healthily. 
The means that might be employed to 
compass these ends are dowries, espe- 
cially for those to whom moderate 
sums are important, assured help in 
emergencies during the early years of 
married life. healthy homes, the press- 
ure of public opinion, honors, and 
above all the introduction of motives 
of religious or quasi-religious charac- 
ter. Indeed, an enthusiasm to im- 
prove the race is so noble in its aim 
that it might well give rise to the sense 
of a religions obligation. In other 
lands there are abundant instances in 
which religious motives make early 
marriages a matter of custom, and 
continued celibacy to be regarded as a 
disgrace. if not a crime. The customs 
of the Hindoos, also of the Jews, cs- 
pecially in ancient times, bear this out. 
In all costly civilizations there is a 
tendency to shrink from marriage on 
prudential grounds. It would, how- 
ever, be possible so to alter the condi- 
tions of life that the most prudent 
course for an V-class person should lie 
exactly opposite to its present direc- 
tion, for he or she might find that 
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there were advantages and not disad- 
vantages in early marriage, and that 
the most prudent course was to follow 
their natural instincts.” 


OUR EMOTIONS. 


Emotions are both agreeable and 
healthful, and painful and unhealthful. 
For instance, the emotion of love is 
agreeable, of hate disagreeable. Yet 
even the emotion of love in excess may 
be painful. All our emotions should be 
kept under control. Some writer, whose 
name is not given, has written on this 
subject the following important truths. 
He, or she, says: 

* Many women are not ashamed to 
confess that they are ruled by feeling. 
I can't help worrying. I can't help 

ieving. I can't help getting angry. 

can’t help being afraid. These are 
common utterances, and not one of 
them is true. Substitute * won't? for 
‘can’t’ in each sentence, and the state- 
ments may be relied upon. For in- 
stance: À bundle of nerves went for a 
drive with a friend. All went pleas- 
antly until the horse shied with some 
violence and began ‘acting up. In- 
stantly the bundle clutched her friend's 
arm and screamed. He, being rather 
dazed at the sudden necessity of having 
to control two scared creatures, never- 
theless checked his own fears, and said 
with sharp sternness to the woman, 
‘Stop!’ and to the horse ‘Go on!’ 
Both obeyed. There was shame and 
hurt pride in the heart of one of them, 
but she was forever cured of the clutch- 
ing and screaming habit. She discov- 
ered that after all she could help it. 
Self-control is practically as limitless as 
we choose to make it, and the weak 
will, like the weak muscle, is strength- 
ened by exercise. 


DIGESTION, VERSUS FERMENTA- 
TION. 


By Dr. E. P. MILLER. 


There are two kinds of so-called fer- 
ments which enter into the process of 
digestion, one of which is called unor- 
ganized ferment or enzyme, and the 
other organized ferment. The opera- 
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tions of these substances are just as 
different from each other, as night is 
from darkness, as good is from evil, as 
health from disease. One is the natural, 
healthful, life-giving process which the 
Creator designed to be employed in the 
digestion of foods and the other is 
the result of using a device of man that 
from first ‘to last is a fermenting, putre- 
fying heafth-and-life-destroying process, 
which has caused more suffering, disease, 
and death, than war, pestilence, and fam- 
ine, combined. Dr. Chapman, in his Phys- 
iology, describes these two agents as fol- 
ows: 

“The unorganized ferments, enzymes, 
80 far as their composition is understood, 
are nitrogenous substances resembling, 
in some respects, albuminous bodies. 
These bodies are elaborated within the 
cells of the glands producing them, and 
have the power even in very small quan- 
tities of decomposing or splitting other 
substances without entering into combi- 
nation with them or their products. 
Among such enzymes may be mentioned 
the ptyalin of the saliva, the pepsin of 
the gastric juice, the steapsin of the pan- 
creatic juice, etc., the uses of which in 
the digestion of food will be considered 
hereafter. 

“ Organized ferments, as distinguished 
from the unorganized or enzymes, are 
organized living beings, the putrefactive 
and fermentive processes that they give 
rise to, being phases in the life of such 
micro-organisms. An enzyme or unor- 
ganized ferment differs therefore from 
an organized one, in that its characteris- 
tic effect, such as converting starch into 
maltose by ptyalin, is effected after sepa- 
ration from the cells that produce it, 
whereas the fermentation of glucose by 
the organized ferment or yeast fungus 
(saccharomyces cerevisiae), resulting in 
the formation of carbon dioxide and alco- 
hol, is a stage in the life history of that 
micro-organism.” 

The term ferment is not one that 
should be applied to the enzymes spoken 
of as “the unorganized ferments that 
are elaborated within the cells of the 
glands producing them,” for they are not 
in reality ferments, but simply digestive 
agents provided to prepare the nutritive 
constituents of food for absorption and 
assimilation. They transform nutriment 
into living tissue, and thus support life 
and maintain health, while the work of 
the organized ferments is directly oppo- 
site, for they, by fermentation, destroy 
nutrition and change nutritive material 
or life-giving matter into putrefied or 
dead matter. 

The enzyme, ptyalin, is one of the 
principal digestive agents in saliva, which 
is an alkaline solution that is absolutely 
essential for the perfect digestion of car- 
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bohydrates. The enzyme, pepsin, is the 
principal agent of the gastric juice, 
which contains an acid that is absolutely 
essential to the proper digestion of the 
nutritive materials called protein, such 
as albumen, gluten, casein, and all nitro- 
genous foods. The steapsin of the pan: 
creatic juice, the bile secreted by the 
liver, and the juices of the intestines, are 
alkaline, and these fluids complete the 
digestion of carbohydrates and the emul- 
sifying of the fats, thus completing the 
preparation of all the nutritive elements 
for absorption and assimilation. 

Digestion is a vitalizing, while fermen- 
tation is a devitalizing process. The 
first supplies material for new organic 
structures; the second destroys organic 
structures and starts the débris on the 
way to the manure heap. One is a life- 
giving and health-preserving, the other 
a disease-producing and life-destroying 
process. 

The organized ferment is an animal 
germ that lives and propagates by the 
consumption of sugar, combined with 
moisture and heat. 

Yeast is the principal agent for pro- 
ducing fermentation. There are three 
forms or conditions in which it propa- 
gates; namely, yeast fermentation, acetic 
fermentation, and putrefactive fermenta- 
tion. The yeast germ begins its destruc- 
tive work and is carried into the stomach 
mainly by being incorporated into bread. 
This is done for the avowed purpose of 
making the bread light and more easily 
digested. In making bread, the cook dis- 
solves a yeast cake in warm water, and 
as soon as the flour is stirred into the 
water, the yeast germs begin to devour 
the sugar in the flour and thus they 
propagate and multiply, until nearly all 
the sugar is consumed. These germs con- 
sume nearly one-fifth of the carbohy- 
drates in the flour, by developing new 
germs, and by this process they multiply 
by millions, and in so doing generate al- 
cohol and carbon dioxide, two deadly 
poisons. It is the carbon dioxide gas 
that makes the bread light. When the 
sugar in the flour is thus all used, unless 
the dough is moulded into loaves and 
baked, acetic or vinegar fermentation is 
set up, and this rapidly generates into 
putrefactive fermentation, which ends in 
the total destruction of all the protein as 
well as carbohydrates contained in the 
flour. 

It is generally supposed that baking 
the bread kills the yeast germs, and that 
the gas and alcohol are thus evaporated. 
This may be true so far as the outside 
of the bread is concerned, but not for the 
inside, and the yeast germs contained 
therein are eaten and carried into the 
stomach, alimentary canal, and blood. 

Starch and sugar are the main nutri- 
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tive constituenta in the carbohydrates, 
and in the process of digestion they are 
converted first into maltose and galactose 
and later into glucose or fruit sugar be- 
fore they are, or can be, assimilated. The 
most of the sugar consumed by the peo- 
ple of this country is cane sugar, of 
which we use annually an average of 
&bout sixty-eight pounds per capita. 
Cane sugar does not easily ferment, but 
it is never assimilated except it is 
changed into glucose or fruit sugar, 
which is readily fermented. When yeast 
germs are present, with heat and moist- 
ure, fermentation sets in and such fer- 
mentation is a prolific cause of dyspepsia 
or indigestion. Carbon dioxide (carbonic 
acid , as it is commonly called) and 
alcohol are both generated in the ali- 
mentary canal by yeast fermentation. In 
this way the blood soon becomes loaded 
with dead and living yeast germs, with 
carbon dioxide and alcohol and other im- 
urities, and these impurities accumulate 
n the tissues, and thus the germs of all 
forms of acute and chronic disease are 


generated. The bowels become consti- . 


peted and the effete and putrefying mat- 
ters generated by fermentation, as well 
as other effete and waste matter, are not 
carried out of the body by defecation, 
but are thrown upon the kidneys, and 
thus diabetes and Bright's disease are de- 
veloped; or they may be carried to the 
skin, &nd eczema and other skin erup- 
tions appear; or they may be forced out 
in boils and carbuncles, or appear in can- 
cer or other tumors; or they may be sent 
to the mucous surfaces, and nasal catarrh, 
asthma, bronchitis, tuberculosis, or pneu- 
monia may be developed. Thus all forms 
of chronic and acute diseases may be en- 
gendered. By taking cvid and checking 
the action of the skin, these impurities 
may clog the capillary vessels of some 
of the organs or tissues of the body and 
an acute and local inflammation or gen- 
eral fever be engendered. 

Dr. J. H. Salisbury, one of the first and 
ablest chemists and microscopists in this 
country, in his work " Alimentation and 
Disease,” says: 

" Nearly all diseases that flesh is helr 
to aside from those produced by pes 
sites, poisons, and injuries in general, are 
the terrible outcome of defective and un- 
healthy feeding." 

In speaking of consumption, he says: 

“During the first and second stage of 
consumption there is not necessarily any 
cough or expectoration, yet both of these 
are present in many cases from catarrh 
and bronchial irritation. The catarrh 
may have become established from con- 
tinually taking cold, as persons living 
almost exclusively upon  fermentable 
food are liable to do, on account of the 
alcoholic, vinegar, and carbonic acid 
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products constantly g off through 
the air passages, which keeps the pores 
partially paralyzed, open, and enervated. 

“The digestive organs in consumption 
may be aptly compared to &n old vinegar 
barrel; and, like it, they require frequent 
and thorough washing out before any 
fermentable food can be taken in without 
fermenting. 

* No one need hope to handle consump- 
tives successfully by change of climate 
or by medicinal remedies. It is a disease 
arising from long-continued unhealthy 
alimentation, and can only be cured by 
the removal of its cause. This cause is 
fermenting food, and the products of this 
fermentation (carbonic acid gas, alcohol, 
yeast, and vinegar) are the more impor- 
tant factors in developing the pec 
pethological symptoms, conditions, and 
states in this complaint which is general- 
Iy ang erroneously believed to be incur- 
able.” 

In speaking of chronic diarrhea, Dr. 
Salisbury says: 

“The active fermentation and develop- 
ment of yeast plants and the resultant 
gaseous products in the alimentary canal 
act as an irritant poison and cathartic of 
& peculiar character." 

fessor Atwater, the Government 
chemist at Washington, quotes from Sir 
Henry Thompson, a noted English physi- 
cian and authority on this subject, as 
follows: 

“T have come to the conclusion that 
more than half the diseases which embit- 
ter the middie and latter part of life are 
due to avoidable errors in diet, * * 
and that more mischief in the form of 
actual disease, of impaired vigor, and of 
shortened life, accrues to civilized man, 
* * * in England and throughout Cen- 
tral Europe, from erroneous habita of 
eating than from the habitual use of 
alcoholic drink, considerable as I know 
that evil to be.” 

Dr. John Butler, an eminent New York 
physician, says: 

“A very little yeast introduced into the 
stomach already weak will suffice to start 
fermentation of food; and yeasty fer- 
mentation once started tends to perpetu- 
ate itself indefinitely. As a result of this 
fermentation, carbonic acid gas is set 
free, which not only paralyzes the 
healthy activities of the secreting glands 
of the stomach and intestinal canal, but, 
in consequence of its irritant action on 
the mucous membrane, a catarrhal con- 
dition arises, which besides keeping the 
parts in a state of sub-acute inflamma- 
tion, allows the stomach, duodenum, and 
whole intestinal tract to be continually 
so filled with mucus that mechanically 
their functions are impeded so that every 
meal put into a stomach in this yeasty, 
slimy condition only further increases 
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the difficulty. More and more yeast is 
formed, which is absorbed into the 
blood; healthy nutrition becomes impos- 
sible, and that part of the body naturally 
the weakest or most overworked is the 
first to suffer; it may be the heart, lungs, 
brain, kidneys, or spinal chord." 


HOW DISEASE GERMS ARE ORGANIZED. 


As we have already stated, each tissue 
has its own special cell germ that takes 
out of the nutriment in the food that 
which is required for its growth and re- 
newal; so also the yeast germs, being 
destructive to nutritive material, may 
develop & special disease germ for each 
tissue in the body, and still these germs 
may all belong to the same yeast fam- 
ily, although under the microscope they 
might present a somewhat different ap- 
pearance. 

A great many people in this world 
think that disease, pain, and death are 
sent upon the human family through 
some mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence; but when they fully understand 
the science of life, they will discover that 
they bring these calamities upon them- 
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selves by direct violation of the laws of 
their own bodies, 

Unleavened bread made from the en- 
tire wheat possesses all of the vital prop- 
erties of the nutritive constituents of 
foods required by the tissues of the body; 
and, for all except little children, it is 
the very best balanced in nutritive mater- 
ial of any one food that man can eat. It 
has protein for muscles, brain, and 
nerves, fat and carbohydrates for animal 
heat and force and energy, and mineral 
matter for the bones and other tissues, 
and hence is the real staff of life. But 
yeast bread is contaminated with the 
germs of corruption and putrefaction be- 
fore it enters the mouth, and these 
germs often multiply and increase in the 
stomach and alimentary canal, devouring 
and polluting the nutrition required by 
the tissues, dropping their dead carcasses 
all along their track, making a seed-bed 
for disease germs wherever they are, and 
death, sooner or later, claims the victim. 
This is a question of life or death, which, 
owing to the ignorance of the people, 
nearly always ends all too soon in the 
grave.—Kansas Farmer. 


Phrenology and Cupid. 
IN FOUR PARTS. 


(L) ST. VALENTINE. 
(III) THE EVEN SONG. 


(IL) THE WEDDING CHIME. 
(IV.) LOVE, LOVE SUBLIME. 


Bv MARGARET IsanEL Cox. 


Part I. 


Phrenology and Love divine; 
Dan C'upid and St. Valentine. 


St. Valentine's Day chosen by the God 

Of Love for mating hearts in wedded 
bliss; 

St. Valentine’s Night and Cathedral 
bells 

Of St. Phrenology ring out their cheer 

In merry chime to all, to those who 
are 

Disciples well beloved, who love her 
too; 

St. Valentine’s Night and Cathedral 
bells 

Of St. Phrenology a welcome ring 

T'o those who love her not, who know 
her not. 
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St. Valentine’s Night, earth snow gar 
mented; 

Cherubie white:winged boy whose tiny 
hands 

Hold bow and arrow, but not upward 
cast, 

All day most happy in the thought 
that he 

Brought happiness of Love to human 
hearts, 

All day most happy and content till 
now. 


He knows not why o’er him a darksome 
pall 
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Of saddest thought low rests. He 
wanders on 

Not caring whither thro' the mazing 
crowd, 

Unheeding of the wistful glances from 

The eyes of sire and grand - dame, 
youth and maid. 


The chime of bells in distance far he 
hears, 

And as he onward passes, lured by 
them, 

He hears a Voice and feels a Presence 
near 

That he sees not, for blinded are his 
eyes. 

He hears a Voice enthrilling him with 


Joy 

Strange and unspeakable. “ Be not 
afraid, 

Iam thy Friend, and come a Messen- 


ger 

From St. Phrenology's Cathedral- 
shrine. 

She knows of thee, misguided Hoy, 
and why 

Thou art cast down upon this Day of 
Love.” 


In awe and wonder Cupid makes reply, 

With half-sad smile: “ O, Presence, 
wondrous, strange, 

Do thou reveal why I am sad. 

Would know.” 


I fain 


“O, Cupid Boy,” the answer came, 
“What tangled web thy ignorance has 


wove 

For hearts of men and for thyself as 
well. 

List to Love’s song! Discordance or 
a psalm ? 


Love’s rich, red rose! 
—is it thorned ? 

Turn not away from me, dear. Friend 
I am. 

Unbind thy pretty eyes and gaze upon 

Thy handiwork. Behold for thine 
own self 

If. it be good or ill. Yes, it is true 

That two are wed, well-mated each to 
each— 

Sometimes without the guide Phre- 
nology. 


Its fragrance 
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Yes, Cupid, it is true that thou hast- 
aimed 
Quite well—sometimes; alas! "tis too 

oft-true 
That thou hast left dread havoc in thy 
train." 


Then spake the Boy in low and mourn- 
ful tone: 

“Thy words are revelation unto me. 

My poan have proved a mirage oft, 

And lives I thought would merge with 
even glow 

Ere eventide sought out the parted 
ways. 

I see itall. How I have heard the plea 

Of empty hearts for sweet affection 
when 

"Twas best for them affection were 
denied. 

How Friendship’s fair white bloom I 
have mistook 

For Love’s rose-colored loveliness so 
sweet. 

I grieve for all.” 


The Presence answered: “ True, 

Thou hast sad havoc played with 
hearts and lives, 

And it is best for thee thou knowest 
it. 

"Twas Love, aye Love, itself that 
blinded thee, 

For ‘ Pity is akin to Love,’ we know.” 


The Boy upturned his tearful face, 
and would 
Have made reply. 
kissed away 
The tears with: “There, don't cry, 
dear little Dan. 

I would not hurt thee necdlessly, but 
is 

It not best that we know our faults— 
mistakes ? ” 


The Presence 


“T see it all,” cried he, “in vision 
clear, 

As if a talisman were given me 

To view the future with the present- 
ast 

Of those I’ve mated in the bonds of 
Love. 
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I see the faded orange-wreath, and 


hear 
The curse of children on parental 
troth. l 
O, if I might redeem the sad, sad 
past!” 


Up spake the Presence: “I would not 
arraign 

Thee for thy faults like criminal be- 
fore l 

The Justice-Bar. 
look up. 

Thou, little Dan, mayst still redeem 
dear Love. 

List to Cathedral chime! 
thee. l 

Come thou to St. Phrenology, and 
learn 

To read as on a scroll the Heart and 
Mind. 

Thou mayst learn, too, to teach dear 
Love to wait 

ON of the Mind, the Soul, the 
Self, 

And quell the Heart’s desire until it 
can 

Array itself in comely garb of Love.” 


Sweet, elfish Boy, 


"Tis calling 


Half-fearful and half-trusting Cupid 
reached 

Out tiny hand for guidance, asking if 

There might be his the balm of heal- 
ing, too, 

For hearts he blindly wounded. Came 


reply: 
* Aye, aye, and thou mayst bring the 
Prodigal 
Back to his plighted vow in penitence; 
Phrenology will place upon thy heart 
Her talismanic name, and she will 


place 

Her seal upon thy forehead — thou 
shalt know 

Her ev'ry wish, and they will be thine 
own.” 


“O, Presence Strange,’ the Boy's 


voice is a prayer, 
* [ pray thee take me to her. I would 


learn 


Of her, and would her humble subject 


be. 
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I pray thee, take me to her, Presence 
Strange.” 


And sweet as chime of bells the an- 
swer came. 

Again the Presence touched his brow 
in fond 

Caressing Love; and, lo, Dan Cupid 
saw 

As ne'er before a visioned Loveliness. 

For St. Phrenology before him stood; 

Presence ’rayed in garments white of 
Truth, up er 

The wand of Truth within her fair 
right hand, 

Upon her crown emblazoned: “ Know 
Thyself.” 

As one entranced he listened unto her. 


* [ am Phrenology, dear little Dan, 

In yon Cathedra] is my dwelling- 
place. 

This very Night of dear St. Valentine 

Two will be wed who my Disciples are. 

Womana, fair and sweet to look upon, 

And Manus, comely in his manful 
strength, 

This very Night of dear St. Valentine 

These two will plight their sacred 
marriage vow 

And will receive my benison. Long 
since 

I chose them for each other, set apart. 

Come thou and learn the lesson of the 

|. hour— . i 

List, list, the bells are chiming * Come, 
O come!’ 

List to their call!” 


The little Penitent 
Across Cathedral threshold passes 
` with 
Dear St. Phrenology and up the aisle 
To altar-shrine. Here he finds place 
half-hid 
In floral] bower. While the organ fills 
The great Cathedral with the lullaby 
Of Love’s content and with the pæan- 
prayer, 
Love’s aspiration high, Dan Cupid 
kneels, 
Devotional desire enthralling him 
To be Disciple of Phrenology. 
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Fair Tuna's minstrel-soul, in unison 

With Knowledge, Life, and Love, en- 
trances him. 

While he beholds at sacred altar-place 

Phrenology, her countenance aglow 

With light of Love, and sees Womana 

ass 

with. Manus ’cross Cathedral thresh- 
old, while 

He peers from "tween the altar blooms 
into 

The happy faces of the wedding- 
guests, 

And shyly passes closer, closer still, 
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To St. Phrenology, in silent vow, 

He pledges to redeem the past mis- 
takes— 

To make the watchword, “ Know Thy- 
self,” his own. 


And voice of great Cathedral organ 


sweeps 
Adown the aisles and up to floralled 
dome— 
Phrenology’s grand wedding-march, 
attuned 


To hearts that Know and Love, that 
Love and Know. 


* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


Child Culture. 
BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UNCLE JOE. 


PHRENOLOGY IN CHILDHOOD. 


No. 563.—If parents would only 
have their children’s character deline- 
ated when young—say at five years 
of age—they and the children would 
be spared a great deal of unneces- 
sary discomfiture and disappointment. 
Many wait until the character is par- 
tially formed, and then think they 
can bend the twig of life into any 
shape they like. 

Our experience has been so varied in 
regard to children that we yearn to 
spare anxious fathers and mothers 
from the sufferings of mind that we 
know they must pass through if their 
children are not properly trained, 
guided, and developed in youth. One 
cannot begin too soon to carry out the 
discipline that is intended to be adopt- 
ed later in life. It is of no use to give 
a direction to a child and then not see 
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that it is carried out; this is worse 
treatment for the child than as if he 
were allowed his own bent of mind. 

We would therefore urge upon par- 
ents the wisest course in life, namely, 
to try to understand the child from the 
commencement of its existence. 

Little Eleanor has a happy disposi- 
tion, and looks as though she had just 
finished doing up her last Christmas 
present for her tree. She is a child 
upon whom the sun has been allowed 
to shine, and we trust that she will al- 
ways be encouraged to see the bright 
side of life. 

She has a wide-awake mind, an act- 
ive brain, a lively organization, a ner- 
vous and easily excited temperament, 
and a thoughtful, idealistic character. 
Her head as well as her face indicates 
a fun-loving disposition. She must be 
encouraged to look on the bright side 
of everything pertaining to her work, 
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and she will never lose the charm of 
her nature, but will be a blessing to 
all around her. 

Some children pick up knowledge 
very easily; she is one of this kind, 
and is on the move all the time. It is 
hard to repress her spirits or her ener- 
gies. Older people are a delight to her 
because she is able to gain from them 
special knowledge and information. 
She has a healthy organization and a 
nervous, sanguine temperament, which 


NO, 503. — £LEANOR PICKERING, 
LANCASTER, O. 


Age, three years; weight thirty-one pounds; circnm- 
ference of head nineteen snd a half; height of head 
thirteen inches; length of head fourteen inches. 


inclines her to go heart and soul into 
everything that she undertakes to do. 
She is friendly and hospitable, and is a 
lovely little companion. The natural 
trend of her mind will show itself in 
teaching, writing, and poetry. All her 
ingenious and artistie qualities will 
show themselves in a dual direction; 
first, in arranging and working out her 
plans with taste and elegance; and, 
secondly, in adapting herself to express 
her ideas with all the beauty and ap- 
propriateness of a skilled writer. 
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She is a born grammarian, and will 
know the proper use of language, and 
should be developed along the lines 
previously suggested. It will be quite 
easy for lor to imitate others, and if 
her mother needs someone to help her 
in the drawing-room to entertain her 
guests, she will be just the one to help 
her do it. She should be taught to 
sing and to look upon music as a spe- 
cial gift, and allowed to practice rather 
than compelled to; then she will feel 
what a lovely thing it is to have the 
privilege of studying music. 


General Washington. 
FOR OUR YOUNG READERS. 


This month we celebrate General 
Washington's birthday, and as we have 
repeatedly been asked to publish a 
sketch of him that the present genera- 
tion might know him more intimately 
and emulate his characteristics, we 
have consented to do so. With regard 
to the immortal Washington, the dis- 
tinguished element of his greatness 
consisted in the uniformity of his qual- 
ities, and the universal strength of 
nearly all his elements of character. 

The physiologies of most distin- 
guished men are more or less de- 
formed with extremes, either of prom- 
inence or sharpness, or with equal de- 
ficiencies. — Washington's physiology 
evinces neither. No one feature of 
his face predominating, yet all were 
strongly marked; thus his nose is 
large, but not too large, and as to his 
chin, eyebrows, cheek-bones, face, and 
forehead, greatness distinguished 
them all. 

His temperament was powerful and 
equally balanced. He was over six 
feet in height, and broad in proportion 
to his stature; yet if his height had 
been less his great breadth would have 
rendered him too stout-built for good 
looks, or if he had been less broad his 
great height would have rendered him 
spindling, whereas he was neither. 
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The prominence of his features indi- 
cates a most powerful system. Such 
an organization could put forth un- 
usual effort without tiring. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL DEVEL- 
OPMENTS. 


This same condition of balance con- 
joined with the highest degree of 
strength appertained equally to his 
Phrenology. His forehead was large, 
but evenly developed. To the highest 
order of Perceptive intellect was add- 
ed a large development of Reflective 
capacity. Ina bust of him taken from 
life by Brower, the Reflectives appear 
even more conspicuous than in any of 
his engravings, and stand out in very 
distinct relief. His head too was very 
high; yet not too high for its breadth, 
nor too broad for its height, to attain 
the same admirable proportion. 

His individual phrenological organs 
also manifested in this same degree 
great power with balance and harmon 
of action. A temperament like his is 
uniformly found to possess a most ex- 
traordinary development of Firm- 
ness, together with large Self-Esteem 
and Combativeness and the combined 
qualities of courage and caution give 
unconquerable will and the highest or- 
der of magnanimity. To all the stern- 
ness and dignity caused by Self-Esteem 
and Firmness he added the affability 
conferred by large Approbativeness, 
Benevolence, and Ideality; and that 
he possessed these ee de- 
velopments is evinced, in part, by the 
accompanying portrait. 


THE SOCIAL FACULTIES. 


He had a high development of all 
the social qualities, and that he pos- 
sessed the respective organs in a cor- 
responding degree is a matter of his- 
tory, as evinced by his power to obtain 
friendship and co-operation of his 
countrymen, and by the strength of 
his attachment as a husband and his 
complete devotedness to his mother, to 
whom he yielded the most implicit 
obedience, and for whom he manifest- 
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ed great filial affection, even after his 
country had repeatedly crowned him 
with laurels of the highest distinction. 


ELEMENTS OF CONTROL AND 
COURAGE. 


That his Caution was equal to his 
heroic courage is also a matter of his- 
tory, and that both Combativeness and 
Cautiousness are about equal in size 
and activity is seen in his bust, and to 
the combination of these two elements 
America owed the final triumph of her, 
arms over fearful odds. His Secretive- 
ness and Acquisitiveness were large; 
the former of which he evinced in a 

eat variety of ways, and the latter in 

is rigid economy both in public and 
private life. 

Ideality is seen to be large in the 
engraving, and in accordance with 
this development he was polite in 
his manners, showed good taste as 
well as system in all things, and 
was never known to commit a breach 
of propon He had large Human 
Nature and Agreeableness, and the 
extent in which he manifested these 
elements has rarely been equalled. 


THE PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 


Form, too, is very large and Size most 
extravagant, as seen by that shade in 
the likeness over the eye, internally, 
and his mode of marshalling his forces 
in general military character exempli- 
fied these mental elements in a corre- 
sponding degree of power. No man 
ever disposed of soldiery to better ef- 
fect. No man ever evinced a larger 
development of Order and Locality, 
which confer that power. 


CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS. 


Let our young readers remember 
George Washington as being a man 
who venerated and obeyed his mother; 
one who was courageous, firm, and dis- 
creet; and one who was economical in 
the spending of money, orderly in his 
habits, and punctual in his engage- 
ments. 
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Men and Women of Note. 


THE LATE MRS. “JENNIE JUNE" 
CROLY, 


Some of the Thoughts Expressed at 
the Memorial Meeting, January 4th. 


“The necessity of the times has al- 
ways produced a leader. The Revolu- 
tion had its General Washington, the 
Civil War its Lincoln, while the 


THE LATE MRS. CROLY. 


Woman's Revolution has had its Jen- 
nie June."—' These were the appropri- 
ate remarks of the president of So- 
rosis, Mrs. Dennison. 

Perhaps no woman on this side of 
the Atlantie has stirred so many of 
her own sex to work in club life as has 
Mrs. Croly, and, although she has 
stepped into a larger life, she has left 
her work behind her to be her best 
monument. She lived long enough to 
see many of her efforts or ambitions 
succeed. Sorosis was her first great 
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care, but the Woman’s Press Club, 
and, later, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs were very close to her 
heart and interests. She was “ first, 
last, and always a newspaper woman,” 
and was encouraged by her husband to 
engage in this work. Mrs. Croly was 
mentally adapted to the launching of 
new ideas connected with woman’s 
work, and from her emanated the en- 
thusiasm, the cheerful spirit, the lib- 
eral service that will make her remem- 
bered as long as there is a woman’s 
club in existence. 

She has “lived to live forever,” as 
Mrs. Wilbour expressed it. She has 
extended from time to time social 
hospitality for the benefit of her work. 
Her house was always open to the 
cause she had at heart, and she cer- 
tainly loved club work with a royal 
enthusiasm. 

“ As a woman among women,” said 
the Rev. Phebe Hanaford, “she was 
persevering and fearless.” It must be 
remembered that she commenced her 
club work at a time when there were 
but few women journalists, and when 
women did not bind themselves to- 
gether for intellectual culture. Her 
life was full of loyalty, love, patriot- 
ism, and that broader sympathy that 
unites women of all nationalities and 
creeds together. As Mrs. Zabriskie ex- 
pressed it: “ She was just as lovely at 
the end of her life as she was at the 
beginning. The key to her power 
—the secret that unlocked the hearts 
of others—was her power to realize the 
good in every human being. She al- 
ways presented the ‘ speck side down.’ ” 

One of the most beautiful bits of 
her work was her effort to create a 
Federation of Women, in which the 
interests of women of all countries 
would be united; and happy was she at 
the last General Council of Women 
held in London, when she saw the 
grand advancement that had been 
made in the cause of womanhood 
through her earlier efforts. The ce- 
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menting influence of her character, 
which manifested itself through her 
large Conscientiousness and patriotic 
spirit, has enabled her through her 

nglish birth to come to a better un- 
derstanding of the character of both 
American and English women, and her 
one long desire has been to see and 
use the best characteristies in every- 
one. 

* Her sweet disposition as a child 
showed itself when she was sent by her 
father to quell a mob outside his 
house dressed in her little white 
Írock," said Mrs. Griffin, who is the 
president of the Society of American 
Women in London; who also said that 
she felt that * Mrs. Croly was more 
of an influence than a power, and was 
a link between the old world and the 
new—teaching English and American 
women to understand each other 
better." ı 

Her large Benevolence was another 
characteristic of her devotedness to 
others. Mrs. Alden beautifully ex- 
pressed this phase of her character 
when she said of her: “ There was no 
bitterness in any word she ever wrote 
HAS CHARMS 


MUSIC WHICH 
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or spoke, and the women of America 
owe her so deep a debt of gratitude 
that no one will bs able to estimate her 
influence. Her sweetness of temper 
enabled us all to love her for herself, 
and she has proved to be one of the 
benefactors of the world.” 

In one of her last conversations 
with the president of Sorosis she un- 
wittingly lett a message to all women 
showing her large Spirituality and ab- 
solute faith through the divine will 
that “there would always exist a 
Woman's Federation—for it is writ- 
ten," she said, “in the book of des- 
tiny." 

Mrs. Mary Riley Smith wrote an 
original poem, one stanza of which 
was as follows: 

“Then back to our separate places, 
A little more lonely we creep, 

With a little more care on our faces, 

The wrinkles a little more deep, 
And we stagger—Oh, God! how 
we stagger! 

As we lift the old load to our back 


A little more heavy to carry 
For want of the comrade we lack," 


~: 


May we all follow her example 
unselfishness. 


n 


SOOTHE THE MODERN MIND. 


THE VIOLIN OF JAN KUBELIK. 


As genius is not alone possessed by 
one sex, we give the portraits of Jan 
Kubelik and Marguerite M. E. Fritach. 
The world has been at the feet of the 
former, who is a young man of twenty- 
one years of age, who has suddenly ap- 
peared before New York audiences, 
and who is now under the management 
of Daniel Frohman to play to the tune 
of $100,000. 

His head 


measures 221 inches, 
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which is a good proportion for the 
length and height. “His hands are 
strong and brown, and he wears a sil- 
ver ring of coiled serpents that seem 
to whisper their cunning to his fingers 
as he plays. 


HIS FATHER. 


Of his father, who is a Bohemian 
vegetable gardener, the young man 
said: “ He can play all instruments; 
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he cared for music from his boyhood, 
but they would not let him play. He 
was set to plough, and hoe, and prune. 
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wish for what he wished must have 
been in my heart; then he taught me 
what he knew of the dances of the 


JAN KUBELIK THE VIOLINIST, 


(D A Broad Brow, 
In America the boys follow what life 


they like. He had to be a gardener, 
but when I was five years old all the 
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(2) Large Tune. 


(3) Ideality. (4) Memory. 


guitar, the songs of the mandolin, the 
dreams of the violin, and I came to 
care from the time I was five years old 
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as he cared for music." He also tells 
how poor they were, that the instru- 
ments his father had were very old, 
and one day the violin on which he 
had played fell to pieces. He says 
“he shall never forget that. He was 
wild with grief, for there was no 
money to buy another. My father 
actually wept." It was then that the 
boy made the cigar-box violin from 
the broken strings of the dead instru- 
ment and a bit of cedar cut from an 
old cigar-box ; he built another as skil- 
fully as his father drew flowers from 
the sand. Eight years ago he went to 
Prague to study, and in a little time 
knew more than his master. The boy 
then studied with Seveik, and at last 
he appeared in the Philharmonic Hall 
in Prague, and played the Paganini 
Concerto until Prague went wild. It 
was in Vienna, however, where he 
made his formal debüt, and after that 
appeared in Paris, Milan, Nice, and 
Rome. In the latter place he played 
before the Pope, who told him that he 
had heard that the soul of Paganini 
was new-born. He decorated the boy 
with the order of Saint Gregory, 
which is very seldom bestowed. In 
Vienna the Archduchess Theresa sat 
in her box while he played eight en- 
cores, and afterward sent him a scarf- 
pin made of her crest in diamonds. 
But what should be particularly in- 
teresting to American boys is the ad- 
vice he has given them. He said: “I 
should like to tell them how to suc- 
ceed. They must learn to wish,” said 
this young Solomon, “ until they know 
how to wish and wish. Until their 
whole soul is one wish they can never 
be what they would be. A wish that 
hurts and hurts—that is the wish that 
comes true! And the whole world 
and poverty, and no friends and ill- 
health, cannot stop it. If they wish, 
they will work—wishing and working 
will make the world right over for 
them. The boy who would like to 
succeed, he cannot succeed; but the 
boy who wishes to succeed till he can- 
not eat or sleep, or do anything but 
work for wishing—he has success.” 
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A WONDERFUL BROW. 


Kubelik has a wonderfully broad 
brow, which accompanies a good in- 
strumentalist; but ls has more than 
this—he has the mind of an artist. 
Along in the region of the faculties of 
Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality, Be- 
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MARGUERITE M. E. FRITSCH. 
(1) Vital Temperament. (2) Large Tune and Weight. 
(4) Cnusnlity, 
nevolence, and Comparison he finds 


his ideal musical tones. When he 
says he believes sometimes that music 
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belongs to the open air—to the night 


.and the moon-rise and the rising wind 


—he shows that violin-playing is more 


‘than a mechanical art; it is a triumph 
‘of the whole soul, the whole character 
-filled with pathos, originality, and 


fervor. 

Tune and Time, which fill out the 
lower arch of the eye about half an 
inch from the eyebrow backward, in- 
dicates the activity of the brain-cells 
in this location. 


MARGUERITE M. E. FRITSCH. 


Genius has left its stamp upon an- 
other individual, who, though not so 
well known to the world as a perform- 
er, yet is a rising star, and will one 
day surprise New York with her elo- 
quence on the violin. Her power is 
varied, her scope is marvellous, and 
her touch is a revelation of the genius 
that is behind it. 

Her portrait, as well as the one of 
Kubelik indicates the touch of the 
vital temperament combined with the 
mental, which adds much to the light 
and shade of her composition. Color 
is what is so much needed in the tech- 
nique of a violinist. This she has in 
a full degree. She is the same age as 
Kubelik, and weighs 140 pounds. Her 
head measures 21 inches in circumfer- 
ence, by 14} inches in height, by 14 
inches in length. Her ancestry is 
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unique. Her father was a German, 
and was an exceedingly clever linguist 
and inventor. Her mother is an 
American, whose father was the cele- 
brated General Jean Baptiste Kleber, 
aide-de-camp to Napoleon; but her 
paternal grandfather is a celebrated 
Russian violinist. Through her fath- 
er, mother, and grandparents she 
has inherited the impetus and genius 
of the German, American, English, 
French, and Russian. 

Her brain is a very active one, and 
she shows exceptional powers of mind 
through her large Sublimity, Causal- 
ity, Destructiveness, Combativeness, 
Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, 
Comparison, Human Nature, Ideality, 
Benevolence, and the Perceptive fac- 
ulties, including Time and Tune. 

Her emotional nature is easily 
stirred when she takes hold of a violin, 
and her mother, who is an excellent 
concert-player, encourages her daugh- 
ter in her wonderful talent. Besides 
being a fine teacher of music, and hav- 
ing exceptional powers of technique in 
execution, Miss Fritsch has a talent 
for the drama, which she could so cul- 
tivate as to make herself a first-class 
actress. 

Some people would be glad to have 
but one of her gifts, but she has been 
fortunate in receiving more than her 
share, and we trust that she will make 
(as we believe she will) a full return. 


E 


REVIEWS. 


“ The Rights of Man,” by Lyman Abbott. 
Price, $1.00. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., New York. 


Lyman Abbott is just the man we 
would expect to find writing upon a sub- 
ject of this nature. The volume is an 
interesting compilation of lectures de- 
livered last winter before the Lowell In- 
stitute of Boston. In dedicating it he 
says: "To Augustus Lowell, at once a 
Conservative and a Liberal." 

He says “ we have two kinds of right 
to property. The first is absolute—the 
right of every man to himself, and there- 
fore to the product of his labor. 

The other is social, legal, artificial, de- 
pendent upon the arrangements which 
Society has been pleased to make. All 
rights to land and to the great 
forces of nature are of the latter kind." 
We would be inclined to think that the 
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one rested upon or was connected with 
the other, but this logical mind makes a 
rigid distinction. 

Lecture III. is on “ Political Rights." 
Lecture IV. is on “ Industrial Rights,” in 
which he gives many of the conclusions 
of Henry George and Thomas G. Shear- 
man, with whom he largely agrees. He 
says, " The right of every man to work 
and the right of every man to the prod- 
uct of his work are fundamental righta. x 
Dr. Abbott, however, goes stil farther 
and deeper in pointing out with a flne 
distinction the difference between nat- 
ural political and natural industrial 
rights. 

The’ rights of man with regard to his 
cerebral power, with regard further to 
his rights to health and his duty to him- 
self, are the first essentials that a man 
should consider, in our opinion at any- 
rate. 
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“ Phrenology will be the true Philosophy of the Future.” 


TS 


METHODIST WOMEN. 


HEREAFTER THEY WILL BE ADMITTED 
TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The long struggle for official recog- 
nition in the conferences by women of 
the Methodist Church is ended at last, 
and the women have won. The state- 
ment was made in December, at No. 
150 Fifth Avenue, by Dr. Stephen L. 
Baldwin, recording secretary of the 
Mission Society of the Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church, that the returns from 
the conferences are so far in that it 
is certain the new constitution is 
adopted. 

The new constitution was submitted 
at the General Conference of the 
Church held in Chicago in 1900, ap- 
proved by it, and referred for decision 
to the conferences throughout the 
world. The principal changes are 
that it gives women the right to sit 
as delegates in the General Confer- 
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ence; it gives laymen's electoral meet- 
ings authority to vote on constitu- 
tional questions, and it changes the 
vote necessary in the General Confer- . 
ence to amend the constitution from 
three-fourths to two-thirds. 

Dr. Baldwin said to the “ Tribune ” 
reporter: “The subject of admitting 
women as delegates was first agitated 
at the General Conference held in 
New York in 1888. The increasing 
activity and important position of 
women in church work had led to the 
selection of women as delegates by 
five conferences, and when they ap- 
peared to take their seats a long dis- 
cussion began. It was resolved finally 
that they should not be recognized as 
delegates. A proposal to change the 
constitution in order to make them 
eligible was considered by the differ- 
ent conferences and defeated. 

“At the General Conference in 
1896 six were elected, but two with- 
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drew. Another long discussion took 
place, and it was decided that the 
women might take their seats ‘ with 
title in dispute.’ The four declined 
to accept this condition, and with- 
drew. 

“The question was submitted again 
to the Church, but, although a large 
majority of the ministers voted in fa- 
vor of admitting women on equal 
terms, it was defeated because the re- 
quired three-fourths’ vote in favor 
was not obtained. Every year, how- 
ever, the sentiment in favor of the 
proposed innovation grew, and last 
year the General Conference accepted 
the new constitution, which contained 
the desired clause. The various sec- 
tional conferences have all been heard 
from, except a few in foreign fields, 
and more than the required three- 
quarters vote is assured. 

“This settles the matter satisfac- 
torily, and there is no doubt that 
women delegates will often take part 
in the conferences in future.” 

This is certainly a step in the right 
direction. 


A LACK OF MIRTHFULNESS. 


There are strange freaks of nature, 
but some of them can be explained by 
the aid of Phrenology. There is a 
girl in Philadelphia who is twenty 
years old, it is said, who has never 
been known to laugh. Jokes have no 
effect on her, and tickling makes her 
cry. 

This is certainly a curious case 
which is puzzling the doctors of Phila- 
delphia. Her cheeks are plump, yet 
they have never dimpled with laugh- 
ter; never has her voice shown the 
faintest taste of amusement. As this 
fact is becoming known she is being 
regarded as a wonder. Although we 
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have not seen this individual case, yet, 
judging from others whom we have 
seen who seldom—if ever—laugh, we 
judge that she is lacking in Mirthful- 
ness and Youthfulness. 

This is not a case of age where the 
life has been sobered down by disease 
and disappointment, but she is de- 
scribed as a young, healthy, and ration- 
al-minded lady who regards life as no 
such grim and melancholy affair as her 
own sober visage might imply; on the 
contrary, she speaks of the world as a 
merry place, and that few people have 
been more amused by its pleasantries 
than herself. She evidently does not 
see the necessity to smile or laugh. 
She says she can appreciate funny 
things without going into contortions. 

Nothing but a certain lack of devel- 
opment of certain brain-cells could 
account for her resisting all the tests 
of Philadelphia humorists who have 
told their funniest jokes in her pres- 
ence, or of clowns from the circus who 
have been brought to perform their 
antics before her. Her relatives and 
friends have done their: utmost to 
squeeze a smile out of her. Finally, 
the doctors who have patiently studied 
her case have declared that the girl 
does not smile because she cannot; 
that her risible faculty is undeveloped, 
and probably always will remain so. 
She has tried to laugh, but has failed 
to do so. Her father began when she 
was a baby to try to make her laugh 
by poking his finger in her ribs; her 
mother danced her on her knee brisk- 
ly; her uncles pretended to be wild 
animals, and crawled about on their 
hands and knees roaring. She, it is 
said, enjoyed these pranks, but never 
laughed. She likes to read funny 
books, and has a copy of “ Joe Miller’s 
Joke Book.” She always reads the 
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jokes in the newspapers and weeklies; 
she likes to read Mark Twain and Ar- 
temus Ward, and goes to the theatre, 
where she has seen a lot of funny peo- 
ple, but she does not feel inclined to 
laugh. 

At last it was decided that she must 
be a case for the doctors; the latter 
thought before examining her that she 
was mentally weak, or that she lacked 
the sense of humor, or that she suf- 
fered from a paralysis of the facial 
muscles; they found, however, that 
none of these things were true, but 
that, although she is normally healthy 
and normally intelligent, she is as 
hopelessly devoid of the risible faculty, 
(Mirthfulness) of the gift of laughter, 
as are the lower animals. The case 
has created a profound sensation 
among physicians because it is unique. 
Medical science has no other record, it 
is said, of a perfectly sane and per- 
fectly healthy human being who has 
never laughed. 


LIBRARY. 


hy thus department we give short renews of 
mh Naw Booxs as publishers see fit to send us 
la these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
trability of any particular volume for person- 
al we itis our wish to notice the better class 
9f books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
tations, especially those related 4n any vay to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted 


“The Care of the Baby.” By Marianna 
Wheeler, Published by Harper & Bros., 
New York. The writer is superintendent 
of the New York Babies’ Hospital, and 
has had a long experience in the treat- 
ment of little children. 

She has given many helpful hints for 
mothers, and every page of her book 
evinces a tender sympathy with mothers 
in the perplexing problems which they 
are sure to meet. 

The author begins with the first min- 
utes of the baby’s life, and, with a care- 
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ful attention to detail for which many 
& young mother will be grateful, fol- 
lows the inevitable childhood experiences 
through the first year or two. 

Under the head of “ Sleep and Amuse- 
ment" many valuable hints are given. 
To force the development of the brain 
faster than the other members is de- 
clared to be neither right nor safe. '"Bet- 
ter," it is stated, ‘ allow the baby to take 
its amusement and mental development 
into his own hands, at least for & while; 
he will not go beyond his powers of en- 
durance, and the progress will be slow 
and sure as the child grows older." 

Parents are counselled to let the baby 
find out wonders for himself, and not to 
keep forcing different objects upon him. 
He may be taken into another room and 
allowed to look about or may sit at the 
window, may be given a soft ball of 
bright color, a rubber toy or a bright 
picture or two, but numberless toys of 
endless variety will tire him. 

In the chapter headed ' Emergencies " 
there are treated such subjects as croup, 
colic, earache, nose-bleed, the swallowing 
of foreign substances, burns, hiccoughs, 
etc., and many helpful hints are given. 


— —— 9——————— 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this headin 
must observe the following conditions: Eac 
photograph must be accompanted bya stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
protograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one gir- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
gonl nd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b> accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the VuurNorLocicAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co, London. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


635. 8. M., Western Iowa.—This lady 
shows refinement, and a practical under- 
standing of matters and things in gen- 
eral; she is very thoughtful, and will 
never be governed by passion or impulse. 
She would make a first-rate matron of a 
home or hospital for children, where she 
had to use cool judgment, with a strong 
love for the young. She is thoroughly 
sensible, and is not one who will be eas- 
ily earried away by fashion or style, and 
will live within rather than beyond her 
income. She is economical, saving, and 
inclined to look out for a rainy day. Her 
husband can rely on her in always hav- 
ing a little money put awav for the day 
of need. She is thrifty and industrious. 
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She is not quick, will not be impatient, 

and must have time to do her work 

properly. We wish there were more of 
er stamp to-day. 

636.—F. H. M., Bethlehem, Pa.—This 
photograph indicates this person has su- 
perior quality of organization; hence, he 
cannot stoop to do the hard and rough 
work of life so well as that which is re- 
fining in its infiuence. He had better 
seek a position where he will come in 
contact with men, and have a beneficial 
infiuence over them. He takes an intel- 
lectual outlook of everything, and his 
Causality, which is large, will not allow 
him to-do a thing that his reason cannot 
justify as being right. He must see 
many things that annoy him because all 
men are not influenced by the same code 
of morality, and, even when some people 
are conscious of the right, they prefer to 
follow the opposite course. He is not 
lacking in energy, but he will not waste 
his efforts, and will plan out ahead what 
he wants to accomplish. A little more 
cheek would not come amiss to him; he 
must not let other people impose upon 
his rights. He has ingenuity, and can 
use his mechanical, thoughtful, and or- 
ganizing mind to a good account. 

637. — J. W., Chinook, Wash.— The 
photograph of this gentleman indicates 
& stronger mental than vital tempera- 
ment. His cheeks are not filled out as 
they would be if he had more vitality; 
he must therefore try to put on more 
flesh, more muscle, and increase his ar- 
terial blood. The top of his head is about 
evenly developed in regard to Firmness, 
Veneration, and Benevolence; in fact, we 
believe they are all the same size, which 
would be six in the scale from one to 
seven. The photograph is so very small 
that it is difficult to say more on this 
point, but this is our conclusion after 
using a magnifying-glass. His Ideality 
and Sublimity are both strongly devel- 
oped, which give him a critical mind, and 
one that is open to receive many new 
ideas. He is also very critical, and his 
forte will be to see the discrepancies, er- 
rors, mistakes, and differences that exist 
in the work of others as well as in his 
own. He is highly susceptible and very 
thoughtful. 

638.—M. H., Hot Springs, Ark.—We 
think the sender of this photograph has 
got into his right groove. He is where 
he can do some good in the world; he is 
always happy when he is making others 
so. His strong moral nature is what 
gives him his pull, his influence among 
men, and his desire to work in progres- 
sive ways. His analytical ability is very 
marked. He would have made an excel- 
lent expert along special lines of medical 
investigation. He will not be averse to 
new ideas, and will always be urging oth- 
ers on to & fuller realization of the truth. 
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He will study nature, and will be a friend 
to humanity. His spirit is a good wear- 
ing one, and willJast him for many years 
yet. He knows how to organize, give 
&dvice, and take the Jead when asked to 
do so. His Language is always to the 
point, but he will not err by saying more 
than he is obliged. 

Harold Robinson (England) possesses 
an aspiring mind, refined tastes, and a 
vivid imagination; he should endeavor 
to be more practical, observant, and take 
a lively interest in his surroundings and 
not live too much within himself. He is 
strongly sympathetic, resolute, and 
steadfast in purpose, and has more men- 
tal than physical activity. He is ingeni- 
ous and artistic in his tastes, and will be 
best satisfied if his artistic talent and 
constructive abilities can be fully em- 
ployed. His memory for details is weak. 
He is more thoughtful than keen or 
quick in perception. He has musical 
ability, is sensitive to praise, and am- 
bitious to excel. He should not neglect 
physical exercise. 

Thomas Abbott (England) is a very 
bright, healthy child, and is well built 
mentally and physically, and is capable 
of doing well at schoolwork. He is re- 
markably active, energetic, and lively. 
He will not readily yield to his compan- 
ions. He will aim high and want to as- 
sume responsibility when older. He is 
quick to see the funny side of things and 
very apt in discriminating and makir 
comparisons. His large Caution wi 
steady his character. This is a promis- 
ing boy, with excellent mental tools; 
give him the best education you can af- 
ford, and the opportunity of studying 


chemistry; scientific subjects will 
greatly interest him. 
— —— 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST ONLE 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, sf correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PskupoNYM or ImrraLs, 
write your full name and address also. Soma 
correspondents forget to sign their names. * 


H. C.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—We think that 
you will be glad to hear that there is to 
be very shortly a Guild of St. Cecilia in 
New York City, which will have attached 
to it a telephonic communication be- 
tween some of the concert-halls and the 
hospitals of New York. A well-known: 
soprano, Miss Eva Vescelius, is the or- 
ganizer of this society, which is to be a 
branch of the International Sunshine So- 
ciety. Several doctors approve of the 
movement. It is similar to one that was 
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organized some time in London, 
Eng. We have advocated the influence of 
music in soothing fevers and curing in- 
somnia for many years. When we hear 
more about this matter, we will let you 
know; but, recollect, we do not answer 
correspondents unless they entrust with 
us their full names and present address. 

J. McA.—Ronkonkoma, L. I.—We hope 
that you have benefited by your stay at 
the above address. The exercise in the 
open air must have been highly bene- 
ficial, we have no doubt. 

H. E.—Boston, Mass.—We are grateful 
to you for your kind letter expressing 
your appreciation of our method of 
localizing the faculties by the diagrams 
in the JoURNAL. We have done this off 
and on for some time past. It is not al- 
ways possible for us to carry out this 
idea in every cut we present, for some 
&re borrowed or belong to the owners 
themselves; and, when they use them for 
other purposes, they do not care to have 
them marked with our flgures. Have 
you ever made inquiry for the JouRNAL 
at the “Old Corner Bookstore," where 
you say you would like to see the JOUR- 
NAL on sale? We think if you will re- 
peatedly ask for it there, they will think 
it important enough to have it ready for 


ou. 
$ J. P.—Alabama.—We gave a drip. 
tion of Marconi's character in the Fe 
ruary number of last year, and his pict- 
ure also appeared in the Annual of 1901. 
He is an exceedingly practical and clever 
young man, and we hope and believe that 
his efforts will be crowned with success. 
His ability lies in his large Constructive- 
ness, Ideality, Spirituality, Intuition, and 
Form, Size, Weight, and Order. Culti- 
vate these in yourself, and see if you can- 
not bring out something new which will 
astonish the world. 


—————9————— 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


LECTURES AT THE FOWLER 
INSTITUTE. 


February 5th, Lecturer, Mr. George 
Wilkins. 

February 19th, Lecturer, Mr. K. Dims- 
dale Stocker. 

March 5th, Lecturer, Mr. C. P. Stanley. 

March 19th, Lecturer, Mr. W. J. Will- 
iamson. 

April 2d, Lecturer, Mr. J. B. Eland. 

April 16th, Lecturer, Miss S. Dexter. 

May 7th, Annual Meeting. 


On Wednesday, December 18th, Miss L. 
Hendin read a capital paper on “ Intui- 
tive and Scientific Character-Reading,” 
which was appreciated by an attentive 
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audience. Miss Hendin ably replied to 
various questions raised, and was heart- 
ily thanked for her paper. A delineation 
by Mr. Elliott, and thanks to the chair- 
man, Mr. Williamson, brought an inter- 
esting meeting to a close. 

During the month Mr. D. T. Elliott has 
lectured and attended bazaars at Harles- 
den and Forest Gate. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. Owen H. Williams is busily en- 
gaged in Phrenological work in Washing- 
ton, D. C. We hope the good wishes he 
sends to us will be realized and will be 
multiplied tenfold in his own case. 

Mr. George Morris is at present at Can- 
ton, S. Dak. We congratulate him on the 
celebration of his jubilee, and record the 
fact that more than half that time has 
been devoted to the Phrenological lecture 
fleld. We rejoice that he likes the work 
better than-ever. He has attended the 
American Institute three different years. 

Mr. D. B. Shantz, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been & reader of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for many years, and has, I am 
glad to learn, received much benefit and 
instruction, both in the art of living 
healthfully and the way of learning to 
make much more use of one's mental 
faculties, as applying them to daily life 
and business efforts. As a tribute of en- 
couragement Mr. Shantz has sent $1.50 
for his subscription. 

Mr. D. J. Connelly, Providence, R. I.— 
We are glad to know that you appreciate 
our efforts in the Phrenological line 
through the JOURNAL. 

Mr. E. Lemaster, Balckon, Mo., says “ I 
think that the JoumNAL is quite inter- 
esting, and as I read on the subject of 
Phrenology I realize that it is a science 
of advanced study in character. A per- 
son who studies the subject instinctively 
takes note of the characteristics of thoge 
with whom he comes in contact and gete 
the meaning of the various expressions 
and cranial dimensions. The study in- 
vites observation." You are fortunate in 
having found this out. 

Madam A. M. Rutter, Atlantic City.— 
We are glad you have increased facilities 
in your offices, and trust that the new 
year will prove bright and prosperous. 

Mr. W. A. Williams, Swansea, South 
Wales, writes that he is now settled in 
Swansea from October to June, and from 
June to October he spends at Aberyst- 
wyth, the most popular of the Welsh 
pleasure and holiday resorts. During the 
winter months he lectures in and around 
Swansea. He recently gave three lec- 
tures, two at The Albert Hall, and had 
very full audiences. The subjects were, 
(1) “ The Moral Aspect of Socialism," (2) 
“ Self-Culture," (3) ‘ Education.” Since 
settling in Swansea, Mr. Williams has in- 


creased the sale of Phrenological litera- 
ture. He mentions several old Aberavon 
friends who have left for other parts of 
the country who were once members of 
the Aberavon Society when we visited 
South Wales. The Rev. Mr. Dyke, who 
was president, is now in Salop; Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas and family are still in 
Aberavon. We wish to congratulate Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams on the birth of their 
Phrenological baby — Phrenological, be- 
cause she is not only a very fine child, 
but she is the result of design and excel- 
lent pre-natal influences and conditions. 
She has been named after Mrs. Charlotte 
Fowler Wells. We are glad to know that 
a diary was kept of her mother's condi- 
tion prior to the child’s birth, and a diary 
is kept of her daily development. This 
is what every parent should do. But how 
few out of the thousands of mothers take 
the trouble to do so. 

Mr. Williams says his thoughts fre- 
quently revert to the helpful years 1892 
to 1895, inclusive, when he studied at the 
Fowler Institute. 

Miss M. Baslette, Forty Fort, says: “I 
have always prized the JoURNAL highly. 
I consider Phrenology a grand system of 
mental philosophy and am always glad 
to see people interested in it.” 

Mr. G. T. Shore, Richmond.—We can- 
not get along without your help. So do 
not get your hands too full of other 
things to crowd out the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 

Miss Margaret M. Curley, well known 
in club and social circles in this city, has 
&rrived from Europe. Miss Curley, who 
is & successful reader, went to Washing- 
ton at the time Mme. Bernhardt was 
playing there last year, and was heard 
and engaged by the great artist for her 
company in Paris. She is a graduate of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 

James H. Tooker, a Phrenologist of 
some renown, who had during his time 
examined the heads of many illustrious 
statesmen in Middletown, N. Y., died on 
Sunday at the age of 84 years. He was 
known as the Sage of Wawanda, and he 
also had the reputation of champion 
speller of Orange County. Among his 
children surviving is Charles W. Tooker. 


` FROM DR. D. M. KING. 


We regret that you have not been able 
to lecture on Phrenology because of the 
sickness of your brother, and trust that 
as he improves you will be in the field 
again. We note what you say about 
the subject of Phrenology: “I consider 
Phrenology the basis of all true mental 
sciences; it is so easy to demonstrate. I 
began with my study in Phrenology 
when I was only ten years old. I hope 
and pray that the Institute may be per- 
petuated." 
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A SURPRISE FOR MISS FOWLER. 


The first session of the Phrenological 
Business Class ended on Friday evening, 
December 20th, with a very pleasant sur- 
prise for Miss Jessie A. Fowler. Some of 
us are of the American Institute Class of 
1901, and availed ourselves of the great 
opportunity of this further study of 
Practical Phrenology. In the name of 
both classes, and as a token of apprecia- 
tion of her work, Miss Fowler was pre- 
sented at the close of her lecture with a 
beautifully wrought-gold pin (fac-simile 
of the Institute pin) set with a diamond 
and two amethysts. 

To my classmate, Margaret Isabel Cox, 
was given the honor of presentation in 
which, in a few fitting words, she bore 
to Miss Fowler the good wishes of the 
Christmastide, closing with: 

* You have been to us friend, counsel- 
lor, and instructor. We love you for 
your kindly sisterly helpfulness. Never 
have we come to you tired and discour- 
aged but you have filled our need out of 
the fulness of your own heart. We es- 
teem you as our teacher, for your schol- 
arly attainments, for your wise guidance 
and patient instruction. And so in slight 
token of our appreciation, as a represen- 
tative of the Institute Class and the Busi- 
ness Class, it is my honor and pleasure 
to present you with this little token, this 
golden emblem of the Science so dear to 
your heart, and which you have brought 
very near to us." 

Miss Fowler was so much taken by sur- 
prise that she said she was not prepared 
to reply to such an unexpected gift. 
She said she did not need to be reminded 
of their appreciation of her efforts to 
increase their knowledge; that they al- 
ways showed proof of this in their atten- 
tion and hard work. She thanked them 
for the thought that prompted the gift, 
and she would wear the badge as an ever- 
present remembrance of their interest, 
and, she trusted, beneficial meetings they 
had had together. 

The diamond, through the many colors 
it shot forth, illustrated the many shades 
of disposition that constituted the char- 
acters of the givers. 

Several enrolled their names for the 
second Phrenological Business Class, val- 
uing the opportunity of continuing their 
study under Miss Fowler's instructions, 
which can only be fully appreciated by 
those who have been fortunate enough 
to receive her knowledge and wisdom. 
We wish long life to the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, and hope it may 
Some time realize the good it has done, 
not only to those who have been directly 
benefited by it, but to those who have 
been indirectly benefited; and as a re- 
sult, to all humanity. 

FREDERICK KOCH. 
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The second lecture of the season was 
given in the hall of the above Institute 
on Wednesday, January 8th, and, consid- 
ering the worst blizzard of the season 
had been raging all day up to five o’clock, 
there was a goodly number present. Dr. 
C. F. McGuire, of Brooklyn, presided and 
introduced the subject of the evening, 
which was upon the intéresting topic, 
“Is Marriage a Failure?" He said in 
part that the philosophy of marriage was 
an intensely interesting one, so much so 
that there was a great deal of discussion 
concerning it. It was thought to be of 
so much importance by the Episcopal 
Conference held in San Francisco last 
year that considerable time was given to 
the consideration of marriage and di- 
vorce. 

The doctor said: “ We do not come to 
any definite results by these discussions, 
because the question is not properly un- 
derstood. People do not go back to the 
fundamental principles that underlie it. 
There is a story told," said the doctor of 
an Irishman, * who was asked by a friend 
why he did not get on better with his 
wife. Pat replied, ‘We are both of one 
mind; she wants to be master, and so do 
I’ Here was an instance of where there 
was too much Firmness and Self-Esteem 
in the same family, and therefore there 
was not sufficient cementing geniality. 
Phrenology is the only science that eluci- 
dates the question of * why people do not 
agree when married, and how persons 
can marry the right ones.’ 

“ Amativeness," said the Chairman, 
“alone is the great organizing power of 
love between persons of the opposite sex, 
but we do not wish to be led by Amative- 
ness, as there are other higher senses 
that should control this faculty. Wom- 
an’s sphere is to take and mould the 
child, and organize the home; there is 
no better sphere for women to take. A 
person said to the doctor the other day 
that men and women are alike, ‘but as 
a physician,’ he said, ‘I know they are 
Dot’ Lombrozo has said that ' the femi- 
nine-criminal type approaches that of 
man’: Bobby Burns was essentially like 
his father, but his father was like his 
mother, and inherited her characteris- 
tics; the combined inheritance of father 
and grandmother was noticeable in 
Robert Burns. 

“It is my belief,” said the doctor, 
“that woman's sphere is different from a 
man’s, and was designed to be so. In 
support of this theory I was up the coun- 
try discussing Phrenology the other day, 
when I found a married couple staying 
at the hotel who both possessed large 
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Hope and small Cautiousness; I asked 
them if I might examine their heads; 
they acquiesced, and in the examination 
I told them that they were both over- 
speculative, and that 1 feared, with their 
Acquisitiveness, Hope, and small Cau- 
tiousness, that they would be inclined to 
lose property through speculation and 
work on too extensive plans; they were 
S much surprised at my remarks, and 
told me that they had over-speculated, 
had wasted their property, but did not 
know how to account for it from any sci-. 
entific stand-point. 

."] met another gentleman and his 
wife, and the former told me that he had 
a tendency to suicide and despondency 
when he was married, but his wife was 
buoyant and was a stay to her husband's 
tendency, and the result was satisfactory 
to both. 

“ Woman should make man less animal 
through her Conscientiousness, Cautious- 
ness, and Intellectuality. Men, as a rule, 
lack Caution, while women are a moral 
stay to the family. The Christian re- 
ligion has elevated woman to her proper 
sphere, but among races where woman is 
not looked upon as being the equal of 
man marriage is not a success. The 
power of suggestion was a very strong 
factor in bringing about an ideal state 
of happiness, and wherever pictures are 
used as ideals, such as the picture of Lin- 
coln or Raphael's Madonna, the world is 
made better by it. On the same prin- 
ciple woman should be the ideal of man. 
In the olden days women were sold aa 
chattels, and very little respect was given 
to her. Woman must not allow Chris- 
tianity to die out. Phrenology teaches 
that a woman's brain is more idealistic 
and artistic iñ its tendencies than man's, 
and if persons would study Phrenology 
more, so as to secure the right combina- 
tion of the qualities, we should hear less 
about Marriage being a Failure. 

“ Now that women are competing with 
men in business and professional life, the 
spirit of chivalry is less regarded; and, 
when chivalry dies out, what will become 
of the future of the child? Woman is 
respected because she is virtuous; men 
treat men aggressively, but women 
should not contend by force. Moham- 
medan women and the women of the 
East are like slaves to their husbands be- 
cause the Koran teaches them to be so. 
Some people will believe anything they 
are taught, even that ‘the moon is made 
of green cheese. It is the early power 
and impressions made on a child that are 
so influential, and these are made largely 
by the mother. There has been a case in 
Brooklyn lately of a woman who was 
very anxious to marry an ex-convict; 
this is not always a wise experiment for 
women to try, although their refining in- 
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fluences over men may change their en- 
tire lives. 

“Speaking largely, the question is a 
religious one, and if Phrenology were 
more thoroughly understood Marriage 
would not be a Failure.” 

. The Chairman then called upon Miss 
Fowler to give her side of the question, 
who commenced by saying “ It is well to 
consider such a subject as they had be- 
fore them in & thoroughly scientific 
way." 

As Mr. Edwin Markham here made his 
appearance, she waived her other re- 
marks to allow the Chairman to intro- 
duce the distinguished poet. This he did 
in a few appropriate words, saying *' that 
Mr. Markham in his much - discussed 
poem, ‘The Man with the Hoe,’ had en- 
'deavored to settle the matter of capital 
and labor which even Mr. Schwab found 
difficult to do by arbitration. Mr. Mark- 
ham's principle has always been a noble 
one, and expresses justice on Christian 
principles concerning man's labor. 

Before making his selections Mr. Mark- 
ham said in part “that he was glad to 
be present that evening because it 
brought back to him memories of his 
mother’s teachings in his childhood. His 
mother was very much interested in the 
subject of Phrenology, and I received,” 
said the poet, “a high-school or univer- 
sity education in this science. My 
mother possessed the Cromwell deter- 
mination of mind; she did not let goa 
subject in which she was interested. My 
first selection will be upon ‘ Kiko,’ my 
three-year-old boy. You may think I ex- 
press the enthusiasm of a father, but it 
is all true." This the audience approved 
at the close of the piece, which was a 
very sweet appreciation of the child. 


The next selection was “The Witness : 


of the Dust,” in explanation of which the 
writer of it said: “‘ Man finds he has to 
struggle with two powers, the power of 
selfishness and the power of unselfish- 
ness, and through these two powers 
comes the downfall of the ages. The 
golden rule should be the aspiration to 
which man should live up. All things 
selfish perish.” “The Witness of the 
Dust " proved a vigorous and earnest ap- 

al. The next selection was “ The Sui- 
cide.” Mr. Markham in explanation of 
this piece said: * This subject was sug- 
gested by thoughts on life here and 
hereafter. He said, when asked about 
the future life, he could not say very 
much, but thought it must come as a 
revelation to each person. When asked 
one day the plain question, ‘Where the 
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future world was?’ he answered by ask- 
ing another, namely, ‘ Tell me where this 
world is? If you cannot answer my ques- 
tion, how can you expect me to answer 
you?' The gentleman is still trying to 
solve my problem, so I have not been 
obliged to answer his. 

At the close of the readings, which 
were thoroughly appreciated by all pres- 
ent, Miss Fowler said it was time to 
consider the practical side of the sub- 
ject, but would,leave her remarks on the 
topic of the evening for another occa- 
sion. She then delineated Mr. Mark- 
ham’s character, a report of which will 
appear in the next issue of the JOURNAL, 
and the name of a lady from Brooklyn 
was passed up to the platform as a suit- 
able candidate. The lady was then 
called upon, and at the close of the de- 
lineation Mr. Vanderbilt, as well as the 
lady herself, corroborated the truthful 
remarks that had been made upon her 
character. 


THE MONTHLY LECTURES IN 
NEW YORK. 


The third monthly lecture of the ses- 
sion will be held Wednesday, February 
5th, when Mr. Charles Brodie Patterson, 
editor of “ Mind," will lecture on * The 
Influence of Suggestion on the Mental 
Faculties.” All who have heard Mr. Pat- 
terson on previous occasions will, we are 
sure, be anxious to hear him again, and 
those who have not bad that pleasure 
will not allow anything to stand in their 
way of hearing him on the 5th. If all 
who live in the city would make the same 
effort to be present as those members 
who live at considerable distance our 
staff of lecturers would be continually 
encouraged. 


PRIZES. 


1. A prize of five dollars, or twenty 
shillings, is offered for eighteen subscri 
tions of one dollar, or six shillings, ib q 
This prize will be closed March ist. 

2. A prize of two dollars and a half, or 
ten shillings, is offered for the best 
Phrenological story. Closed March Ist. 

3. A prize of two dollars, or eight shil- 
lings, is offered for the best set of sug- 
gestions (twelve or more) concerning the 
JOURNAL. 

4. A year’s free subscription to the 
JOURNAL will be given to anyone who 
will forward two new subscriptions of 
one dollar, or six shillings, each. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object ef the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE 8UBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENO! OGICAL 
JouRNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 

M Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafis on 

ork, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 

are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POCTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of sore address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
infermation. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for returu postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
in thie way puly can prompt and careful attention be 
secu 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
’ prices. 


dered from this office at Publishers 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURMAL 
pnd our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
Riven. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature ”—San  Francisco.— 
for January contains an article on “ The 
Philosophy of Physiognomy and Expres- 
sion.” It is illustrated, and explains the 
secretive and penetrating look as com- 
pared with innocence, faith, and simplic- 
ity, and lack of intellect. Mr. Haddock 
continues his article on his European 
trip; this month he is with the Brontés, 
in Yorkshire; they are always interest- 
ing. 

“Human Faculty "—Chicago--is an ex- 
ponent of human character and of inter- 
est to parents, students, and educators. 
Approbativeness and Love of Fame are 
illustrated in the current number. 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy and 
Antivaccination."—Kokomo, — Ind.—Pub- 
lished in connection with Dr. Gifford’s 
Sanatorium. It is a journal devoted 
to health, hygiene, and Phrenology, and 
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always contains some interesting arti- 
cles. 

“The Popular Phrenologist "—London, 
Eng.—contains a sketch of Mr. D. T. El- 
liott, examiner of the Fowler Institute, 
and Kubelik, the violinist. Both sketch- 
es are well written by Mr. Severn. 

"'The Sunday Commercial " — Vin- 
cennes, Ind.—is & paper that is filling 
quite an important position in this State; 
it has illustrations of all kinds, some be- 
ing of the Exhibition at Charleston, 
which was formerly opened by Senator 
Depew. It is favorable to Phrenology. 

“Waterloo Observer "— New York — 
supplies a want in this neighborhood, 
and is finely edited. It contains local 
news as well as information of a national 
character. 

“Good Housekeeping " — Springfield, 
Mass.—with its new cover contains a list 
of articles that is interesting for the New 
Year. The new department is entitled 
* Good Living on a Small Outlay.” 

“The Ladies Home Journal."—Phila- 
delphia.—In this excellent magazine Mr. 
Bok, the prince of editors, writes a re- 
markable editorial, * For the People by 
the People," which is sure to breed some 
sound thinking. One article is on “ The 
Bigness of Phillips Brooks." It is a lit- 
tle story which shows how the great 
bishop's heart towered even above his 
head. 

“The ‘New’ Lippincott's Magazine” 
—Philadetphia—contains for January a 
story by John Luther Long, entitled 
* Naughty Nan”; also an article on the 
“ Music of Shakespeare's Time,” by Sid- 
ney Lanier. 

“The Delineator" — New York — is 
beautiful in its colored plates and its ex- 
quisite designs. Jts journalistic matter 
is always interesting. 

“The American Mother "—Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—is always interesting to mothers; 
it contains a Sunshine Department of 
the International Sunshine Society. One 
very valuable department we consider is 
“Of Interest to Fathers,” as fathers 
should know more about their children 
than they do. 
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“ Physical Culture "— New York—con- 
tains an article on the “ Remarkable 
Change in Free Rheumatic Patient,” and 
pictures are given of the lady when she 
entered the Home in March and as she 
left it recently. All the wrinkles and 
the anxious expression of the face have 
disappeared. Her face, neck, and lungs 
are plump compared with what they 
were months ago. 

“The Homiletic Review,” an interna- 
tional monthly magazine of religious 
thought.—New York and London.—It is 
& multum in parvo. It is a consensus of 
thought from our pulpits, and is really a 
gem. 

* The Vaccination Inquirer and Health 
Review."-——London, Eng.—Persons who 
are anxious to know the latest opinions 
on this subject should certainly apply to 
the National Antivaccination League, 50 
Parliament Street, London, Eng., and 
they will be able to obtain all the infor- 
mation they want. 

“The Prairie Farmer "—Chicago—is a 
paper of interest to agriculturists and 
live-stock breeders; it contains a page for 
the household, and contains many valua- 
ble articles. 

“The Modern Farmer and Busy Bee” 
— St. Joseph, Mo.—is a friend of advanced 
agriculture and happy homes. Portraits 
of the Missouri Exhibit at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition are given. 

“The Woman's Exponent "—Utah—is 
& wide-awake little paper and contains 
much information conerning women's 
work. 

“The Concert-Goer "—New York—con- 
tains a picture of Mary Louise Clary, the 
famous contralto. She is a prima donna 
of wonderful power, and possesses & 
beautifully clear and sympathetic voice. 

* The American Medical Journal.”—St. 
Louis, Mo.—Its articles on neuritis, by 
Dr. Huntley, and cerebral-spinal menin- 
gitis, by E. H. Kasey, are interesting con- 
tributions. 

“The Christian Advocate."—New York. 
—This is & bright paper, and contains 
matter calculated to suit & wide follow- 
ing in the Methodist persunsion. 

* The New York Observer "—New York 
—is & well-established New York paper; 
in fact, one of the oldest of its kind— 
having been established fifteen years be- 
fore the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; it bas 
a series of articles on “ Woman's Place in 
India." ‘ The Ideal and the Actual Vast- 
ly Different Under the Native Religions." 
The editorials are always up to dnte. 

“The New Voice."—Chicago.—As ita 
name indicates, and as its frontispiece 
illustrates, by the head of an owl and the 
leaves of the oak, it calls attention in & 
decided way to the increasing of the liq- 
uor traffic. Something is necessary to 
arouse the public conscience in the mat- 
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ter of the Lord’s Day and the German 
beer which, we are glad to say, Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler has brought out some 
cogent proofs of the mischief that the 
liquor traffic is doing on Sunday. 

" Everywhere.” — Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
This is a magazine for all classes and 
sexes, It contains some of Will Carle- 
ton’s best poems; also those of Margaret 
E. Sanger. It is a wonderful collection 
of matter for its price. 

“Current History."—Boston, Mass.— 
For its size there is no little magazine 
that one can take up nowadays that is 
so full of condensed matter as the one 
just mentioned. It is illustrated, and 
consequently is of interest from this 
point of view as well as on account of its 
reading matter. 

“The Massachusetts Ploughman ” — 
Boston—is always fresh in its news 
about agriculture, and also with its mis- 
cellaneous historical and youths' depart- 
ments. 

“The St. Louis Globe-Democrat "—8St. 
Louis, Mo.—is a smart paper. Its illus- 
trated issue contains many well-written 
articles, and generally with each weekly 
eve there is a picture suitable for fram- 
ng. 

“The Journal of Education "—Boston 
and Chicago — contains an interesting 
view of Cornell University, as well as 
views of Stockholm—the Baltic gate of 
Russia. 

“The Woman's Tribune " — Washing- 
ton, D. C.—is an epitome of what women 
are doing all over the world. 

“The Psychic and Occult Views and 
Reviews "—Toledo, O.—is like the “ Re- 
view of Reviews" on many of the newly 
discussed questions of the day. 

" Mind "—New York—is always up to 
date and interesting in its progressive 
articles. 

“The Kneipp Water Cure Monthly."— 
New York.—A recent issue of this maga- 
zine contained an article on “ Osteopathy 
and Its Relation to Nature,” by Dr. Geo. 
Boller, osteopathic physician, New York; 
also an article on “The Physiology of 
Sleep,” by Richard Metcalfe, of Surrey, 
Eng. Both articles are valuable, from a 
hygienic standpoint. 

“The Arena "—New York—has an arti- 
cle by Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D., on 
“Anarchism,” and another on “The 
Work of Wives.” Both articles are edu- 
cational. 


4———— 


PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


Yearly volumes of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, complete, commencing with 
1870—unbound. It is a rare opportu- 
nity for all Phrenological societies to pro- 
cure. It is & library that cannot be 
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furnished elsewhere. Price, $15. Ex- 
press charges to be paid by the pur- 
chaser. 

These Journals only have to be read to 
be appreciated, and must be sold out 
before May 1, 1902, owing to expiration 
of our present lease, when all the old 
stock and shelf-worn books will be dis- 
posed of. Send in your orders early 
" first come first served.” 

The best and latest book on Phrenology 
is the bound PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
1901. Fowler & Wells Co. $2, postpaid. 
Character sketches of Richard S. Sly, 
J.P. Egbert Guernsey, M.D., editor of 
the " New York Medical Times," Queen 
Victoria, Mark Twain, Andrew Carnegie, 
Mr. Hutchinson (inventor), the late Mrs. 
Charlotte Fowler Wells, John Emery Mc- 
Lean, Eugene Jepson, the late President 
McKinley, assassin Czolgosz, President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, R. M. Gignoux, LL.B., 
five illustrated lectures on Phrenology, 
and numerous other articles of interest— 
100 illustrations—all for $2. 

“The Annual,” for 1902, is selling well, 
and is without doubt the best issue we 
have issued; is interesting to both Eng- 
lsh and American readers. It is fully 
illustrated with the latest half-tones, and 
contains twenty articles or more on Phre- 
nology, the Temperaments, Health, and 
Marriage. Every reader of the JOURNAL 
should see a copy, and when read “ pass 
it on.” The price places it within the 
reach of all, as it is only 25 cents. 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


We are in a position to supply lecturers 
with lantern slides and lanterns and suit- 
able hints for lecturers. During the win- 
ter months the above material is in great 
demand. We have just fitted out a com- 

lete set of lantern and slides for a 
lecturer in the West. Fifty slides can be 
secured for $50. The lantern is a new 
and attractive way of entertaining audi- 
ences, such as the Y. M. C. A., Church 
societies, temperance meetings, and clube. 
Lantern, $25; express collect. 


EXAMINATION DEPARTMENT. 


Phrenological examinations are given 
daily from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. A telephone 
message can make a definite appoint- 
ment to prevent delay. Children, before 
entering upon new courses of study, 
should be examined to avoid disappoint- 
ment and failure at school and college. 
Do not put off until too late. Children 
of five years of age are examined to know 
what kind of management is necessary 
for each child. Babies eight months old 
are examined in order that parents may 
have advice on food and proper develop- 
ment. 
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HYPNOTISM. 


We have on sale a large number of 
works on Hypnotism and Magnetism. 
The latest is " Psychology, Hypnotism, 
Personal Magnetism, and Clairvoyance,” 
by William Barnes. This book sets forth 
clearly the value of Hypnotism as applied 
to education, medicine, surgery, busi- 
ness, and to the development of exercise 
of personal magnetism. Price, 25 cents. 

“How to Magnetize; or, Magnetism 
and Clairvoyance. A Practical Treatise 
on the Choice, Management, and Capabili- 
ties of Subjects, with Instructions on the 
Method of Procedure.” By James Victor 
Wilson. New and revised edition, 18mo, 
104 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

This is a complete manual of instruc- 
tions, containing much information in 
small space. 

“Animal Magnetism.” Practical In- 
structions in Animal Magnetism, by J. P. 
F. Deleuze. Translated by Thomas C. 
Hartshorn. Revised edition, with an ap- 
pendix of notes by the translator, and 
letters from eminent physicians and 
others, descriptive of cases in the United 
States. 12mo, 524 pp. Extra cloth, $2. 

This is the best and the only exhaus- 
tive work containing instructions. The 
following selections from chapter head- 
ings will show the value and utility of 
the work: The Processes Considered; 
The Effects and their Indication; The 
Accessory Means to Increase Magnetic 
Action and those by which the Direct 
Action is Applied; The Cautions Neces- 
sary in the Choice of Magnetizer; The 
Application of Magnetism to Disease and 
its Connection with Disease; The Means 
of Avoiding Inconveniences and Dangers; 
The Means of Developing in One's Self 
the Magnetic Faculty, and Deriving Ad- 
vantage from it. 


CORESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


Many persons are not acquainted with 
the Correspondence School in connection 
with the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy and the Fowler Institute. Students 
who find it inconvenient to leave their 
homes and desire to take a course in 
Phrenology can do so through the mail by 
applying to the secretaries of the above 
Institutes in New York and London. The 
course, taken in this way, enables a stu- 
dent to get a good ground-work of the 
science. 


A SPECIAL CLASS IN PHRENOLOGY 
FOR BUSINESS MEN AND WOMEN. 


The American Institute of Phrenology 
has opened a class for business men and 
women, and those who desire to perfect 
themselves in diagnosing character for 
the purpose of selecting their employees 
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for the different offices in their business 
should attend on Monday evenings at 7.45 
o'clock. 

It will also be interesting to those who 
are well read on Phrenology, yet lack the 
power to apply their knowledge. 

The course will continue for eight 
weeks, and the cost is $5, including a 
text-book, or $1 a lecture. 


WHY THIS CLASS IS USEFUL. 


1. To introduce employers 
ployees. 

2. To minimize mistakes. 

3, To secure the best interest from the 
employed. 

4. To conserve energy. 

5. 'To economize labor and time. 

6. To make business more interesting 
and pleasurable. 


to em- 


OUR PRIZES. 


We would advise our readers that the 
time of the prize contests is limited to 
March 1st. he announcement of the 
names of the lucky winners will be in 
our April issue, Of course we cannot 
judge as to the relative merits of the 
“ stories " and “ suggestions " as yet, not 


[February 


all having been submitted. Do not hesi- 
tate because it is your first effort. Try. 
You may be the happy winner. 

We are also glad for the addition to our 
subscription-list resulting from the prize 
offer, We are trying—and we shall so 
continue—to make the JOURNAL the ideal 
Phrenological Magazine, and we highly 
appreciate all timely suggestions. The 
JOURNAL is yours, reader, and we are al- 
ways glad to'be in touch with you in 
our efforts to hold high the standard ot 
Phrenology. 


“The True Healing Art; or, Hygienic 
vs. Drug Medication." An address deliv- 
ered in the Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington. 12mo, 102 pp. 

This is a grand statement of the prin- 
ciples of Hygiene as opposed to Drug 
Medication, and will be enjoyed by all 
who read it, 

“Your Mesmeric Forces and How to 
Develop Them." Giving Full and Com- 
prehensive Instructions How to Mesmer- 
ize. By Frank H. Randall Price, $1. 

This book gives more real, practical in- 
struction than many of the expensive so- 
called '" Courses of Instruction" adver- 
tised at $10. 


A .New Phrenological Game ! 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenolog- into a new game on the 
basis of the oll and well known game of Authors, with 
additione that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
Hhrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
to those not familiar with thesubject. The sampleshown 
above will ive an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of playing. 


Ront by mail, postpaid, ou receipt of price only 23 cents, 
Address 
FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWRER aco, 
\ : ublishers, 
NEW YORK, London, E. €. 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward,and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


Digitized by Go: gle | Jh rere i MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The American Jnatitute of (DBrenofogy 


Established April 20, 1866, by special act of the Legislature 
of the State of New York 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 


ETHNOLOGY 
Study of Races 


PHRENOLOGY 
Study of Character 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Study of Mind 


ANATOMY 
Study of Structure 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Study of Bodily 
Functions 


PHYSIOGNOMY 
Study of Faoes 


HYGIENE 
Study of Hesith 


We have selected with care professors who 
will condense their wide experience into suitable 
lectures, which lectures will save the student 
much toil and research if daily attention is 
given to them. 


With the outlay of less than $100 you will 
have facilities that will widen your influence, in- 
crease your usefulness in life, and add to your 
facilities of doubling your income and placing 
you in your right sphere in life. 

Three lectures will be given daily, which the 
students must attend, and the remainder of the 
time should be devoted to writing out notes and 
the study of the subjects taken. As the time is 
short this is not considered too much. 


The lectures on Physiology alone 
are worth the whole fee, including 
the dissection of the human brain, 
in the third week in October. 


- We want you to take the course of Phren- 
ology, and, if properly qualified, to enter the 
profession, feeling, that, in the first place, it will 
give you a new impetus in life. Secondly, that 
it is the profession of the day. Thirdly, because 
the work is one of high ideas. 


Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 


For terms and particulars apply to 


(Go gle | 


M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
27 East 21st Street, New York City 
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An Unusual Book Offer 


FOUR BOOKS FOR THE 
PRICE OF ONE 


THE FOUR BOOKS ARE 
Regular Price 
A Hettie Lower than the Angels, by Clarence 


eh, Se ed lei eevee ee bias 26h S040 

God Winning us, by Clarence Lathbury . . . 040 
Jaght in the Clouds, by Adolph Roeder . 0.35 
The Christ of God, by Chaa. H. Mann . . 100 
$2.15 


If ordered IMMEDIATELY those four books will be 
seat for ONE DOLLAK, 
Address 
ADOLPH ROEDER, Orange, N. J. 


26,000 date 
SELF-HYPNOTI ot Mare EUM nave 
H EA LI N G Pienso oed ot aneh dig. 


eases as they had failed 10 with medicine. AH. ac- 
complished through the teacbings of my original 
system of SELF-HYPNOTIC CONTROL which also devel- 
ops the Paychic powers of man, enabling him to 
contro! his dreams, read the minds of frienas and 
enemies, visit uuknown parta of the earth, solve bard 
probleme in thia trance and remember all when awake, 
FIVE COMPLETE TRIAL LESSONS will be aent for only 
18c. silver and $.cent stamp for postage. actually 
enabling the student to accomplish wonders without 
further charge. Prof. R. E. DUTTON, Ph.D. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, U. 8. A. 


CHAT 


5C, Months 


The phrenologist will tell 
you what qualities in busi- 
ness to cultivate and what 
to restrain, and CHAT will 
tell you how to do it. A 
bright, helpful, up-to-date 
magazine. Splendid publi- 
cation for young people. 


Manhattan Reporting Co. 


Dept. X 150 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


For Health, Strength, Vitality 


Read 
“HEALTH” 
A High Class Illustrated Monthly devoted 


to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


“IT TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW." 


On the staff of " HEALTH " are found the most brilliant writers and authorl- 
ties on the subject of Preservation and Hestoration of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by natural methoda, absolutely without drugs. 


Editor PROP. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.; Associate Editor M. L. HOLBROOK, 
M. D.; Editor Physical Culture Department, PROF. P. VON. BOECKMANN; Home 
Departmeut, HARRIET HEMIUP VAN CLEVE. 


Among its brilliant staff of contributors may be cited the following names, which 
are, iu themselves a guarantee of literary excellence: 


Countess de Chavanne Alice B. 8tockham, M. D. 

Henry Wool, Esq, Robert Waiter, M. D. 

Edgar G. Braiford Albert Chavannes Susanna W. Dodds, M. D. 

Mrs. Hester M. Poole. Ellen Goodell Smith, M. D. Lorena Osborne Hunt 
In fact HEALTH" contains a mine of valuable information upon 

the subject of health. Snbscription price $1 a year, single copies 10c. 


We want to send a Sample Copy FREE to every reader of 
this publication. A postal card will bring youacopy . . 


Address HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dept. P.J. 


A. B. Jamison M.D. 
James Kavenscroft 


Breaking a cbaln by Prof. Von 
Boeckmann. Kiitor of Phys- 


teal Culture Dept. 1562 Broadway, New York. 


in writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, aystematio life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


No insane. 


44 years in this work. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, Mrnsi, MONROE Co., Pa. 


THE OCCULT AND 
BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


POSSESSES EXCEPTIONAL FACILITLES for pre- 
senting to ite readers Hnes of thought and investi- 
gation as yet undertaken by no other magazine. 

ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, their relation to CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINES. 

-ESOTERIC SCIENCES, their practical bearing and 
connection with the exact sciences. 

BIOLOGY, the origin and unfoldment of life in ita 
higher and occuit, as well as its more material 
phases, treated in such a manner as to be of invalu- 
able help to the atndent. 

A CONTINUED LINE OF INSTRUCTIONS for indi- 
vidual development. 

SOLAR BIOLOGY and ASTROLOGY will receive 
special attention. 

OCCULT SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR, TONE, and 
QUALITY of prevailing zodiacal sign considered in 
each number. 

This collection of rare and interesting material will be 
handsomely covered each month in the color of the 

revailing zodiacal sign, and no time or expense will 
spared to make this journal one of the leading 
periodicals of the day. 


H. E. BUTLER, ‘Editor. 


Annua) subecription, $1.50; sample copy, 15 cta. 
Foreign, Ts. 2d. Address 


ESOTERIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
APPLEGATE, CALIF. 


“KISSING” 


The art of oecuiation curiously, historically, humor- 
ously and poetically considered. Tells all abont 
kissing from the earliest days down to the present 
time. A remarkably curious and wonderfully inter- 
esting book. Price 25 cents. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E, 21st St., New York. 


MEMORY 


MAILED FOR 


$1.00 _ 
M A S $ A C Principles and Practice of Reme- 


dial Treatment by Imperted 
Motion. Description of Manual 
Processes. 12mo. 208 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


Sexual Neurasthenia 


AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


Its hygiene, causes, symptoms and 
treatment. With a chapter on Diet. 
By Dr. Bearp. Fourth edition. 


Nearly 300 pages. Price $2.00. 


TOKOLOGY 


A Book for Every Woman. By Dr. 
ALICE B. Brockmaw. Third and revised 
edition. 370 pages. Cloth. Price 
$2.25. Illustrated. The dedication by 
the author to one who has faith in the 
physical redemption of woman by correct 
living has been the inspiration. 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM § créx? sicker 


The mainspring of his power, influence, and achievement—the lever that moves the world—the force that 
commands succeas—the seed that we all possess and CAN ALL VERY EASILY CULTIVATE IF WE ONLY 


TRY! These tr-mendous facts aro made clear to everybody in a wonderful FREE book just issued by Prof. 
Harraden., the famous hypnotist. The Professor is an adept in the occult sciences and his book shows fully 


and clearly the WHY and HOW of the mysterier of Personal Magnetism, Hypnotism, Magnetic Healing. 


for a schoolboy and 
the book is made perfectly fascinating by Lupdreds of pictures that illustrate the wonders, methods, apd 


comicalities of stake by)notisin. Every secret and mystery is here explained in the simplest language and 
e 


Clairvoyance and their kindred forces, The style of the instruction is simple enous 


the reader is amazed to tind that he cau master all these. powers himself by a few days, study. also 


realizes that high education or special gifte are not necessarv in order to become a powerful and successful 
hypnotist. No more elegant and attractive book was ever PUBLISHED FREE in the interests of those who 
wish to use Hypnotism and Personal Magnetism, It is worthy ot the Professor's renown as the leading 
occulist on the Western Continent. A mere child might learn from it all about the hypuotic pell. how it is 
operated, how it sways the will of ite subjects, Leales the sick, reforms the degraded, wings undsing love, helps 
to trade or position, amuses an audience for profit, and gaius for the operator himself health, wealth, and 
hanpiners, Auybody who applies can baye a copy of this most precious book. It is mailed FREE OF COST 
to all who send a letter or postal. 1t is a marvel of good taste and liberality and may prove the Key to YOUR 
success. Thercfore write for it AT ONCE to 


PROF. L. A. HARRADEN, Jackson, Michigan. 


Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


Phrenological Annual 


And Register of Phrenological 
Practitioners 


A YEAR-BOOK OF MENTAL SCIENCE 


—EDITED BY— 


JESSIE A. FOWLER and D. T. ELLIOTT 


This number contains 100 pages and wil, 
be ready January 1, 1902. Price 25 cents, 


The Annual would be found of value to 
all readers of Phrenological books, educa- 
tion, modern theological thought, and to 
those who are about to get married, for the 
articles this year inserted in the Annual will 
be of that nature, that readers will find a 
succinct explanation of why the science 
should be studied. Each article is com- 
plete in itself, and is a gem that is worth 
setting in every student's library. Each 
writer varies in his way of presenting the 
subject of Phrenology, and on this account 
the Annual will prove of special attraction. 

It will also contain full particulars of the 
American Institute of Phre- 
nology and the following articles : “The 
Usefulness of Phrenology," by Mrs. L. L. 
Plunkett ; * Localization of Cerebral Func- 
lions" Julius Kuhn; “Motive Tempera- 
ment” and “ Comparison between William 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt,” by J. 
A. Fowler; '* Why Should the Phrenologist 
Study Hygiene?" by O. S. Wales; “ The 
Temple of Phrenology,” by Margaret L 
Cox; * How Phrenology Helps the Speak- 
er" J. A. Young; ''Phrenology and Ite 
Bearing on the Church and Ministry," by 
Rev. Alfred Ramey; ‘‘Phrenology and 
Education,” E. E. Bellows; “Some Rea- 
.sons Why People do not Believe in Phren- 
ology,” 1. L. Dunham ; “ Phrenology and 
Adaptability in. Marriage,” William E. 
Youngquist ; * How Phrenology Helps the 
Student in Dramatic Reading,” Miss L. M. 
Plunkett; ''Hints to Students in the 
Field,” Henry Cross. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY 


27 East 2let Street, New York 


Treatment of Children 


SPECIAL ADVICE ON THE 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


Children who have peculiar tempers, 
and children who are forgetful, diso- 
bedient, and inattentive at school, should 
be brought where valuable suggestions 
will be given to each. 


Doctors are daily sending test cases 
that they may receive special advice. 


Suggestions given for home treatment. ` 


Arrest of Mental Development is 
a Specialty in treatment. 

Dullness and Mental Inactivity thor- 
oughly studied at 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

27 East 21st St., New York City 


Health and a Day 


By Dr. LEWIS G. JANES, M.A. 


Author of ‘Life as a Fine Art,” “A Study of Primi- 
tive Christianity," ‘Evolution of Morals,” ‘Social 
Ideals and Social Progress," etc., eto. 


“ Give me health and a day, and I will make 
the pomp af emperors ridiculous." — EMERSON. 


From the Author's " Foreword”: 


* This itttle book aims at a sane and rational treat- 
ment of the problem of heaith and the conditions of 
& normal and useful life. It presenta no panacea. It 
prescribes no iron regimen. I[t proclaims no new and 
wonderful discovery. Its method is that of suggestion 
rather than advice. It teaches self-heaiing and not 
vicarious help. Ita philosophy is based on science 
and common sense, consecrated by an ideal purpose— 
the falth that this life is really wortb living, and that 
it is-our duty to make the moat and the best of it." 


CONTENTS: I. The Unity of Life, II. The Temple of 
the Holy Spirit. Iff. Cleanliness and Godliness. IV. 
Health in the Home. V. Food for Body and Mind. VI. 
Education and Health." VII. Vocation and Avocation, 
VIII .Aspiration and Inspiration. 1X. Travel and the 
Open Mind. X. The Saving Value of Ideals. XL The 
Ministry of Pain. XII. Members of One Body. XIII. 
Art and Life. XIV. Opportunity. ; 


Cloth, 180 pages, 91.00, postpaid 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
2" East 21st Street, New York 
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MILLER'S HOTEL "INT Sten ane” 


and electra s trolley cars from Central . Elevate 

and el c cam to all parts of the city. Convenient ^1 
Ohurch eatres, Lecture H: an Dry Goods 
Btores, "Y quiet home-like place for gu Lice 


or transient, Electric Eleva or £ Sanitary Tolleta, Enam- 
eled Bath-tuba, Tarkisb, Roman Ba hs gan: 
nected with tne Hotel, at speci ' tte to pages. Se 
lished 30 years and Just renovated throughout, 
Rate $3 te $4 per day, $10 to $30 per week according to room. 


Bept, 1, 1900 W. M. HAIGHT, Proprietor 


So 


Self-Control and 


HYPNOTISM- Personal Magnetism, 


As practically applied, taught privately and by mall. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY scs 


Magazine 
Sample matled free. 


WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass, Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BAT TET! 
ARMON E: 
APPINESS: 


Subscribe NOW for 


“MIND” 


The world's leading Magazine of 
Libera! and Advanced Thought. 
EDITED BY 
JoHN Emery MCLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 
Contributions from the best-known writers on 
Science, Philosophy, Keligion, I'xychology, 
Metaphysics, Occultism, etc. 
Now in its fifth year 
$2 0" per Anou, 20 cents a copy. 
At all news-stands. or matied by the publishers, 
Send 10 cents for Sample Copy and Catalogue of 
new and important books on the above and kindred 
subjects. A full line of Advanced Thought works 
kept constantly on hand. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
569 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


UNPARALLELED CLUBBING OFFER! 
By specia) arrangement witi the publishers, we are 
enabled to send, to the same address for one year, 


MIND and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR ONLY $2.00. 


This is the regular price of the former magazine alone, 
and, as this offer is apt to be withdrawn nt an early 
date, it should be availed of at once bv both new and 
TUE. subscribers to THE PIRENOLOGICAL 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 27 Eas! 21s! £t, New York 


AL SIGHT. RE 


WE RESTORE SICHT! ( 


CLASSES RENDER 
(vi DEFECTIVE VISION S) 
HRONIC 


FOR LECTURERS 


A NEW POSTER 52 corner: 


Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or village, 
or for evening entertainment Space 
left for date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and for sale at 


$1.00 Per Hundred 


“PESTORED 
aN 


——— ro = 


can be kept on Dixon's American Gra 
Pencils without breaking off every 
They write smootbest and lart lon 
üealer for DIXON'S VENCILA, 


hite 
ute. 
t. Ask your 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, WJ. 


FREE to F.A.M An engrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys 
teries, also large Catalogue of 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices Regalia, 
Jewels Badges Pins, harma. 
and Lodge Supplies, Peware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO , Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas. 
‘nic Goods No, 21% Rroad- 
way New York ity, 


PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 


interested in the evolution of man, of brain and of 
mind should subscribe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 


an exponent of human characrer 
copy. $1.00 per year, Ou: phrenologwen! school te 
now In session, Wri'e for particulars, enclosiug stamp. 
L.A VAUGHT I'TUBLIKHFR, 
Dept. F, 615 Inter Ocean Bldg , Chicago. 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 


Subscription price, 60 cents 
1020 Market Streat = 


10 cis for sample 


in writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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ADVERTISEM ENTS. 13 


JUST PUBLI SHED. Crown 8vo. 150 Pages. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Post Free, 2s. 9d. American Price, $1.00 


YOUR MESMERIC FORCES 


HOW TO DEVELOP THEN 


GIVING FULL" GIVING FULL 
AND Py AND 
COMPREHENSIVE COMPREHENSIVE 
INSTRUCTIONS . [d INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO p HOW TO 
MESMERIZE MESMERIZE 


FRANK H. RANDALL 


This book gives more real, practical instruction 
than many of the expensive so-called “COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION" advertised at $10.00. 

Agents wanted, write for terms. 


London: L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus 
NEW YORK: 27 East Twenty-First Street 
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The Dodds Hygeian Home 


4518 Washington Boul., St. Louls, Mo. 


In the Dodds Hygelan Home the patient is cured, not 
by drug medicines, which always waste vital force, but 
by employing those agents and influences which are 

e-giving and health-producing. The hygienic ayatem 
embraces everything that ls curative; nothing that 
injures or destroys "P 

rs. Susanna W. and Mary Dodds have been estab- 
lished in St. Louis for more than a quarter of a century 
and are well known as able physicians, Hundreda o 
patients, both In the city and out of It, have been re- 
stored to health by them; many of these patients had 
been given up by other doctors before coming under 
their treatment; Women, after being assured that 
nothing except an operation could cure them, have 
been successfully treated by these physicians, without 
resorting to the knife. The judicious use of the ny - 
enic ngents not only does away with dragging. ut 
with the | su part of sur ] work. ere the 
practice of hygiene universal, health would be the rule 
and sickness the exception. s 

The Drs. Dodds make 8 8 alty of diseases of 
women ; alao diseases of the digestive organi. ‘They 
care every case of chronic diarrhoea and catarrh of 
the bowels, provided there is a fair amount of vitality 
to work with and the patient comes into their Home, 
In liver affections, obstinate constipation, and head- 
aches of long standing, as well as kidney disease in its 
earller stages, they succeed in curing after otber 
methods have been tried in vain. The hygienic treat- 
ment is applicable to every known disease 

Patients received into our Home. Send for circular. 


Health in the Household, or Hygienic Cookery, is sor 
sale at our office ; price $2.00. 
Drs. $. W. and M. DODDS, 


PURITY BOOKS 


SEVENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 
m “ The Self and 
Sex Series '" 


Have the unqualified en- 
dorsement of Rev.Charles 
M. Sheldon, Dr. Francie 
E. Clark, Rev, F. B. Mey- 
er, Dr. Cuyler. Edward 
Bok, Com. John W. Philip, 
Mayor Jones of Toledo, 
Frances E. Willard, Lady 
Henry Somerset, Eminent 
Physicians, and hundreds 
of others. 


BOOKS TO MEN 


BY 


SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. SYLVANUS STALL, D,D, 


What a Young Boy Ought io Kuow 
Wh Young Man Ought to Know 
What 2 Young Husband Ought to Know 


BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mua, MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M.D., AND MRA. 
Emma F, A. DRAKE, M.D. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know _ 
Wha a Young Wife Ought to kanow 


Price, $1,00 net per copy, post free 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 
Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 50c. per 


insertion, $4.00 per year. 


JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology 
Class of 1889 


Navarre, Ohio 


J, M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
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Rev. S. T. Willis. 
A PHRENOGRAPH. 


By rae Epiror. 


In the peraonality of the Rev. S. T. 
Willis we find a man who possesses ex- 
ceptional quality of organization, and 
who unites with it the Vital-Mental 
Temperament. As Tennyson and 
Browning were distinct types, and 
showed such diversity in aim and 
method, so in Bishop Whipple, Dr. 
Parkhurst, and Rev. S. T. Willis we 
see three distinct types of ministers— 
men who have always shown an orig- 
inal way of explaining their ideas. 

Where the Vital-Mental Tempera- 
ment predominates we expect to find 
ease of manner, eloquence in the use 
of language, personal magnetism, and 
but little friction. Men of this calibre 
generally let their brains do their work 
for them; and in the case of Mr. Willis, 
he is able, we judge, to win many 
around him through his strong social 
nature and intellectual understanding 
of men. 


HIS SYMPATHIES. 


It is easy to see in such an excellent 
portrait (kindly lent us by Dr. Willis) 
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that the anterior and superior parta of 
his head are more strongly represent- 
ed than his basilar faculties; hence, he 
is a friend to the masses and the com- 
munity around him. Some people are 
quite benevolent and philanthropie 
in a selfish way, but only give as they 
receive in return. In this character 
we find the spontaneous desire to bene- 
fit humanity in whatever way presents 
itself as the best. As a little fellow at 
school he must have been on the 
watch-tower to find out the wants of 
his playmates; he would help them 
across a busy thoroughfare instead of 
rushing to the play-ground to have a 
game of marbles. 

He possesses an excellent physique, 
a healthy organization, and one to scat- 
ter sunshine and pure thoughts wher- 
ever he goes. He knows how to win 
people on a committee to his way of 
thinking: not by coercion, but by tact, 
sympathy, and quiet persistence; in 
fact, one of the strongest traits that he 
possesses is his keen insight into char- 
acter and abilitv to understand the 
people with whom he works. 
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HIS INHERITANCE. 


He must always have been on good 
terms with his mother, and inherited 
much of her geniality of character, de- 
votion to home and social ties; while 
from his father he has probably inher- 
ited his force of intellect and organiz- 
ing ability, command of language, his 
will-power, determination of mind, and 
independent spirit. Some men are 
able to wield immense influence over 
others on boards of work, as trustees 
or guardians. We see in Mr. Willis a 
man of this stamp, and the more re- 
sponsibility of this nature he has to 
earry, the better he will like it, and 
the more he will succeed in building 
up his church. 


HIS MORAL QUALITIES. 


His moral brain is particularly act- 
ive, and he must at a very early age 
have felt a strong desire to teach and 
preach. Ilis Spirituality opens up to 
him many beautiful interpretations of 
life. He must feel that he is up on 
the mountain-top, like Moses of old, 
eommuning alone with God. He must 
receive a great deal of divine help. 
Veneration is particularly active in the 
sense that gives power to adore, praise, 
and regard superiority. His ideals are 
high: he never put himself on a par 
as a lad with those who were his teach- 
ers or instructors, as many American 
lads do to-day; at the same time, he is 
independent in thought, and is capable 
of taking responsibilities upon him- 
self, and is able to guide, lead, and con- 
trol executive work in many important 
church organizations. 


PRACTICAL USE OF ENERGY, 


Some pcople waste their energy, and 
are boastful about what they are going 
to do. The subject of this sketch 
knows how to eonserve his mental and 
physical foree, and works without fric- 
tion by making his plans ahead. His 
ingenuity is particularly helpful to 
him, for he is able to work out many 
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ideas with regard to subjects upon 
which he writes or speaks. He is an 
engineer in more senses than one, for 
his Constructiveness works largely 
with his Causality. Some men are en- 
tirely engrossed with this world’s ap- 
petites and desires, and can think of 
nothing else but how much money 
they are going to make out of a certain 
deal. Mr. Willis does not allow his 
mind to dwell on physical and material 
objects all the time, but has ideas and 
impressions which come to him from 
immaterial surroundings. His head is 
too high and broad in its moral region 
to allow of such a thing. 


HIS INTELLECT. 


Intellectually he is a born critic, and 
is capable of understanding the work- 
ing out of many beautiful ideas. In 
his speeches he uses metaphors, illus- 
trations, and comparisons, and in fact 
brings subjects right home to people 
when he wishes to influence them. He 
enjoys listening to speakers who are 
illustrative in their remarks, and as & 
speaker himself he warms up to his 
subject when he has examined his audi- 
ence, aud is able to adapt his ideas to 
the people who are before him; thus, 
in literature, oratorv, or debate, and 
in journalistic work he will largely 
show his analytical mind. 


LIBERALITY. 


Mr. Carnegie says he does not want 
to die a rich man. Rev. S. T. Willis 
would shake hands with him in this 
idea, for he is not disposed to hoard 
and lay up treasures in this world if 
they can be of any service to others; 
his greatest pleasure in life will be to 
make others happy. His friends can 
safely trust their riches to him to dis- 
pose of, for he will find channels 
through which he can do good. He 
will make an excellent trustee or 
guardian; in fact, he is more disposed 
to look after the interests of others 
than his own. 

Taking him all in all, the quality of 
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his organization fits him to do special 
mental work. He has a good hold on 
life which, if necessity demands, will 
help him through many an emergency. 


The following biographical sketch 
of Mr. Willis has been prepared and 
forwarded to us by Mr. M. C. Tiers: 

Mr. S. T. Willis was born in Ander- 
son County, Ky., July 16, 1864. He 
was brought up on his father's farm, 
and taught in the publie &chools in his 
home county two years. In 1881 he 
made a public profession of the Chris- 
tian faith, and so became identified 
with the people known as The Dis- 
ciples, the communion with which the 
Jate President Garfield was identified. 
He soon entered the College of the 
Bible in Kentucky University, where 
he spent two years. He then served 
as pastor successively at Bowling 
Green, Ky.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; and 
Knoxville, Tenn. In 1888 he went to 
Milligan College to study and teach, 
preaching meanwhile for churches in 
the vicinity. January 1, 1889, he was 
married to Miss Mary C. Madden, of 
Knoxville. A little later he received 
a call to the One Hundred and Sixty- 
ninth Street Church, New York City, 
and entered upon the work October 1, 
1889. He is therefore now in the 
thirteenth year of this service. Dur- 
ing the earlier years of this pastorate 
he continued his studies, taking eigh- 
teen months’ work by correspondence 
in the department of Hebrew under 
Professor W. R. Harper, then of Yale, 
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but now president of Chicago Univer- 
sity, and completed the second year's 
work under Professor Batten in the 
Chautauqua Summer School. In 1891 
he entered the middle class in Union 
Theological Seminary, graduating in 
May, 1893. He also took five years’ 
post-graduate in the University of 
New York, doing two years’ work in 
Comparative Heligion and three in 
Philosophy. He has also stood the 
final examination required for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. He is 
a frequent contributor to the popular 
high-class magazines and journals of 
New York, besides having been for the 
past ten years the special New York 
correspondent of the * Christian Evan- 
gelist," of St. Louis. He has also 
for the past five years been on the staff 
of lecturers in employ of the Board 
of Education of New York, having de- 
livered an average of twenty-five lect- 
ures each winter, the range of his sub- 
jects embracing Travel, Biography, 
History, and Art. 

Mr. Willis has just commenced a 
series of articles in the “ Christian 
Standard,” Cincinnati, and becomes a 
weekly correspondent. 

With all these extra demands on his 
resources, the church, which was small 
and weak in the beginning of his work, 
has steadily increased in numbers and 
influence, and in addition to its home 
work supports a Sunday-school mis- 
sion in a chapel a mile away. Its two 
Sunday-schools are large and flourish- 


ing. 


How to Study the Mind 
THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SKULL. 


The function of the faculty of Ven- 
eration, as the early Phrenologists 
have explained, is to produce the sen- 
timent of respect in general or an 
emotion of profound and reverential 
regard on perceiving an object at once 
great and good. It is the source of 
natural religion and of that tendency 


Google 


to worship a superior power which 
manifests itself in almost every tribe 
of men yet discovered. It takes differ- 
ent forms, of course, and produces the 
mere einotion for something to vener- 
ate rather than dictates the object to 
which adoration should be directed; 
therefore, if no revelation has rcached 
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the individual, and if the understand- 
ing be extremely limited, a person may 
worship wood and stone, flesh and 
blood, the sun, moon, and stars, or an 
all-presiding spirit. 

It is better for a person to have some 
object upon which to devote a reveren- 
tial feeling than to grow up without 
any. 


UNENLIGHTENED. 


When unenlightened this faculty 
may lead to many forms of absurdity, 
bigotry, cant, and blind profession. 
Those who have a poor intellect are 
not so elevated in their thoughts of a 
future life nor in their reverential 
feelings; hence, the Ethiopians, the 
American Indians, and many of the 
Malayan tribes and some of the Hin- 
doos have a very poor estimate of in- 
tellectual reverential adoration for a 
Deity compared with Europeans, and 
many of their superstitions are more 
gross. Socrates, as a man, did not be- 
lieve in the popular religious errors of 
the Greeks, and he possessed fine in- 
tellectual capacity and a high, broad 
forehead; and, owing to his fearless- 
ness, his reproof of evil-doing and his 
wisdom, he called down on his head 
the bitter hatred of ruling Athenians. 

The Chinese as well as the Negroes 
are superstitious, and are governed 
largely by their preconceived ideas of 
justice, equity, and reverence. The 
organ was large in Robert Bruce, who 
was keenly alive to religious feelings, 
and ordered his heart to be carried to 
the Holy Land because he had not 
been able to fulfil a vow to visit it in 
person. The Boers of South Africa 
are strictly religious, but their religion 
is largely the result of training and 
hereditary influences. It has been ob- 
jected that if the organ of Veneration 
exists revelation is unnecessary, but 
Dr. Gall has well answered that the 
proposition ought to be exactly re- 
versed; for, unless a natural capacity 
of feeling religious emotion has been 
peran bestowed, revelation would 

ave been as unavailing to man as it 
would be to the lower animals; while 
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if a mere general sentiment of devo- 
tion or an instructive but blind ten- 
dency to worship, which Veneration 
truly gives, was given, nothing was 
more reasonable than instruction as to 
how it ought to be directed and used. 
Dr. Gall observes further that the ex- 
istence of the organ is an indirect 
proof of the existence of God. 

Destructiveness is implanted in the 
mind, and it yields energy, force, spirit, 
and pluck; Friendship and Philopro- 
genitiveness are given to every man, 
and friends and children are provided 
as objects on whom they may be exer- 
cised. Benevolence is conferred on 
us, and the poor and unhappy on 
whom it may shed its soft influence are 
everywhere present with us. In like 
manner the instinctive tendency to 
worship is implanted in the mind, and ` 
conformably to these analogies of nat- 
ure we may reasonably infer that God 
exists, whom we may adore. As, how- 
ever, Veneration has likewise objects 
on earth, this argument cannot be re- 
garded as conclusive. 


DEGREES OF DEVELOPMENT. 


This faculty of Veneration is pos- 
sesscd by all men, but in different de- 
grees of development by different peo- 
ple; and, on the principle that the nat- 
ural power of expressing an emotion 
bears a proportion, other things being 
equal, to the size of its organ, every 
sane individual will be naturally capa- 
ble of joining in religious worship, but 
the glow of devotional feeling experi- 
enced by each will be greater or less in 
intensity according to the develop- 
ment of this part of the brain. The 
difference in the strength of the emo- 
tion is certain, independently of 
Phrenology; so that this science only 
reveals the relation between its inten- 
sity and the size of the organ. 


EXAMPLES. 


Dr. Gall mentions that as examples 
of this organ we find that the config- 
uration of head has been given by the 
ancient artists to their high priests. 
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It is large in the portrait of Constan- 
tine, Marcus Aurelius, St. Ambrose, 
Charles I. of England, and Male- 
branche and Calvin. In the portrait 
of St. John in the last supper, this fac- 
ulty and Benevolence are represented 
as being very large. It is also greatly 
developed in philosophers and poets 
who are distinguished for piety, as in 
Newton and Milton; while it is flat in 
the head of Spinosa, who professed 
atheism. The same configuration is 
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divine head been invented, or may we 
presume that it is a faithful copy of 
the original?" “It is possible," says 
he, “ that the artists may have imitat- 
ed the heads of the most virtuous and 
benevolent men whom they could find, 
and henee drawn the character of the 
head of Christ." In this case the ob- 
servation of the artist coincides with 
that of Dr. Gall. He considers that 
the general type at least of the head 
of Christ has been transmitted to us. 


EPISCOPALIAN—VENERATION LARGE, 


found in the heads of Christ drawn by 
Raphael; in these, the parts behind 
the ear, or the organs common to man 
and the lower animals, are small; 
whereas the organs situated in the 
forehead and in the coronal region 
connected with the intellect and the 
moral sentiments are very large. This 
organization indicates great intel- 
lectual penetration with exalted Be- 
nevolence and Veneration. Dr. Gall 
puts the question, “ Has this form of 
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St. Luke was a painter, and it is more 
than likely that he preserved the feat- 
ures of the Master. It is certain that 
this form of the head of Christ is of a 
very high antiquity. It is found in 
the most ancient pictures and speci- 
mens of mosaic work. The Gnostics 
of the second century possessed images 
of Christ and St. Paul, hence Dr. Gall 
concludes that neither Raphael nor 
any other artist has invented this ad- 
mirable configuration. 
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THE METAPHYSICIANS. 


We do not find that the Metaphysi- 
cians treat of this faculty as a separate 
entity nor an original emotion. They 
trace the belief in God to the reason 
and understanding. We perceive or- 
der, beauty, harmony, power, wisdom, 
and goodness in the works of creation, 
and infer from these qualities that a 
supreme creating and directing mind 
exists. In this view the Phrenologists 
concur; the understanding, however, 
only perceives facts and draws infer- 
ences, but does not feel emotions; and 
therefore, after this deduction was ex- 
perienced, no tendeney to adore the 
God whom it had discovered existed. 
Now, in point of fact, the tendency to 
worship is a stronger principle than 
the understanding itself; for the most 
ignorant and stupid people are prone 
to venerate while their intellects are 
incapable of directing them as an ob- 
ject worthy of their homage. 


THE VARIOUS DEGREES OF 
VENERATION. 


As Developed in Ministers of Different 
Denominations. 


AN EPISCOPAL MINISTER. 


This body of men generally pos- 
sess a Mental Temperament, very large 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, Ideal- 
ity, Tune, Form and Order, and the 
upper part of Self-Esteem, giving dig- 
nity of bearing. Examples: Bishop 
Potter, Archdeacon Farrar, Bishop 
Henry B. Whipple, Canon Wilberforce, 
Dean Stanley, Dr. Greer. 


A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER 


Generally possesses a Motive - Men- 
tal Temperament, large Perceptive 
faculties, Conscientiousness, very large 
Veneration, large Firmness, Cautious- 
ness, Self-Esteem and full Hope, Spir- 
ituality, and Benevolence. Examples: 
Dr. Vandyke, Dr. Pearson, the late 
Rev. George T. Purves, D.D. 
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A METHODIST-EPISCOPAL 
MINISTER 


AND WESLEYAN 


Generally possesses a Vital - Mental 
Temperament, large Benevolence, 
Sublimity, Hope, the Social qualities, 
a full development of Veneration, 
small Continuity, and Inhabitiveness. 
Examples: Rev. John Wesley, Rev. 
John Whitefield, Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearce, Rev. Peter Mackenzie, Rev. 
Ossian Davis, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 


THE LATE REV. GEORGE T. PURVES, D.D. 
A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER. 


2. Benevolence. 3. Conecientious- 
4. Causality. 5, Comparison, (6. Order. 


1, Large Veneration. 
Desa. 


Rev. Christmas Evans, Bishop Hawk- 
ins, Rey. Dr. Day, Chancellor of Syra- 
euse University; Rev. Dr. E. S. Tipple, 
and Bishop Thomas Bowman, LL.D. 


A BAPTIST MINISTER 


Generally possesses a Motive - Vital 
Temperament, large Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, Conscientiousness, Venera- 
tion, and a full development of the 
Social faculties; large Perceptive fac- 
ulties, including Individuality and Or- 
der, Examples: Rey, Charles Spurge- 
on, Rev. James Baillie, Rev. T. D. Mc- 
Arthur, Hev. J. L. Campbell, Rev. 
William T. Bitting. 
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A CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER 


Generally possesses a Harmonious 
Temperament, large Benevolence, 
Spirituality, Hope, Conscientiousness, 
Causality, Comparison, Human Nat- 
ure, and a full development of Venera- 
tion and the Soeial faculties. Exam- 
ples: Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. 
Joseph Parker, Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
Dr. Amory H. Bradford, Rev. Dwight 
Hillis, Rev. Guinness "Rogers, Rev. 
Phebe Hanaford. 


A UNITARIAN MINISTER 


Generally possesses a Mental Temper- 
ament, large Causality, Language, 
Comparison, Human Nature, Ideality, 
Conscientiousness and Benevolence, 
and a full development of Veneration 
and the Executive faculties. Exam- 
ples: Rev. Stopford Brooke, Rev. Mon- 
cure D. Conway, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell. 


A BALVATION ARMY GENERAL AND CAPTAIN 


Generally possesses a Motive Temper- 
ament, large Benevolence, Sublimity, 
the Perceptive faculties, Hope, Inhab- 
itiveness, Construetiveness, Combat- 
iveness, Tune, Language, Friendship, 
and Acquisitiveness. Examples: Gen- 
eral Booth and his sons, Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth. 
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A UNIVERSALIST MINISTER 


Generally. possesses a Mental- Vital 
Temperament, large Benevolence, 
Hope, Conscientiousness, a full devel- 
opment of Firmness, Combativeness, 
and Sublimitv. Example: The Rev. 
Dr. Eaton. 


A BWEDENBORGIAN MINISTER 


Generally possesses a Mental Temper- 
ament, large Language, Comparison, 
and Veneration. Examples: Rev. Dr. 
Seward, Rev. Dr. Roeder, Rev. — 
Agar. 

A ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST 


Generally possesses a Vital Tempera- 
ment, though in notable Popes and 
Cardinals there is a predominance of 
the Mental Temperament, large Ven- 
eration, Ideality, Color, the Pere 'eptive 
faculties, a full development of Self- 
Esteem, Sublimity, and Causality. Ex- 
amples: The Pope, Cardinal Newman, 
Cardinal Manning, Cardinal Corrigan. 


THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


Generally possess large Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Veneration, Hope, 
and Spirituality. Examples: Rev. S. 
T. Willis, Rev. Mr. Philputt, and Rev. 


Dr. Frederick Power. 


Character Reading Methods. 


THE IN 


STUITIONAL, THE ANALYTICAL, 


AND SYNTHETICAL 


METHODS. 


By BENJAMIN SHORT, or LONDON. 


Phrenological analysis is that meth- 
od of character-study which can be 
taught as a science and an art. The 
synthetical method, on the other hand, 
is mathematical, logical, philosophic. 
The former reduces the character to its 
separate elements, measures the size of 
each organ, estimates the power of dis- 
tinct faculties. The latter connects and 
combines, and is constructive in meth- 
od. It comprehends the modifying in- 
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fluence of one power upon another, and 
of combination. of powers, tempera- 
ments, phrenological organs, and men- 
tal faculties, 

Unlike the above, intuitive discern- 
ment of character may be cultivated, 
but cannot be tanght nor imparted. Its 
impressions, from whatever source de- 
rived, are rapidly ervstallized and re- 
produced in conscious unity. The her- 
editarv possession of the intuitive 
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faculty predisposes to the study of 
character, imparts insight into nature, 
and is a highly essential endowment in 
the Phrenologist and Physiognomist. 

As the student of musical harmony 
begins his studies by a course of har- 
mony analysis exercises, learns the 
value of key relationship, reduces 
chords to their elements, studies modu- 
lations, cadences, dissonants, their 
preparation and resolution, etc., as a 
preparatory education, before attempt- 
ing the more advanced and difficult 
study of constructive harmony and 
musical composition, so the student of 
Phrenology, in his initiatory studies, 
learns the names and definitions of the 
separate organs and faculties, next 
their locality, function and character- 
istics, and further how accurately to 
measure the size and estimate the 
power of each organ and temperament. 
This analytical and elementary phase 
of character-study is highly important, 
forming, as it does, the objective basis 
of future studies and further progress. 
But the student should remember that 
this is simply the rudiments of the sys- 
tem, merely the phrenological alphabet 
of character language. Yet strange to 
say, some character-readers appear 
never to make much progress bevond 
this elementary stage. Being naturally 
endowed with prominent perceptive 
powers they readily acquire this ele- 
mentary knowledge, may be apt in 
measuring heads, naming and number- 
ing organs, and even in marking charts, 
but who, lacking study and experience, 
or minus the reasoning, the intuitive, 
the inductive and prophetic faculties, 
are incapable of grasping the character 
in its entirety and of fully compre- 
hending the relations and combined 
qualities as a composite whole, and fail- 
ing here are unable to accurately esti- 
mate the potentialities, the collective 
tendencies and the manifold modifving 
influences so indispensable in prog- 
nostic character-reading. 

The Phrenologist who. through lack 
of industry or capacity, proceeds no 
further than the rudiments of the sci- 
ence, and whose delineations are noth- 
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ing better than the spelling over and 
over of the phrenological alphabet of 
character signs, can derive little pleas- 
ure himself or afford much satisfaction 
to others. 

The child who has mastered the al- 
phabet, next proceeds to the spelling of 
words; at this stage he is mostly to do 
with the value of specific signs and 
sounds, but, proficient here, he does not 
go on ever spelling words. He event- 
ually grasps words in their entirety, 
then sentences, and succession of sen- 
tences, and what is of higher import, 
he at length comprehends the ideas, 
principles, arguments, and mind of the 
author. In like manner, the competent 
Phrenologist is not satisfied to be sim- 
ply master of the art of measuring 
craniums and of accurately estimating 
the size and locality of organs. He will 
proceed to the more difficult deductive 
and philosophie process of constructive 
Phrenology. 

The intutional method or act of 
reading character is neither directly al- 
lied to the analytical method on the one 
hand, nor to the synthetical process on 
the other. The intuitionalist knows 
directly. He does not wait to consider 
causes, nor to analvze mental processes 
or motions. His findings come like 
flashes of light. It matters not to him 
whether the cause be hereditary, or- 
ganic, habitual, educational or natural. 
Ile sees, and hears, and feels, and 
knows without considering how or why 
and wherefore. The examination of 
reasons, the enquiry into causes are 
purely intellectual and inductive, and 
not intuitional processes. In its highest 
and furthermost reaches the delicate 
findings and subtle processes of the in- 
tuitional faculty appear to be psycholo- 
gical in character; its rapidity, accu- 
racy, and directness spiritual in quality. 
Rut what is most extraordinary when 
viewed simply from an intellectual 
standpoint are the slenderness of ma- 
terial as compared with the greatness 
of results, and the delicacy of links 
whereby the intuitional faculty attains 
its ends. .\ momentary glance of the 
eve, a passing expression of the coun- 
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tenance may speak volumes. The tone 
of voice, its pitch, quality, modula- 
tion, expression, intonation will reveal 
to the intuitions pathos, severity, sym- 
pathy, love, hate, devotion, cruelty, re- 
finement,strength, purity, passion, cult- 
ure, discipline, self-control. It would 
thus appear that though the intuitive 
faculty is psychological and spiritual 
in its essential character and modes of 
action, it has also an objective and 
qualitative substratum by which it is 
allied to sense-perception, as touch, 
sound, color, form. 

In this connection let it-be noted that 
the manifold type of character supplied 
by Phrenology in its constructive form 
affords a splendid field for the play of 
the intuitions, for inductive and de- 
ductive reasoning, as well as for char- 
acter analysis, with the advantage that 
an agreement in this threefold process 
can leave no manner of doubt as to the 
correctness of the conclusions arrived 
at. Connected with this method are the 
additional advantages that the charac- 
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ters described will be ever truly char- 
acteristic, will be an accurate present- 
ment of the individual character. "The 
identity preserved, the delineation will 
be life-like, soulful. easy of recognition. 
Unlike the amateur Phrenologist 
who has proceeded no farther than the 
rudimentary stage, and whose reason- 
ings amount to nothing better than a 
piecemeal sort of mental dissection, the 
character-reader who has mastered the 
threefold method outlined above will 
at once comprehend the mind and char- 
acter as a unity and in its entirety, as 
also in its integral parts, its specific 
and component powers. He will dis- 
cover the ruling motive, the main drift 
and current of mental forees; the 
channels along which the mind will 
move with greatest case and efficiency. 
He will be able to sum up totals, pre- 
dict conduct, consequences, successes, 
with wondrous accuracy. His delineh- 
tions will thus be helpful as a prophecy 
of future good, as a guide to conduct, 
and as an instrument of education. 


Classification and Adaptation of the Faculties 
and their Position, as Corresponding : 
with their Function. 
PART II. 


Again, the phrenological organs fol- 
low this same law of being located up- 
ward in proportion to the elevation of 
their funetion, of which those social 
faeulties already given furnish an il- 
lustration. The animal propensities 
still further illustrate this law. Two 
men possessing a given quantity, the 
one of animality, the other of intel- 
lectuality and morality, every human 
being instinctively bestows a higher 
meed of honor upon the latter than 
the former, because there is something 
in the nature of moral and intellectual 
excellence superior to animal capabil- 
ities. Accordingly, these animal or- 
gans occupy a lower portion of the 
brain. 
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They are also situated directly 
around that foramen magnum, or that 
great opening in the lower portion of 
the skull, through which the spinal 
marrow passes in its ascent to the 
brain. 

All the nerves, moreover, which 
ramify upon and throughout every 
portion of the body, originate in this 
same base of the brain. Accordingly 
these animal organs, which serve 
these various animal ends and wants 
of our being, are located direetlv in 
that part of the brain in which these 
nerves which serve the body originate, 
so that the intercourse between these 
animal organs and the body is far 
more intimate than between the moral 
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and intellectual organs and the body, 
which is exactly what the animal econ- 
omy requires. Is there not, there- 
fore, a peculiar beauty and fitness in 
this location of the animal group? 
And are they not also peculiarly 
adapted to carry forward the animal 
instincts ? 

Advancing to the organs in the 
crown of the head, or the aspiring, 
self-elevating, and ennobling group, 
we find them located higher up, and 
their function is correspondingly more 
elevated. Yet they are inferior to 
those of the moral affections, which 
occupy the very top of the head, just 
as the moral excellences embody the 
highest value and virtue belonging to 
human nature. All mankind are com- 
pelled, by a law of mind, to place a 
higher estimate upon elevated morals 
than even upon talents; and more up- 
on the two combined than upon any 
other manifestation of human nature. 
It is the good, the honest, the truly 
excellent and religious, that extort 
from all mankind the highest eulo- 
gium and respect. As God is above 
all, so this element in man which allies 
him with the infinite Father of all, and 
enables him to exercise the divine virt- 
des, arc correspondingly superior to 
any of his other elements. And ac- 
cordingly their organs occupy the 
highest portion of the human liead— 
namely, its top. What position could 
correspond as perfectly with their nat- 
ure as this? And is there no proof 
in this that Phrenology is true to nat- 
ure, and a part of that nature? 

The perfecting group — Construc- 
tiveness, Ideality, Imitation, and the 
like—oeeupy an intermediate position 
between the animal and intellectual, 
and enable the animal thus to secure 
aid from the intellect to carry forward 
their wants. Thus, in building, a high 


order of intellectuality is requisite, | 


and hence this constructive element 
borders upon the intellectual organs. 
Mechanism also subserves animal ends 
—such as securing food and warmth, 
houses, and very many other purely 
animal ends; and accordingly is locat- 
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ed by the side of the animal organs. 
This location of Constructiveness be- 
tween animality and intellectuality is 
& feature of phrenological beauty al- 
most suflicient of itself to guarantee 
the divinity of the science. 

The intellectuals, too, are placed 
exactly where they should be to carry 
out their respective ends. Thus their 
character is to guide both the animal 
and moral faculties in the right exer- 
cise of their respective functions. 
They are to the man what the pilot is 
to the ship, and accordingly their po- 
sition is Just where the leader and 
pilot should be—in front of all, and 
to a great extent above all. 

The various subdivisions of the in- 
tellectual organs also conform to this 
law of location as adapted to function. 
That is, the perceptive faculties bring 
man in conjunction with matter, and 
enable him to take eognizance of the 
qualities of that matter. Suppose a 
person to have taste, sight, smell, and 
hearing, all equally good, and suppose 
he wished to ascertain all the qualities 
of a given physical object—such as its 
existence, shape, size, position, density, 
arrangement, and color — he would 
use his eyes mainly in their ascertain- 
ment instead of any of his other 
senses. And accordingly those or- 
gans which give him a knowledge of 
the qualities of physical objects are 
located around the eyes, by means of 
which he communicates with the ex- 
ternal world; so that these organs are 
related to the eyes in the most inti- 
mate manner possible, just as their 
functions are perfectly inter-related. 

The reflectives, again, occupy the 
upper portion of the forehead. That 
power of thought is higher in the 
mental grade than power of memory 
is perfectly obvious. And according- 
lv the thought-manufacturing organs 
are located in the top of the forehead, 
while the memorizing organs occupy a 
place below them. — These reflectives 
are also located between the percep- 
tives below, which enables him to rea- 
son upon physical objects, and the 
moral above, so he can reason upon 
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man's higher conditions and relations 
—or exactly where these reflective 
powers can subserve the various ends 
of their creation to far better advan- 
tage than if placed in any other por- 
tion of the head. 

And now, philosophical reader, study 
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the philosophy involved in this sub- 
ject. Apply vour mind to it, and the 
further vou proceed the more philo- 
sophical beauty and adaptation will 
you discover, besides all the profits 
that such study will bring to your 
mind 


———————— 


In the People’s Eye. 


RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CREWE. 


By D. T. Errrorr. 


The Earl of Crewe is better known as 
the son-in-law of Lord Roseberry than 
as the son of the late Lord Houghton, 


roy of Ireland from 1892 to 1895. As 
Lord Houghton, Lord Crewe was assist- 
ant private secretary to Lord Granville 


THE EARL OF CREWE, 


the “ Mr. Vavasour " of Lord Beacons- 
field’s “ Tancreed.” He was born in 
1858, and educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge; was Vice- 
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during his term at the Foreign Office, 
and was appointed lord-in-waiting to 
Queen Victoria, He is a Liberal in 
politics, a sportsman, and a writer of 
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verses. This gift he has inherited from 
his illustrious father, but there is no 
evidence that he will attain to the same 
degree of eminence as a poet or writer 
of fiction, although his tastes are cer- 
tainly literary and of a high order. He 
has a creative mind, an active imagina- 
tion and an impressionable nature. As 
a writer he will appeal more to the in- 
tellectual classes than to the * man in 
the street." He is not strongly prac- 
tical, nor capable of giving a sustained 
interest in the general business affairs 
of life. His large brain is not suffi- 
ciently developed at the base to give a 
wide-awake interest in mundane af- 
fairs, hence his abilities as a statesman 
are not of a high order, neither is there 
a strong development of those mental 
faculties which give aggressiveness, ex- 
ecutive power, push, or practicability of 
mind. His force of character lies in 
his moral courage, caution, thoughtful- 
ness, strong sympathies, and intuitive 
perception of motives. Notwithstand- 
ing his candour and straightforward 
manner of address, he must be inti- 
mately known to be fully appreciated. 
Apart from his aristocratic associations 
and mannerisms, his sensitiveness and 
innate reserve will not permit him to 
allow too much social latitude; yet 
among his intimate personal friends he 
will manifest strong social qualities, a 
distinct individuality. and a warm- 
hearted disposition. He has more self- 
reliance than self-assurance, and more 
independence than assertiveness. Ile is 
characterized by stability, decisiveness 
of purpose, and with a dignified reso- 
luteness to pursue his object without 
counting upon the praise, eriticism. or 
commendation of the publie. His 
strong sympathies will give him a lively 
interest in works of philanthropy 
and progressive measures that have for 
their object the amelioration and social 
advancement of the industrial classes 
of the nation; his svmpathies are not 
narrow, nor warped by his judgment. 
He can think deeply and clearly and 
show ability in dealing with complex 
social problems; such: mental exercises 
will afford him pleasure, and his judg- 
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ment upon the same will be reliable, 
for it will manifest painstaking care. 
He is not hasty or rash in forming an 
opinion : his active Causality will probe 
to the bottom of things, and interest 
itself in studying cause and its cffects. 

His originality, keen critical powers 
and fertile imagination give him liter- 
ary ability of a poetical order; he is 
particular and chaste in the expression 
of his thoughts, but his preciseness will 
frequently spoil its effect; he needs to 
encourage more spontaneity, to give 
mental freedom and robustness to his 
literary efforts. He has a high-toned 
organization and the mental qualifica- 
tion necessary for an important place 
in the council chamber of the nation. 
He is very precise and particular in his 
tastes, systematic and methodical in all 
his arrangements, in fact, will be con- 
sidered too fastidious to be easily ap- 
proached. 

He has a capital memory, good con- 
versational ability, and is quick to 
weigh up the motives and character- 
istics of his friends. Musical and ar- 
tistic ability are marked features in his 
character. His strong athletic physique 
will incline him to take an active part 
in physical exercises, and when his sur- 
roundings are favorable he will show 
much geniality and witticism. A pop- 
ular writer has said: “ Everything 
about him, from the crown of his im- 
maculate head to the soles of his in- 
comparable boots, is irreproachable. I 
never heard of him saying a foolish 
thing, or doing an unwise one; his 
manners are good, his intentions excel- 
lent; and yet he is not particularly 
popular, perhaps because too much per- 
fection has a knack of leaving the 
world unconvinced.? 


MADAM SARAH GRAND. 
By J. A. FOWLER. 


American audiences have been 
treated during the last six months to 
Major Pond's last celebrated lectur- 
er; the selection this time having 
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fallen upon the famous author of the 
* Heavenly Twins," who chose for her 
subject 


* MERE MAN." 


She says when you meet a man 
who describes himself as a * Mere 
Man," you would always do well to 
ask what he was, for, since man first 
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men are a match for a designing 
woman. Women are further advanced 
morally than men, more ready to re- 
spond to ennobling influences, and 
when those influences are absent from 
their minds they suffer. Men are edu- 
cated to be public-spirited, but not in 
the matter of marriage, and this is a 
mistake; but at a crisis in life one 


MADAME SAKAIL GRAND, 


swung himself upon the bough in the 
forest primeval and stood upon his 


two legs, he has never assumed that 


position for nothing. The kindnesses 
of men are oftener the outcome of 
their own satisfaction than their de- 
sire to please. Men are useful, and 
they make excellent comrades. One 
of the most delightful persons I ever 
met was an old gentleman who, early 
in life, had sworn off finding fault with 
the weather. The truth is that few 
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turns in vain to woman; she has noth- 
ing to offer but hat-pins. 

When a woman is blessed with a 
good father she is rich; when with a 
good husband as well as a good father 
she is apt to grow selfish, for she must 
feel that everything that is best in life 
was created for her sole benefit. 

Madame Sarah Grand is one of the 
most womanly women to be found, and 
has the courage of her convictions. 
She has expressed her views on many 
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subjects in a clear and decided way 
amidst the many tumultuous voices of 
the day, and has awakened interest all 
over the English-speaking globe by 
her creations. 

Madame Grand is five feet four and 
a half inches in height, and is exceed- 
inglv graceful; she possesses a low, 
sympathetic voice, and a wonderful 
smile; she has brown hair that hangs 
in soft curls ab@ut her head, and when 
one has the opportunity of conversing 
with ler in her private sanctum one 
realizes the grandeur and nobility of 
her character as few will ever be able 
to understand when they see her with 
her hat on, or on a publie platform. 

In 1895 we were given the special 
privilege of an interview with her in 
her cosy flat in. Kensington, London, 
and later at the dinner of the “ Pil- 
grim Mothers," in New York City, we 
again renewed our acquaintance with 
this well-known lady. Some of our 
observations of her head and charac- 
ter may prove to be of interest to 
those who have had the pleasure of 
reading her books and of hearing her 
lecture. 

Her Organization indicates great 
refinement, length of fibre, depth of 
intelleet, great individuality and orig- 
inality of mind. 

The height of head shows unusual 
sympathy and strength of character, 
which is also full of hght and shade; 
for, joined to a full degree of Imagina- 
tion, she has the practical observing 
talent, which is noticeable in the ful- 
ness above and around the eves. 

Her sense of criticism and her abil- 
itv to dissect thought and analyze sub- 
jects are remarkable characteristics. 
She must early have formed the habit 
of close scrutiny and investigation, 
especially in the reality of life. 


FOREHEAD, AND WHAT IT MEANS, 


Her forehead is high and well filled 
out. She is able to cateh the spring 
of human character and conduct, and 
is quickly in touch with the inner 
workings of the mind she happens to 
be studving. 
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She possesses a liberal endowment 
of personal magnetiem, and throws as 
much enthusiasm into the work of the 
poor as into a West End féte. 

The drama of life is particularly 
interesting to her, especially her way 
of looking at it, for her Intuition and 
Comparison are actively developed. 
She always sees the star ot hope be- 
yond the chimney-pots, and looks far 
out into the horizon of the future. 
She hates shams in artificial life, and 
her aims are to simplify and beautify 
life. 

Sle is a strong advocate of equal 
morality for men and women. She 
believes in thoroughness and accuracy 
in work; and, though not very ortho- 
dox and conventional, yet she likes to 
see sineerity expressed by others in 
whatever thev believe, and she is care- 
ful to show the same spirit herself. 

She has a nervous finesse that en- 
ables her to rise to any special occa- 
sion, and will manifest enthusiasm in 
a marked degree. 

Her self-controlling power is also 
great, and, when most excited, she will 
still be able to keep from showing it 
by an effort of will anid calm exterior. 


THE OUTLINE OF HER HEAD. 


To the student of Phrenology the 
outline of the head over the top and 
back is a characteristic one, and truly 
feminine in type. The sentiment of 
kindness, sympathy, and tenderness is 
very marked. The ery of a child in 
the street, or the sufferings of a bird, 
awaken responsive thoughts in her 
mind, and a desire to alleviate the dis- 
tressed one without showing useless 
sentiment or tears. A distinct regard 
for honesty is indicated in her head— 
she loves the right to prevail and the 
wrong to be defeated, and it is through 
her large Conseientiousness that she 
would be indueed to take sides in a 
moral battle. She is not proud or 
haughty in spirit, but dignity and in- 
dependence are so fully represented 
that she is prepared to do many things 
herself rather than ask help from 
others. 
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Her ambition forms an active part 
of her charaeter, and is derived from 
her active Approbativeness, and her 
artistic and literary faculties; hence, 
her ideas have the style of an artist 
about them. Her ambition also shows 
itself in the arrangement of a home, 
in appropriate dress, in literature; 
everything, in fact, she undertakes 
will have a stamp of individuality and 
expressiveness peculiarly her own. 

She has a deep sense of the incon- 
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gruous, hence her appreciation for 
wit, humor, and sarcasm enlivens 
many serious thoughts. 

Her social instincts are not platonic, 
yet are not strongly expressed on the 
surface. In such a presence one could 
not help but feel a strong sense that 
hers was a life that had touched many 
sad as well as bright experiences. She 
impresses one with her depth of logi- 
cal reasoning on social, moral, and in- 
telleetual subjects. 


Hygienic Notes, Comments, Readings, Etc. 
By Ds. M. L. Horsnaoox. 


FATIGUE. 


A certain amount of it is imperative, 
even in school children, if not health- 
ful. The work of the world would stop 
if men stopped getting tired. It is 
fatigue in excess, the fatigue that ter- 
minates so often in nervous breakdown 
and in insanity, against which these 
psyehiatrists would have the parents 
and teachers, and those who stand over 
the teacher, guard. For the pupils, 
fatigue finds its counterpart in the 
teachers, and the ablest teachers, as 
the cleverest scholars, lose more energy 
than the less clever. 


ALCOHOL AND THE JUDG- 
MENT. 


Julia Coleman, one of the most 
earnest workers in the temperance re- 
form movement, never takes any half- 
way ground when writing on her fa- 
vorite subject, as the following will 
show : 

“Many years ago, a mother whose 
son had become a drunkard, came to 
me for help. I remarked, ‘I suppose 
there are no temptations in the home.’ 
She, hesitatingly, said, ‘Well, I am 
obliged to take ale with my breakfast, 
it is a physician’s prescription.’ I en- 
deavored to show her that the ale did 
her no good, but she interrupted me by 
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saying, * It is of no use trying to prove 
any such thing; I know it does me 
good ; I can tell by my feelings? What 
did she feel with? Her nerves of 
course, but she did not realize this and 
that no one who takes an apprcciable 
amount of alcohol is able to know its 
effects from his feelings. "That is the 
difficulty with the small-dose drinkers 
of all sorts, and it will remain so, even 
with our temperance workers until 
they realize that they too are quite un- 
able to judge of this matter by their 
feelings when thev have poisoned their 
nerves with alcohol. 

“There are workers of undoubted 
integrity in our ranks to-day, who will 
honestly tell you that when they did 
partake of it in a small way, they never 
perceived that it did them any injury; 
and looking at vou with the most can- 
did conviction in their eyes, they ex- 
pect vou to believe that it really did 
them no harm. And vet the truth is, 
as science tells us, that this violent 
poison cannot be taken, even in small 
doses, without physical injury to the 
nerves, though the partaker may not 
know it. We ought to be so well con- 
vinced of this, as to be able to say to 
the moderate drinker under all eireum- 
stances, after you have taken your 
dose, vou are in no condition to judge 
what it has done to you. This takes all 
the force from his argument, and we 
can easily see the advantage which 
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such a position would give us. Most 
of us wil require a more thorough 
study of the whole scientifie question 
before we are able to use this argu- 
ment effectively. How many of us feel 
strong enougl to say to the moderate 
drinker, you do not know what it does 
to you; after you have taken it you are 
in no condition to judge? I fear that 
very few of us are able to bring scien- 
tific proof to show him that he cannot 
judge of its effects by his feelings. But 
such proof is the only thing that will 
utterly stultify him and take away the 
ground upon which he stands. 


CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 


It would eause a great scandal if the 
students of our great universities were 
to have drinking bouts, but in the 
eighteenth century, Oxford, England's 
great university, was given to hard 
drinking. The vice was not confined 
to grade or age, the Don being carried 
to bed as often as the servitor. Dr. 
Grabe, the great theologian's, * way of 
writing was to have a bottle of ale, 
brandy or wine stand by him and 
every three or four lines of his writing 
he would drink thereof." The Fellows 
of St. John’s “ valued themselves for 
having the best single and double col- 
lege ale in the university.” Hearne 
does not scruple to call the Fellows of 
University College debauchees. Their 
senior fellow passed by the significant 
„name of “Jolly Ward." Lord Eldon 
has recorded in his anecdote hook how 
he saw a Doctor of Divinity striving to 
make his way to Brasenose through 
Radcliffe Square; “he had reached 
the library, a rotunda then without 
railings, and unable to support himself 
except by keeping one hand upon the 
building, he continued walking round 
and round” till rescued by a friend. 
A fondness for drink was no new feat- 
ure in the character of an Oxford 
Don, having been noted by the Span- 
ish ambassador in the time of James 
I But the dons of the eighteenth 
century far exceeded their predecessors 
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in the regularity as well as depth of 
their potations. The immense punch- 
bowl which Sir Watkin Wynn be- 
queathed to Jesus College was the most 
fitting gift for the time. “I did not 
leave off drinking wine because I could 
not bear it,” said Dr. Johnson. “I 
have drunk off three bottles of port 
without being the worse of it. Uni- 
versity College has witnessed this.” 
“ Oxford,” wrote Andrew Crosse to his 
mother at the very beginning of the 
nineteenth century, “is a perfect hell 
upon earth. What chance is there for 
an unfortunate lad just come from 
school, with no one to watch and care 
for him—no guide? I often saw my 
tutor carried off perfectly intoxicated.” 


NO STANDING ARMY. 


Of course we live in no Utopia. Our 
life is surrounded with wrong and 
crime. Justice must be powerful and 
armed, with many men at its call. But 
crime and wrong-doing among men 
and among nations as well are not the 
acts of those wholly and deliberately 
criminal. The presence of a compara- 
tively small amount of force and the 
certainty of punishment have a won- 
derful and  far-reaching restraining 
power. I believe the day is near at 
hand when we can entirely abandon 
the standing army and all its evils, of 
which drunkenness and demoralization 
of the standards of citizenship are but 
part. The example of a great nation 
like the United States, without a 
standing army, would be of enormous 
value for peace. 

Benjamin Franklin said there never 
could be a good war or a bad peace. 
There never can be a good war in any 
other sense than when the power of a 
country is exercised to subduc interna- 
tional disorder or resist an attack or 
an outbreak of crime, under circum- 
stances like those when an officer of 
the law in one of our peaceful commu- 
nities is called upon to act. 

Rockwood Hoar. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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“A MAN IS AS OLD AS HIS 
ARTERIES." 


Please remember this, for it is very 
important, ^A man is as old as his 
arteries." What makes our arteries 
old? Young, healthy blood-vessels are 
very elastic and allow the blood to cir- 
culate freely through them. In old age 
they become hard and unyielding, their 
capacity is diminished, and the blood 
stream becomes smaller and moves with 
less rapidity. These changes are caused 
by the deposit within the walls of the 
blood-vessels of fibrinous and gelati- 
nous substances, and of lime and other 
earthy compounds contained in the 
water taken into the svstem in food 
and drink. "This deposit is liable to 
take place in the dense structures of 
any of the joints, in the tendons and 
muscles; in short, wherever the blood 
circulates, which, of course, is in every 
organ and tissue of the body, in the 
heart, the lungs, the digestive organs, 
the various organs of secretion and ex- 
cretion, the brain and nervous system, 
ete., producing various diseased condi- 
tions, impairing the action of one and 
all, and hastening the time when the 
human machine will cease to act and 
the spirit take its departure. 

Dr. A. L. Wood. 


IMMUNITY TO TUBERCULOSIS. 


Immunity to tuberculosis is always 
relative. It is so in two ways: 1. 
Relative to the strength and health, 
ie, the resistant state of the individ- 
ual; 2. relative to the amount and 
quality of the infecting material. The 
protecting skin of the body and normal 
linings to reachable cavities is a great 
aid to immunity and an opponent to 
susceptibility. So in perfect health, 
whether in infancy or in age, we are 
practically immune and insusceptible 
to tuberculosis. "This is an important 
point to admit. It is the condition in 
Nature that we ought to enjov. 

This is the state of practical frec- 
dom from tuberculosis possessed by all 
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wild animals living out in the open. 
A state of freedom once enjoyed by the 
wild Indians, now, however, unknown 
to them when civilized; an immunity 
even now retained by cattle living in 
a natural wild state on the western 
plains, but lost by the same cattle 
when packed in four- by seven-foot 
stalls in practically (though not actu- 
ally) underground stables, in an even 
worse condition as to ventilation than 
that of a crowded modern sleeping-car. 
Dr. Chas. Dennison. 


THE COMING MAN. 


H. G. Wells has recently given a lect- 
ure before the learned men of the 
Royal Institution of London in which 
he tries to give us some hints as to the 
man of the not distant future. This 
is his picture: 

“That man is not final is a great 
and disturbing fact in scientific dis- 
covery in the future, and the question, 
What is to come after him? is the most 
persistently fascinating, insoluble ques- 
tion in the world. But for the near 
future some few general statements 
have grown almost certain. Two years 
ago it was an irresponsible suggestion, 
but now it was the commonplace of 
Cabinet Ministers, that our dense 
populations were in the opening phase 
of a process of change. 

“Secondly, it was inevitable that 
the mass of the white population of 
the world would he forced in some way 
up the scale of efficiency within two or 
three decades. Thirdly, reasons had 
been collected showing that in the 
comparative near future humanity 
would be definitely and consciously 
organizing itself into a great world 
state and purge itself of much that is 
mean and beslial and dreary in this 
world.” 

The lecturer asked, “Why should 
things cease at man? No creatures 
lived under changing conditions with- 
out undergoing changes. Human so- 
ciety.” he said, “was never static and 
would presently cease in its attempt to 
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be static." 
cally: 

* We are at the beginning of the 
greatest change that humanity has 
ever undergone. There will be no 
shock as there is no shock at a cloudy 
daybreak. We are creatures of twi- 
light, but out of our minds and the 
lineage of our minds will spring minds 
that will reach forward fearlessly. A 
day will come—one day in the unend- 
ing succession of days—when the 
beings now latent in our thoughts, 
hidden in our loins, shall stand on this 
earth as one stands on a footstool, and 
they shall laugh and reach out their 
hands among the stars.” 


Mr. Wells said emphati- 


STUDYING MOLES. 


Professor W. B. Scott, who has made 
a specialty of the insectivora, of which 
the mole is one, says its forelimbs have 
been entirely transformed for the pur- 
poses of subterranean life. They live 
exclusively under ground, coming only 
occasionally above the surface, and then 
by accident rather than by design. 

Moles build very complicated nests, 
with many spiral turns. These spiral 
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nests have numerous tunnels running off 
in various directions. 

The moles, like the other insectivora, 
are truly frightful in their greediness, 
wherein consists their great economic 
usefulness to man in the quantities of 
vermin they destroy in the soil. The 
spoiling of a lawn is a very small trifle 
in comparison with such service. 

The mole's forelimb is enormously 
muscular for digging, in which it works 
with front paws turned edgewise toward 
the sun and palms outward, working 
from the median line toward either side. 

The mole's entire body is so shaped 
that it easily works forward in the bur- 
row. Its nose is pointed and shaped 
very much like a hoof. He works out 
from amidships and tapers off behind 
so 88 to offer a minimum of resistance, 
and to his exquisitely soft fur the soil 
does not stick, so that the mole while at 
work in making his burrow is always 
perfectly clean. 

The European mole is much more 
completely adapted to a subterranean 
life than the American. Other moles 
are found on the coast of Japan; also in 
California, while the star-nosed moles 
are very peculiar. 


The Physician and the Public Schools.* 


By Dr. A. L. Woop or BROOKLYN. 


I think more can be done to further 
the objects of the Hundred Year Club 
through the public-school system than 
in any other direction. It is hard to 
teach old dogs new tricks, but the 
young dog learns easily and remembers 
what he learns. So it is with the hu- 
man animal. 'The old, as a rule, learn 
new truths with difficulty, for they 
have the prejudices of a life-time to 
overcome, while the plastic mind of 
youth readily assimilates new ideas, 
and is far more easily molded and 
fashioned by them, and usually retains 
their impress through life. The hope 
of the future rests with and depends 
upon the children of the present, and it 


is education that must do the work of 
making them the strong, healthy, ac- 
tive, energetic, useful and long-lived 
men and women which they are capable 
of becoming under a proper system of 
training and education. I do not mean 
the education of reading, arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, ete.—that is al- 
ready provided for, and, important and 
necessary as it is, it is not as important 
to the future welfare of the race as a 
thorough knowledge of the structure, 
uses, care and. development of the dif- 
ferent organs and parts of the most 
wonderful piece of machinery in exist- 
ence—the human body. In the words 
of the poet: 


* Read before ‘‘ The Hundred Year Club.” 
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* Know thyself, presume not God to scan. 
The greatest study of mankind is man." 
The time to study man is in child- 

hood, the place is the public school. 

The body of the child should be 
trained, strengthened and developed to 
the highest degree, and all defects 
remedied. Not only this, but he should 
be taught how to take care of his body, 
to preserve it free from pain and dis- 
ease throughout a long, active and use- 
ful life. He should be taught the ne- 
cessity of pure air at all times, and be 
provided with it, and shown how to 
breathe aright, an art that few people 
properly understand. If the breath is 
not the life, it certainly is a very im- 
portant part of it. The more we 
breathe the more we live, the better we 
live, and the longer we live. 

He should be taught the vital im- 
portance of the use of pure water and 
plenty of it, and should be provided 
with the purest distilled water to drink 
instead of the impure, disease-generat- 
ing city water. 

He should be taught how to eat, 
what to eat, when to eat, etc., to make 
the body and brain strong, healthy and 
enduring. 

He should be taught the value and 
importance of physical purity and 
cleanliness, and be provided with, and 
required to properly and regularly use, 
the means for securing it. 

In short, he should be given thorough 
and practical instruction in all the laws 
of health and life. 

How can all this be accomplished ? 
Very easily and inexpensively com- 
pared with the immense good which 
would be accomplished by it. If this 
were done, the utility of the present 
public-school system would be more 
than doubled, and the health, useful- 
ness, efficiency and length of life of the 
next generation most wonderfully in- 
creased. : 

Each public-school building should 
be provided with a system of hcating 
and ventilation which would give every 
pupil plenty of pure air at the proper 
temperature and without injurious 
draughts, with a liberal supply of pure 
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distilled water for drinking, with a 
completely appointed gymnasium for 
the thorough physical training and de- 
velopment of every pupil, and, in con- 
nection with the gymnasium, a plain 
but practical and efficient Turkish and 
Russian bath as embodying the perfec- 
tion of bathing for cleanliness and 
health. 

To render this plan effective each 
public school must have a specially 
qualified medical director of general 
sanitation, physiology, hygiene and 
physical culture, with whatever assist- 
ants may be necessary. The physician 
employed as medical director should be 
a man or woman of the highest ability 
and attainments, not as a dispenser of 
pills and powders, but as a teacher and 
trainer of the young in everything that 
makes a stronger, healthier and more 
perfect manhood and womanhood. 
Every child, when it enters school, 
should be subjected to the most thor- 
ough and searching physical examina- 
tion by the examining physician, who 
should be one who, by special training 
and large experience in this particular 
field, is fully qualified to detect any and 
all imperfections in either the struct- 
ure or function of all parts of the 
body. He should be provided with all 
the necessary scientific appliances for 
making such examinations and with 
the apparatus necessary to correct the 
deficiencies when found. 

I boldly assert that there is not a 
single child who has attended the pub- 
lic schools three years or more who has 
not some physical defect which could 
be easily remedied, or some local or 
general weakness which could be 
strengthened, and all could be greatly 
improved in health, strength and activ- 
ity of body and mind by pursuing such 
a course as I have faintly outlined. Not 
only this, but their mental accomplish- 
ments in a given time would far tran- 
scend what they are at present. 

If the Hundred Year Club can suc- 
ceed in accomplishing this one object, 
and I believe it can do it in time, it 
will have proved the warrant of its ex- 
istence a thousand times over. 
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Child Culture. 
BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNCLE JOE. 


564.—Master Clarence Varian.— 
Peekskill, N. Y.—Children vary as 
greatly in constitutional vigor and 
strength of character as adults, and 
although some may be tempted to 
think that all child life is pretty much 
alike, yet those who are devoting the 
most time to the study of individual 
powers realize that all cannot be treat- 
ed the same, nor trained alike. 

We know of one child who was 
placed two classes ahead of her age be- 
cause of her height. "The girls she 
worked with were older than herself, 
and had received the regular, steady 
grounding of school work. This girl 
was clipped of two classes, and she said 
she never knew what it was to have a 
day at school without a headache. It 
was a mistake to place her in school 
according to her height rather than 
her mental capacities, for she suffered 
very seriously in consequence. 

Master Clarence, who is twelve years 
old, has a full-sized head of twenty-one 
and a half inches, and is possessed of 
a very fine quality of organization. He 
is exceptionally bright, clear-headed 
and intellectual in his trend of 
thought, and will not need so much 
discipline or grounding as some boys 
do, because he will receive ideas more 
spontaneously and be able to retain 
his knowledge in a remarkable way. 
Causality is one of the leading points 
of his eharacter, and it will give him a 
remarkable understanding of his stud- 
jes and of business life generally. 

He is old for his age, and will show 
an intelligence far in advance of the 
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average boy at twelve years of age. 
This is partly owing to the fact that 
his brain power has not yet been held 
in check by the advances of physical 
growth, which often stunt the expres- 
sion of intellectuality at twelve to 
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fourteen years of age, even after a lad 
has shown considerable expertness in 
study at ten. 

When he is fourteen he must be al- 
lowed a little extra time for physical 
exercise and the stress and strain of 
mental work. It is at this period that 
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many teachers fail to understand their 
pupils, and call them stupid and lazy, 
when in reality they have reached the 
period of special physical growth which 
demands a certain relaxation from 
hard mental toil. 

This lad is not lacking in energy, 
ingenuity, inventive talent or mathe- 
matical skill. He had better devote 
himself particularly to the latter 
study, as it will help him so much in 
his mental calculations, his plans of 
work and his ability to oversee men. 
He will be a financier, and will know 
how to invest money and property. He 
will be able to take responsibilities 
upon himself and regulate some large 
concern, for he has strong will-power, 
large Cautiousness, or foresight, and 
an evenly developed temperamental 
condition. 

He will quickly make friends, will 
know how to make the most of circum- 
stances, and will work up a business, 
say, the advertisement, where he will 
be called upon to present things in a 
new light, with taste and refinement. 
His literary and artistic qualities will 
very early show themselves, and if they 
are combined they should serve him in 
a very practical way. Thus he can de- 
vote himself to art, literature, design, 
and civil engineering. 

565.—Jessie Heamel. — Montclair, 
N. J.—Girls as well as boys should be 
taught to earn their own living, so that 
they may be thoroughly prepared in 
life to fill an independent position if 
cireumstances should make this neces- 
sary. No one knows at what period in 
life he or she may be called upon to 
compete with others in the actual 
bread-winning community. 

We are glad that in the case of this 
little girl that her organization shows 
ample evidence that she has all the 
necessary energetic qualities to enable 
her to take an active part in life. Her 
Temperament at present is largely of 
the Vital-Mental order, but the Motive 
and muscular elements are not want- 
ing; consequently, she will probably 
develop her strength of constitution as 
she grows older. She is a wide-awake 
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child, and has business qualities which 
will enable her to understand how to 
buy in stock, sell off goods, and appeal 
to her customers. Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness, and Destructiveness are 
all largely developed, and are seen in 
their location around and above the 
ear. The width of her head gives her 
remarkable energy and force of mind, 
which will help her to keep abreast of 
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the times and show her how to make 
the best use of her talents. 

She has a domestic nature, will be 
very loving and affectionate, and will 
make many friends wherever she goes. 
She is a child who needs to be properly 
understood and not spoiled. Eventu- 
ality is large, so is Color, which will 
enable her to select shades and hues 
witfiout a pattern before her. She will 
be able to carry in her mind's oye the 
color of the thing that she wants to 
match, This child must be kept busy. 
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Interesting work must be planned for 
her, so that she can enjoy using her 
powers without feeling the irksomeness 
of hard work. She must be fed upon 
nitrogenous rather than carbonaceous 
foods, and must be allowed a free 
amount of exercise, so that her mus- 
cular system will have a full and free 
chance to develop. 

She is a child who will develop into 
& woman who will possess personal in- 
fluence, and, therefore, her dispo:ition 
must be carefully trained while she is 
young. She must be taught to under- 
stand domestic science. We believe 
what a recent teacher in Germany has 
expressed, namely, that a girl should 
be trained to domestic duties before 
being allowed to go to college. "The 
same professor asserts that girls dete- 
riorate in womanly qualities when they 
devote themselves fully to study. 

This child is so favorably developed 
now that it will be a sin on the part of 
the parents if they neglect to train her 
in the proper way. 


REFRACTORY BOYS. 
By Mas. M, E. R. ALGER. 
(Continued from page 21.) 


Just here I may say I know a police- 
man's widow who puts on the boxing- 
gloves with her three boys, the oldest 
only thirteen, for a few minutes just 
before they go to bed. I said to these 
boys: *I think your mother must be 
very nice." They replied: * She's bully, 
` you bet!” Of how many fathers could 
the same be said? Such boys are safe. 
They do not care to go forth, seeking 
company in the street in the evening. 
This is the fatal time of day, when the 
older lads, who have been working and 
are at leisure, influence the younger 
boys. A rich man who had no time to 
give to his noisy boy, to get rid of him 
in the evening, would give him a quarter 
to go out of the house for an hour or so. 
Older boys, without what they call * the 
stuff,” waited for the fortunate one, 
who would take them to the candy- 
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store or ice-cream saloon and treat the 
whole gang, which made him a hero in 
their eyes. Naturally, after & few 
nights, the gang increased in number. 
The quarter was not enough to go 
around, and his father being well 
known in the neighborhood, the boy be- 
gan to run up bills in his father's name. 
One night the older lads dared him to 
stay away from his home all night, 
which he did for one whole day and 
over night besides. The mother, in 
great distress, sent for me and begged 
me to find her boy. Through one of the 
older boys of the gang whom I knew, 
I located him at once. He was in the 
hallway of another boy's house, afraid 
for his life. He had never done such 
& thing before, and looked very un- 
happy. I said: “Tom, what a sight 
you are! What a wicked boy!” “No, 
Mrs. Alger,” he replied, “I am not 
wicked; I am just bad, and I have been 
on the ‘ bum,’ and now I am afraid to 
go home. Father will put me away,” 
meaning some institution. I asked him 
if-he wasn't sorry at leaving his home 
and making his mother so unhappy. 
He answered he was, but he guessed 
his father didn’t care, except about the 
bills. So I took him home, and there 
his mother was found on the verge of 
insanity with anxiety. As he walked 
along with me, so ashamed, he said: 
* Will people think I am arrested, Mrs. 
Alger?” I told him, “ No, for I shall 
not take hold of you, allowing you to 
walk beside me as if you were a friend.” 
Usually, to shame truants, I take them 
by the wrist, or sleeve, sometimes by 
the collar, until I reach their home or 
school. 

A few words from me to the father 
of this boy proved to him that all the 
trouble came from his lack of interest 
in the child, and his being allowed to 
run wild in the streets at night. It is 
far better, in my opinion, for a boy to 
be too familiar with his father than to 
be afraid of him. I would very much 
rather hear a boy call his father “ dad,” 
than to be always “at attention” and 
say “sir” to him in reply to every ques- 
tion. The father of three boys, all 
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sturdy, restless fellows, said to me: “ My 
boys set me crazy, they are so wild and 
noisy. I did not act so when I was a 
youth." I found that he had a dear 
old grandmother who listened to his 
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trials and told him stories in the even- 
ing, and I find in all such cases there 
was someone older, a big sister, grand- 
mother, grandfather, or someone, who 
was the comrade.—Good Housekeeping. 


The Wedding Chime. 


Part II. 


By MancangT Isaset Cox. 


Phrenology—a Love for Life; 
A Youth and Maiden; Husband, Wife. 


St. Valentine Night and Cathedral bells 
Of St. Phrenology peal wedding chime 
Attuned to joyous consonance of Love. 
St. Valentine Night and within the Fane 
Of St. Phrenology a Youth and Maid 
Will plight their troth, their love—alle- 
giance troth, 
Before the shrine of her they both revere, 
Their Patron, Guide, their Teacher and 
their Friend. 


Throughout this Day of Love has been 
enwrought 

Within Cathedral of Phrenology 

A miracle of wondrous beauty fair. 

The gilded chancel glows with brightest 
blooms; 

From dome and wall, from portal light 
to shrine, 

Reach festooned garlands e’en to touch 
of hand 

That wedding guests in passing to and 
fro 

May cull from them a floral memory © 

Of this glad hour, resplendent in the joy 

And happiness it brings to Manus and 

Womana, aye, to St. Phrenology. 


From each domain of St. Phrenology 

Come wedding guests, and to the chime 
of bells 

They cross the threshold and find place 
within. 

They come, they come, they come from 
near and far; 

From Socialia-Domestico 

And from Self-Sentimentia, nearby; 

Asperico and Self-Propensium, 

Reasona and Observo; all the World 

O'er which dear St. Phrenology holds 
sway 

Has pease greetings for the Youth and 

d. 


Constructivus and Imitatia 

The mimic and the art-creator of 

All feeling and all thought in word and 
act) 
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Behold their own skilled handiwork en- 
riched 

By touch of Idealita and of 

Sublimus. They, too, see their loving 
skill 

In miracle of coroneted dome, 

In tassellated wall and sculptured shrine, 

In tiny niche and mighty pillar, and 

In pictured window of the star-lit Fane. 

They all have done the will of her they 
love, 

Phrenology. The dutiful and fair 

Handmaidens loyal, true, Form, Size, 
Weight, and 

The faithful stewards Order, Color, with 

Wise Calculatus, each has carried out 

Her wishes—aye, she speaks and, lo, 'tis 
done. 


They come, they come, they come from 
near and far, 

At bidding of Phrenology they come. 

Localitus, the traveler, is here 

And Individualia, his friend; 

Inhabitavus from his fatherland 


` And home fireside, tho’ loving each most 


dear, 
And with him is leal Continuita. 
Good Master Witticus and Humorus 
(Whose surname Mirthfulness is cup of 
cheer) 
Great Alimentivus, convivial friend 
(Whose thoughts abide in banquet-hall 
the while) 
And, too, Vitativus, the Doctor, Life. 
Agreeabla has brought the little Youth 
And winsome Blanda (pretty lad and 
lass) 
At wish of St. Phrenology who knew 
Womana's love for little children and 
That Manus would in them reflection find 
Of the dear charm that jewel is in crown 
Of her sweet womanhood. Languagia 
Cannot refrain a whispered word-caress 
For each of them, until the gleeful laugh 
Of Youth rings out like rippling water- 
fall, 
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Hushed by the chiding smile of his old 


friend, 

Philoprogenitivus. Arm-enlinked 

With trusted Frienda, upon whom he 
leans, 


He listens Cautia's foreboding fear— 

What af great ill may come to Manus 
an 

Womana. But the wise Secretivus, 

The diplomat, he speaks the rightful 
word 

And, lo, her face is lit with hopeful smile. 


Eventualita a story tells 

In quiet tone, while guests assembling 
are, 

The old, old story, old yet new of Love, 

The love of Manus and Womana; how 

Comparisona and Causalitus 

(Who present are) were friends and coun- 
sellors 

In Court of Love—Causalitus the judge, 

Comparisona, thoughtful advocate. 


Human Natura acquiescence gives, 

Relating how when Manus was a lad, 

Womana lassie fair, Phrenology 

E'en then bad placed her name upon the 
brow 

Of each, and writ “affinity " upon 

Their hearts and minds; and how that 
one glad day 

She touched each heart and set it love 
athrill 

end oed each mind to know its other 

el; 

How they have learned of St. Phrenology, 

The lovely Handmaid of Religion; how 

They are Disciples and Apostles, too. 


Resplendent joy binds heart to heart, 
aye, e'en 

Acquisitivus, miser oft misnamed, 

And kindly-faced Benevolentia; 

Acquisitivus, miser oft misnamed, 

Who fills his coffers with the yellow gold, 

Who treasures up the thought of seer 
and sage; 

Benevolentia, the gentle, kind, 

Whose fair white hand once smoothed 
Womana's brow 

When ill and fever-tossed she lay, when 
‘Jone 

She stood, a little, friendless, orphan 
child, 


With Approbatia, the affable. 

To whom a smile or word of praise is 
Joy, 

To whom a frown is grief and hurtful 
pain, 

Is noble Self-Estecmus, dignified, 

And near them Firmus, Conscientia. 

Above the Font of Absolution hang 

The two-edged sword of Justice and the 
rod 
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And staff of Conscientia, the true. 

Beside her, Firmus, upon whose brow 
rests 

The peaceful calmness of a master-will, 

Upon his lips the smile of will's content, 

Within his heart content and happiness. 


Combatus, the defender, resolute, 

Of right 'gainst might (upon his face the 
scar 

Of battle) enters with Destructivus 

(A victor ever in life's striving he). 

They find an absolution at the Font 

(Lest edd have erred unknowingly, may- 
hap 

And then pass on most reverentially 

To where Hope touches hands with 
Spiritus 

And stars the altar with coronal light 

Of promised prophecy for Youth and 
Maid, 

Where Veneratia with star-eyed Hope 

And Spiritus await with trinity 

Of vision, trust and prayer for the twain. 


List! St. Phrenology's grand wedding 
march! 

While Timus measures out the rosary 

Of bright-winged moments to the organ 
song Hi 

Across Cathedral threshold Marriagus 

And Constance glide, and strew the Tem- 


ple aisle 
With fragrant blooms for feet of Manu 
and * 


Womana as they pass to sacred shrine 
For benison of St. Phrenology. 


List! St. Phrenology's grand wedding 
march! 

The while it fills the great Cathedral 
Fane 


With wondrous symphony of Love and 
Life and Love, 

Now rising with rich swell of joy, and 
now 

As if a whispered lullaby of peace, 

Comes Manus, manful in his stalwart 
strength 

And comely beauty, step in rythmic time 

To throb of loyal heart, in true accord 

With her he chose his own, his helpmeet, 
wife, 

While wondering Womana’s choice of 
him; 

And comes Womana, fair to look upon, 

Her face aglow with light of happiness 

Enlit from altar of her love for him, 

Her eyes downcast save when to his up- 
turned 

In silent answer to his loving smile; 

Womana, luring not by face or grace 

But by the sweeter charm of womanhood 

That brings a thought of mother, love, 
and home, 

The sweeter charm that wins uncon- 
sciously, 

That lingers as a Presence afterglow. 


To be continued. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The monthly lecture for February was 
given on Wednesday evening at 8 P. M. 
February 5th, when the programme con- 
sisted of vocal numbers given by Charles 
Arthur Bradley, the choir soloist. A 
lecture by Charles Brodie Patterson, edi- 
tor of " Mind,” on “The Influence of 
Suggestion on the Mental Faculties,” and 
some practical demonstrations of Phre- 
nology by Miss Fowler. 

In the absence of the chairman, Miss 
Fowler introduced Master Arthur Brad- 
ley, who sang very sweetly (a) “ Who'll 
Buy My Lavender?" (b) “ You and I." 
These songs were so thoroughly appre- 
ciated that he responded to an encore 
with the grace of an accomplished 
scholar and the instincts of a true little 
gentleman of eleven years. 

In announcing Mr. Patterson's subject 
for the evening's lecture, Miss Fowler 
said the subject was so broad and com- 
prehensive that she knew they could only 
get in the time at their disposal a taste 
of what this great teacher of the New 
Thought doctrine had to tell them. She 
was glad to say that Mr. Patterson was 
conscious of how the faculties of the 
mind could be improved and benefited 
by Mental Suggestion, and in the marvel- 

s work that he was accomplishing 
through his lectures, writings and heal- 
ing, it was remarkable how much he was 
able to accomplish. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Patterson 
said: “ There was a right and a wrong 
use of Suggestion. We do not understand 
how far Suggestion goes in life; we do 
no think enough about it, but in every 
conceivable way the mind is being acted 
upon. No one can come into contact with 
any other person without creating an in- 
fluence. We need to keep our minds on 
the right Suggestion, and avoid un- 
healthy ones. We talk about catching 
diseases; we think that disease is a phys- 
ical aspect. I know of a man, said the 
lecturer, going two blocks away from 
where there was a contagious disease so 
as not to give his children any of the 
contagion, but that very man’s children 
were always having one or other of the 
diseases he feared. 

Some people took contagious diseases 
through fear, while others could take 
patients in their arms who had Asiatic 
Cholera and yet never suffer themselves. 
Our minds are open to receive good 
thoughts as well as bad ones. We are all 
related to each other. Men may go into 
the mountains and hide themselves in 
the caves, but they do not separate them- 
selves from others in thought, even 
although they are out of sight. Just as 
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a man’s thoughts are so is he connected 
or related to others. We see some suc- 
cessful and some unsuccessful men in 
the world; both may be equally clever, 
but not equally able to use the knowl- 
edge they possess. Here is where sug- 
gestion comes to one’s aid. The success- 
ful man is a positive man; all his ideas 
are clear; he has faith in others and peo- 
ple begin to have faith in him, but a man 
with talents, if he does not use them, 
may not be successful if he does not use 
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CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON, 


them simply because he has knowledge. 
The accumulation of knowledge does 
not make a man wise, The man who 
uses the knowledge he has is more suc- 
cessful than he who knows even more. 
It is the practical use of ideas that helps 
a man to be successful. 

A man must present his body in a 
erfectly healthy condition. This is very 
argely done by suggestion. Whatever 
we want in life we must use the right 
suggestion to accomplish, This is not an 
individual power, but a universal one, 
and only as we use this force do we be- 
come strong. One wants to be prosper- 
ous in one way, and another in just the 
opposite direction. The best way for 
such people is to think success. We re- 
late such thoughts to others and bring 
about success. If a person wants to be 
well, it is thinking health that helps him 
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to be healthy. As the great Nazarene 
has said * Whatsoever a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he." 

Every outer thing is a revelation of the 
inner life. You must think of a subject 
as coming from your inner consciousness. 
If you have the right idea, you will ex- 
perience (sooner or later) what you have 
in your outer life what you have in your 
inner life. We may attract something 
that we do not want, or even attract the 
very things to ourselves that we are 
wishing or thinking for others. It is on 
this account that we must cultivate 
purity of thought. While we are giving 
out ideas we are receiving countless other 
influences. Broadly speaking, we can be 
what we will be, although such willing 
or such suggestions do not bring about 
the desired result all at once. We must 
have patience to work out the desired 
end. What we are willing for others we 
are willing the same for ourselves. Ulti- 
mately, our thoughts will come back to 
ourselves. Anything that is not good for 
another is not good for ourselves, so our 
good thoughts for others will react upon 
ourselves. 

We are not altogether biassed by our 
environments; we can steal ourselves 
away from them or away from their in- 
fluence by Suggestion. How contagious 
Suggestion becomes! The patent-medi- 
cine man knows this. He says in his ad- 
vertisements he can cure a long list of 
ailments. A person who reads his ad- 
vertisement thinks, before he has fin- 
ished the list that he has a pain in a 
certain part of his body, and goes and 
buys a bottle, and this faith in many 
people makes the patent-medicine man 
rich. 

In 1876, in the International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the merchants who were 
exhibiting there decided to issue business 
cards. Numbers of people made collec- 
tions of these cards. The suggestion be- 
came so universal that two years after- 
wards children made collections of busi- 
ness cards, and actually went into busi- 
ness stores to add to their collection. 
Thirty persons of all ages have been 
known to go into one store in a single 
day while the craze was at its height. 
The 14-15 puzzle became such a craze 
that by-and-by every one had to have it. 

I was once in an institution for the 
sick, and a lady was there who had a 
very strong positive character; she was 
in the habit of drinking a considerable 
amount of milk every day, but she did 
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not say anything about drinking it to 
others; but I noticed that in two weeks, 
ten or twelve gallons of milk had to be 
purchased for the other patients. A 
week after she left, however, ten per 
cent. stopped drinking milk, and in three 
weeks very few were taking it. The in- 
fluence of the positive mind had been 
removed. People do not think enough 
for themselves. People become Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Episcopalians, etec., be- 
cause their parents were before them. 
They too often allow their ministers and 
doctors to do their thinking for them in- 
stead of doing a little on their own ac- 
count. 

If we allow our hands to become idle 
the power goes out of them, so as we use 
our faculties our faculties become 
strong; this is the only way our facul- 
ties grow; we must grow from within 
outwardly, from the centre to the cir- 
cumference. We can grow just as we 
want to grow. The law of evolution is 
going on in our lives, and we can get the 
result of evolution much quicker by '*The 
Modern Thought" and by understand- 
ing ourselves and the laws of life than 
by the old methods. Whatever you are 
thinking about tends to unite you to 
others of similar thought, and calls into 
existenec kindness and goodness, and 
produces the same in others. You must 
do something more, however, than np. 
you must feel as well as think. Thin 
ing and feeling will help you to be strong 
and Suggestion will help your thought 
to be true. 

At the close of his remarks the lecturer 
invited a discussion on the subject. Mr. 
Sweeney said he would like to show how 
his ideas coincided with the lecturer's. 
He said that whenever he had a project in 
inind, he always thought it out definitely 
beforehand, and felt whether or no it 
was going to be successful or not, but 
he rarely said anything to anyone until 
the plan had been worked out. The lect- 
urer, in replying, said that was the best 
way to do. We talk too much about our 
plans. We must think a thing out clearly 
first, and get those who have a similar 
thought, and then tell them and have 
faith in them. You may influence three 
persons to believe in you, and through 
them you may reeeive a large following. 
Mohammed began with three believers, 
and was able to convert a nation to his 
way of belief. 


Continued on page 100. 
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** Phrenology points out characteristics more clearly than any other Science.” 
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HOW TO SUCCEED. over for them. The boy who would like 


Secunia Kubelik: the modern Paras to succeed, he cannot succeed; but the 
nini ones Jeneted 40 play on a gud boy who wishes to succeed till he cannot 
box pm has taught the world some caion sleep ora anything Dur CO 


wonderful lessons during the past tor ishing, he Nas euecesss 
ui 8 P What a philosopher Kubelik is! He 


He has truly said that sometimes has expressed volumes in these few sen- 


: : tences. 
AE helenga: to ine bia an R ie If a person has not the wish, then he 
night and the moonrise, and the rising : i : 

: : í has no will; and if he has no will, he has 
wind; that no one can triumph in art e O T 6 uthi 
until his whole soul is devoted to the Der SHADE BETA ESTIS ORES 
purpose. He cleverly said, “I should plans or plane: 
like to give the American boys some ad- x , " 
vice on how to succeed. First, they OBEDIENCE AND RESPECT. 
must learn to wish. Until they know In a recent mecting of “The 
how to wish, and wish till their whole Study of Life? Club, the remark was 
soul is one wish, they can never be what made, that “Children should be taught 
they would be. A wish that hurts and obedience and reverence.” We think 
hurts—that is the wish that comes true. the club has struck the key-note of fam- 
And the whole world and poverty and ily life. These are the two elements 
friends and ill health cannot stop it. that are so noticeably lacking in 
If they wish, they will work. Wishing “young America ” to-day, and the ad- 
and working will make the world righ. vice, coming from an earnest body of 
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women, will we hope, have a definite 
amount of influence. We liked the 
ring of this sentiment so much better 
than one that appeared in a popular 
paper not long ago; namely, “ Teach 
your boys independence." It is this 
terribly independent spirit that to-day 
makes a boy think he is as good as his 
father; that makes him break away 
from control; that inclines him to 
defy his teacher. Independence, when 
modified by obedience and reverence, 
is an exccllent characteristic to pos- 
sess; but without these attributes the 
language used by boys is too often of 
a defying nature that, when the boy 
has grown to manhood, defies law and 
order,.disregards rules and regulations, 
and brings about disaster. More rev- 
erence would increase respect for life 
and property. Carelessness grows out 
of want of reverence and disobedience. 
The use of dynamite, when carefully 
handled, is a powerful weapon; but 
when under exposure and neglect, it is 
the destroyer of both life and property. 
The rush of the times, the love of 
money, and the desire to eheapen labor 
—or making haste to be rich—all tend 
to lessen reverence, and place a pre- 
mium on all that is precious and sacred 
in life. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PIIRENOLOGY. 


Now is a suitable time to begin to 
make future plans and arrangements 
to take the Autumn Course at the 
American Institute of Phrenology. A 
number of people have already done 
so. We shall be glad to hear from 
those who have been waiting for years 
to attend, but who up to the present 
have been prevented. ` 
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THE EVIL EFFECTS OF CIGAR- 
ETTE SMOKING. 


In a recent popular evening paper, 
we find the following in an editorial 
under the heading, “Cut the Cigar- 
ettes ": . 

“The American Tobacco Trust is 
making a desperate effort. to force its 
cigarettes upon the English market. 

“The mere money the cigarette 
habit costs absorbs all an ordinary 
boy’s savings. It amounts to enough, 
if it were put out at interest, to start 
him in a trade or profession at twenty- 
one. 

“And that is the smallest part of 
the evil. The cigarctte fumes sap the 
brain at its most impressionable stage. 
They make the mind soft and flabby. 
They destroy the will. They weaken 
the health. They make their victim 
nerveless, fechle, unfit to fight his way 
through the world. 

“Boys who want to be men will 
steer clear of a habit that wilts the ele- 
ments of manliness before they have 
time to grow.” E. P. M. 


HOW PHRENOLOGY IS UNDER- 
STOOD BY THE PRESS. 

In a recent article published in the 
* Gaulois? of Dr. Luigi Lapponi, the 
Pope’s physician, he states in a very 
interesting way the present condition 
of the health and brain activity of His 
Holiness, Pope Leo XIII. He states 
that “both physically and mentally 
Leo XIII. is in the enjoyment of a 
most envious old age—ninety-one. He 
is free from the ailments and infirm- 
ities which usually torment persons of 
his advanced age. His organism is 
perfectly healthy and has maintained 
all the normal and regular functions.” 

* Mis case is indeed almost excep- 
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tional in the history of human lon- 
gevity. Scarcely a day passes but what 
he astonishes me by the lucidity of his 
mind, the prodigious accuracy of his 
memory and the penetration of his 
judgment. He recollects the names 
and the faces of the numerous persons 
whom he receives at the Vatican. 

“Moreover, contrary to the usual 
phenomenon shown by very aged per- 
sons, the Pope not only recollects 
things that happened in his youth, but 
also remembers with accuracy and ex- 
actness of detail the most recent events 
and incidents. Nothing seems to elude 
his vigilant perception in regard to 
men and events. In short, the brain 
performs all its functions admirably.” 

In an excellent portrait of His Holi- 
ness it is to be seen that his head, par- 
ticularly his forehead, indicates the de- 
velopment and activitv of large Event- 
uality, Individuality and Comparison. 
which help him to retain his astound- 
ing memory of persons, names, faccs 
and the dates of events. How much 
the world would be a gainer if it took 
Phrenology into its confidence is shown 
by this little article. 


REVIEWS. 


Fn this department we give short reviews of 
ouch New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
Jn these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers wiih such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de 
sirability of any particular colume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi» 
tations, espectally those related in any vay to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


“The Light of Reason,” by James 
Allen, London, Eng. This little periodi- 
cal is brought out by The Savoy Publish- 
ing Company, No. 1 Savoy Steps, Strand, 
London, Eng., and has for its object 
many of the new ideas of the present day 
of Self Reform, Progression, Thought 
concerning mind and body, The True 
Life, Gems of Truth, The Christ Life, and 
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similar subjects. It is to be brought out 
monthly, and it hopes to fill & niche in 
the world of reform. The editor, Mr. 
Allen, asks for matter to be sent to his 
address, Elm Croft, Bath, Eng. We have 
before us two copies, the January and 
February numbers, and we believe that 
the magazine is ealculated to have con- 
siderable circulation among intelligent 
people. Price, $1 or 4s. per annum. 

“The Union Messenger” is an educa- 
tional magazine of Culture and Philan- 
thropy, edited by John J. Klein, of Mina, 
la. It is a magazine that will introduce 
& fine selection of modern thought. 


“Dominion and Power."—" Studies in 
Spiritual Science,” by Charles Brodie 
Patterson, author of “ Seeking the King- 
dom,” " Beyond the Clouds," “The Li- 
brary of Health,” “New Thought Es- 
says,” “ The Will to be Well,” and editor 
of " The Arena” and “ Mind," published 
in New York by The Alliance Publishing 
Company, Windsor Arcade, Fifth Avenue. 
Anyone who has had an opportunity of 
reading the writings and studying the 
result of Charles Brodie Patterson’s work 
will, we are sure, embrace the opportu- 
nity of examining closely his last and 
most powerful thought on the subject 
of “Mind Culture,” “ Character Build- 
ing," and “ Mental Growth.” He goes to 
the bottom of every truth; is not a sur- 
face seeker or speaker; hence, succeeds in 
exerting a powerful influence for good. 
lle explains very concisely in his present 
work the various planes of mental 
thought and understands the tree of 
knowledge, the purpose of life, the ob- 
ject of prayer, and takes up such sub- 
jects as " The Conservation of Force," 
the “ Rights of Children," * Psyehie De- 
velopment,” *“ Living the Soul Life," 
“The Equality of the Sexes,” and * The 
Power that comes to one from a Deep 
Knowledge and a Clear Understanding 
of Ourselves.” In reading through this 
interesting book of over 200 pages we 
feel sure that nothing has come from his 
pen with more unction, power, or influ- 
ence than the one before us. We pre- 
dict for it a wide and ready sale. 

We shall be glad to receive orders for 
the above-named book when our readers 
are sending for other publications. 


* 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on thetr character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanted by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one gir- 
tng a front and the other a side view) must be 
goad ind recent ; and, lastly, each application 
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must b* accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


639.—A. F. S, Chicago.—The motive 
temperament predominates in this gen- 
tleman, and consequently he is active, 
energetic, and wide-awake. He has a 
very keen mind, is quite scientific, and 
disposed to look at things in a practical 
way. He should enjoy scientific study or 
the intellectual side of business. If he 
were selling goods he would take as 
much interest in doing so successfully 
as though he were teaching anyone a sci- 
entific fact or explaining a mathematical 
problem. His chin indicates a strong 
rather than a quick pulse. He is not 
excitable nor impulsive, but is quite in- 
tense and enthusiastic. He is firm and 
persevering, and should use his deter- 
mination of mind in overcoming ob- 
stacles and in applying his attention to 
a line of work that requires strength of 
character and intuitive insight and a 
sympathetic understanding of others. 


640.—R. P., New Berlin, O.—The world 
cannot go too fast for the subject whose 
portrait we have now before us. He 
takes pleasure in & driving business, 
trade, or profession that requires hustle. 
He is a first-rate observer, and will not 
let anyone else beat him in what he sees, 
observes, or takes into account. His 
features are strongly represented, es- 
pecially his nose, which corresponds with 
his mental executive power. His method, 
sense of Order, and system help him to 
evolve ideas in a thoroughly practical 
and up-to-date fashion. He will make a 
good buyer of stock, and will make no 
mistakes; in fact, persons can take his 
judgment on the material that he han- 
dles. He is quick to take a hint, and 
hates a long-drawn-out explanation that 
fails to touch him as does a short and 
concise order. His eye is keen and goes 
right through one, or through any ma- 
terial when he is looking at it. He will 
make money fast, and if he marries a 
prudent, economical wife, he will be able 
to lay up riches. 


Margaret Lumsden, London. — This 
child has an active mind, and will be 
quick to notiee all that is going on 
around her; it will not be difficult for 
her to learn her lessons, but do not ex- 
pect her to become elever in music. When 
older she will want to be a teacher and 
assume responsibilities. She is motherly 
in her attachments to pets, and is very 
generous toward her playmates. Her 
tastes are artistic; her disposition very 
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buoyant and genial. 
cated for a teacher. 


Elizabeth Lumsden, London.—This is a 
very healthy child, full of fun, energy 
and vivacity. She can take her own part 
well and manifest a decided front when 
opposed. She will be thoughtful, self- 
reliant, cautious, and very conscientious. 
Her excellent memory will enable her to 
learn easily. She will do best in life 
where she can exercise her constructive 
and designing abilities. She has an in- 
quiring mind, a firm will, an independent 
spirit, and & cheerful, hopeful disposi- 
tion. 


Emily Lumsden, London.—The baby is 
very sensitive and diffident. She has a 
large brain, and will compete favorably 
with her sisters as she gets older. She 
will not readily forget what she has seen, 
her memory is remarkably good, and she 
will early learn to talk. She will ask 
many questions and show more than or- 
dinary inquisitiveness. She has musical 
ability. These children are well equipped 
with mental tools. Give them the best 
education you can afford and see that 
they have sufficient physical exercise. 


She should be edu- 


Norman Darwen, London.—This child 
possesses an active temperament and a 
lively disposition; he takes a lively in- 
terest in his surroundings, will manifest 
an inquiring mind and a keen sense of 
humor. He readily notices details, and 
has a capital memory of what he has 
seen and heard. He will be apt in mak- 
ing comparisons, and be quick in dis- 
criminating between one thing and an- 
other. He has inherited a large moral 
brain, and when more advanced in life 
he will want to take a prominent part in 
public work. He is very active, energetic. 
and should be coaxed and not driven, and 
taught to complete what he attempts to 
do. He will acquire knowledge very 
easily and show excellent constructive 
ability when more matured. 


M. Packer Ludlow, London. — Has a 
highly refined and sensitive organiza- 
tion; is very reliable and steadfast in 
character, and will earnestly feel the 
force of moral obligations. He is refined 
in his tastes, pleasures, and aspirations, 
and is known among his friends for his 
strong sympathies, interest in philan- 
thropic work and moral integrity. He is 
best adapted for intellectual pursuits, but 
should be careful to combine physical 
with mental exercises. He is by no 
means harsh, nor severe, and has more 
moral than physieal courage. With such 
an active mentality he must learn to 
work within the limits of his strength, 
and exercise more frequently his powers 
of concentration. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions or GeEneraL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
estion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 
ie You Use a Pszuponym OR INITIALS 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondenis forget to sign their names. 


Danie] H. Chase, Middletown, Conn.— 
Your handwriting is a pleasure to read; 
it is wonderful for a rson who is 
eighty-eight years old. ou say, “ the 
new year, 1902, is now a babe only nine 
hours old.” We thank you for your good 
wishes when you say that you “ trust 
1902 may prove to be freighted with 
blessings to you and to all who bless the 
world with knowledge of the most truth- 
ful, useful system of mental science 
known to man—Phrenology.” 

‘“‘Spurzheim arrived and lectured in 
Boston in 1832, and drew my attention, 
as well as that of O. S. and L. A. Fowler, 
to Phrenology. We tested it fully and 
found it true, useful and attractive. 

“It has been to me of far more prac- 
tical service than either astronomy, min- 
eralogy, geology, logic, rhetoric, or even 
chemistry; it has solved for me number- 
less knotty problems in human nature 
and even in creeds regarding man's nat- 
ure and destiny; yet, some intelligent 
people still reject Phrenology as foster- 
ing materialism. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Horace Mann, Nelson Sizer, and the 
Fowler family had no such fear, but 
taught it zealously. I am deeply grateful 
for the labors and discoveries. 

" May you be blessed in your efforts to 
learn more accurately the functions of 
every portion of the brain, for the foun- 
ders of Phrenology could not learn all in 
their one brief lifetime." 

L. T., Wisconsin.—You ask us if it is 
possible to delineate character from pho- 
tographs as accurately as from the indi- 
vidual subject. We reply to your query 
by quoting a letter we have received 
from a gentleman who recently had a 
Phrenological examination from his pho- 
tographs. He says: "I am well pleased 
with the delineation you have sent me; 
no person living without a science of 
Phrenology could have given so accurate 
a delineation of me as you have done; 
you told me some things that I would 
not have thought you could have told by 
& personal examination. Your delinea- 
tion from my photographs is al] that it 
is claimed to be." 

If you will forward your photographs 
and let us do our best for you, you will 
then see what can be done in this depart- 
ment of our work. 
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L. S. H., Medford, Ore.—' Some time 
ago I received my delineation and was 
well pleased with it. I would like a cata- 
logue of books on Phrenology and a copy 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. While 
I was interested in Phrenology before, 
your examination made me want to 
know more about it." We nre glad to 
know that you are interested more fully 
in the subject and that your delineation 
has been a spur to you to study the sub- 
ject for yourself. 

W. B. I., Abingdon, Va.—As your ques- 
tions are concerning school-books for 
your children, we are going to ask our 
readers if they can suggest any books 
that will be interesting and profitable to 
them. You say you have just finished 
reading our article in the “ Herald of 
Light,” “Why I am not Like You,” and 
that, as you are a mother of five boys 
whose dispositions are al] different, you 
are anxious to know what to do with 
them. The oldest is fourteen and is not 
able to study a great deal, but attended 
our public school for a short time. His 
physical infirmities prevent a vigorous 
mental action. He is observant and in- 
clined to be inventive, draws with some 
ease and has taste. There is little oppor- 
tunity here for development along that 
line. Can you suggest a simple book that 
would interest him in mechanical draw- 
ing? 

The above calls for knowledge along 
this line from our readers. Can anyone 
suggest the right kind of book? 

“The next son, nearly thirteen years,” 
the mother says, “ has also taken advan- 
tage of the public school term, but he 
does not care or grasp arithmetic or 
grammar, yet he is not to be surpassed 
in history or geography. His teacher as- 
sures me that he grasps the facts of 
physical geography with wonderful fa- 
cility; and, having completed this work, 
I wish to advance him along this line. 
Please suggest some interesting work on 
elementary physics.” 

Will our readers reply to this question 
also? 

A. S. T., La Harpe, Ill.—In answer to 
your query as to what kind of develop- 
ments should a person have who delivers 
ice from house to house, we must say 
that such a person should have a strong 
Motive Temperament with a large devel- 
opment of Weight, Size, and Form, so 
that he will be able to cut the ice the 
weight that is required. With practice 
and a large development of these facul- 
ties a man can do this satisfactorily in 
a very short time. 

S. A. W., Baltimore, Md.—Your obser- 
vation is correct. with regard to com- 
bative defenee. The book you want on 
the subject of physiognomy is probably 
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* Wells's New Physiognomy " or “ Face 
Indicative.” 

T. V. W., Chickasha, I. T.—We thank 
you heartily for the photographs. We 
intend to use them very shortly. We will 
return them when we have finished with 
them. 

E. G. S., Livermore, Cal.—We are glad 
you are on the line of keen observation 
concerning the location of certain facul- 
ties. We would like you to observe very 
carefully and report to us again concern- 
ing the part you consider presides over 
the organ of Rhyme. All evidence must 
be kept together so that we may sift it 
to the bottom. 


—o 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Continued from page 94. 


A lady asked if the same effect acted 
upon criminals? The lecturer replied 
that it was so to a certain extent, but 
that their minds were not, as a rule, so 
well balanced. Another lady asked if 
two minds of equal strength and posit- 
iveness could work together? The lect- 
urer said that two persons equally pos- 
itive could still interchange thought and 
give out as well as receive a great deal 
of good. 

The light in your mind will shut out 
evil thoughts, and thus you can prevent 
an evil thought from doing you harm. 
Silent treatment is often more effective 
than any other. Thus, when you are 
asleep, the influence, though passive and 
gentle, is still powerful. The lecturer 
said: I used to have dreams and night- 
mare, and it came to me that it was not 
necessary, and I cured myself entirely 
of them. One must relax on going to 
Sleep and let go of the force that is in 
one and then let the present things 
that exist float into one's sleep; such 
sleep will be restful. This is not done 
by two or three efforts, but by continued 
experience. You must relate your mind 
to the restful part of the world. Sleep- 
ing time is the most effective period for 
good results; a patient is then in a nega- 
tive condition. A question was then 
asked on this subject. 

Mr. Williams asked, How can one get 
immunity from disease in this way? The 
lecturer replied, through thinking and 
feeling that vou are not going to take 
disease. Doctors, as a rule, do not take 
contagious disease, especially the strong 
and positive ones. 

Mr. Blauvelt then asked, If that is the 
case, then it is not all mind, but partly 
bodily influence and strength that helps 
Suggestion? The lecturer answered, 
there are four conditions that help in 
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this work. When a person gets angry 
it is a mental action first, but secondly, 
a physical condition when the blood be- 
comes heated. 

The mind is the special seat of in- 
fluence, and you cannot get results with- 
out the greater containing the lesser. 

At the close, Miss Fowler asked the 
lecturer to take a chair she had in readi- 
ness, for she wanted to explain a few of 
his salient points of his character, which 
so thoroughly harmonized with the truth 
of Phrenology. She pointed out the fact 
that he had a good hold on life, and that 
8 healthy body helped to increase the ac- 
tivity and health of a Jarge and vigorous 
brain. She indicated that Intuition was 
a large and stimulative quality, and this 
helped him to understand the minute re- 
lationship of one characteristic to an- 
other; that his large Benevolence opened 
out to him a broad vista of thought, and 
prevented him from narrowing down his 
conception of things to a small pivot. 
His moral brain indicated large Conscien- 
tiousness and Firmness, while his Caus- 
ality, Comparison, Constructiveness and 
Ideality gave him a unique power in ex- 
pressing his ideas and in moderating his 
force of character, so that he was able 
to accomplish a vast amount of work. 

Other remarks were made, but space 
will not allow our enlarging on them at 
this time. We refer our readers to the 
May number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, 1900, where a full delineation of Mr. 
Patterson will be found. Miss Fowler 
then invited any one from the audience 
to come up on the platform, and a gen- 
tleman who was somewhat of a contrast 
to Mr. Patterson came forward. He had 
a large head in the anterior portion and 
possessed a fine quality of Organization. 
Miss Fowler said this man is born to 
rule: he will make a poor servant but an 
excellent master. He has capacity to 
weave out many new and ingenious 
ideas, and will be very firm, positive and 
independent in carrying them out. At 
the close of the examination the gentle- 
man said that he had run away from 
home when he was sixteen years of age, 
and had been in business for himself the 
greater part of his life, and had been a 
very successful man. It was learned 
afterwards thnt he became a convert to 
Phrenology that evening. 

Mr. Piercy stated that the next meet- 
ing would be on March 5th, when they 
would have a lecture from Robert Wat- 
kins, M.D., who would lecture on “ The 
Importance of Health and How Diseases 
can be Determined by the Blood,” illus- 
trated by lime-light views. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Patterson and 
a reference to his new book, “ Dominion 
and Power" [on sale at the Institute] 
brought the meeting to a close. 
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THE MONTHLY LECTURES. 


The fourth montly lecture of the ses- 
sion will be held on Wednesday, March 
5th, when Dr. Robert Watkins will lect- 
ure on * Health, and How Disease Influ- 
ences the Blood," illustrated by lime- 
light views of the blood in different con- 
ditions. These specimens have all been 
made by the doctor, and they throw 
much light on this special subject. 

Practical delineations of character will 
be given at the close by Miss J. A. 
Fowler. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT. 


The first meeting of the new year 
was held on January 15th. Mr. George 
Wilkins, F.F.P.L, occupied the chair. 
There was a good attendance of members 
and friends present to hear Mr. Elliott 
lecture on " Phrenology and Temper- 
ance.” The lecturer took a very broad 
view of the subject, and advocated tem- 
perance in diet, mental and physical ex- 
ercises, religious, and political thought, 
and showed the advantages of self-gov- 
ernment and an harmonious mental de- 
velopment. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, and & practical demonstration of 
Phrenology was given. Votes of thanks 
to the chairman and lecturer brought the 
meeting to a close. 

On January 4th, Mr. D. T. Elliott at- 
tended the City of London College an- 
nual conversazione, and gave two ad- 
dresses on Phrenology and several public 
delineations. 

On January 10th, Mr. Elliott paid his 
annual visit to the Leyton Phrenological 
Society and gave a lecture on “ Practical 
Phrenology." "This thriving society is 
doing excellent work under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. James Webb. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE LECTURES FOR 
THE SEASON. 


1902.— March 5th, Mr. C. P. Stanley: 
March 19th, Mr. W. J. Williamson; April 
?d, Mr. J. B. Eland; April 16th, Miss S. 
Dexter; May 7th, Annual Meeting. 


PRIZES. 


The report on the prize offers is as fol- 
lows: The competitions which were ex- 
pected for the Phrenological Story have 
not yet been received. We will therefore 
hold over the prize until June 1st. 

The prize of $2 or 8s. was offered for 
the best set of suggestions concerning 
the JourNaL, This prize has been award- 
ed to Mr. M. Tope, of Bowerston, O., who 
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has forwarded us a very good set of 
twelve, some of which we hope to make 
use of in future numbers. 

The prize of $5, offered for eighteen 
subscriptions to the JOURNAL, has been 
awarded to Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chi- 
cago, who has sent us fourteen names 
and addresses of new subscribers. This 
we consider worthy of the reward we 
offered, and we have pleasure in an- 
E that the judges have so de- 
cided. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Joseph H. Thomas, Class of 1889, is lo- 
cated at Navarre, O. 


Paul B. Kington, F.A.I.P., is giving 
lectures and examinations in Buffalo, 
where he has an office. 


Professor G. Cozens has just given his 
ninth series of lectures in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and is now lecturing at 
Crookston, Minn.; will then make other 
towns in the northern part of that State. 


———9——————— 


* I am pleased in the way you are now 
illustrating your Phrenological subjects 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

“J. H. T., Navarre, 0.” 


“T received your circular to old sub- 
scribers a short time ngo, and I deter- 
mined to write you a few lines. I sent 
to your office more than fifty years ago 
und procured a model head, and soon 
learned the location of the organs. From 
that time to now I have been a reader, a 
believer, and an advocate to the princi- 
ples of Phrenology und Physiology, and 
have lectured quite a few times on that 
subject. I have received more pleasure 
through my knowledge of that subject 
than all of the rest of my studies, and if 
I was going to start anew in life I would 
grasp the science of Phrenology and the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL by the hand 
and try to keep pace with them. 

* L. S., Moscow, Vt." 


“I would not take thousands of dollars 
for the knowledge obtained at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenology. 

“V. G. Spencer, 
“ Class 1890, Walker, Ia." 


“Tt has been my pleasure to read some 
of your works with profit. 
“F, Lọ, Fremont, Utah.” 


“T have just received the * Annual’ for 
1902, and am very much pleased with it. 
"C. J. E, 
“ Pelican Rapids, Minn.” 
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MARCONI AND THE PHRENOLOGISTS. 
A SEVERE TEST OF THE SCIENCE. 


Mr. Rockwood gives an interesting lit- 
tle incident that occurred recently in 
connection with the portrait of Marconi, 
the inventor of the wireless telegraph. 

Mr. Rockwood was making an address 
to the graduating class of the Phreno- 
logical Institute, and, while he is a 
strong believer in the science, he thought 
he would make a rather severe test of 
the powers of Miss J. A. Fowler, the 
President of the Phrenological Institute. 
Miss Fowler is unquestionably the ablest 
exponent of this science living. She is 
the daughter of L. H. Fowler, who or- 
ganized the famous house of Fowler & 
Wells many years ago, and probably has 
had more experience with representative 
men and women of Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, and America than any other liv- 
ing exponent of the science. Mr. Rock- 
wood knew that Miss Fowler had never 
seen a photograph of Marconi, so, in a 
very serious manner, he introduced the 
picture as “an illustration of the poetic 
temperament," saying, “The delicate 
structure of this brain, this handsome, 
effeminate face, which almost belongs to 
& woman, we would expect at once to 
write in delicate forms of poetic beauty.” 
Having dwelt at some length in the vein, 
he turned to Miss Fowler, who was on 
the stage, and said: “I have no doubt 
but what Miss Fowler will endorse my 
estimate of this very comely, refined, and 
intellectual personality.” Miss Fowler 
closely examined the picture for a mo- 
ment, and, looking up to Mr. Rockwood, 
said with great seriousness that she was 
very sorry to disagree very positively 
with the diagnosis that Mr. Rockwood 
had made of the face presented to the 
class. That, while Ideality very largely 
dominated the brain, it was without 
question a very practical one; that this 
man, if he should once direct his energies 
in the line of invention, and the object 
to be attained were at all possible, he 
would be sure to accomplish it. It might 
be, according to Mr. Rockwood’s sugges- 
tion, that this was a poet, but if so, it 
was a misdirection of energies and pow- 
ers which were intended for more prac- 
tical purposes. At the conclusion of her 
remarks Mr. Rockwood turned to the au- 
dience and said: “This was a little 
pleasantry on my part to test that which 
has always been to me an almost exact 
science. The picture, instead of being 
that of a poet, as I have intimated, is 
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that of Marconi, the inventor of wireless 
telegraphy.” 
—— 
MERE MAN’S CHARACTERISTICS. 


Dainty feminine laughter and applause 
were reinforced by the deeper notes of 
masculine appreciation at Sarah Grand's 
lecture on “ Mere Man," given recently at 
the Lyceum Theatre—her first in New 
York. 

The audience was large, and alert to 
catch the many witticisms that were 
mingled with the more serious matter. 
Mme. Grand began in & humorous vein, 
saying that she was not responsible for 
the designation “ mere man” as applied 
to the stronger sex. There was a strong 
presumption, she said, that he had so 
dubbed himself when in one of his many 
moods, and probably wanted something 
that a humble attitude might win the 
sooner. She intimated that such is not 
his usual attitude, saying: 

“He calls himself, enthusiastically, a 
miserable sinner while at church, but if 
you should put it that way outside he 
would go to law about it. Woman has 
been called a complex being, but man is 
quite as complex; and when he is spoken - 
of as & brute and also as the crown of 
things, it is quite correct, since he is both 
at once.” 

Mme. Grand said that she would con- 
sider mere man from four points of view: 
The worst of him, the best of him, his 
origin, and his destiny; “getting the 
worst over first.” 

“The saddest thing about him is his 
capacity for doing the wrong thing when 
seeking happiness,” was one of her state- 
ments, to support which she offered ex- 
amples in his long denial of opportunity 
for progress to woman, “on whom he is 
dependent from the cradle to the grave.” 

Hearty applause greeted many of 
her epigrammatical sentences, especially 
when she said that “to have had a good 
father is to be born an heiress, and to 
have a good husband is to secure the best 
prize of life. If & woman has had a good 
father she is sure always that there are 
other good men; and if she has & good 
husband she may almost be pardoned for 
forgetting that other women may need 
help and strengthening." 

For his origin she referred to science, 
and for his destiny compared paleolithic 
man to modern man, asserting that there 
will be as vast a difference between the 
race of to-day and that that is to be de- 
veloped. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1$84, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PMRENO'OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 & 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
haa Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 

20. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it. 
is almost sure to wear a bole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-8TAMPB will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

CHANGE of -office address can be made b giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without t 
Infermation. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIAY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 


dered from this office at Publishers 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
a our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms wili 
given. 


ARY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be ore 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Review of Reviews "—New York 
—is an epitome of the news of the day 
concerning all parts of the world. Its 
price is twenty-five cents. 

“Good Housekeeping " — The Phelps 
Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass.— has 
always a list of good articles for its read- 
ers. Its price is $1 a year. 

“The Concert-Goer " — New York — is 
valuable for its musical notes. It con- 
tains weekly a portrait of some cele- 
brated artist. Its price is five cents a 
conv. 

“The Ladies Home Journul"- Phila- 
delphia- -is a wonderful medium for new 
ideas suitable for the home. Every fam- 
ily should have a copy. 

“The Family Doctor "--London,. Eng. 
—keeps up its popularity. Its matter is 
carefully selected. The paper is a won- 
derful weekly penny's worth. 
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“The Literary Digest."—New York.— 
As a wonderful compendium of religious, 
scientific, and intellectual thought this 
monthly holds its own. 

The ‘Georgia Eclectic Medical Jour- 
nal" — Atlanta, Ga.— contains original 
communications and editorial items 
which are of value to the medical pro- 
fession as well as of interest to their lay 
brothers. 

"'The Hahnemannian Advocate "—Chi- 
cago—is an interesting homeopathic 
monthly magazine. Its ndvice and hinta 
on materia medica are always well worth 
reading. “Success with Malaria" is a 
subject considered in a recent issue. 

“The Christian Work "—New York— 
costs $3 a year. It is alive with interest 
for the home, family, pulpit, and school. 
The illustrations of a recent number 
were of India, and certainly excellent. 
It contains good Sunday reading. 

“The Literary News" — New York — 
price $1, is an illustrated monthly of cur- 
rent literature, and always full of inter- 
esting tit-bits. 

* Nature Cure "—New York—$1 month- 
ly, is calling the attention of the public 
to those methods of life that are natural 
and healthful. 

“The St. Louis Globe Democrat "—8St. 
Louis, Mo.—has ulways some interesting 
articles in it that attract the eye as well 
ns the common-sense of the reader. 

“The Kneipp Water Cure "—New York 
—is an exponent of Father Kneipp's idea 
of health. It is adapted to all natures. 

“Practical Psychology " --- Boston — is 
an able exponent of practical psychology. 
Its price is ten cents a copy. 

“The American Mother " —Ann Arbor, 
Mich.--contains excellent hints on the 
education of children and is doing a good 
work. 

“The Vegetarian "—Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia--eontains an article by Bran- 
well Booth on “Why I Abstain from 
Eating Flesh," and will be read with in- 
terest by all flesh-abstaining people. It 
is ealenlated to do much good in other 
circles, 
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* Naturopath " — New York — contains 
an excellent portrait of Father Kneipp, 
and brings items of health before its 
readers in an interesting way. 

“Psychic and Occult Views and Re- 
views "— Toledo, O.—is a compend of cur- 
rent thought in psychic and occult fields, 
and has original and contributed articles 
of interest to all modern thinkers. 

“Human Nature ”—San Francisco, Cal. 
—contains an article on “Mirth versus 
Melancholy" by the editor, Allan Had- 
dock; also thoughts on health by C. P. 
Holt, and is an interesting five-cent pub- 
lication. 

* Good Health "—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
Edited by J. H. Kellogg, M.D. Is beauti- 
fully illustrated, is published on excellent 
paper, and its reading matter is exceed- 
ingly valuable. ' 

“The Daily Standard Union "—Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—is a paper that contains not 
only the news of the day, but good book 
reviews and takes up the important 
question of education, rather than make 
5o much out of sensational items, di- 
vorces, prize-fights, etc. 

We also wish to acknowledge “ Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine," “ The Saturday Even- 
ing Post,” "' The Christian Advocate,” 
“The Homiletic Review," “ The Journal 
of Education," “The School Journal," 
“The New Voice," “ Vaccination," * The 
Living Age," "The Bookman,” “ The 
Club-Woman," “The Union Messenger,” 
“Education,” “The Sunday Commer- 
cial,” “The Human Faculty,” “ The Pop- 
ular Phrenologist,” “ The American Med- 
ical Journal,” “ The School Physiology 
Journal,’ “The Mother's Journal,” 
“ Health.” “ Popular Science News,” and 
* Power.” 

————9——————— 


PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


The China Bust, by L. N. Fowler, giving 
the locations and subdivisions of the or- 
gans burnt in, is the most beautiful work 
of art and most valuable to students as 
& key to their further study in Phrenol- 
ogy. Price, $5. Express collect. 


“The New Psychology; or, The Secret 
of Success.” Being Practical Instruc- 
tions How to Develop and Employ 
Thought-Power. By "D. C. K.” Price, 
$2. 

This volume contains full instructions 
how to develop and use thought-power so 
as to become healthy, happy, and pros- 
perous, by obtaining mastery over self 
and influence over others. 

It consists of clearly expressed and 
easily understood lessons in the New 
Psychology. These lessons are not theo- 
retical, but thoroughly practical. 
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“ Practical Psychology; or, How to be 
Happy.” By Richard Harte, 

It is an exceedingly able and interest- 
ing statement of the scientific facts and 
philosophical theories on which the New 
Psychology is based. Price, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Thought-Power: What It Is and 
What It Does; or, How to Become 
Healthy, Happy, and Successful.” By 
“D. C. K.” Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


" Library of Mesmerism and Psychol- 
ogy. Comprising Philosophy of Mesmer- 
ism. On Fascination, Electrical Psychol- 


ogy, The Macrocosm, Science of the 
Soul" 12mo, 882 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$3.50. 


This book contains five of the smaller 
works on the subject. They treat of the 
power of charming, illustrating the prin- 
ciples of life in connection with the spirit 
and matter; the doctrine of Impressions, 
including the connection between mind 
and matter and the treatment of Dis- 
eases; the Science of the Soul is consid- 
ered Physiologically and Philosophically, 
and records are given of mesmeric and 
Psychical experience. A fair idea of the 
valuable character of the work may be 
obtained from perusing the following se- 
lections from chapter headings: Opera- 
tion of Medicine; Philosophy of Som- 
nambulism; Beecher on Magnetism; 
Electrical Psychology—its Definition and 
Importance in curing Disease; Mind and 
Matter; The Doctrine of Impressions; 
The Secret revealed, so that all may know 
how to Experiment without an Instruc- 
tor; Electro-Biology; Genetology, or Hu- 
man Beauty Philosophically Considered; 
Philosophy of Mesmerism; Animal Mag- 
netism; Mental Electricity, or Spiritual- 
ism; The Philosophy of Clairvoyance; 
Degrees in Mesmerism; Psychology; 
Origin, Phenomena, Physiology, Philos- 
ophy, and Psychology of Mesmerism; 
Mesmeric and Physical Experience; 
Clairvoyance as applied to Physiology 
and Medicine; Trance, or Spontaneous 
Ecstasies; The Practice and Use of Mes- 
merism and Circles; The Doctrines of 
Degrees; Doctrine of Correspondence; 
Doctrine of Progressive Development; 
Law Agency and Divine Agency; Provi- 
dences, etc., etc. 


* Electrical] Psychology." Philosophy 
of Electrical Psychology, in & course of 
twelve lectures. By John Bovee Dods. 
12mo, 252 pp. Cloth, $1. 


“Health and a Day." 
G. Janes, M.A. Price, $1. A vol- 
ume which certainly must prove 
one of the most aggressive and in- 
spiring books issued this year in any 
quarter. Fowler & Wells Co. Readers of 
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the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL who have 
previously read Dr. Janes' articles need 
no other inducement to purchase this 
latest book. 


* Human Magnetism: Its Nature, Phys- 
iology, and Psychology.” Its uses, as a 
remedial agent, in Moral and Intellectual 
Improvement, etc, by H. S. Drayton, 
LL.B., M.D. 12mo, 168 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1. 

In the realm of human psychology 
nothing has attracted greater interest 
lately than the phenomena of animal 
magnetism, or "hypnotism." This is the 
latest work on the subject, and the aim 
of the author, in the preparation of the 
volume, has been to furnish the general 
reader with a summary of principles and 
facts bearing upon the subject of mag- 
netism, and in a manner as free ns pos- 
sible from prejudice or partiality. 

“Human Science; or, Phrenology; Its 
Principles, Proofs, Faculties, Organs, 
Temperaments, Combinations, Conditions, 
Teachings, Philosophies, etc., as applied 
to Health, its Value, Laws, Functions, 
Organs, Means, Preservation, Restora- 
tion, ete.; Mental Philosophy, Human and 
Self-Improvement, Civilization, Home, 
Country, Commerce, Rights, Duties, Eth- 
ics, etc.; God, His Existence, Attributes, 
Laws, Worship, Natural Theology, ete.; 
Immortality, its Evidences, Conditions, 
Relations to Time, Rewards, Punish- 
ments, Sin, Faith, Prayer, etc.; Intellect, 
Memory, Juvenile, and Self-Education, 
Literature, Mental Discipline, the Senses, 
Sciences, Arts, Avocations, a Perfect Life, 
etc."  8vo, 1,211 pp. 214 illustrations. 
Cloth, $3. 

* Creative and Sexual Science; or, Man- 
hood, Womanhood, and their Mutual In- 
terrelations; Love, its Laws, Power, ete.; 
Selection, or Mutual Adaptation; Court- 
ship, Married Life, and Perfect Children; 
their generation, endowment, paternity, 
maternity, bearing, nursing, and rear- 
ing; together with Puberty, Boyhood, 
Girlhood, etc.; Sexual Impairments Re- 
stored; Male Vigor and Female Health 
and Beauty Perpetuated and Augmented, 
etc., as taught by Phrenology and Physi- 
ology.” 8vo, 1,040 pp. Portrait of Au- 
thor and 211 Illustrations. Cloth, $3. 


“ Water-Cure for the Million.” The 
processes of Water-cure explained. 12mo, 
44 pp. Paper, 15 cents. 

This work exposes popular errors, con- 
trasts hygienic and drug medication, 
gives rules for bathing, dieting, exercis- 
ing, etc., and practical directions for 
home treatment. 

“Diseases of the Throat and Lungs: 
Consumption, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
etc., and their proper treatment.” 12mo, 
39 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 


ii Google 
C 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


L. B. W., Madison, Wis.—Says, “ I took 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL when I was 
in Ohio, and miss the inspiration it gave 
me; I now send you subscription for 
1902.” 

E. O. R., Springfield, Mo.—‘ The Jour- 
NAL hus given me n great deal of pleas- 
ure and has been quite a help in study- 
ing character, und I am anxious to get 
each number. I enclose a subscription 
for 1902.” 

J. L. S, Forest City, Mo.— I received 
your Student’s Set in good order and am 
well pleased with it.” 

P. B. Kington, Buffalo, N. Y.—We are 
gind to know that you are settled in 
juffalo and are working along Phreno- 
logical lines. The photograph of Mr. M. 
indicates all that you have said of him. 
Let us hear from you again. We trust 
that the New Year has opened well with 
you. 

S. L. O.. Cincinnati, O.—" The knowl- 
edge I attained from your Institute I 
consider of invaluable use to me in my 
every-day business life. I wish to sub- 
scribe for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for 1902." 

W. F. H., Kalkaska, Mich.—Intends to 
travel with Professor Haggart, of the 
above State, illustrating Phrenology in 
their lectures with lantern slides. 

H. W. Richardson, LL.D., Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.— Writes, “Am meeting with 
splendid success in Phrenological lect- 
ures.” 

L. B. T., Baltimore, Md.—It is interest- 
ing to know, as you say, “you have 
greatly missed the JourNaL during the 
past year and cannot do without it any 
longer. Enclosed please find my sub- 
scription, for I want the JoURNAL for 
1902, and will make some sacrifice to 
get it." 

R. H. R., Jefferson, O.— ‘ Enclosed 
please find my subscription to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for another 
year; I cannot get along without it." 

M. T. C. W., Toledo, O.—Says, “We 
congratulate you on the fine appearance 
and interesting contents of the January 
PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” 

J. L. C. Philadelphia, Pa. — Writes, 
“Thanks for the list of ‘Long Life Se- 
ries Please send me ‘Long Life and 
How to Reach It’ and ‘ Health in Schools 
and Workshops.' " 

—— eoe 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL. 
The Annual is selling well, and is 


cheap for the amount of matter it con- 
tains. Price, 25 cents. 


6 THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


WHAT PROCTOR IS DOING. 


Manager Proctor has contracted for the 
Tevival of many of the best comedies of 
the past decade. He is now reviving the 
last of a series of the famous Augustin 
Daly's comedies, and will give other plays 
equally celebrated and successful. 

'The vaudeville talent in the Proctor en- 
tertainments will always be of the best, 
and will at all times represent the best 
selections of American and foreign talent 
the profession affords, 


———————— 


“Delsartean Physical Culture." By 
Carrica La Favre, tells how to dress, how 
to walk, how to breathe, how to rest, etc. 
The most delightful system of culture, 
giving grace, with both physieal and 
mental vigor, adapted for personal use or 
in clubs or classes, This is the most 
popular work on the subject. Price, 75 
cents. 


"A New Era for Women, or Health 
Without Drugs." The fact that the au- 
thor, Dr. Dewey, is a physician of high 
standing, having more than thirty years' 
experience in the treatment of all kinds 
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of disease, must entitle his utterances to 
the respectful consideration of the most 
conservative, startling as such utterances 
may at first appear; and the additional 
fact that since the publication of his first 
book, a little less than a year ago, thou- 
‘sands who have never seen Dr. Dewey are 
testifying with grateful enthusiasm to 
the cures wrought by adherence to his 
teachings, ensures this later work, at the 
outset, the position and credit to which 
it is so justly entitled. Price, $1.25. 


A pamphlet containing twelve lectures 
by L. N. Fowler for 30 cents. Many of 
the single lectures are out of print, and 
can only be had in this volume. 


“ Chastity, or Our Secret Sins.” By Dio 
Lewis. This is a book which points out 
the straight, simple path, lighted of 
Heaven, on which the race, leaving behind 
the depths of animalism, may march 
away from all danger up into the regions 
where love links soul to soul. This book 
is dedicated to the young men and women 
of America, with the hope that it may 
contribute something to that purity 
which is the very breath of true nobility. 
Price, $2. 


LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty und of interest 
to those not familiar with thesubject, The sample shown 
Above will give an idea of it, but some new uni novel 
features have been added to the methods of plaing. 
yov. by mail, post paid, on receipt of price ouly 25 cents, 

dress 


FOWLER & WELLSCO, L.N.FOWLER & CO. 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E, C. 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


Or, THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 


Being Practical instructions How to Develop and Employ Thought-Power. 


By “D. C. K? 


Price 5s. 6d, net, post free, or Two Dollars 
This volume contains full instructions how to develop and use Thought-Power, 80 as to become Healthy, 
Happy. and Prosperous, by obtaining mastery over self, and influence over others. 
t consists of clearly expressed and easily underetood Lessons In the New Psychology. 


PHRENOLOGY 


WILL TELL YOU 


ABOUT YOURSELF 
WHAT YOU ARE 
WHAT YOU CAN BE 


AND 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 


Phrenology will disentangle the per- 
plexities of your past life and show the 
road to future success. 


Send Two-Cent Stamp for 


“SOME TALK ABOUT PHRENOLOGY " 


Send for 


Examinations daily, 9 to 5. 
Catalogue of Publications 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2lst St., New York 


DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
meseene within the reach of 
Al. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 


papaia, constipation, jaundice, 

br: tenens, ab on 

ebility, anem neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cureand of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased growth, exactly as they areby exercise. Thus 
It is possible to develop most of the soo muscles of the 

y by the Roller. 

By che use of the Roller over the nerve-centers 
the spine, the vitality aod nerve-force of any weak 
organ can be restored. 

No. 1. Six large wheels (1% in. arameter), wide bufi- 
ers; cross pleces locust; rosew or black-walnut 
Yd ali highly polished and finished; with book, 

.00. 

No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished ee 
wheels and handles, with instructions, 81.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


BEST BOOKS ON WATER=-CURE. 


The Hydro; ic Encyclopedia. Designed asa guide tofamilies and students and a text-book for phy. 
sicians, By R. T. Trall, M. D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 461 illustrations. Cloth, $4.0». English Price, 16s, 
The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with the Confessions and Observations of 


Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
The Practice of Water-Cure. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 
The Domestic Practice of Hime A 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor, wit 1 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 


144 pp., 12M0, 


Paper, a5 cents. 
By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M. D. 


English Price, 15. 
iamo, 144 pp. 


With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physio 
12M0, 467 pp. 


Cloth, $1.25. English Price, ss. 


The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T, Trall, M. D. 12mo, 77 pp. 25 1b 


lustrations. Paper,2s cenis, English Price. is. 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. 


$1.25. English Price. ss. 


Paper, 15 cents. English Price, i5. 
ncy and Childbirth. 

M. D. 
Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Reci 


By James Manby Gully, 


ew edit,on revised and enlarged by H, S. Drayton, M. D., ramo, rjrpp. Paper, so cents, 
s for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 


M. D., F. R.S. 12m0, 495 pp. Cloth, 


Water-Cure for the Million. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12m0, 44 pp. 


With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 


Eng. Price, as, 
12m0, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 


tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, so cents. English Price, zs. and 25, 
Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 


By James C. Jackson, M. D. 12mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 cents. N ra 
= : Intended as a Practical Guide to the oom. 
The hygienic Hand-Book: Intende itin Guide cr 


illustrative of the Hygeio-therapeutic movements, By 
$525. English Price, ss. 


English Price, 1s. 
With an appendix, 
12M0, joopp., 49 illustrations, Cloth, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The American Institute of (Dürenofogy 


Established April 20, 1866, by special act of the Legislature 
of the State of New York 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 


ETHNOLOGY 
Study of Races 


PHRENOLOGY 
Study of Character 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Study of Mind 


ANATOMY 
Study of Structure 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Study of Bodily 
Functions 


PHYSIOGNOMY 
Study of Faces 


HYGIENE 
Study of Health 


We have selected with care professors who 
will condense their wide experience into suitable 
lectures, which lectures will save the student 
much toil and research if daily attention is 
given to them. 


With the outlay of less than $100 you will 
have facilities that will widen your influence, in- 
crease your usefulness in life, and add to your 
facilities of doubling your income and placing 
you in your right sphere in life. 


Three lectures will be given daily, which the 
students must attend, and the remainder of the 
time should be devoted to writing out notes and 
the study of the subjects taken. As the time is 
short this is not considered too much. 


The lectures on Physiology alone 
are worth the whole fee, including 
the dissection of the human brain, 
in the third week in October. 


We want you to take the course of Phren- 
ology, and, if properly qualified, to enter the 
profession, feeling, that, in the first place, it will 
give you a new impetus in life. Secondly, that 
it is the profession of the day. Thirdly, because 
the work is one of high ideas. 


Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 


For terms and particulars apply to 


Go gle 


M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
27 East 21st Street, New York City 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 9 


HOMO-CULTURE 


A Book on Marriage 
and Heredity 


By M.L. HOLBROOK,M.D. 
Price, $1.00 


treats of these two important subjects in a | 
scientific. yet clear and simple manner. 

Jt tells the early history of marriage; of the 
ideal marriage; who should marry and who 
should not. It tells of heredity and prenatal 
influences and how these forces may be used 
to improve the race. It contains the practical 
experience of one father and mother in the 
early care of their baby. In a word, it is just 
the book to put into the hands of any who 


contemplate marriace or desire to become 
better informed on this important subject. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Price by mail, $1.00, cloth binding 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street NEW YORK | 


| Dept. X 


CHAT 


hic FOR TWELVE 
1 


MONTHS 
The phrenologist will tell 


i you what qualities in busi- 


ness to cultivate and what 
to restrain, and CHAT will 
tell you how to do it. A 
bright, helpful, up-to-date 
magazine. Splendid publi- 


| cation for young people. 


Manhattan Reporting Co. 


150 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


For Hoalth, Strongth, Vitality 
~ Read 


“HEALTH” 


A High Class Illustrated Monthly devoted 
to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


“IT TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.” 


On the staff of  HEALTII " are found the most brilliant writers and authori- 


tles on the subject of Preservation and Restorat!on of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by natural methods, absolutely without drugs. 

Editor PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.; Associate Editor M. L. HOLBROOK, 
M. D.; Editor Physical Culture Department, PROF. P. VON. BOECKMANN; Home 
Department, HARRIET HEMIUP VAN CLEVE. 


Among its brilliant staff of contributors may be cited the following names, which 
are, in themselves a guarantee of literary excellence: 


A. B. Jamison. M. D. 


Alice B, Stockham, M. D. 
James Kavenscroft 


Robert Walter, M. D, 
Edgar G. Bradford Albert Chavannes Susanna W. Dodds, M. D, 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole. Ellen Goodell 8mith, M. D. Lorena Osborne Hunt 


In fact “HEALTH” contains a mine of valuable information upon 
the subject of health. Snbscription price $1 a year, single copies 10c. 


We want to send a Sample Copy FREE to every reader of 
this publication. A postal card will bring youacopy . . 


Address HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, . 
Dept. P. J. 1562 Broadway, New York. 


Countess de Chavanne 
Henry Wood, Esq, 


"Breaking a chajn by Prof. Von 
Boeckmann. Editor of Phys- 
y ical Culture Dept. 


In writing te advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. 


No insane. 


A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


44 years in this work. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, Nortu WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 


THE OCCULT AND 
BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


POSSESSES EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for pre- 
senting to its readers lines of thonght and investi- 
gation as yet undertaken by no other magazine. 

ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, their relation to CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINES. 

ESOTERIC SCIENCES, thelr practical bearing and 
connection with the exact sclences. 

BIOLOGY, the origin and unfoldment of life in its 
higher and occu!t, as well as its more material 
phases, treated in such a manner as to be of invalu- 
able help to the stndent. 

A CONTINUED LINK OF INSTRUCTIONS for indi- 
vidual development. 

SOLAR BIOLOGY and ASTROLOGY will receive 
special attention. 

OCCULT SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR, TONE, and 
QUALITY of prevailing zodiacal sigu coneidered in 
each number. 

This collection of rare and interesting materia! will be 
handsomely covered each month in the color of the 
prevaning zodiacal sign, and no time or expense wili 

spared to make this journai one of the leading 


periodicals of the day. 
H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 


Annual subscription, $1.50; sample copy, 15 cts, 
Foreign, 78. 24. Address 


ESOTERIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
APPLEGATE, CALIF. 


MEMORY 


MAILED FOR 


Principles and Practice of Reme- 


$1.00 
MASSAGE as memes tr Impares 


Processes. limo. 208 pages. Cloth, $10. 


Sexual Neurasthenia 


AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


Its hygiene, causes, symptoms and 
treatment, With & chapter on Diet. 
By Dr. BEAnRD. Fourth edition. 
Nearly 800 pages. Price $2.00. 


TOKOLOGY 


A Book for Every Woman. By Dr 
Auice B. SrockHaM. Price, $2.26. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


The National Temperance Society. 


ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING NEW TEMPERANCE 
PUBLICATIONS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 
THE LOST AND FOUND; or, WHO IS THE HEIR? 
By DR. WM. HARGRAVES 


A TRIBUTE TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Price, Cloth, 50 Cents ; Heavy Paper Covers, 25 Cents 


GOLDEN GRAIN SERIES. 6 vols., 35 illustrations each, 72 pages each; per set $150 
CYNTHIA'S SONS, By Mra. J. MCNAIR WRIGHT. 12M0. ........... ee sess 1.25 
WILL HILTON'S WILL: or, FATHER AGAINST SON. By J.C. COWDRICK. 12m ^50 
A POT OF DAISIES. By EARNEST GILMORE. 12mO0..... ccc sees cece e eee eee 60 
SUMMERWILD. By ANNETTE M. NOBLE. 12mO0...... eese ees ao cece eee mms ees 1.25 
HER READY-MADE FAMILY. By Mrs. J. MCNAIR WRIGHT. 12mo................. cance ee see esee 1.25 
LEWIS ELMORE, THE CRUSADER. By FAYE HUNTINGTON. 18mo. 25cents. When mailed.......... .80 
THE PARSONAGE SECRET. By ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 18mo. 25cents, When malled.. MES 
TEMPERANCE PERIODICALS 

(1) THE NATION: A e Ne a 16 page monthly, devoted to the Temperance Reform throughout 

the country PUBL ER E P MAIS MR EC ETAT aay beanies 

(2) THE YOUTH'S TE MEE RANCE BANNER, an illustrated 4-page monthly, 95 cents per year. Semi- 
MONCH: POC VEAP sec ok eee ce tare, eas cadens TE amen Wiad cea Males Ta eR aed ee Hanae .40 
PEC YOAN cr vents Ee Ns 10 


(3 THEW ATER LIL Y,a small g page monthly for very tittle folks. 


FOR SAMPLES OF ALL THESE PAPERS 
We have 2,100 TEMPERANCE PC BE ICATIONS: Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Leaflets, Periodicals, Sopgsters, 
etc., covering every possible phase of the Temperance question, and helpfui along all lines of ‘Temperance work. 


BEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


ADDRESS 


The National Temperance Society and Publication House 
3 ANO 5 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


Phrenological Annual 


1902 
And Register of Phrenological 
Practitioners 


A YEAR-BOOK OF MENTAL SCIENCE 


—EDITED BY— 


JESSIE A. FOWLER and D. T. ELLIOTT 


This number contains 100 pages and will 
belready January 1, 1902. Price 25 cents. 


The Annual would be found of value to 
all readers of Phrenological books, educa- 
tion, modern theological thought, and to 
those who are about to get married, for the 
articles this year inserted in the Annual will 
be of that nature, that readers will find a 
succinct explanation of why the science 
should be studied. Each article is com- 
plete in itself, and is a gem that is worth 
setting in every student's library. Each 
writer varies in his way of presenting the 
subject of Phrenology, and on this account 
the Annual will prove of special attraction. 

It will also contain full particulars of the 
American Institute of Phre- 
nology and the following articles: “The 
Usefulness of Phrenology,” by Mrs. L. L. 
Plunkett ; “ Localization of Cerebral Func- 
tions,” Julius Kuhn; “ Motive Tempera- 
ment” and ** Comparison between William 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt," by J. 
A Fowler; “ Why Should the Phrenologist 
Study Hygiene?" by O. S. Wales; “ The 
Temple of Phrenology," by Margaret L 
Cox; ‘‘ How Phrenology Helps the Speak- 
er,” J. A. Young; “Phrenology and Its 
Bearing on the Ohurch and Ministry,” by 
Rev. Alfred Ramey; ''Phrenology and 
Education,” E. E. Bellows; ‘‘Some Reas- 
sons Why People do not Believe in Phren- 
ology,” I. L. Dunham; “ Phrenology and 
Adaptability in Marriage,” William E. 
Youngquist; “ How Phrenology Helps the 
Student in Dramatic Reading,” Miss L. M. 
Plunkett; ‘‘Hints to Students in the 
Field,” Henry Cross. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY 


27 East 2ist Street, New York 


‘Treatment of Children 


SPECIAL ADVICE ON THE 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


Children who have peculiar tempers, 
and children who are forgetful, diso- 
bedient, and inattentive at school, should 
be brought where valuable suggestions 
will be given to each. 


Doctors are daily sending test cases 
that they mayi receive [epe advice. 


PEER A given for home treatment. 


Arrest of Mental Development is 


a specialty in treatment. 
Duliness and Mental Inici thor- 
oughly studied at - 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st 8t., New York Oity 
37,490 people to dato of Jan professed c 
thennelven of such diseases Be thes Mad failed | in Her d 
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Mr. Edwin Markham, 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE MAN WITH THE HOE” AND OTHER POEMS. 
A PHRENOGRAPH FROM PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


Bx THE EDITOR., 


Although there are forty-three fac- 
ulties, yet they are so distributed in 
point of cultivation and development 
that we have a charming diversity of 
talent and ability. 

In the fine portrait of the man who 
graces this article we find a striking 
life-like representation of a recent 
guest at The American Institute of 
Phrenology. On this occasion some 
of the salient points of his character 
were explained, as follows: 

It is interesting to find a character 
or individual who uses all parts of his 
brain and does not starve any region. 
It was so ordained by nature that we 
should make use of all our faculties, 
but few people succeed in so doing. 

In Edwin Markham we find English 
stock predominates, as well as excep- 
tional Quality of Organization. Tis 
mother is strongly represented in his 
temperamental conditions. The Vital 
Temperament manifests itself through 
his fulness and compactness of form 
and features, while the Mental Tem- 
perament is seen in his high forehead 
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and active, intelligent lobe. He is a 
man who knows how to properly enjoy 
life; not by giving way to the appetites 
of the basilar brain, but by knowing 
how to breathe, how to eat, how to 
sleep, how to think, how to exercise, 
and how to keep well. Some men with 
splendid organizations to start with, 
abuse them by taking undue advantage 
of their strength and health. 

Mr. Markham is the picture of 
health, and, although under fifty years 
of age, one might be inclined to think 
that his white locks indicated that he 
had lived a greater number of years. 
His weight is 190 pounds, which cor- 
responds with his size of head. which 
is above the average, both in cireum- 
ference and height. 

Of the principal characteristics that 
should be mentioned in passing are: 


THE MORAL BRAIN. 
His Moral Brain shows a strong de- 


velopment of Conselentiousness, of re- 
gard for duty and obligation to others; 


104 


while his Benevolence is a very strong 
link between him and the rest of hu- 
manity. His life breathes the at- 
mosphere of sympathy, and he realizes 
very keenly the wants of others. This 
faculty is largely stimulated by Friend- 
ship; thus, he does not forget his 
friends, and is very mindful of those 
whom he has met away from home. 


VENERATION. 


His Veneration is also large; hence, 
he respects superiority wherever he 
finds it, but he does not idolize a man 
because he is in a high position nor be- 
cause he has money. He is capable of 
doing his own preaching in a church of 
his own making; in fact, he prefers to 
write his own sermons and deliver 
them himself, even if he has no one 
for an audience but himself. He is a 
law to himself, and does not feel the 
need to go to “The Little Church 
Around the Corner” to hear someone 
else preach. He has very little regard 
for forms and ceremonies, creeds and 
doctrines, but is very sincere in carry- 
ing out truth and principle, equity 
and justice, duty to his fellow-men, 
and consistency of conduct. 


SPIRITUALITY. 


His Spirituality gives him a look be- 
yond the clouds. If the day were very 
dark and foggy he would realize that 
there was sunshine somewhere, and 
his imagination helps him very often 
through a dark and lonely passage in 
life. It also gives him inspiration to 
think, act, and write in an original 
way. He is not narrowed down to 
conservative views or ways of thought, 
but is broad in his belief of Christian 
principles and Christian truths. 


LANGUAGE. 


His Language is large, and is more 
a means of communicating ideas than 
of talking for its own sake. Ideality 
works with his Language, and gives 
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him perfect command over it. When 
he becomes infused with a subject, his 
Language is easy, fluent, and graceful, 
but he does not use Language, as some 
do, simply to take up time for small- 
talk or to express a commonplace say- 
ing. 
ORDER. 


His sense of Order shows itself in a 
distinct and original way. He is me- 
thodical in his work, careful in his 
arrangements, systematic in planning 
out any literary composition, but in 
little things, with his small Continu- 
ity, he does not use the organ so much. 
He knows where things are if people 
will let them remain where he has put 
them, for his Locality helps him to lo- 
eate every important thing he pos- 
sesses. 


TUNE. 


His organ of Tune manifests itself 
through a keen appreciation for music. 
There is a charm about it that feeds 
his Ideality, Spirituality, and Moral 
qualities. "There is something in mu- 
sic that assists him in his writings; it 
is that indefinite sense of harmony 
and beauty that is so helpful. 

Calculation is only developed in an 
average degree, and his powers to com- 
pute figures comes to him more 
through his conscientious sense of 
duty and necessity than from any real 
love of the work. He is accurate in 
computing figures, but he wishes that 
the world had been based upon some 
other theory than the laws of mathe- 
matics, so that we could have an easier 
time of it. His Calculation works very 
largely with his Acquisitiveness, and 
when he owes a bill he does not forget 
it, but he shows a good deal more of 
the saving propensity than he does of 
acquiring wealth. He hates to see 
anything wasted or thrown away, and 
this would be the fact if he were a 
millionaire, but he will always know 
how to dispense or circulate whatever 
wealth he possesses with wisdom, 
truth, and sympathy. 
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TACT. 


He has more tact than cunning; 
more of the ability to understand the 
principle of policy and reserve than 
the desire to do underhand work; in 
fact; his reserve mainly shows itself 
when he is holding the confidence of 
others; for if he has a good thing to 
tell others he wants to share it with 
them. He is, however, generally a 
master of himself, and knows when to 
give license to his sympathies and 
when to keep his own counsel and that 
of his friends. 


SOCIAL BRAIN. 


Hie Social Brain is strongly repre- 
sented; in fact, we judge he was the 
pet of his mother, and she has devel- 
oped the home instincts in him. Asa 
father he knows how to educate, train, 
and guide children, and will show his 
Philoprogenitiveness very strongly in 
his own family.- He is a man whom 
the boys will all like to cluster around 
for a story; in fact, he reminds us a 
good deal of Longfellow, who was also 
so fond of children. 

He was born in Oregon. His par- 
ents were natives of New York, while 
his grandparents were of English ex- 
traction. 

It is a privilege to know such a man, 
for he is one of nature’s true examples 
of manhood, whose life one can study 
with profit. To breathe his intel- 
lectual atmosphere is not only a pleas- 
ure, but a profitable pastime as well. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF EDWIN 
MARKHAM. 


Mr. Edwin Markham, poet and edu- 
cator, was born in Oregon City, Ore. 
April 23, 1852. He was the son of Samuel 
and Elizabeth Winchell-Markham. His 
ancestry on both sides is of the oldest 
Colonial stock in Pennsylvania and New 
England. 

By the paternal line he descends from 
the first cousin of William Penn. 

The Winchells are of ancient and dis- 
tinguished lineage, deriving descent from 
Robert Winchelsea, made Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1293. The line is Welsh or 
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English in origin, and is represented 
on the Continent by the names Winkel 
and Wiinschel. 

Having espoused the cause of Puritan 
dissenters early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the family suffered persecution in 
England, some representatives, accord- 
ingly, taking refuge in England, and 
others in Holland and America. 

Deriving descent from such distin- 
guished ancestry, many of whom had 
been noted as legislators, preachers, sci- 
entists, and in other learned professions, 
and passing his early years in primitive 
surroundings of pioneer life, Edwin Mark- 
ham—for so he is best known to the 
world of letters—early manifested the 
vigor and originality of thought which 
have characterized his entire career. He 
was the youngest son of pioneer parents, 
who, shortly before his birth, had crossed 
the plains from Michigan. Having lost 
the care of his father before reaching his 
fifth year, he settled with his mother and 
brothers in a wild and beautiful valley in 
central California, where he grew to 
young manhood, inured to every kind of 
abor required on a Western cattle-ranch, 
and depending for education on the rude 
country schools and his own ceaseless 
reading. For companionship the young 
poet depended almost wholly on an elder 
brother, who was deaf and dumb, and on 
his mother, a stern and silent woman of 
strong character and great originality. 
His reading was largely poetry, Homer 
and Byron being his first masters, and his 
thoughts soon sought expression in verse. 
One of his earliest attempts in this direc- 
tion was a Byronesque fragment, “A 
Dream of Chaos,” which displayed poetic 
feeling and insight, and, with this begin- 
ning, he has constantly added to his 
reputation, until he now ranks high 
among the popular and effective poets of 
America. 

In 1871 Mr. Markham entered the State 
Normal School at San José, making his 
way on money he had earned, and then 
pursued the classical course at Christian 
College, Santa Rosa, Cal. After leaving 
college he read law for a time, but 
he never practised at the bar. As super- 
intendent and principal of schools at 
various places for many years, he has 
rendered important services in the educa- 
tional progress of California. In 1899 he 
was head-master of the Tompkins Observ- 
atory School, Oakland, connected with 
the University of California, where he 
had been engaged for a number of years 
in a work which is highly significant to 
the interests of academic education. 

Professor Markham's library is ac- 
knowledged one of the largest and best 
chosen in California, and is especially ex- 
cellent in the department of philosophy 
and literary criticism. 
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His own contributions to literature are 
chiefly poetical, and his work has been 
described as the most significant yet pro- 
duced west of the Rocky Mountains. He 
has contributed to many of the leading 
American magazines, and enjoys high 
favor with the critics. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman has described his verse as “ truly 
and exquisitely poetical," but, added to 
its delicate lyric beauty, it may be said to 
possess a deep spiritual significance and a 
burden of daring and radical thought. 
He gravitates in philosophy toward Plato 
and Hegel; in religion, toward Sweden- 
borg and the seers; in sociology, toward 
Ruskin and Mazzini. His genius has been 
well described as “ Hebraic and religious, 
rather than Hellenic and sensuous.” He 
has written on sociological questions, tak- 
ing the stand of applied Christianity in 
regard to the political and social con- 
science, as shown in a baccalaureate ad- 
dress recently delivered at Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. For years he has 
been at work upon a lyrical epic, designed 
to be his masterpiece and to embody his 
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ripest thought upon man and his destiny 
here and hereafter. He has gathered his 
fugitive poems into two volumes, “ The 


. Man with the Hoe, and other Poems," and 


"Lincoln, and other Poems." Perhaps 
the most remarkable event in Mr. Mark- 
ham's literary career was the publication 
of his “ Man with the Hoe," a poem in- 
spired by Jean Francois Millet's great 
painting with that title. This excited 
enthusiastic comment in the American 
press, and brought the author many let- 
ters from critics and admirers in Europe 
and America. It is generally conceded to 
be one of the greatest productions of the 
last quarter of a century, ranking with 
Kipling’s " Recessional.” A recent critic 
says of Mr. Markham’s verse: “One ot 
its distinctive features is its breadth of 
range. This gives it greatness--a great- 
ness unknown to the singers of the flow- 
ery way. He breaks open the secret of 
the poppy: he feels the pain in the bent 
back of labor; he goes down to the dim 
places of the dead; he reaches in heart- 
warm prayer to the Father of Life.” 


The New Era in Medicine. 


Professor Virchow, who, toward the 
close of last year passed his eighty- 
eighth milestone, is still hearty and 
hale. Nearly sixty years have passed 
since Virchow, as a young man, was 
sent on a government mission to study 
the typhus epidemic in Upper Silesia, 
and produced a report which gave im- 
mediate proof that Virchow could see, 
infer and expound; for Virchow is not 
only a man of science, but a man of 
letters, and will go down to posterity 
with Von Humboldt and Darwin; but 
for the present moment it is his scien- 
tific researches and the wonderful path- 
ological museum he has gathered and 
arranged which attract the cyes of the 
famous men of research. 

Virchow’s length of days has pro- 
cured him one distinction which the 
man of research seldom enjoys. To 
many, it happens to die in their first 
flush of fame; more find their fame 
discounted by later discoverers; Pro- 
fessor Virchow has passed the third 
period, and having passed through 
credit and reproach, finds himself an 
octogenarian in the very fore-front 
rank of scientific discovery. Professor 
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Virehow presents a clear proof of 
Phrenology; his features, physique. 
and cerebral qualities are of that quai- 
itv and stuff that octogenarians are 
made of. He has great tenacity and 
hold on life, which is noticeable in all 
of these particulars. He has no adipose 
tissue to get in the way, or to clog his 
system, or impair his circulation. All 
of nature’s functions work easily, and 
consequently he is able to keep up that 
activity of digestion, circulation and 
breathing power that has enabled him 
to vitalize his system and bring health 
to his organization. 

He looks a pioneer in every feature 
of his face. The broad bridge to the 
nose is never found on the face of the 
consumptive; the firm cheeks and jaw 
are indicative of the Motive Tempera- 
ment which gives hardness and endu- 
rance; while the lower lobe of the car 
as well as the length of the ear show 
longevity, healthiness and vital stam- 
ina. The breadth of his nostrils, too, 
is a very great help in his process of 
breathing and his power to vitalize his 
svstem. . 

The qualities of his organization are 
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interesting to examine and show the 
secret of his wonderful researches. 
Not only has he a large development 
of Order and Individuality, Form and 
Size, but also a very large development 
and a very active manifestation of 
Causality, Comparison and Human 
Nature. He combines the elements 
that Darwin possessed with those that 
are noticeable in Herbert Spencer. 
The power, then, to judge of chemical 
changes or the influence of bacteria are 
quickly recognized by such an intellect, 
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related to the  organo-therapeutics 
theory. A serum, he says, similar to 
the liquid obtainable from bacteria can 
be extracted from living organs. The 
vaccine theory is also closely inter- 
woven with the serum theory. He is a 
man who can give undivided attention 
to his work. He plods and is a patient 
investigator. He goes to nature to 
prove his theories; thus his pathology 
he has called cellular pathology, which 
is based on the fact that not only path- 
ological life but physiological life, and 


PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 


nor is he adverse to anything new; in- 
stead, his mind is open to all the 
broader claims of thought upon the so- 
called organo-therapeutics. His theory 
that the parenchymic juices and prepa- 
rations containing them have a specific 
effect on the organs of the human body, 
and not only upon such in which anal- 
ogous juices are produced, but on 
others as well. 

He is no superficial student; he goes 
to the bottom of everything that he 
considers; he therefore considers that 
the serum-therapeutie theory is closely 
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that in a pre-eminent degree, are de- 
pendent upon themselves, and are, in 
fact, nothing but cellular activity. 

He is not a man who takes things 
for granted, but digs down deep into 
the ocean of knowledge and brings up 
treasures which only the true scientific 
diver can distinguish; but by his per- 
sistence he is able to crown his labors 
with good results and thus give to the 
world what they have heen unable to 
see for themselves, He holds that there 
is no extra-cellular life, and for the 
same reason he does not recognize inter- 
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cellular substances as organic; thus, 
tissues containing much inter-cellular 
substances, such as ligaments, etc., 
possess little vitality, which fact some- 
times renders it exceedingly difficult to 
decide whether they are living or dead. 
* Inter-cellular substances are dead as 
stones and minerals are dead," says 
this pathologist; “life was ever alien 
to them.” His analytical mind is very 
strongly accentuated as we see marked 
with the figure 2 in the portrait. It is 
this power that has largely entered into 
his comparative work, and has enabled 
him to dissect or separate one theory 
from another. Comparison is the organ 
that gives to the mind its wonderful 
scrutiny of details and marks the man 
out as a specialist; while just above 
the organ of Comparison is the faculty 
called Benevolence. Some might say, 
what has this to do with the work of a 
man who is given to scientific research ? 
A great deal, we reply; for it enables 
him to take a broad and comprehensive 
view of his subject and enables him to 
get into immediate touch with his sur- 
roundings. What applies to inter-cel- 
lular substances, he says, also applies 
to tbe nervous system, for we now dis- 
criminate between interstitial tissues 
and nervous tissues in the central 
organs. 

When Professor Virchow pro- 
claimed the theory that the nerve 
ganglia were such an interstitial and 
not nervous tissue he was violently op- 
posed by well-known scientists; but, 
said he, everybody knows differently 
to-day, and only the ganglia cells and 
their dependent nerves are now con- 
sidered as specifically nervous parts; 
they are seats of nerve unconscious and 
psychic action. 

Every part of the brain helps every 
other part; thus, Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness, which are large in Pro- 
fessor Virchow, are needed in every 
honest, scientific observer, and the 
Moral brain throws out its sympathy 
into the domain of the intellect. We 
find in the portrait before us no lack of 
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development along the top and top side 
head in its posterior region; therefore, 
we know that whatever researches such 
a man gives to the world, he gives as 
an honest interpretation of his own in- 
dividual opinion. 

One faculty that is particularly help- 
ful to a scientist is Cautiousness; it 
prevents him from taking a premature 
view of his subject, and makes him 
willing to lodge a doubt as to,the ac- 
curacy of the investigation. In the 
lateral-postero region of Professor Vir- 
chow's head we find quite a distinct 
development of this faculty; thus, we 
should expect to find that after he had 
come to any decision on a pathological 
point of inquiry he would go over the 
ground and test every theory with 
mathematical precision. What do we 
find as an actual fact? He says: “ As 
far back as the Middle Ages it was cus- 
tomary to divide the constituent parts 
of the animal as well as the human 
body into homogeneous and heterogen- 
eous parts. If the meaning attached 
to this terminology is not exactly as 
that accepted to-day, it was still suffi- 
ciently accurate; it was a recognition 
of the fact that similar tissues could 
be produced under divers circum- 
stances, on which was based the possi- 
bility of an explanation that various 
diseases manifested themselves in the 
same form in the most widely differ- 
ent organs, while others appeared in 
certain specific organs only. Working 
on this as a basis, Bichat over & century 
ago reared his general anatomy as a 
superstructure, with an attempt at 
studying special pathology on this 
foundation. He died too young to 
complete the gigantic undertaking, 
and, says Virchow, with keen discrimi- 
nation: * À more minute and intimate 
acquaintance, made possible only by the 
microscope and the history of evolu- 
tion, was requisite to this end. It pro- 
duced the tissue theory, which was the 
herald of a New Year that in less than 
& century opened new, undreamed of 
vistas for pathology and therapeutics." 
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How to Study the Mind 
THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SKULL. 


THE ORGAN OF LANGUAGE. 


The discovery of all sciences must 
have a beginning. This is equally true 
of the science of Phrenology, which, 
we may say, took its start in the organ 
of Language. It has been called the 


terward he observed that his school- 
fellows so gifted possessed prominent 
eyes, and recollected that his rivals in 
the first school he went to had been 
distinguished by the same peculiarity. 
Again, when he entered the university 
at Vienna, he directed his attention 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE, OF EDINBURGH— LANGUAGE LARGE, 


speech-centre in the present day, and 
48 Deen investigated with more than 
ordinary interest. 


ITS DISCOVERY. 


hi Dr. Gall found that some scholars in 
18 class had often great difficulty in ex- 
Pressing their ideas, while others were 
moiderfully capable of illustrating 
“IT exercises orally. Some years af- 
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from the first to the students whose 
eyes were of this description, and 
found that they all excelled in speech- 
making and giving correct recitations, 
though not all of them were distin- 
guished in general talent. He called 
the attention of other students in the 
class to this fact. He was not at that 
time prepared to give any conclusive 
proof why there was a connection be- 
tween talent of this kind and its ex- 
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ternal side. He could not help think- 
ing that there was a coincidence of 
the two cireumstances so entirely ac- 
cidental. 

From this time onward and after 
much reflection he conceived that, if 
memory for words were indicated by 
an external sign, the same might be 
the ease with other intellectual pow- 
ers, and, after all, individuals distin- 
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less forward, downward or outward, 
according to the size of the combina- 
tion. 


LOCATION. 


In the posterior and transverse part 
of the orbital plate, and in the third 
frontal convolution, we therefore find 
the modern speech-centre, which lo- 
calization has been subjected to fur- 


Photo by Rockwood. 


SIG. MARCONI—LANGUAGE SMALL. 


guished for any remarkable faculty 
became the objects of his attention. 


A LARGE DEVELOPMENT. 


A large development of this organ 
is indicated by the prominence of the 
eves—this appearance being produced 
hy convolutions of the brain situated 
in the posterior and transverse part of 
the upper orbitary plate, pressing the 
latter, and with it the eves, more or 
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ther proof by Dr. M. Bouillaud, of 
Paris, as early in the century as 1825, 
who brought forward further patho- 
logical light upon the subject. Dr. 
Broea in 1861 considered the proof 
sufficiently clear to establish the 
speech-centre in the lower left frontal 
convolution, and universal recognition 
was then given to it. 

Dr. Ferrier says that inability to 
speak is not due to paralysis of the 
muscles of articulation, for these are 
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set in motion and employed for pur- 
poses of mastication and deglutition 
by the aphasic individual. It is only 
when the centres of speech are de- 
stroyed on both sides of the brain that 
total inability to speak is the result. 


EXAMPLES. 


In Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, 
we have a striking example of the de- 
velopment of Language. "The fulness 
under the eye cannot be set down 
to disease or old age, for Professor 
Blackie was known for his profound 
ability to use the English language in 
his lectures, and was eloquent in the 
use of words to express his meaning. 


FURTHER PROOF. 


When passing through the Cancer 
Hospital in London many years ago 
with an eminent doctor who was then 
a student in this hospital, we passed 
through one ward of incurables, and 
we pointed out to the doctor a case 
that we thought would illustrate what 
we were looking for, namely, the organ 
of Language. When we came up to the 
bedside of the patient she began talk- 
ing about her home and how soon she 
hoped to be in it again; her pets, flow- 
ers, children, and husband, and drew a 
mental picture of her home surround- 
ings. So freely did she entertain us 
that we forgot that there were other 
interesting cases in the ward for five 
or ten minutes. On leaving her bed- 
side we pointed out to the doctor that 
there was a striking proof of ability to 
use Language and an ample facial ex- 
pression of the faculty. The doctor 
willingly listened, but queried that it 
might possibly be the result of disease. 
Let us go to other bedsides, we re- 
marked. As we passed along the neat- 
ly arranged cots, we found that the 
other patients simply replied in mono- 
syllables as to their diet or medicine 
and never made personal allusions as 
had the first one. 
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None of these patients had anything 
like the development of Language ex- 
pressed under the eye as we found in 
No. 1. The doctor was, therefore, 
ready to waive his objection of disease ; 
consequenily he has made numerous 
other investigations, with satisfactory 
results. 


WHEN SMALL. 


When the organ is small there is a 
want of command of expression and a 
consequent poverty of style, both in 
writing and.in speaking. If the in- 
tellectual powers are very acute and 
the Language not so fully devel- 
oped, a person will express ideas with 
great rapidity without enlarging on 
any particular one. Individuality, 
Eventuality, Time, Comparison, and 
Imitation greatly assist this faculty 
when applied to the acquisition of for- 
eign languages and grammar. Mar- 
coni and Edison have a small develop- 
ment of Language, but are giants as 
workers. 

Sir Walter Scott is an example of one 
who possessed this quality, and it is 
said that he never forgot anything 
which he had ever heard, read, or seen. 


THE DIVISION. 


Dr. Gall was disposed to divide the 
faculty into two: one he named Sens 
des mots, sens des noms, and the other 
Sens du langage de parole. The latter 
he attributes to the talent for philology 
and for acquiring the spirit of lan- 
guages; the former he describes as giv- 
ing the talent for learning and recol- 
lecting words, and persons possessing 
it large can recite long passages by 
heart. In the modern Phrenological 
bust (china) this division is recog- 
nized as follows: The inner portion of 
the eve gives verbal memory, the outer 
portion verbal expression. This union 
of the two organs, according to Gall, 
was admitted by Spurzheim and Combe, 
as well as by the Fowler brothers. 
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Under the Public Eye. 


PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA, 
THE KAISER'S BROTHER. 


America has been stirred during the 
past month by the publie demonstra- 
tions accorded to Germany's represent- 
ative, namely, Prince Henry of Prussia. 
Everyone who is a student of character 
will probably have made up his mind 
upon the salient characteristics of his 
Imperial Highness, and those who are 
the best interpreters of character will 
realize that he is a man of sterling 
qualities—German, of course, to the 
backbone. 

His portraits show him to be a man 
of practical intellect, great common- 
sense, coolness of judgment, and intui- 
tive insight into character. He is en- 
ergetic, and has wonderful control over 
the activities of his mind and body. 
His head indicates that he is domesti- 
cated, scientific, and a capable naval 
officer. 


PRINCE HENRY. 


MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT. 


The attention of the Western world 
has been of late largely centered upon 
one young lady, who in January made 
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her entry into society. She has been 
honored, and has in return 

many a publie function by her charm- 
ing manner and her keen intelligence. 
Her front-view portrait indicates a 
well-developed forehead, clear-cut feat- 
ures, a capacity to study and clearly 
comprehend what she reads, what she 
sees, and what she hears. The facul- 
ties of Causality, Comparison, Human 
Nature, Imitation, Eventuality are all 
strongly accentuated, and it is not 
strange to find that she is an excellent 
student of languages, and, as time goes 
on, she will develop a taste for litera- 
ture and capacity to write. 


MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT, 


MR. T. GIBSON BOWLES, M.P. 
OF LONDON, 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, M.P., has rep- 
resented King’s Lynn in the House of 
Commons since 1891, in the Conserv- 
ative interest. It is difficult to think 
of him as an ardent Tory of the old 
school, for he appears more closely in 
touch with the democratic and modern 
section of British Toryism. He is best 
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described as a political free-lance and 
an independent thinker, with original 
ideas of what is required of a Parlia- 
mentary representative. 

He is deservedly popular with all 
sections of the House, his ready wit 
and happy presentation of his opinions 
being eagerly listened to with appre- 
ciation and attention. Viewing the 
Honorable Member phrenologically, we 
observe there is more breadth than 
height to his head, and we should ex- 
pect him to favor democratic political 
opinions rather than adhere closely to 
the opinions of his forefathers. 

We advance the opinion that his con- 
nection with the great Conservative 
party is the result of environment and 
early training, and that he can only 
obey the party whip on broad issues 
which are commendable to his judg- 
ment. He is the type of man that can- 
not slavishly follow the stream of pub- 
lis opinions. He will strike out on new 
lines of his own invention, and take 
an independent view of all subjects 
brought within his notice. 

His versatile mind is capable of giv- 
ing attention to many things without 
becoming confused, and his ready men- 
tal alertness will promptly detect the 
weak link in the chain of an argument. 

The force of his intellect lies in his 
analytical and perceptive powers, and 
these give him keen discrimination, 
critical acumen, and a wide-awake in- 
terest in current phases of thought, 
with ability to notice the incongruities 
and apparent want of compactness and 
logic in the arguments of his oppo- 
nents. 

In debate he is a “ hard hitter,” un- 
accompanied with any harshness or 
bitterhess of feeling: his strong indig- 
nations are always toned down by the 
warmth and geniality of his disposition. 
He is a man with a strong personality, 
with much shrewdness, forethought, 
and diplomacy, 

His active cautiousness gives him a 
judicious regard for his general well- 

eing where his interests are con- 
cerned, rather than apprehensiveness 
or nervous fear. The mental and mo- 
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tive Temperament are strongly in evi- 
dence, hence he is remarkable for his 
energies, activity, mental aggressive- 
ness, and perserverance in overcoming 
obstacles. He has a powerful brain, a 
creative mind, with strongly idealistie 
tendencies; he requires plenty of elbow 
room in life, freedom of thought and 
action, and has a positive dislike to re- 
straint or the undue interference of 
friends. 

He is by no means narrow or con- 
tracted in his views of general subjects; 
neither is he a man with strong preju- 
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dices. His broad, comprehensive mind 
enlarges his intellectual outlook, and 
increases his capability to deal with 
complicated subjects. He will fre- 
quently manifest flashes of brilliancy 
when exercising his descriptive powers 
in debate or public platform work, and 
these will be enhanced by drawing 
upon his large fund of humor, and in 
giving play to his active imagination, 
but, in doing so, he is not apt to over- 
look the practical bearings of his sub- 
jects, and he will give sufficient atten- 
tion to details. 

His capacity for thought, writing, 
and talking is above the average, and 
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he could excel in descriptive writing. 
He deals with facts as well as prin- 
ciples. His sharp perceptive intellect 
readily accumulates knowledge and in- 
formation, and stores it for future use, 
hence he has a good command of 
knowledge, and can quickly call up a 
faet or principle to support his argu- 
ments. 

His language is choice and well 
chosen ; his large Ideality and sublimity 
play an important part in his charac- 
ter, and particularly in combination 
with language. He will make many 
friends and few enemies in life. He 
has more regard for the minority than 
for the majority, and he will not go 
out of his way to court praise or popu- 
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He is self-reliant without being ego- 
tistical, and resolute without being 
stubborn. He is capable of playing 
many parts in the drama of life, and 
will always gain the esteem of his con- 
temporaries for his genuineness, and 
be admired for the playfulness of his 
wit. By D. T. Errrorr. 


POPE LEO XIII. 


In the last issue of the PunENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, in a short editorial, 
reference was made to the health and 
brain-activity of Pope Leo XIII. He 


has since then attained to his ninety- 
second birthday, with wonderful pres- 
ervation of health. 


If he is spared 


POPE LEO XIII. 


larity. His frankness and straight- 
forward manner of expressing his 
opinions will frequently cause him to 
be misunderstood, but it is quite nat- 
ural for him to act spontaneously and 
to say what he means with candor and, 
at times, with abruptness; but there is 
no doubt as to his genuineness and 
strong, conscientious sense of duty and 
justice. 
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during the year 1903, he will see in 
that eventful period his silver jubilee 
as pope, his golden jubilee as cardinal, 
his diamond jubilee as bishop—a com- 
bination of anniversaries which, thus 
far, is unparalleled, and unique in the 
history of the Church. In Leo XIII. 
we have an example of a man who has 
learned the important lesson of con- 
serving his energy. This is what ev- 
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ery Englishman, American, German, 
Frenchman, and Spaniard should en- 
deavor to do. It will be noticed that 
his head is high in the forehead, that 
he is a philosopher as well as a pope. 
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class of men an excellent illustration 
is afforded by the personality of J. M. 
Fitzgerald. There is a growing ten- 
dency of the age to study human de- 
velopment in its various phases, and a 


PROFESSOR J. M. FITZGERALD. 
No. 1, Causality ; 2, Comparison ; 3, Human Nature ; 4, Locality ; 5, Ideality ; 6, Constructiveness; 7, Order. 


PROFESSOR J. M. FITZGERALD, 
OF CHICAGO, 


One of the common errors in judg- 
ing of human character is to suppose 
that a Phrenologist has not studied 
Anatomy, Physiology, Heredity, and 
other similar subjects, but that he 
comes to his conclusions from simply 
an intuitive stand-point. The truth is, 
that there is no more diligent student 
of the above subjects than the one who 
is a thoroughly conscientious, practis- 
ing Phrenologist. Of this intelligent 
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glance at the portrait of this gentle- 
man indicates that he is a man of supe- 
rior ability, with a fine quality of or- 
ganization to accompany his mental 
activity. 

A FEW MEASUREMENTS. 


His weight is 138 pounds, which is 
hardly equal to the demand made upon 
it by his brain, as the circumference of 
his head is twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference. The measurement from 
ear to ear, over the top of the head, is 
fifteen and one-half inches; from In- 
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dividuality to the occipital protuber- 
ance is fifteen inches; from the open- 
ing of the ear over Benevolence to 
the opposite side of the head, fifteen 
inches; and from ear to ear over Ap- 
probativeness and Self-esteem, fifteen 
inches. These were the measurements 
in 1897, when the photograph was 
taken. At present there is an in- 
creased development of Human Nat- 
ure, Self-esteem, and Language, and 
an accumulation of Chicago hustle and 
energy. 
THE PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The long aquiline Grecian nose indi- 
cates quality and taste, harmony and 
appropriateness of style in whatever 
mental work he accomplishes. The 
eyes indicate intensity, fervor, and 
earnestness. e deep dimple in the 
chin, like the late William McKinley's, 
shows a deep interest in humanity and 
a desire to gather the interests of 
others, not in a selfish way, but rather 
in a public-spirited one. 


THE BROW. 
The brow is a strong indication of 


scientific power of research and an in- . 


clination to gather data and informa- 
tion from every possible source. The 
arc his well maintained to the outer 
angle, therefore we should expect to 
find the work done by this gentleman 
to have the stamp of accuracy upon it, 
and to be combined with a method that 
would make it usable. 

When a mind is gifted in the ac- 
cumulation of phenomena along scien- 
tific lines it will sometimes take up the 
work of zoology, sometimes botany, will 
often be interesfed in mineralogy, and, 
at other times, to the furtherance of 
medical science, mental peculiarities, 
criminal tendencies, and abnormal de- 
velopments. 


RESEARCH WORK. 


Mr. Fitzgerald is a man who is par- 
ticularly fitted to take up research 
work, He has been well educated and 
fitted to become a specialist, and sev- 
eral mental qualities have been largely 
called into action in special abnormal 
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cases of mind-development. It has 
been his good-fortune, we may say, to 
have the opportunity to be called upon 
as an expert to examine cases of in- 
tense interests in Chicago, where a 
visit to the courts, prisons, and re- 
formatories has been made by him to 
satisfy public curiosity as well as to 
further valuable evidence in cases per- 
taining to peculiar characteristics. 

One of the last expert calls made 
upon him has been ably carried out in 
the case of Max Ferer, who is a lad ot 
eleven years old, and he confesses to 
have started thirteen fires, because, ag 
he says, he was seized with an uncon- 
trollable impulse to excitement. He 
loves to see and hear the rushing fire- 
engines, the firemen, and the flame. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has handled this case 
with marked ability, and has shown 
that the diameter of his head over the 
ears, where the organ of Destructive- 
ness is located, is six and one-half 
inches; the diameter, an inch above, 
passing over the organ of Secretive- 
ness, or Cunning, is six and one-half 
inches, while the diameter passing 
through the organ of Cautiousness, an 
inch above, is five and three-quarter 
inches. The normal measurement for 
the diameter of the base of the head 
for a child is five and one-quarter to 
five and one-half inches, but its present 
development shows a width equal to 
that of Daniel Webster. In this case 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s keénly developed or- 
gan of Human Nature, as well as his 
large Causality and Comparison, were 
called into play. A person may be able 
to observe a thing as it exists, but may 
not have the capacity to analyze its 
comparative value. 

The subject of our present sketch 
shows that he has marked ability in 
pointing out all the various lines of 
discrepancy that are noticeable in a boy 
of this character. We give it as a typ- 
ical case, although there are many 
others which he has been called to ex- 
amine with equal success. He is not 
a man who will take evidence by hear- 
say, but will always prefer to examine 
into a thing for himself independently 
of what others think or say. 
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The top of his head indicates that he 
has what we call the psychic power to 
understand occult subjects, but his 
scientific abilities will not allow these 
to run away with him, and, conse- 
quently, he is an investigator who 
pieces principle before any effect that 

e might wish to give through subtler 
influences. 


SUSTAINING POWER. 


Wiriness of organization is one of 
the characteristics of Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Were this not the case he would ex- 
haust himself prematurely, and have 
but little sustaining power. Fortu- 
nately, he has recuperative ability so 
that he can overcome fatigue in a re- 
markably short space of time. He has 
breadth from ear to ear, but not of that 
nature that is wearing, as is the case 
with some individuals who are torn to 
pieces by their 
mind. He uses his executive ability 
with his Causality; hence, by planning 
his work ahead, he is able to conserve 
his strength and do more in a given 
time than many who make a great deal 
more demonstration over their work, 
and who eonsume their propelling 
power. 


COMPARISONS, 


D. L. Moody was a man who had 
immense energy and great executive 
ability. Lord Salisbury is a man of 
commanding presence and great force 
of character. Neither of these men, 
however, has used his energy in the 
same way as the gentleman whose por- 
trait or character we are now discuss- 
ing, for both gentlemen have shown a 
predominance of the Vital Tempera- 
ment, while Mr. Fitzgerald has a pre- 
dominance of the Mental Tempera- 
ment of brain over bodily power. It is 
fortunate for him that he has so large 
a degree of toughness of organization, 
in order to enable him to keep up an 
equilibrium of strength. 


WHAT HIS MORAL BRAIN SAYS, 


His moral brain indicates that his 
Teligious views are broad, and guided 
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largely by his Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence, which give him keen sym- 
pathies for the wants of others, as well 
as a conscientious regard for the prin- 
ciples of right and duty. It would be 
hard for him to refuse a charitable re- 
quest, yet he will, on the whole, con- 
sider the justice of the case, as well as 
allow his sympathies to be influenced. 

He is a man who will take up the 
progressive ideas of the century, and 
will not be backward in sifting all un- 
necessary chaff from the new ideas 
that spring up, and will link them to 
the best of the moral and religious 
views of the past. He is a man who is 
capable of receiving no small amount 
of culture and refinement. He is not 
content with things as they are, and 
will ever be striving to make improve- 
ments upon whatever he does, so as to 
make it as perfect as possible. 


BREADTH OF THE TEMPLES. 


It will be noticeable how marked is 
the breadth of his head across the tem- 
ples, indicating large Ideality, which 
amounts to almost a reverence for the 
refined in art, beauty in nature, and 
eloquence in public speaking. This 
breadth is more noticeable, perhaps, 
because he is not so broad in the organ 
of Acquisitiveness, and hence the con- 
trast is more striking. The outer angle 
of the forehead in the organ of Mirth- 
fulness shows that he can appreciate 
humor, wit, and repartee. Imitation, 
too, is largely developed, and, although 
not a copyist of other men, he can adapt 
himself to a large number of people. 


HIS FOREHEAD. 


Human Nature, Comparison, Caus- 
ality, and Locality are all specially 
developed, and give fulness to the fore- 
head. 


TO WHAT ADAPTED. 


As a teacher, his Causality will ex- 
plain ideas in a remarkably lucid man- 
ner. As a Phrenologist, his Human 
Nature and perceptive faculties are 
amply developed, and favor his giving 
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a concise, intuitive, and accurate de- 
scription of character. As a publie 
speaker, his Sublimity, Ideality, and 
Conscientiousness will inspire his Lan- 
guage to tell things in a terse and inter- 
esting manner. He is a man of great 
promise, and ought to be able to do a 
vast amount of good in the world, for 
his aims are high and his ability par- 
ticularly well marked; hence he is 
adapted to the calling or profession 
that he has chosen. 


HIS WORK. 
Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald was born in 
Springfield, Ill., and was educated at 
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Valparaiso, Ind., after which period he 
went to Chicago. Since 1892 he has 
made Phrenology a close study, and 
whenever he has seen a young man en- 
gaged in the wrong wrok he has stimu- 
lated his ambition and direeted his 
intellect to the pursuit for which he 
thought Nature had intended him. 
He is now busily engaged in teaching, 
examining, and leeturing. On March 
16th he gave a lecture on * The Tem- 
peraments, from a Phrenologie View- 
Point” before the Chicago Society of 
Anthropology, and on March 5th he 
lectured before the Chicago Optical 
Society on * Phrenology: With Prac- 
tical Demonstrations.” 
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Hygienic Notes, Comments, Readings, Etc. 
Bx Dr. M. L. Horsnoox. 


UNHEALTHY EMOTIONS. 


“ There is no thing we cannot overcome; 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited, 
Or that some trait inborn makes thy 
whole life forlorn, 
And calls down punishment that is 
not merited, 


“ Back of SS parents and grandparents 
lie 


The Gri Eternal Will! That, too, is 
thine 

Inheritance — strong, beautiful, di- 
vine, 


Sure lever of success for one who tries," 


own power until those who are stronger 
than ourselves command us, or those 
who are weaker than we are appeal to 
us. In fighting our own disease as in 
fighting our own poverty or our own 
ignorance, we must endure hardness 
like good soldiers, and waste no time in 
hysterical fancies as to what we think 
we can't do. 

“Tt is impossible to define the exact 
extent to which the mind affects the 
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body. Faith, imagination, hope, and 
joy are all wonder workers in the deli- 
cate physical frame. The spiritual sun- 
shine that surrounds those who habitu- 
ally look on the bright side of things, 
the serenity that belongs to the con- 
tented mind, the constant pleasure of 
loving and being loved—these have a 
distinct therapeutic value difficult to 
over-estimate. 

* When evening brings a headache or 
a feeling of excessive weariness, it is well 
to look back over the mental h 
of the day and consider the emotions 
that brought about this regrettable re- 
sult. At five you woke with a sad feel- 
ing. Not that there was anything to 
be sad about, but it's a little habit of 
yours to be sad when you first wake. 
At six you were vexed because the fire 
did not burn as it should. 
you were anxious because it was begin- 
ning to rain, and Teddy had gone to 
market without his rubber coat. At 
eight you were annoyed with Polly for 


At seven : 
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chipping that china plate. At nine 
you were cast down because your rub- 
bers had sprung aleak, and you hate 
to spend the money to buy a new pair. 
At ten you were ‘on pins and needles? 
because a neighbor ran in and took up 
your time when she might have known 
you were so busy you didn't know which 
way to turn. At eleven the smell of 
burned beans penetrated to the attic 
where you were renovating a mattress, 
and much agitation was the result. At 
twelve you could scarcely keep the tears 
back on account of & heartless allusion 
to the beans. At one the mud was 
tracked on the clean floor; at two the 
baby bothered you; at three a letter 
came with bad news for you to worry 
about; at four you suddenly discovered 
that your twelve-year-old daughter was 
growing dreadfully round-shouldered 
and abominably pert. At five your 
head began to ache in good earnest. 

“Twelve hours of unhappy emotions, 
all hurtful to health.” 

The worst form of malignant feeling 
is cold and deliberate delight in cruelty; 
all too frequent, especially in the young. 
The torturing of animals, of weak and 
defenseless human beings, is the spon- 
taneous outflow of the perennial foun- 
tain of malevolence. This has to be 
checked, if need be, at the expense of 
considerable severity. The inflictions 
practised on those that are able to re- 
criminate, generally find their own rem- 
edy; and the discipline of consequences 
is as effectual as any. By having to 
fight our equals, we are taught to regu- 
late our wrathful and crue] propensities. 


CURIOUS MENTAL EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


As an investigator of psychic phe- 
nomena I often come across strange 
mental experiences. Most of these I 
send to the London Society for Psychic 
Research. Here is one which I will 
give to the readers of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. It is an experience by 
Mr. Taylor. He says: 

“In 1849 I was keeping Odd Fellows 
Hall in Paterson, N.J., in the back of 
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which was a large room with tables for 
playing games. I left it between one 
and two o'clock a.M., and went to my 
house, about one-eighth of a mile dis- 
tant. I went up to my bedroom, where 
my wife was asleep, as I thought, took 
off my coat and vest, when a voice said 
distinctly, ‘Go back to the saloon.’ I 
said to my wife, ‘What did you say?’ 
She replied, ‘I didn’t speak.’ I said, 
* Didn't you say go back to the saloon?’ 
She answered, ‘I did not.’ I contin- 
ued to undress and passed to the man- 
tel-piece to look at the clock. As I 
turned to go to bed the same voice re- 
peated, * Go back to the saloon.’ I be- 
gan to dress myself, and my wife asked, 
‘Where are you going?’ I replied, ‘I 
am going to the saloon.” She laugh- 
ingly said, ‘Don’t be foolish.’ I re- 
plied, * I am going to see what it means.’ 
I dressed and went to the saloon, and 
as I opened the door a volume of smoke 
poured out so dense that I dropped on 
my hands and knees and crawled 
through the various rooms, but found 
no fire until I opened the door of the 
back room, where was a blaze about 
four feet high, which had started from 
a box in which sawdust was placed. A 
lighted cigar had probably been thrown 
into it. I had never surmised that a 
fire could be thus started, and I did not 
recognize the voice which I heard. I 
have often repeated this account, and 
a few aged people now living in Pater- 
son may probably remember the occur- 
rence.” Alex. Taylor. 


It does not follow from this that a 
spirit had anything to do with the im- 
pulse to return to the saloon. As we 
study personality, we find it largely ex- 
tended beyond what it seems to be by 
the streams of consciousness with which 
we are familiar. There is, it is now 
certain, another stream of consciousness 
below the surface, which is known as 
subliminal—this stream is made up of 
impressions which sink below the first 
stream, which only concerns itself 
with what is of practical importance at 
the moment. In this case the sublimi- 
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nal stream knew about the fire, had, 
perhaps, observed unconsciously the 
smoking cigar in the box of sawdust, 
and when Mr. Taylor was quiet had 
come to the surface and appeared as a 
voice and a command to return to the 
saloon. "These subliminal warnings are 
often very remarkable and are being 
studied by the Society of Psychical Re- 
search with interesting results. If any 
of my readers have had experiences of 
this or any similar nature I should be 
glad to have them. "They add to our 
knowledge of human nature and should 
always be noted at the time, and all cor- 
roborative evidence of their accuracy 
preserved, with dates and circum- 
stances. . 


SECRETS -OF PHYSICAL CULT- 
URE. 


Sandow, who is one of the strongest 
men in the world, thus gives the story 
of his own career: 

“When I went to Italy,” says he, 
“my eyes were opened. The Greek 
and Roman statues I saw inspired me 
at once with envy and admiration. I 
became morally and mentally awak- 
ened. Standing before the statue of 
Hercules, I said to my father, ‘ Why is 
it there are not more men built like 
Hercules in these days?’ ‘For the 
reason that in those old times,’ an- 
swered my father, ‘it was a case of the 
survival of the strongest. If a man had 
not a great physique or did not take 
good care of it, he naturally fell prey 
to the stronger man. To-day civiliza- 
tion and its laws take the part of the 
weak against the strong, consequently 
there is not the same incentive to physi- 
cal culture.’ That set me thinking. 

“T resolved to lift from myself the 
stigma of weakness, for I somehow felt 
that even in our time the weak man is 
despised. I resolved to make the most 
of my poor physical condition, and 
went at the labor with energy.” 

That any man may do what Sandow 
has done is a firm belief of this modern 
Hercules. Continuing, he adds: 

“Jt is the mind—all a matter of the 
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mind. The muscles really have a sec- 
ondary place. If you lift a pair of 
dumb-bells a hundred times with your 
attention fixed on some object away 
over in Kamtchatka, it will do you very 
little good. If, however, you concen- 
trate your mind upon a single muscle 
or set of muscles for three minutes each 
day, ‘Do thus and so, and they re- 
spond, there will be immediate devel- 
opment. 

“Physical culture is mental first, 
physical afterward. The whole secret 
of my system lies in the knowledge of 
human anatomy—in knowing just 
where one is weak, and going straight 
to work bringing that particular part 
up to the standard of one’s best feature, 
for there is a best feature in every man, 
as there is also a worst. And yet, as a 
chain is as strong only as its weakest 
link, so is the body strong only as its 
weakest member. The secret is to 
* know thyself,’ as Pope says, and know- 
ing one's weakness, to concentrate the 
mind and energies upon that weakness 
with a view to correcting it." 

Speaking of mechanical appliances, 
Sandow says: 

“I approve of everything that aids 
the mind in its dominion over the body. 
But if & man thinks that two dollars 
will buy an apparatus that will make 
him strong he will be disappointed. 
There is nothing that will make a man 
strong save his own concentration of 
thought. Would you give a man a dic- 
tionary and ask him to write a * Reces- 
sional,’ simply because the dictionary 
contains all the words in Kipling’s mas- 
terpiece? Mechanical appliances prop- 
erly used may develop some weakness of 
the body, but without a knowledge of 
that weakness, and certainly without 
severe concentration and effort to cor- 
rect it, it is nonsense to resort to mech- 
anisms. They that make muscle, but 
what is muscle without intelligence 
behind it? The first thing the would- 
be athlete discovers is that through 
ignorance he has piled up muscle where 
it is absolutely useless, hard when re- 
laxed, and he becomes muscle bound. 
The test of muscle is that when relaxed 
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it is as soft as a babe's, and when con- 
tracted, hard as steel. It is only in- 
telligence that can do that. No mere 
mechanical appliance alone will ever 
achieve it." 

He concludes: “The man who 
would keep well must accustom himself 
to daily cold sponges. "There is noth- 
ing more invigorating. It will create 
a proper appetite, not a false one. I 
eat little and often. It is folly to at- 
tempt to live on two meals a day, for 
one is sure to over-eat, the great trouble 
with Americans. Our lunch system is 
atrocious. It produces dyspeptics and 
makes men prematurely old. To eat 
six times a day and little each time is 
better than one overwhelming meal.” 


POSTPONE A GREAT NAVY. 


Edward Everett Hale makes the fol- 
lowing statement in the “Christian 
Register” regarding the spending of 
$100,000,000 the coming year on an 
increase of our navy: 

“Since the war a distinguished ad- 
miral said to me, that of all the 
weapons of offence used in the navy in 
1865, at the end of the Rebellion, not 
one was in use in the navy in 1898. 
He added, ‘ unless you choose to call 
an officer’s sword a weapon of offence,’ 
which it certainly is not. Now what is 
true of the weapons of offence of 1865 
is true of the weapons of offence of 
1902, only more so. Of course, really 
nothing could be truer than what is 
true. But it is as nearly certain as 
anything in human life can be that all 
the weapons of offence which will be 
made this year will be utterly useless 
thirty-five years hence. This is not 
true when we speak of public build- 
ings or of hospitals or of colleges, or 
of highroads or of railways. We ap- 
propriate large sums of money for 
them, we even borrow money for them, 
with the certainty that the work ac- 
complished will be more and more ad- 
mirable and useful. 

* Now, among other things which 
we know, one is that invention is 
steadily going forward, and that a gun 
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made in July, 1903, will be a better 
gun than a gun made in July, 1902. 
The problem before us, then, is, ‘Given 
the present condition of the world and 
given the desire of all men for univer- 
sal peace, can we not postpone the ap- 
propriation of one hundred million 
dollars for the increase and better ar- 
mament of the navy?’ This question 
is to be answered in view of the fact, 
which will be conceded by everybody 
who is well informed, that everything 
which we spend in this line will be use- 
less thirty-five years hence, as most of 
the men and women of the generation 
will be. 

“To this question the people who 
make ships and who make guns and 
who make powder and shot will say, as 
the hedgehog said, that it will not do 
to wait. But the average Yankee, who 
looks forward with a good deal of con- 
fidence, and, especially one who has a 
good deal confidence in commerce 
and the men of commerce—he says 
there is no present prospect of fighting. 
On the other hand, the chances are nine 
to one that America will be engaged in 
no wars in the next ten years. The 
chances are nine hundred and ninety- 
nine to one that she ought to be en- 
gaged in no wars in the next hundred 
years. And the average Yankee says: 
“It is true that We have got a hundred 
million dollars which we do not know 
what to do with. In fact, we have not 
got room enough for it in the treasury 
vaults. Still, though it is a bad thing 
to have money lying about loose, 
money can be used for other purposes 
than the building of what is going to 
be old junk thirty-five years hence.’ 

“Tf the Secretary of the Treasury 
agrees to turn over to me the interest 
for the next twelve months of the hun- 
dred million dollars, I will expend it 
in the endowment of Hampton, Tuske- 
gee, and other industrial schools, open 
to all races and colors, with no condi- 
tion but that the pupils shall not be 
taught Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, or 
any other forms of archeology. /Esop's 
‘Fables’ may go with the rest. 

“ Edward E. Hale.” 
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Food of Man. 
By Dra. E. P. MILLER. 


Food is a subject of first importance 
to every human being, and it has been 
such from the creation of man to the 
present time. Life cannot long be 
maintained on this planet without 
food. 

The question as to what is man’s 
natural food, as to what varieties of 
food are best suited to develop him 
physically, intellectually and morally, 

as not yet been satisfactorily settled. 

Man derives a knowledge of himself, 
of his relations to his fellow-men and to 
his Creator from two sources: From 
revelation and from nature. If these 
are properly interpreted and correctly 
understood, they will be found in har- 
mony with each other. 

Let me present you a few quotations 
from Revelation, to see how they har- 
monize with the vegetarian’s theories 
of food. 

In the first chapter of Genesis we 
learn that the first products the earth 
brought forth after dry land appeared 
was “grass” and the herb yielding 


. seed after his kind, and the tree yield- 


ing fruit whose seed was in itself after 
his kind, and * God saw that it was 
good.” And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the third day. 

On the sixth day God said: “ Let us 
make man in our image and after our 
likeness," etc., and so God created man 
in His own image; in the image of God 
created He him ; male and female cre- 
ated He them. 

And God said: * Behold, I have 
given vou every herb bearing seed 
which is upon the face of the earth, 
and every tree in which is the fruit of 
a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be 
for meat." 

It will be noticed that in the eleventh 
and twelfth verses of the first chapter 
of Genesis it reads: “ The herb vielding 
seed after his kind and the fruit trees 
yielding fruit after his kind. whose 
seed is in itself upon the earth.” 

Here are two classes of food spoken 
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of; first, the herbs yielding seed after 
his kind, which embraces the cereals 
that grow in the fields and the legumi- 
nous plants that grow in the gardens. 
Second, the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself 
upon the earth. This class includes 
fruits and nuts of all kinds, grapes and 
berries of different varieties that grow 
in orchards, vineyards, gardens and 
forests. In these two classes are pro- 
vided the different kinds of food de- 
signed for the primitive pair placed 
upon the earth and their descendants. 
In the first are largely hydrocarbons, 
or heat-producing fonds: among the 
second are found nitrogenous or tissue- 
forming foods. 

There was no command or even per- 
mission here given for man to use ani- 
mal products in any form as food; nei- 
ther was there any restriction placed 
upon the different varieties of vegetable 
food thus created. 

In the second chapter of Genesis it 
is stated: “ And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul.” 
Whether this statement refers to the 
man created in the first chapter of 
Genesis, or to one formed later that was 
more highly organized, with intellect 
and moral faculties so developed that 
he had power to think and act for him- 
self, is a question about which there 
may be differences of opinion. 

The record says: “And the Lord 
God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden, and there he put the man he had 
formed.” 

“ And out of the ground made the 
Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for food. 
The tree of life also in the midst of the 
garden, and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil.” 

* And the Lord God took the man 
and put him into the garden of Eden 
to dress it and to keep it.” 
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* And the Lord God commanded the 
man, saying: * Of every tree of the gar- 
den thou mayest freely eat, but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
thou shalt not eat of it, for in the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die^ » 

It seems that this man, who had be- 
come a living soul, had power within 
himself to eat or not to eat, as com- 
manded by his Creator, and that by eat- 
ing things not designed for food he ob- 
tained a knowledge of good and evil. 
The question might be asked, has not 
all the knowledge of evil which the hu- 
man race has experienced come from 
eatings things that are not good for 
food ? 

The foods provided in the garden of 
Eden were those that grow upon trees, 
as trees only are mentioned as being 
planted in the garden of Eden. And 
as Adam seems to have been a higher 
type of manhood than the first pair 
created, was not food provided for him 
of a higher quality and better suited to 
his intellectual and moral develop- 
ment? Hence his food consisted almost 
entirely of fruits and nuts. 

Animal food in all its forms un- 
doubtedly carries into the blood differ- 
ent elements from those obtained from 
fruits, grains and vegetables. The 
changes in the physiological and chem- 
ical properties of the blood by eating 
things not designed for food may be 
both the primary and secondary cause 
of evil. We are told that “ the life of 
all flesh is the blood thereof.” We 
know that when the blood leaves the 
body life becomes extinct, and when 
life becomes extinct and red globules 
of the blood are not found in the 
body. By eating animal products ele- 
ments are taken into the blood which 
derange its quality. "The natural func- 
tion which that blood was designed to 
perform in the human system is not 
secured and disorder and inharmony in 
the living process are engendered. Dis- 
ease in all its forms and premature 
death may be thus brought upon the 
human family. It is believed that 
nearly all diseases come from impure 
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blood or from stagnation in its circula- 
tion. The impurities thus introduced 
into the blood cause stagnation in the 
capillary vessels, where the vital proc- 
esses go on. 

Phrenology locates man’s moral and 
intellectual faculties in the top and 
front stories of the cranium, while the 
appetites and passions and the animal 
propensities are located in the front 
and back basement of the skull. Ama- 
tiveness or sexual love is located in the 
cerebellum. Almost everything taken 
into the human system absorbed into 
the blood has more or less influence 
upon man’s moral and intellectual fac- 
ulties. We know that alcoholic stimu- 
lants in all their forms tend to blunt 
the moral sensibilities and to stimu- 
late the passions. Do not unwholesome 
foods exhibit a similar influence? 

A very large proportion of the crimes 
committed in this world are by those 
who have taken into their blood alco- 
holic stimulants and food that depraves 
the quality of the blood. They take 
the exciting germs of evil and crime 
into their bodies with their food and 
drink. It is almost impossible to bring 
up children and allow them to eat pro- 
miscuously and freely of animal food, 
with condiments and stimulants, with- 
out their becoming sexually, if not 
morally, depraved. Our jails, prisons, 
pauper houses, hospitals and lunatic 
asylums are largely filled with persons 
who have either inherited or acquired 
bad blood, whose passions have been ex- 
cited by alcoholic stimulants and by 
eating animal and other unnatural 
products as food. 

Man lives in his brain, and the vital 
processes are largely carried on through 
the influence of the brain and nervous 
system. His power over his own life 
and health is far greater than it is gen- 
erally supposed to be. The nearer we 
live in accordance with the laws of our 
being and the more closely we conform 
to natural law as to food, the more 
natural will the functions of the organs 
of the body and the brain be carried 
on, and the moral and mental status of 
man be thus elevated. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


Child Culture. 
BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
Bx UNCLE JOE. 


No. 566.—William Ruxton, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—Children who are devel- 
oped early in life find some difficulty in 
passing through their early years with- 
out some drawbacks, and need to ad- 
vance slowly, or, they say in Germany, 
File mit Weile—Hasten slowly. We 
mean by that that they should not de- 
velop faster than their health will al- 
low. 

The question of the influence of 
muscle upon mental power should be 
studied by the parents of all precocious 
children. We can take a lesson of the 
contour of the body from the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, with whom it was 
a part of the regular school routine. 
It was not confined to the athletes of 
the day alone, but orators, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen strengthened 
both mind and muscle by indulging in 
abundant exercises, 

This lad has a head measurement of 
twenty-two and one-half inches in cir- 
cumference—which is a full size for 
man’s head—with fifteen inches in 
height—which is the measurement for 
a twenty-three-inch head in circum- 
ference—and fourteen and one-half 
inches in length. He carries a bodily 
weight of eighty-two pounds, and is 
twelve years of age. According to 
our regulation scale of comparative 
weights and sizes, we recognize that 
100 pounds is not too much for a per- 
son who has a nineteen-inch circumfer- 
ence of head. This lad’s height is four 
feet eleven inches, which calls for a 
weight of about 103 pounds and an age 
of fifteen; thus it will be recognized 


that we have before us a very precious 
cargo, and were it not that the lad has 
a fine quality of organization, large 
Vitativeness, large and healthy ears, 
and a capital nose for taking in deep, 
long breaths, he would be much more 
poorly off than he is. These redeem- 
ing points help to level up the inade- 
quacies of his stature and weight. His 
brain will have to stop growing for 
a while, until he has had time to pick 
up in other respects. If he were our 
lad we would help him to understand 
the importance of muscle growth, of 
deep breathing, of keeping his feet per- 
fectly warm and his head cool, and of 
teaching him the benefit of certain 
kinds of food. His mental wings have 
got to be clipped in some way, and they 
must be shortened by giving him all 
the sleep he can get by encouraging 
him to go to bed as early as the birds, 
and in doing very little reading or 
studying after six o’clock until after he 
is fifteen years of age, and of living on 
a farm six months of the year. 

We would give him a box of tools, 
and let him use these in making and 
constructing natty little things which 
his ingenuity will dictate. We would 
encourage his using a pencil, and, first 
of all, suggest that he copy some ships, 
engines, and mechanical apparatus, 
and gradually explain to him the use 
of the various kinds of designs that he 
had drawn. We would then ask him if 
he could find any new use for his arti- 
cles or materials, and shape his mind, 
by suggestion, to think how different 
materials could be substituted for those 
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FIG. 566.— WILLIAM RUXTON, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fig. I. Circumference of head, 2144 inches; height of head, 15 inches; length of head, 143% inches; weight, 82 
pounds ; height, 4 feet 11 inches; V. Vitativeness. 

Pig. II. The Square contains the Organs of : Order (1), Constructiveness (2), Causality (3), Comparison (4), Human 
Nature (5), Imitation (6), Benevolence (7), Form (5). 
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now in use. He should excel in draw- 
ing, designing, and mechanical archi- 
tecture; and, when we compare his 
picture with that of Marconi, we find 
that there is a similarity of develop- 
ment in the upper temporal region— 
exceptional, in fact, for one 80 young. 
He will not be adapted to heavy work, 
but in the line of electricity he should 
have marvelous capacity. He will show 
more interest and talent for writing 
or literature than speaking or oratory. 
He is not wanting in the perceptive 
faculties, and his seriousness of mind, 
owing to his large Cautiousness, makes 
him appear more like a young man of 
twenty-five than a lad of twelve. He 
will deal in large things; thus the en- 
terprises of J. P. Morgan will be more 
to his liking than a “ one-horse team ” 
affair. He has reasoning capacity be- 
yond his years, and his dispoeition to 
think, plan, investigate new lines of 
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thought, and consider ways of benefit- 
ing others will make him a philanthro- 
pist like Peabody before he has com- 
pleted his career. It will be noticed 
that he has a very evenly developed 
head for one that is so large, and his 
moral and social qualities will have 
their due influence over his character. 
We shall watch the growth of this child 
with great pleasure, and shall not be 
surprised to find him taking a leading 
part in the inventions of the day ten 
years hence. Truly it has been said, 
“ That out of the mouths of babes hast 
Thou proclaimed wisdom," and again, 
“The child is the father of the man.” 

Here is a lad of promise, and one 
who is bound to make his mark in the 
world as an Edison, Marconi, or Tesla. 
He is not a boy who will be spoiled, and 
he has the evidences of a combination 
of the German and American national- 
ities. 


The Wedding Chime. 


Part II. 


By Margaret Isanet Cox. 
(Continued from page 92.) 


They stand at portal of Love’s Happiness. 

The organ song, the wedding chime and 
e'en 

The whispered wish of wedding guests 
are hushed. 

They stand at portal of Love's Happi- 
ness, 

Constance and Marriagus nearby with 
band 

Of gold for each, an emblem wedding 
gift, 

Betokening that Loving-Oneness is 

Like to Eternity in endlessness. 

( 

Womana fair and sweet to look upon 

And Manus comely in his stalwart 
strength, 

Hand-clasped, in mind of one accord, they 
stand; 

Heart-bound and love-enthralled they 
each behold 

The other Self, while St. Phrenology 

Uplifts her hand in benediction pledge, 

Beside her Conjugalia who 'graved 

The marriage vow and placed the scroll 
within 

Cathedral 
troth! 

The Oneness of the Mind and Heart and 
Self 


archives. Sacred wedding 
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With Mind, and Heart, and Self! 
other Self! 


The 


Dear St. Phrenology uplifts her hand, 

Repeating o’er in questioning the pledge 

Of their Discipleship, their covenant, 

Their Faith, their Knowledge of her 

Truth, their Creed, 

“Know Thyself,” their Selfhood 

lost in love. 

And then she bids them pledge their 
loyal love. 

“ Dear, I am thine and thou art mine." 
So low 

Womana says the words that little Dan 

(Who all this while has stood close, close 
beside 

Phrenology, his shyness ruled by wish 

To learn of her) can scarce hear them, 
but by 

Her lovely face joy-beaming does he 
know: 

Then Manus, in tone that fills Temple 
place, 

* And I am thine and thou art mine, art 
mine." 


The 


Dear St. Phrenology in silence gives 
A benediction-touch on brow of each 
And Veneratia, who dwells so near 
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Divinity that ev'ry thought is prayer, 

Fair Veneratia, swings censer gol 

(Heart-shaped, engraved with talismanic 
name 

That keeps love loyal, leal and true) the 
rare 

And fragrant incense wafting benison 

To Manus and Womana, Youth and Maid. 


The love-created lullaby of Love 

Now swells into a psan-psalm of life. 

The wedding bells now chime with organ 
song 

And Tuna’s voice wings prayer to altar 
shrine 

Where it is cadenced by the low-sung 
chant 

Of Marriagus and Constance. While the 
guests 

In joy-response accord as if one voice, 

One loving voice, that “ so may it all be," 

Each wish a thought, each thought a gol- 
den link 

That binds more close the Maiden and 
the Youth, 

E’en as the blessing of the Man of God 

Shall bind these two within this hour 
and make 

Them Husband, Wife, in sight of God 
and Man. 


a St Phrenology's grand “ March of 

i e,” 

Of Love and Life, for Life is only Love, 

And to its measured time does Manus 
turn 

With sweet Womana from the altar- 
shrine, 

Upon them resting the bright benison 

Of St. Phrenology, and with the love 

And lingering wishes of each wedding 


guest. 
Womana fair and Manus comely i 

From Fane of St. Phrenology to Shrine 
Made holy by Jehovah’s presence, there 
To give allegiance 'fore the Man of God, 
There by the man-writ vow to give their 

pledge, 

To tell the World of their leal loyal Love, 
There to receive God’s benediction blest. 


Womana fair and Manus comely pass 

Out to the World where Ill and Igno- 
rance 

Wrest victory from Good and mighty 
Truth, 

Where Love, sweet Love, weeps bitter 
tears ofttimes 
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O'er the oppressive weaknesses of Man. 
But Manus and Womana know this truth: 
The mystery of Life is Self unknown, 
The mystery of Love is Self and Life, 
And the Interpreter of Life and Love, 
Of Life and Love and Self—Phrenology. 


Poor little Dan! He pondera o'er and o'er 

What he has heard and seen; the Voice, 
and, too, 

The Presence and his visioned sight, the 
chime, 

Cathedral shrine and incense, wedding 
march, 

And Tunas song, the creed, allegiance- 
troth, 

The chant responsive of the wedding 
guests, 

The benison of St. Phrenology 

Upon Womana fair and Manus strong. 


He turns at thrilling touch and he be- 
holds 

The face benign of St. Phrenology. 

Alone in great Cathedral save for her 

Dear Presence is the little Penitent, 

His shy, sad smile bespeaking all his 
grief. 

In reassuring tone she promises 

To be his Friend and bids him welcome 
to 

The rites and knowledge of her sacred 
shrine. 

“If thou wouldst fain discern the fair 
white bloom 

Of Friendship from Love’s fragrant, rich 
red rose, 


If thou wouldst know the tinsel from 
Love's gold, 

List to the oracle of Knowledge—Truth. 

Dwell thou, dear little Dan, with me and 
read 

The lessons of the day from living scroll. 

List to the matin and the twilight 
prayer, 

List to the creed of my Disciples here. 

If thou wouldst learn how Truth is Guide 
and Stay 

Go with me to their homes, aye, to the 
home 

Of Manus and Womana, love-built by 

The very wedding guests thou'st seen to- 
night. 

Aye, little Dan, abide the years with me 

And to their golden wedding feast come 
thou. 

Their Jubilee of Love, their Even Song.” 


———4———— 


A PHRENOLOGICAL REMINISCENCE, HOW MARRIED LIFE WAS MADE OVER. 
By Sara M. BIDDLE. 


An old phrenological professor who 
used to visit at our house occasionally 
was considered the most interesting guest 
that we entertained; or, rather, he enter- 
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tained us in a most charming way with 
reminiscences of his lecturing days. It 
was our delight to listen to him, as well 
as his pleasure to talk, for he was a fine 
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conversationalist as well as lecturer. One 
warm summer afternoon we were gath- 
ered on the shady veranda, an expectant 
family group, with the professor in our 
midst. One of our number asked: 

* You always believed in woman's 
rights, didn't you, professor?" 

* Well, yes; I think always," he an- 
swered. “ But I had to learn to believe 
in man's rights." 

“Do tell us about it," spoke up several 
voices. 

"Tt was in my early lecturing days," 
began the professor, with a far-away look 
in his eyes, as if the scene of some olden 
time were pictured in the distant haze of 
the horizon. “ I was married to the love- 
liest woman in the world. She possessed 
an intelligent mind, the sweetest of tem- 
pers, was in perfect health, and had great 
faith in my ability; so, too, had I in those 
days. One of my lectures was on the sub- 
ject of woman's rights, in which I had 
drawn my ideas of womankind from the 
guardian angel by my side, fancying that 
&ll women had common-sense and good- 
ness of heart like her, and that men—the 
most of them— were worse creatures than 
myself, and my lecture was & more one- 
sided affair than would have been given 
in later years. 

* On one of my lecturing tours I was 
boarding for a while in a private family, 
where I discovered & woman of the arbi- 
trary species, whom I thought must have 
wondered at herself being made in the 
guise of a woman. Her husband, although 
possessing a finer organization, had a 
really stronger character, but was such a 
peace-loving man that, in his desire to 
have a quiet, tranquil home-life, he began 
his married years by being too yielding 
to his wife's despotic, arrogant nature, 
giving up his judgment to her every whim 
and notion, until, like a spoiled child, her 
domineering disposition got ahead of her 
reason, and she became a veritable home 
tyrant. Yet, when her temper wasn't on 
the rampage, she was generally genial 
and hospitable, so that my stay at their 
house was, on the whole, rather pleasant. 
But this sort of a woman, with a fashion 
of her own to discipline husband and 
children and all who came in contact 
with her so far as she could, was a new 
experience to me, and suggested ideas 
for a lecture on man's rights. And one 
morning, while occupied up-stairs writing 
on my new theme, I heard that woman's 
voice below in a rasping curtain-lecture 
to her husband. She could out-caudle 
Mrs. Caudle. I arose and banged my room 
door shut, as it had stood slightly ajar. 

"' Why in the world doesn’t he knock 
her down? He doesn’t understand how 
to treat a wife of that kind. I must teach 
him! ' was my ejaculation, in some wrath, 
at the interruption to my fine flow of 
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fresh ideas that had received an inspira- 
tion from the woman’s manner with her 
husband at breakfast that morning. I 
have large Combativeness, and my fists 
instinctively doubled up.:I wished I could 
be that woman's husband for ten min- 


-utes so I could have the right to go down 


and settle her. I didn't believe in family 
interferences nor in curtain-lectures, not 
in theory; but I made up my mind to in- 
terfere with a vengenance, and give that 
man a curtain-lecture—equal to his wife’s 
if I could. So I picked up my hat and 
walked down stairs with stately steps. 
Her lecture wasn’t over yet, but my pres- 
ence caused a momentary recess, and I 
imitated that woman’s peremptory man- 
ner as I spoke authoritatively to her hus- 
band: 

“*Come, John, with me right away; I 
have a matter of business to attend, and 
need you.’ 

“The poor fellow snatched up his hat, 
and we hurried out at the front door to- 
gether. We walked rapidly along until 
we reached a quiet, unfrequented street 
and I had cooled down, while John had 
warmed up a little. 

* * What makes you stand it?’ I asked, 
with some vehemence. We had come to 
be on familiar terms, and spoke freely to 
each other; but I had not before this 
ventured on so delicate & subject as hia 
home-ruler. 

** Oh, she doesn’t mean half she says," 
he replied, rather sheepishly. 'It seems 
to be the easiest way to have peace— just 
let her blow out until done. There comes 
a calm after the storm, and things seem 
cleared up.’ 

"'Cleared up! Oh, yes; the sky and 
atmosphere seem very clear after a cy- 
clone, but disaster and ruin lie heaped 
around us. And that is the kind of & 
cyclone your wife is going to be if you 
don't cure her.' 

“*Cure her? My wife looks to be in 
robust health.' 

“‘I mean cure her disposition. And 
didn't I hear of her going to the doctor 
for medicine for some of her aches or 
&ilments? And that means bad blood 
from bad air and bad eating, which gives 
her irritable nerves. And you shouldn't 
stand it. Do you know that you are not 
treating your wife right? You have 
yielded to her imperious will in order to 
have peace, as you term it, and the more 
you have submitted the more intolerant 
she has become. Some women make the 
same mistakes with that kind of a man. 
You should have enough manliness and 
Strength of character to do the right, 
whether it bring peace or war. If you 
had knowledge and fortitude to deal 
with her in the proper way, you would 
find yourselves well enough adapted to 
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BB." Phrenology ts the science that chases away despair and discovers the star of hope." 


ZOTPD ONE 


EASTER-SONG. 


Divinity hath dwelling-place 
Within each Soul; 

Where is the wish for highest, best— 
There is life's goal. 


Phrenology, e'enmost divine 
Thy task doth seem, 
To stand at portal of the Self, 
Too self-redeem: er. 
i 


To show how in the child of man 
Divinity 

Hath dwelling-place—this is thy task, 
Phrenology: 


To show the Self how from the Ill 
The Good is born; 
To wake the sleeping Self unto 
Ita Easter Morn. 
MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


“HANDS- MEET ACROSS THE 
SEA." 


The Emperor of Germany has sent 
a great message of thanks for the 
whole of the German people for the 
splendor of the hospitality and the 
cordiality of the reception which was 
accorded to Prince Henry by all classes 
of the American people. He says: 
“My outstretched hand has been met 
by you with a firm, manly, and friendly 
grip. May heaven bless our relations 
with peace and good-will between two 
great nations.” 

President Theodore Roosevelt, on 
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behalf of the American people, has 
made suitable reply. 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF 
NEW CUBA. 


The people of the United States 
have taken an intelligent and lively in- 
terest in the election of a President 
for the proposed Cuban republic, and 
in the election of Tomas Estrada 
Palma they have certainly selected an 
intelligent and conservative man—one 
who is familiar with Cuba's needs, as 
well as the methods of American 
thought and life. It is thought that 
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in his election the United States can 
well afford to rest content with the 
knowledge that the best interests of 
Cuba and the Cuban people, as well as 
the interests of the United States, will 
be carried into effect. 


MISS STONE'S RELEASE. 


It is a satisfaction to all who are 
interested in missionary work in Bul- 
garia and Turkey that Miss Stone and 
Mrs. Tsilka and her little baby have 
been released from captivity at last. 
The United States do not intend to let 
the matter drop simply with their re- 
lease, but hope to make this matter an 
object-lesson to Bulgaria, and prevent 
similar occurrences again. 


THE BOER WAR. 


Whichever side an individual person 
may be inclined to take in regard to 
the Boer War, it must not be forgot- 
ten that Great Britain is fighting a 
war for the world, rather than, as some 
people are inclined to think, for pure- 
ly selfish ends. 

Captain E. T. Mahan, of the United 
States Navy, whose views on this class 
of subjects command attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic, recently said 
that, while fully recognizing the mis- 
takes and deficiencies that have im- 
pressed the publie mind, after tracing 
them to their deep sources in British 
nature and character, he thinks that the 
final effort of the whole contest will be 
in the development of power, both 
local and general, and eonsiders that 
the war has strengthened materially 
the British Empire. The loss of pres- 


- tige he seems to view as only transient 


and superficial, while he notes these 
obvious gains: Development of impe- 
rial purpose, strengthening of imperial 
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ties, broadening and confirming the 
basis of sea-power, increase of military 
efficiency, demonstrated capacity to 
send and to sustain 200,000 men on 
active service for two years 6,000 miles 
from home. He points out the pecul- 
iar conditions that set this war in a 
class by itself, and states his judg- 
ment of the whole case in these words: 
“I do not believe that the national 
prestige of Great Britain has sunk in 
foreign cabinets, however it may be 
reckoned in the streets and cafés of 
foreign cities." 


THE WEST INDIES. 


The possession of the Danish West 
Indies by America has now become an 
accomplished fact, after almost forty 
years of negotiations for that purpose. 
The sum paid, namely, $5,000,000, is 
considerably less than the sum de- 
manded thirty years ago. The terms 
of the present treaty are supposed to 
put the islands on the same basis as 
that occupied by Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. Commercially they are 
not valuable, their importance lying in 
their stragetic uses as the key to the 
Caribbean. It is affirmed that the 
island of St. Thomas alone, as a coal- 
ing station, is worth the sum that has 
been paid. 


SLEEP. 


There is a society in Chicago that 
has just been started, the members of 
which believe that four hours’ sleep 
is all that is necessary for an individu- 
al’s health. It is quite interesting to 
read the account of what people are 
able to accomplish who have not to 
spend so many hours in bed as we have 
been led to suppose was necessary ; but 
is it really possible for people to main- 
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tain their health and sleep but four 
hours during the night? The the- 
ories of Napoleon, Von Humbolt, and 
other great men are quoted as exam- 
ples; but our experience has been that 
all men are not constituted alike, and 
that the work of some people requires 
more rest than that of others. We 
are not all like Napoleon. 

Mr. Gall’s theory is that sleep is 
made more agreeable by shortening 
the hours. Too much sleep, he de- 
clares, to be nothing more than a 
habit; he therefore is training his 
child, who is playful, robust, and well 
advanced in his studies, to accustom 
himself to & similar habit. His wife 
is also a firm believer in his theories; 
she is sprightly, her eyes are bright; 
she is interesting in conversation, and 
her neighbors say is always in a good 
humor. The hour for retiring for 
this family is two o'clock a.m. They 
rise at six o'clock, and Mr. Gall is al- 
ways at his work at seven. When he 
retures home at night at six o'clock 
he generally spends an hour at the 
dinner-table. After dinner he gener- 
aly entertains his friends with his 
wife, or they go to a theatre. They 
are rarely out later than twelve 
o'clock the period from then till two 
o’clock—their hour for retiring—they 
spend in reading. 

This appears to us as being all very 
well for certain individuals, but we 
would refer our readers to what Rich- 
ard Metcalfe says on the philosophy of 
sleep. He is a man who has given 
much thought to the subject, and 
therefore is capable of giving a con- 
siderable amount of good advice on 
the matter of sleep. We do not think 
that Anglo-Saxons who use their brains 
80 actively can afford to do without 
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seven or eight hours’ sleep; unless one 
sleeps out in the open air with the 
stars as a canopy, as we know one 
gentleman is in the habit of doing nine 
months during the year. This gentle- 
man sleeps on a little straw on the 
hard earth; he states that four hours’ 
sleep is enough for him, but that the 
rest of the night he is drinking in the 
sweets of nature and enjoying them. 
The earth itself is a very great help in 
strengthening his vitality. He be- 
lieves, however, that when we sleep in 
beds we need more than four hours’ 
Test. 


REVIEWS. 


In this depariment we give short reviews of 
auch Naw Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. 
dn these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also te 

ish eur readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de 
strability of any particular volume for persone 
al use. It és our wish to notice the better class 
ef books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


Mr. Markham's new volume of verse, 
“ Lincoln, and other Poems." 12mo, pp. 
125. Illustrated. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. Price, $1. 

The latest work of Mr. Markham is en- 
titled “ Lincoln, and other Poems.” The 
one on Lincoln is taken from the poem 
read at the New York Republican Club’s 
dinner, held on Lincoln’s Birthday, 1900. 
It is dignified in its simplicity and con- 
spicuous for its breadth of style, and 
unique in its fulness of thought. As we 
have elsewhere said, Mr. Markham early 
in life became a student of Homer. 

Mr. Markham, like other poets, is a 
prophet and seer. He dwells upon visions 
of the ruin of past kingdoms, dead be- 
cause they founded their greatness on 
self-desire, and on the far future in which 
democracy shall jar kingdoms to their 
ultimate stone of pride. When he strikes 
a blow at any doctrinal error he thunders 
forth his denunciations in words of de- 
cided emphasis. It is a pleasure to read 
his poems, because he breathes through- 
out his own innate convictions. His gift of 
language is full of beauty; thus he illus- 
trates his writings with pathos and feel- 
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ing. There are times when his lyrics are 
filled with ideal music; for instance, 
when he wrote * The Humming-Bird ": 

His whole volume is well worth reading, 
and we besj'eak for it a ready sale. 

The new book is certainly a literary 
event by way of the high place he has 
taken among American poets since its 
publication. The book covers a variety of 
subjects. All the poems of this collection 
sound a more decided note of optimism 
than “ The Man with the Hoe.” It is in- 
teresting to note that Dr. Max Nordau 
has given us his opinion of this American 
poet. He says: “ Edwin Markham is a 
great poet. I place him higher than Walt 
Whitman, as his form is more artistic and 
beautiful. There is sometimes a Miltonic 
ring in his verses and Swinburnian ring 
in his rhymes and rhythms." 

There are some sixty poems in the vol- 
ume, and each is finished with rare skill 
and poetic coloring. 


2 ww 


from the painting by jan Frangois Millet 
“THE MAN WITH THE HOE,” 


Of the comments that have been made 
upon Mr. Markham’s poems, it is interest- 
ing to note that Joaquin Miller says, “ It 
is virile, pathetic, profoundly suggestive." 

Leo Tolstoi says, “ I greatly admire the 
poetry of Edwin Markham." i 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox says of his poem 
“The Sower”: “Edwin Markham is the 
poet of the century. ‘The Sower ' is even 
greater than ‘The Man with the Hoe.’ 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this headin 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one gir- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b* accompanied by a remitiance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


641.—L. C. P.—Mansfield, Ark.—This is 
a vigorous, active, enthusiastic worker. 
He has considerable public spirit in him 
which should crop out in many ways and 
eventually help him to succeed in the 
study of law and politics. Law will give 
him an understanding of public life, and 
will be the stepping-stone toward lifting 
him into the political arena. He has 
strong ambitions, and will not stop at 
difficulties; will overcome impediments 
in his way, and will make headway in 
organizing and planning out business. 
He will meet people half-way, and there 
be be no half-and-half work done by 
iim, 

642.—G. M. K.—Uniontown, Kan.—The 
photographs of this lady indicate a wide- 
nwake nature; hence, she will not want 
to live in * Sleepy Hollow," but will pre- 
fer to be where she can see what is going 
on and be seen by others. She has up-to- 
date ideas, is energetic, plodding and 
persevering in her work. She is full of 
fun, but does not care much for personal 
jokes. She knows how to explain things 
well, and as a teacher, writer, she will be 
able to give satisfaction. She is a good 
conversationalist, und will make an ex- 
cellent hostess, for she will know how to 
entertain her guests and make them feel 
at home with her, 

643.—Gail B.—Attiea, Ind.— This little 
child is very sensitive, susceptible and 
enutious in her way of doing anything, 
and must be encouraged rather than 
criticized in her work, She is old for her 
age, and will adapt herself to old people. 
She is very thoughtful, and will prove a 
blessing to her family. She is not a sel- 
fish child, hence, will not want to have 
everything for herself, but will be will- 
ing to share what she bas with others. 
One of her greatest pleasures will be to 
make others happy. She should be en- 
couraged to do all she can for people in 
a sympathetic manner. She will make 
a good nurse, a fine physician, or an ex- 
cellent teacher. 
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644.—H. J. B., South Fairfield, Mich.— 
The photograph of this young man indi- 
cates that he has a great many more 
ideas than he knows how to express, and 
people will not understand him, nor will 
they credit him with having as much 
ability as he actually possesses, because 
he will show a diffidence about express- 
ing his ideas before others. He must be 
encouraged as much as possible to break 
the ice that is around him and keeping 
him from showing to his best. He is too 
reserved and must be gradually drawn 
out and helped to make the inost of his 
mental abilities. He must get in love 
with some earnest work, such as engi- 
neering, design or the inanufacture of 
some useful article. He has artistic 
tastes, and can use thei to advantage, 
but his Secretiveness and reserve nre too 
large to be beneficia] to his charncter. 
He must try and benefit by these re- 
marks and take his proper place in Bo- 
ciety. 

645.—J une and Frank Swanson, Cooley- 
ton, Neb.— This child of five and one-half 
years is matured for her age. Her fore- 
head is broad, and she is able to under- 
stand things which children of her age 
are not expected to understand. She nets 
like a little mother to her brother, three 
years old, and will eventually take quite 
a deep interest in the affairs of other 
children. She likes to be the mistress 
and superintend everything herself; al- 
though kind-hearted, will feel her own 
importance, and must be kept well em- 
ployed, so as not to use her best qualities 
in a domineering way. She will take a 
good edueation, and will have a very cap- 
able mind to understand her studies, and 
wil reach out for higher menta] activi- 
ties, She should be a teacher or a man- 
ager of business where she will have 
executive work to do. 

646.—Frank S. has a remarkably high 
head, and has a strong will. He will be 
persevering in his efforts, but a little 
headstrong until he has become master of 
himself. He must be carefully trained, 
and not allowed to think that he is “ the 
only pebble on the beach.” It would be 
well to ask him to do a favor instead of 
ordering him to do things, for he may 
resent authority, while, if he feels that he 
is doing something for someone, he will 
be all the better pleased to earry out their 
suggestions. The two children should 
help one another in their lessons, and 
grow up to be excellent friends and de- 
voted companions. They certainly have 
a strong combination of nationality, being 
a combination of the Swede, German, 
Dutch, Irish, and American. Some time 
they should have a full written delinea- 
tion, for they are worthy of every care 
and attention. The boy could make a 
good professional man; in fact, will suc- 
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ceed better in some independent position 
than in an ordinary business where he 
has to confine himself. He would make 
an excellent physician. 

647.— Wendall W. Lusk, McKeesport, 
Pa.—This child has a fine head on his 
shoulders, and it is lucky for him that he 
has good chest power and a fine physique. 
He will need, however, to be carefully 
guarded from cold, for he has the Vital 
Temperament joined to the Mental, which 
will intensify his cireulation and raise his 
temperature too quickly at times. He 
must be kept warm around the throat 
and lungs, and evenly clad all over his 
body. llis neck appears to be short, and 
he may be subject to eroup and tonsilitis. 
He is healthy, however, for three years 
old. Jie will be a reader of men, without 
nny doubt, for people will wonder how 
he will be able to manage to work out 
so many theories and plans in a remark- 
ably short space of time. He is a born 
banker, financier, and mathematician, 
and many other things that are too nu- 
merous to mention here. 

648.—Earl G. Lusk, McKeesport, Pa.— 
This child is lacking in perceptive ability, 
though very thoughtful and ingenious, 
and his parents will have to teach him to 
look where to step so that he need not 
stumble over things as he goes along. As 
he is only eighteen months old, they have 
an interesting study before them, and 
should keep a record of his every-day de- 
velopment. Fowler's book on " Mental 
Science " will give them hints how to pro- 
ceed. His mother will never regret having 
made the effort to direct his mind aright, 
although she will have her hands full in 
doing so. lie has a remarkably long head 
in the upper regions, from Causality to 
Continuity, He is a very bright child, 
nnd can be reasoned with, and will very 
quiekly understand those who have his 
interests at heart. He should have a firm 
and judicious kind of management. He 
will not understand the directions of a 
person who is not kind and weli-meaning, 
and will look in astonishment at anyone 
who is inclined to get impatient with 
him. He will try to do his best when- 
ever he is asked to do a thing. Patience 
is the great panacea in his bringing-up, 
and he will prove to be an ingenious, 
origina] man, beloved and respected by 
his fellow-citizens. 

J. C. H. Chelston, England, has a men- 
tal temperament, an inquiring mind, and 
a keen perceptive intellect. Ife is best 
adapted for à position requiring intel- 
lectual sharpness and attention to details. 
He is reliable, steadfast in purpose, re- 
spectful and refined in manners and 
tastes, Ie is quick in his movements, 
alive to all that is going on about him, 
apt in learning quiekly, and fruitful in 
ideas and plans. He is governed by a 
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high sense of duty and justice, and natur- 
ally disposed to interest himself in all 
* good works." He will take an interest 
in many things, and is strongly desirous 
of a position of responsibility in life. We 
advise him to give his close attenton to 
the science of Phrenology, for he pos- 
sesses exceptional abilities for charncter- 
reading. 
+ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered $n this department. But one 
Von at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 
Ir You Usg a Pseuponrm OR Initiate, 
write your full name and address also. Soma 


correspondents forget to sign their names. 


E. F. B, Fitchburg, Mass. — Many 
thanks for your interesting communica- 
tion. We wish that if you have Tafel's 
“Document,” Part IL, you would lend it 
to us, and also T. Willis's principal work, 
" Cerebri Anatomi,” etc. We have seen 
previously a copy of Swedenborg's works 
on the brain, and have tried to find a 
Sketch of Thomas Willis, but have failed. 
Anything that you can send us on the 
matter we shall be most happy to re- 
ceive. In reference to your question, 
"Is not some sort of love at the basis 
of the action of each faculty? Order, 
for instance, is not a love for Order a 
basis for that action? Locality, is not a 
love to see new places and a love to 
travel & basis for that? Tune, a love for 
sweet sounds and a love for knowing how 
to make them? Indeed, we may say of 
all the intellectual lobes that the basis 
of each one is a love for the specific 
thing it was created to know. Is not 
this correct?” In reply, we would say 
that you are correct in your surmise that 
each faculty has its love for ench par- 
ticular thing for which it was created; 
so each faculty has its own peculiar 
memory, and each faculty has its own 
particular will, but nature has wisely 
provided us with a lobe that presides 
over the domestic propensities. Do not, 
therefore, think there is a contradiction 
in this and feel that all the loving part 
of one's nature is necessarily done with 
the faculties in the back of the head. 
Again, you will find in reply to your sec- 
ond question that animals have, to a cer- 
tain extent, the faculties known to man, 
but you must examine the heads of ani- 
mals in relation to the position of their 
bodies. For instance, an orang otang's 
forehead looks to be well developed and 
compares favorably with the human 
forehead until you eompare it with the 
rest of the head and the position that it 
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holds in connection with the spine; then 
we find the head is not high. Write us 
again on the question. Your letter is 
most interesting, and we are glad to 
know you take an interest in the subject 
and have been interested in it since you 
were seventeen years old. 

H. R. L., Huron, S. Dak.— You ask what 
is the proper location of the ears on the 
human head. The proper location of the 
ears of the coming man will be in the 
middle of the head; but at present the 
ears are situated about an inch behind 
the middle of the side-head. Sometimes, 


.where the back-head is very fully de- 


veloped, that proportion is not correct. 
for the ear comes, in that case, within 
an inch and a half of the corner of the 
eye. As a rule, the upper tip of the ear 
js on & level with the upper part of the 
eve. This answers your second ques- 
tion; but if the tip of the ear comes on 
a level with the ball of the eye, and the 
lower lobe of the ear is lower than the 
lobe of the ear, then the force of the 
brain will in nearly every case be found 
to be in the basilar region. This is illus- 
trated in the position of criminal ears, 
and we find that Czolgosz is a good ex- 
ample in point. Ears, when set high, 
indicate less strength or executive power, 
and generally people show & mildness of 
disposition and a leniency of temper. 
When they are in the middle or even 
with the eyes they are moderate in their 
expression of temper and feelings; while 
when they are low they indicate gen- 
erally a morbid and ungovernable dispo- 
sition. In regard to your query concern- 
ing this question we would advise you to 
select the “ New Physiognomy," by S. R. 
Wells, or “The Face Indicative.” by A. 


' T. Story, or “ Mind in the Face,” by W. 


MacDowell, or “ Heads and Faces," by 
Nelson Sizer and H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


PHRENOLOGY. 


THE MONTHLY LECTURE. 


The next lecture of the season will be 
held on Wednesday, April 2d, when the 
Rev. Thomas A. Hyde. B.D., will lecture 
on “A Bachelor's Views on Married 
Life." Discussion at the close. 

Phrenological delineations of character 
will be given by Jessie A. Fowler. 


TUE 


AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF COR- 
RESPONDENCE IN PIIRENOLOGY. 


A correspondence course of instruction 
in Phrenology has been in vogue for 
many years at the American Institute of 
Phrenology, New York, and the Fowler 
Institute, London. 

This department of our work is now 
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offering superior advantages to absent 
pupils for acquiring a thorough home 
study of this subject. We are prepared 
to furnish absent pupils with unequalled 
facilities for learning the fundamental 
principles and successful application of 
Phrenology in delineating character, and 
we give them a working knowledge of 
this subject. 


OUR METHOD OF TEACHING BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


We furnish each pupil with forty plain, 
praetical lessons, which we divide into 
four sections of ten lessons; each section 
ean be taken separately, and they have 
the advantage of being a ready, reliable 
source of reference for the student at 
all times. 

If taken before attending the autumn 
course, the student will find a fourfold 
advantage, and his progress wil] be great- 
ly helped. 

The pupil who properly masters this 
course can apply his knowledge to any 
case he may meet, and all intelligent men 
and women can readily learn to do ef- 
fective and satisfactory work in business 
and schools. Practical advice can be 
given to business men, to children when 
commencing school, young men and 
women starting out in life, and moral 
perverts. 


A BUSINESS COURSE, 


Many men and women think, feel, and 
know that a few hints on Phrenology will 
zo a long way in facilitating their work. 
To meet this want, a business class has 
been started, and meets on eight succes- 
sive Monday evenings at the American 
Institute of Phrenology, 27 East Twenty- 
first Street. The fee for this class is $5, 
including a text-book on Phrenology. 


4 


FIELD NOTES. 


V. F. Cooper is now located in Horlow- 
ton, Mont, giving examinations. 

B. F, Pratt is located at 231 Bank 
Street, Painesville, O. 

Professor Taggart and William Hub- 
bard are lecturing and giving examina- 
tions in Bad Axe, Mich. 

C. A, Gates is located in Augusta, Wis. 

A. H. Welch is located in Cleveland, O., 
lecturing and examining. 

George Cozens is now in Climax, Minn., 
giving examinations and lectures. 

" L. C. Bateman is located in Auburn, 
Me. 

P. Davis is giving examinations at 
Angus, Neb. 

Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald lectured on March 
5th before the Chicago Optical Society, 
on “ Phrenology: With Demonstrations,” 
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and on March 15th before the Society of 
Anthropology, on “ The Temperaments, 
from a Phrenological Stand-point.” 

THE FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT. 


Received March 3d. 


On Wednesday, February 5th, a very 
able lecture was given by Mr. G. Wilkins, 
F.F.P.L, before the members of the In- 
stitute, on “ Self-Regulation.” The lect- 
urer dealt very cleverly with the various 
combinations of mental faculties that give 
to the individual self-government and the 
full control of his impulses. 

The lecturer said there can be no self- 
control without a belief in one's self and 
one's own ability to direct ones own 
course—a desire, in fact, to assume the 
responsibility of self-guidance, in spite of 
the necessity for a due self-humility in 
order to be teachable and capable of 
learning how to correct one's errors and 
rectify one's deficiencies. 

In order to exercise self-regulation, 
either in minor matters or in the larger 
concerns of life, there must be nothing of 
dubiousness as to the value of one's own 
opinions and convictions, no hesitancy in 
assessing nt a high value one's own cap- 
ability to do efficiently what is intended 
to be done. 

The self-doubter is at the mercy of 
every dogmatic, self-assertive, and ag- 
gressive personality that seeks to influ- 
ence him, and no amount of superior 
ability avails to counteract the self-dis- 
trust; hence there can be no consistent 
self-control or independent conduct with- 
out the strong, self-reliant feeling which 
flows from a marked degree of what, 
phrenologically, is termed “ Self-esteem.” 

The lecturer advocated the necessity of 
self-steem as a regulative factor in the 
personality, because without it nothing 
great can be achieved, either in the range 
of the passive or active virtues. Self- 
esteem, directed by one’s judgment, 
makes a strong, self-reliant character. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. Wilkins for his instructive lecture. 


On Wednesday, February 19th, a large 
attendance of members and friends were 
present to hear Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker 
lecture on " Physiognomy." Mr. W. J. 
Williamson occupied the chair. 

The lecturer dealt with his subject in a 
very practical manner, and gave black- 
board sketches of the various features of 
the face, showing their normal and ab- 
normal peculiarities. The nose, eyes, 
ears, and mouth were fully criticised, and 
their proportion and want of symmetry 
were well drawn by the lecturer. Mr. 
Stocker delineated the characters of three 
gentlemen from the audience, and was 
congratulatd upon his suecess. In thank- 
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ing the lecturer for his interesting ad- 
dress, he was invited to visit the Institute 
next session with a similar lecture. 

During the month Mr, D. T, Elliott has 
visited Custom House and Mortlake in the 
interest of Phrenology. 


——————M ————— 


A PHRENOLOGICAL REMINISCENCE. 
Continued from page 128. 


each other to get along quite harmoni- 
ously. You are naturally sympathetic 
and kind, and you must be masterful. 
You can command her respect, admira- 
tion, and loving ways if you allow me to 
direct you. My understanding of human 
nature shows ine how to make your wife 
over into the kind of woman you would 
like to have her. Your mode of treatment 
would work admirably with an amia- 
ble, fine-grained woman, but your wife’s 
coarser nature regards your gentleness as 
a weakness, rather than kindness of heart. 

“John was a reasonable man, and lis- 
tened favorably to my arguments, and 
together we planned to reform this wife 
of his. She could become a companion- 
able, womanly woman, and he would 
show himself to be her truest friend, 
defender, mate, comrade, and with love 
enough to keep her responsive to his 
demonstrated affections. I had to urge 
his using some of the rigid discipline she 
had bestowed on him. 

“Afterward I had a talk with the wife. 
She blamed me for putting mischief in 
her hushand’s head. But I only laughed, 
and said I would like to put similar mis- 
chief into her head. She had large Ap- 
probativeness, and I spoke in praise of her 
good qualities. I tried, like the Apostle 
Paul, to be all things to all men that I 
might save some. So I ingratiated myself 
into her favor. Then I held up the phren- 
ological mirror before her until she saw 
herself as she really was, and the woman 
was much chagrined as she caught 
glimpses of the blemishes on her dispo- 
sition and character. I gave her recipes 
for their removal, and told her how to 
make her husband over into a better look- 
ing man. I acknowledged that she had a 
good deal of power, and that, with knowl- 
edge and tact, could do great things for 
her husband, Let him think he was doing 
some of the ruling—a man likes to think 
$o—and to control her own sensitiveness 
of temper; and the best way to have a 
model husband was to make herself so 
adorablv sweet and attractive that her 
husband would delight in her presence, 
and couldn't help himself from being 
deeply in love with his own wife; that it 
was not so much what was done as how 
it was done, and what the eyes and tone 
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of voice expressed that made the mental 
atmosphere of the home; and what she 
makes the home is the real test of a 
woman's power and worth. I told her 
that it was weak and silly not to be 
strong enough to keep her temper down, 
and that it took power to be patient and 
gentle; and she could have power to be- 
come gracious and tender, and strong in 
full-lifed, radiant, tactful, womanly win- 
someness. It takes a woman to have 
much swectness and strength of spirit to 
keep the home sweet, cheery, wholesome, 
and good. I told her the story of a man 
who was driven insane by the perpetual 
wear on his brain of his wife’s fussy 
tyranny, the irritating effect being more 
disastrous than some great sorrow or sud- 
den calamity. 

“When I came away I left them a 
few books on hygiene, home-culture, and 
child-training, and wished I had one for 
them on husband and wife-training. But 
I lectured them on that, and wondered 
how it would turn out. 

“ About ten years after, I passed that 
way again, and found John and his wife 
still living. A happier fireside than theirs 
I never sect beside. The passing years had 
laid gentle hands on their faces, smooth- 
ing out the creases of discontent with 
each other, and tracing love-lines of 
beauty, for love is a fine beautifier. Itold 
them how mueh handsomer they had 
grown. Their children, gentle-mannered 
and with harmonious development of 
mind and body, showed the influence of 
the right home atmosphere. 

* John and his wife claimed that it was 
all my doings, this delightful home-life of 
theirs, and not only that, but John, in his 
more tranquil state of mind, could think 
more clearly and use sounder judgment 
in business, and had become financially 
suceessful. After that I tore up my writ- 
ten lectures on Woman’s Rights and 
Man’s Rights, and wrote a new lecture on 
Human Rights.” 

Then someone in our little circle re- 
marked: 

“Tt must be a source of comfort to you 
in your old days, professor, to know that 
you have helped so many people over the 
world into wiser ways of living and do- 
ing," 

And the professor replied: “ That is one 
of the blessed things about it—the jov 
that comes to one in later life. A thorough 
knowledge of Phrenology gives a lecturer 
on human science power to do great good 
among the people. In fact, it is a much- 
needed and widely useful missionary work 
to go among the people everywhere. 
showing them how to make the most of 
themselves, and the way to gain the high- 
est happiness in their home-life, and the 
making of happy homes is the real busi- 
ness of life.” 
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is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STA MPS will be received for fractional parts 
əf a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
Should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as weil as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co.,and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav ^aly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
a our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
given 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Saturday Evening Post "—Dhila- 
delphia—has an interesting article on 
the "Home College Course," by Will- 
iam R. Harper, the president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which is an article of 
considerable importance. “ Concerning 
Men of Business" is another interesting 
article, by Charles B. Loomis, which takes 
up the subject, as the paper always does, 
in a fascinating manner, “Men and 
Women of the Hour " is another interest- 
ing article. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal "—Phila- 
delphia.—This paper has a new depart- 


ment, which was commenced in the 
March number, by Hamilton Mabie. Its 
illustrations are as beautiful as ever, 


Which cannot fail to attract a large num- 
ber of admiring frienda. 

"The Literary News"—New York.— 
Among its new books it mentions “ The 
Mohawk Valley," published by G. P. Put- 
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nam's Sons; “Britain and the British 
Seas," published by Appleton. Both arti- 
cles are illustrated, as well as other pa- 
pers of interest, 

“The Kindergarten) Magazine "— Chi- 
eago contains an article on “ The First 
Journalist-Friend of the Kindergarten in 
America.” Tt was Dr. M. L. Holbrook, 
over thirty years editor of the “ Herald of 
Health," and now assoeiate editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH. Many persons may not be 
aware of the keen interest taken by Dr. 
Holbrook in this matter. 

“Human Nature "— San. Franciseo— 
ceontims an artiele by Professor Allen 
Haddock on "'The Brain: Its Full Fune- 
tion,” and “Why the Temperaments 
Should Be Better Understood.” Both ar- 
ticles are of special interest to readers of 
Phrenology. 

" The Book-keeper ”—Detroit, Mich.—It 
always contains matter of importance, 
and the March number is no exception to 
the rule. 

* Dog Fancier "—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
This magazine is a warm friend of our 
canine pets. It always contains some 
beautiful portraits of dogs. 

“The Popular Phrenologist "—London 
—eontains a character sketch of Hiram S. 
Maxim, by J. M. Severn, 

“The Vegetarian " — Chicago. — The 
first article of this magazine is by G. H. 
Corsan, on * What Must a Man Do to Be 
Strong?" It gives some excellent hints 
to those who have never thought upon 
sueh subjects. 

"'The Chat "—New York—contains an 
article on “ Character in Credit," by Wil- 
jam A, Prendergast, and an article on 
" Why We Remember One Minute and 
Forget the Next," by J. A. Fowler. The 
magazine is assuming larger proportions, 
and is evidently taking its place among 
other magazines, 

“Lippincott’s Magazine " — Philadel- 
phia—has always interesting ideas and 
complete stories in every number. 

“The Psychic Occult Views and Re- 
views "—'Toledo, O.—contains a consensus 
of thought on “ Psyehie Science" and 
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“Current Literature " and “New Thought 
Principles." 


“ Will Carleton's Magazine "—Brooklyn 
—is a journal for both sexes of all classes. 
For March it contains an excellent por- 
trait of Prince Henry. 


“The Journal of Hygeiotherapy "— 
Kokomo, Ind.—This magazine is edited by 
Dr. T. V. Gifford, and contains articles on 
“The Science of Life," on ‘ Heredity,” 
on “ Anti-Vaccination,” and on “ Phre- 
nology.” 


“The Gentlewoman " is increasing its 
interest for the home by broadening its 
scope. 


“The Family Doctor "—London—has a 
valuable paper on “How  Small-pox 
Spreads," by Dr. Priestly, Medical Officer 
of Health to the Borough of Lambeth, 
London. This is an article which should 
be read by everyone just now, on account 
of the thoughtlessness exhibited by those 
who have been exposed to this disease. 


“The Club Woman "—Boston—con- 
tains a report of the “ General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs,” which association 
met last month in Washington. It has 
always some good articles on “ Club Life." 

* Woman's Tribune " — Washington — 
gives reports of the “ National Council of 
Women " and the work it is doing. It is 
a wonderful four-leafed paper. 


“The Literary Digest"—New York— 
contains an article on “ Aptitude and the 
Shape of the Head." It is an article by 
Paul Combes, in “ Cosmos," and contains 
some twenty-two shapes of heads, accord- 
ing to hat measurements. 

“The Review of Reviews "—New York 
—for March 6th contains an article on 
* School Gardening in Boston Normal 
School,” and other interesting contribu- 
tions. 


“The American Medical Journal "—St. 
Louis, Mo.—besides other medical arti- 
cles of interest, contains one on * The 
Tales of Practice," by J. A. Duncan, M.D. 

“The Hospital "—London—contains an 
article on ‘The Hospital: With Special 
Acts of Parliament," and an article on 
“ Hospital Clinics and Medical Progress.” 

* Lippincott's Magazine "—Human Fac- 
ulty—Chicago—contains an article on the 
* Financier," by Lundquist, and other in- 
teresting articles. 

“The St. Louis Globe-Democrat "—St. 
Louis, Mo.--contains literary ‘notes, and 
the picture of the Grand Duchess Olga, a 
sweet little girl who may one day rule 
Russia. The paper is an enterprising one, 
and considerable thought is given to its 
weekly editions. 

“The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling.” 
By Mary Wood-Allen. As a book for the 
young it has few rivals, if any. Price, 
$1.10. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


* A System of Phrenology," with an ap- 
pendix containing testimonials in favor of 
the truth of Phrenology and of its utility 
in the classification and treatment of 
criminals, Illustrated with over 100 en- 
gravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


“The Constitution of Man." Consid- 
ered in relation to external objects. The 
only authorized American edition. Illus- 
trated with twenty engravings and full- 
page portrait of the author. Cloth, $1.25. 


* Lectures on Phrenology,” including 
its application to the present and pros- 
pective condition of the United States. 
With notes, an introductory essay, and a 
historical sketch by Andrew Boardman. 
M.D.  Thirty-five illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


* Moral Philosophy; or, The Duties of 
Man Considered in His Individual, Do- 
mestic, and Social Capacities.” Reprinted 
from the Edinburgh edition, with the au- 
thor's latest corrections. Cloth, $1.25. 


* Lectures on Man." A series of twenty- 
one lectures on Phrenology and physiol- 
ogy, delivered by Professor L. N. Fowler 
during his first tour in England (1860). 
By L. N. Fowler. Price, $1.50. 


“Physical Culture," founded on Del- 
Sartean principles, with lessons on exer- 
cising, walking, breathing, resting, sleep- 
ing, dress, etc, etc. Illustrated. By 
Carrie Le Favre. Price, paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


“ True Manhood.” A special physiology 
for young men. By Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. 
Price, $1. 

* For Girls.” A special physiology. Be- 
& supplement to the study of general 
physiology. By Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. 
Eighteen illustrations. Price, cloth, $1. 

“Physical Culture, for Home and 
School." Scientific and practical. By 
Professor D. L. Dowd, with portrait of 
author and eighty illustrations, new and 
revised edition. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

"A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory." Founded on an analysis of the 
human constitution, considered in its 
three-fold nature—mental, physiological. 
and expressional. By Thomas Hyde and 
William Hyde. Illustrated. Extra cloth, 
$2 


* Thoughts on Domestic Life: or, Mar- 
riage Vindicated, and Free-Love Ex- 
posed.” Paper, 25 cents. 

* Wedlock; or, The Right Relations of 
the Sexes.” Disclosing the Jaws of con- 
jugal selections and showing who may 
and who may not marry. Price, $1.50. 

Value of the rectal syringe is carefully 
explained in a pamphlet by Dr. H. S. 
Drayton, entitled “ Therapeutic Use of 
Intestinal Lavage.” Price, 30 cents. 
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“Health and the Various Methods of 
Cure.” By J. H. Rausse. A new transla- 
tion from the German. Cloth, 40 cents. 

This volume will introduce the reader 
into the essence of the natural method of 
treating and avoiding disease. 

" Choice of Pursuits; or, What to do 
and Why." By Nelson Sizer. Describing 
seventy-five trades and professions, and 
the temperaments and talents required 
for each. Also, how to educate on phren- 
ological principles—each man for his 
proper work. With portraits and biogra- 
phies of many successful thinkers and 
workers. Price, $2. 

“The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
in Phrenology, Physiology, and Physiog- 
nomy." One hundred new illustrations. 
Revised and printed from new plates. 
12mo, 192 pages. By O. S. and L. N. Fow- 
ler. Cloth, $1. 

* Brain and Mind." By Henry S. Dray- 
ton, A.M., M.D., and James McNeill, A.M. 
Illustrated. Treats of mental science in 
accordance with principles of Phrenology 
and in the light of modern physiology. 
Price, $1.50. 

* Diseases of Modern Life.” By B. W. 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. Special atten- 
tion to diseases due to worry, mental 
strain, narcotics, ete., etc. Price, $1.25. 

"The Temperaments.” By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. A knowledge of tempera- 
ments is the foundation-stone upon which 
all study of human nature must be built. 
Clear and comprehensive. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The Well-Dressed Woman." A study 
in the practical application to dress of the 
laws of health, art, and morals. Illus- 
trated. Price, cloth, $1. 

“The Science of a New Life." By John 
Cowan, M.D. Teaches that which every 
adult ought to know. Price, cloth, $3. 

“New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Char- 
acter," as manifested through tempera- 
ment &nd external forms, and especially 
in the * human face divine." Illustrated. 
Price, $3. 

* Heads and Faces, and How to Study 
Them." A manual of Phrenology and 
physiognomy for the people. By Nelson 
Sizer and H. S. Drayton. Illustrated. 
Price, $1. 

“ How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Head." Students of 
themselves and of strangers will find in 
every page something to illumine their 
search for human science and lighten the 
labor of progress. 8vo. 384 pages, 315 il- 
lustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 

“ Animal Magnetism.” By J. P. F. De- 
leuze. Translated by Thomas C. Harts- 
horn. Revised edition, with an appendix 
of notes by the translator, and letters 
from eminent physicians and others de- 
Scriptive of cases in the United States. 

12mo, 524 pages. Extra cloth, #2. 
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“ Human Magnetism: Its Nature, Phys- 
iology, and Psychology." Its uses as a 
remedial agent in disease, in moral and 
intellectual improvement, ete. By H. S. 
Drayton, LL.B., M.D. Cloth, $1. 

“ Philosophy of Electrical Psychology.” 
A course of twelve lectures. By John 
Bovee Dods. Cloth, $1. 

“ Fascination; or, The Philosophy of 
Charming.” Illustrating the principles 
of life in connection with spirit and mat- 
ter. By John B. Newman, M.D. Cloth, $1. 

“ Library of Mesmerism and Psychol- 
ogy.” Comprising “ Philosophy of Mes- 
merism,” “ Fascination,” “ Electrical Psy- 
chology,” “ The Macrocosm,” “ Science of 
the Soul.” Five volumes in one. Ilus- 
trated. Cloth, $3.50. 

“How to Magnetize; or, Magnetism 
and Clairvoyance.” A practical treatise 
on the choice, management, and capabili- 
ties of subjects, with instructions on the 
method of procedure. By James Victor 
Wilson. New and revised edition. Paper, 
25 cents. 

“ Fruits and How to Use Them.” By 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole. Practical manual 
for housekeepers, containing nearly 700 
recipes for the wholesome preparation of 
foreign and domestic frults, Extra cloth. 
Price, $1. 

“In Oudemon." Being the reminis- 
cences of an occasidhal traveler. By 
Henry S. Drayton, M.D. Price, $1.50. 

* ZÉsop's Fables." 12mo, 72 pages, sev- 
enty excellent illustrations. Boards, 25 
cents. 

This is a beautiful edition of the say- 
ings of the slave of Athens, The volume 
is complete, containing over 200 fables, 
&nd neurly every page being charmingly 
illustrated. It is well calculated for a 
popular gift to old and young. 

“ Pope’s Essay on Man." With respond- 
ing essay: “ Man Seen in the Deepening 
Dawn." By Dr. Caleb S. Weeks. 12mo, 
91 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

* Looking Forward, for Young Men: 
Their Interest and Success." By Rev. 
George Sumner Weaver, D.D. 218 pp. 
12mo, extra cloth. Price, $1. 


PRIZES. 


The competition for a Phrenological 
story will be held open until June Ist. 
This will be a prize of $2.50, or 10s. 

A year’s subscription to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL will be given to uny- 
one who will forward two new subserip- 
tions of $1 or 5s. euch. 


CORRECTION. 
Tn the last JotuiNArL, on page 75, “ Car- 
dinal Corrigan " should have read ** Arch- 
bishop Corrigan.” 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


J. M. F.—" Many thanks for the oppor- 
tunity to secure so many desirable books 
for so little expense.” 

“I desire to thank you for the Stu- 
dent's Set. I do like to read the books. 
And to visit the Institute of Phrenology 
is one of my greatest desires. 

* M. T., Walnut, Kan." 

“The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has 
been my very best friend for nearly forty 
years, and I desire to have my friend con- 
tinue the monthly visits for, I hope, many 
years more. The Annual is also a very 
good thing. The Human Nature Library 
is another excellent publication. 

“S$, S., Ontario, Canada,” 

“T am now in possession of the Stu- 
dent’s Set, and am very much pleased 
with the same. W. H. H., 

“ Scranton, Pa." 

“T got the Student's Set from you a few 
years ago. I am well pleased with it. 

“J. B., Toronto Junction.” 

* Received all safe and sound the first 
set of books you Nave sent me, and I am 
more than delighted with them. I believe 
Phrenology is the most wonderful and 


A New Phrenalogical Game ! 


LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenolog: into a new game on the 
basis of the old aud well known game of Authors, with 
additione that will render it one of the most popniar 
ames ever published in the hands of those interested in 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of iU rest 
to those not familiar with the subject. The samplestown 
above will give au idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of pa ing. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price,only 24 cents. 


Address 
FOWLER & WELLSCO, LL. N.FOWLER & CO. 
Publishers, 


Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E, C. 
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Li 
foremost science and art. I earnestly 
wish it to be universally known, and suc- 
cess to all its promoters, and I will do all 
in my power to further it. 
“W. P., Toronto, Can." 
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"A Theory of Population: Deduced 
from the General Law of Animal Fer- 
tility.” By Herbert Spencer. Paper, 10 
cents, 

“Parturition Without Pain.” Dy M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. 4A code of directions for 
avoiding most of the pains and dangers of 
child-bearing. A work whose excellence 
surpasses our power to commend. $1. 

“ Transmission: A Variation of Charac- 
ter through the Mother." By Georgiana 
B. Kirby. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. Paper, 25 cents. 


The author adduces many incidents 


from life in support of her leading propo- 
sition, that to the habit, avocation, and 
tone of mind of the mother the charac- 
teristies dominating in the temperament 
of the child are chiefly due, It should be 
read carefully by every woman who ex- 
pects to be a mother. 
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The C American Jnstitute of MBrenofogp 


Established April 20, 1866, by special act of the Legis/ature 


President, C. W. BRANDENBERG, N.D. 


of the State of New York 
Vice-President, Misa JESSIE A, FOWLER 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 


ETHNOLOGY 
Study of Races 


PHRENOLOGY 
Study of Character 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Study of Mind 


ANATOMY 


Study of Structure 


B 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Stüdy of Bodily 
Functions 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 
Study of Faces 


HYGIENE 
Study of Health 


All our readers and friends who are interested in the 
Study of Character aud the modern advanced thought con- 
nected with scientifie discoveries, should not hesitate to 
secure a training that will give them the capacity to double 
their usefulness and open the way to increase their influ- 
ence among their fellows. 


The curriculum adopted in the Institute is the result 
of a careful study of the needs of prospective students (a) 
forthose about to enter the lecture field; (5) for business pur- 
poses; (c) for men and women engaged in the professions. 

The subjects embrace: (1) The Principles of 
Phrenology. or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind; (2) General Anthropology. or the study of ian in 
his entirety ; (3) The Principles of Physiology, or an ex- 
planation of the functions of the body ; (4) The l'rinciples 
of Anatomy which treat of the structure of the body ; (5) 
The Principles of Physiognomy, the subject that accounts 
for the differences in faces ; (7) The Principles of Hygiene. 
or the subject of health and hints on how to obtain it ; 
(8) The Principles of Heredity, or the subject that accounts 
or the legacies left by parents and how to avoid evil ten- 
dencies ; (9) The Principles of Ethnology. which introduce 
us to our fellow men ; (10) The Principles of Oratory, or 
the art of speaking correctly. 

The above classification of subjects includes: The 
Temperaments; Brain Dissection ; the Objections and the 
Proofs of Phrenology; the Old and New Methods of 
Studying Phrenology : the Choice of Pursuits ; Adaptation 
in Marriage; Psycho-Physiology ; Brain Disorders ; The 
History of Phrenology up to date ; the Study of the Faces 
and National Characteristics, and the Practical Art of Ex- 
amining the Head from Living Subjects, Skulls. Casts, ete, 

What we recommend for students to do is: 

1. Take a private examination of character or one 
from photographs. 

2. Register for the course of instruction. 

3. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 

5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 

6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. 


The outlay of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the 


subject. 


No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers 


the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 
Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 
For terms and particulars apply to 


Go ql 


C 


M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
27 East 21st Street, New York City 
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PHRENOLOGY 


ABOUT YOURSELF 
WHAT YOU ARE 


WHAT YOU CAN BE 
AND 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 


Phrenology will disentangle the per- 
plexities of your past life and show the 
road to future success. 


Send Two-Cent Stamp for 


“SOME TALK ABOUT PHRENOLOGY " 


Examinations daily, 9 to 5. Send for 
Catalogue of Publications 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2lst St., New York 


| DR. FOREST'S y 
Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effecta of 
ee within the reach of 
alt. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
papaia, constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 

debility, anæmia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. Tt is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle a ji to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom ; 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of ex 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
Increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers slong 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weak 
organ can be restored, 

No.l, Six large wheels (1% In. aiameter), wide buff- 
ers; cross pieces locust; rosewood or black-walnat 

— all highly polished and finished; with book, 


No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50. 


| FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 24st St., New York 


The PHRENOLOGIGAL ANNUAL 


AND REGISTER or 


Phrenological Practitioners 


1902. PRICE 25 CENTS 
Edited by JESSIE A. FOWLER and D. T. ELLIOTT 


CONTENTS 
Contains the following Articles by the Graduates of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 


NOLOGY, Class of 1901 : 


"The Motive Temperament” and “(Comparison between William McKinley and Theodore 


Roosevelt, " by J. A. Fowler. 


‘The Usefulness of Phrenology, " Mrs. L, L, Plunkett 


“ Localization of Cerebral Functions 


" Julius Kuhn. 


“ Why Should the Phrenologist Study Hygiene?” by 0. 8 Wales. 
" The Temple of Phrenology, by Margaret I, Cox 
'" How Phrenology Helps the Speaker." J. A, Young. 


“Phrenology and Its Bearing on the Church and Ministry," by Rev. 


Alfred Ramey. 


" Phrenology and Education, " by E. E. Bellows 

Some Reasons Why People Do Not Believe in Phrenology, " By I. L. Dunham. 

* Phrenology and Adaptability in Marriage," by Wm. E Youngquist 

‘t How Phrenology Helps the Student in Dramatio Rending,'' Miss L. M. Plunkett, 
'' Hints to Students in the Field, " by Henry Cross, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


East 21st Street 
s 


New York 
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HOMO-CULTURE 


A Book on Marriage 
and Heredity 


By M. L. HOLBROOK,M.D. 
Price, $1.00 | 


treats of these two important subjects in a 
scientific, yet clear and aimple manner. 

It tells the early history of marriage ; of the 
idea] marriage; who should marry and who 
should not. It tells of heredity and prenatal 
influences and how these forces may be 
to improve the race. Jt contains the practical 
experience of one father and mother in the 
early care of their baby. In a word, it is just 
the book to put into the hands of any who 
contemplate marriage or desire to become 
better informed on this important subject. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Price by mail, $1.00, cloth binding 


FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 East 21st Street NEW YORK 


For Health, Strength, Vitality 


Read 
“HEALTH” 
A High Class Hlustrated Monthly devoted 


to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


“IT TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.” 


CHAT 


9UC. “°monrHs 


The phrenologist will tell 
you what qualities in busi- 
ness to cultivate and what 
to restrain, and CHAT will 
tell you how to do it. A 
bright, helpful, up-to-date 
magazine. Splendid publi- 
cation for young people. 


Manhattan Reporting Co. 


150 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


Dept. X 


On the staff of " HEALTH " are found the most brilliant writers and authort- 
ties on the subject of Preservation and Restoration of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by natural methods, absolutely without drugs. 

Editor PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.; Associate Editor M. L. HOLBROOK, 
M. D.; Editor Physical Culture Department, PROF. P. VON. BORCKMANN; Home 
Departmeut, HARRIET HEMIUP VAN CLEVR. 


Among its brilliant staff of contributors may be cited the foliowing names, which 
are, in themselves a guarantee of literary excellence: 
Countess de Chavanne Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
Henry Wood, Esq, Robert Walter, M. D, 
Edgar G. Bradford Albert Chavannes Susanna W. Dodds, M. D, 
Mrs, Hester M. Poole. Ellen Goodell Smith, M. D. Lorena Osborne Hunt 


cn In fact “HEALTH” contains a mine of valuable information upon 
TL eee the subject of health. Snbscription price $1 a year, single copies roc. 


We want to send a Sample Copy FREE to every reader of 
this publication. A postal card will bring youacopy . . 


Address HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. J. 


A. B. Jamison M.D. 
Jaimes Ravenscroft 


` 
Breaking a chain by Prof. Von 


Boeckmann. Editor of Phys- 


ical Culture Dept, 1562 Broadway, New York. 
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The Water Cap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. 


No drugs. A Christian family home. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NoRTH WATER GAP, MONROE Co., Pa. 


44 years in this work, 


MILLER'S HOTEL, 37-39-4l West 26th St., New York. 


Central Location 
Near Madison Sq 
Convenient, Cozy, 
Comtortable. 
Homelike 
Near Shopping and 
Amusement Distiict: 


Excellent Table. 
Health Foods 
Cereal Foods. 
Nut Foods. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
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A Character Sketch of 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, ESQ., M.P. 


By D. T. ELLIOTT, or LONDON. 


Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill rep- 
resents the City of Oldham in the 
resent Parliament, and bids fair to 
ome one of England's prominent 
statesmen in the near future. 

Notwithstanding his youth, he has 
already accomplished a large amount of 
work and gained considerable experi- 
ence in the general affairs of state and 
military exigencies. 

Educated at Harrow, he passed into 
Sandhurst in 1893, and passed out with 
honors in 1894; joined the 4th Hussars 
in 1895. In the following year he was 
in Cuba, and received the Order of 
Military Merit from Marshal Martinez 
Campos, and wrote letters to the “ Daily 
Graphic.” 

In the last frontier war in India he 
started as the correspondent of the 
“ Daily Telegraph ” and the “ Pioneer.” 
He is an author of some repute; his 
latest work deals with South African 
matters. His experiences in that coun- 
try will be fresh in the minds of our 
readers. 

Mr. Churchill is the eldest son of the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill, and his 
mother is an American, Like his father 
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before him, he styles himself a Tory 
Democrat. On general political sub- 
jects he is an advanced thinker, and 
exhibits a good share of excitability and 
impetuosity in style and manners. 

Mr. Spencer Churchill is an interest- 
ing study from the Phrenological stand- 
ard. We observe his fine physique and 
well-nourished body; the harmonious 
balance between the sanguine and ner- 
vous temperament, also his remarkable 
recuperative power; and these in com- 
bination add strength and vigor to his 
mental manifestations and give the in- 
tellect smartness that is characteristic 
of him. 

He is remarkably well matured for 
his years. This is the result of his 
splendid organization and self-confi- 
dence, rather than any outside influ- 
ence, for he is a type of man that will 
make opportunities instead of waiting 
for them to turn up, and he will not be 
slow to seize advantages that will tell 
in his favor. 

This acuteness and shrewdness is of 
considerable importance to him when 
in a tight corner; few men can wriggle 
out of a difficultv «o easv as he can, and 
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it is equally easy for him to give an ex- 
cellent reason for his methods and the 
particular line of thought he favors 
without committing himself; hence, it 
will be impossible for his opponents to 
successfully silence him by criticism, 
and equally impossible for his friends 
to elbow him on one side, for he is Mr. 
Winston Spencer Churchill, and is in 
every way capable of maintaining his 
individuality and asserting himself be- 
fore friend or foe. 

He will aim after notoriety and pop- 
ularity, and by his force of character 
and intellectual smartness will gain 
both. In justice to him we must add 
that he is perfectly sincere and con- 
scientious in his methods, and not dis- 
posed to act from any sordid motive. 
He can always justify himself and put 
on a bold front when the occasion re- 
quires it. He is a man of intense feel- 
ing, sympathy, and enthusiasm, and is 
capable of infusing the same spirit in 
the minds of his hearers. 

As an orator he will excel, for he is 
eloquent in the expression of his 
thoughts, fluent in speech, courageous 
in deliberating upon any unpopular 
subject, and equally independent of the 
opinions formed of his style, methods, 
and ideas. 

His style is peculiarly his own, for he 
is no copyist. This unique individual- 
ity will be the means of bringing him 
to the front, and we are quite sure that 
eventually he will take his place among 
the leading statesmen of the country. 
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In disposition he is genial, bland, and 
sociable; self-reliant and thorough in 
accomplishing his purposes. However 
much he may doubt the opinions of his 
opponents he will never doubt himself 
or his own abilities. This self-assur- 
ance and the fact that he is his father’s 
son have already brought him into 
prominence and placed his feet upon 
the first rung of the ladder of success. 

To bis credit he hae made good use 
of early advantages; thoroughness and 
industry have characterized him as a 
student, with the result that all his 
mental powers are alive, fully observant, 
and quick to grasp the intricate bear- 
ings of any complex subject of national 
importance. 

His general memory is well disci- 
plined, and it is perfectly easy for him 
to relate what he has seen or experi- 
enced, and this he can do in a very 
lucid and descriptive manner. He has 
a large fund of humor and is remark- 
ably quick at repartee. 

He is fully capable of turning to a 
profitable advantage his various mental 
powers, and where his personal inter- 
ests are concerned he will be very dis- 
ereet. This trait will not always appear 
prominent in his character, but he cer- 
tainly has more diplomacy than many 
will give him credit for. He is a man 
with broad sympathies, a hopeful nat- 
ure, with fine susceptibilities and high 
ideals, and is best characterized by in- 
tellectual acuteness, critical acumen, 
with a strong personality. 


How to Study the Mind 


THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SKULL. 
THE ORGAN OF BENEVOLENCE. 


“I expect to pass through this world but 
once; 

Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, 

Or any kindness I can show, to any fel- 
low human being, 

Let me do it now. 

Let me not defer or neglect it, for I shall 
not pass this way again." 
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DEFINITION. 


Definition of the organ of Benevo- 
lence is Liberality, Sympathy, Kind- 
ness, Tenderness, Philanthropy, a de- 
sire to do good, to reform and improve 
mankind; and it shows an interest in 
progressive measures. 
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LOCATION. the nostrils, and leaves deep lines by 


Th location of thia faculty is just Ne map of it, also lines across the fore- 


where we should expect to find it, name- 

ly, in the superior or first frontal con- _ LOCALIZED. 

volution, beneath the posterior superior 

pios of the frontal bone, immediate- It was localized by Dr. Gall, and in 
y before the large anterior fontanel, German is called Gutmiithigkeit. 


Photo by Rockwood, 


THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


Large Benevolence, Veneration, Firmnesa, Self-Esteem, and Individuality. 


forward of Veneration, and in front of WHEN LARGE. 

the union of the coronal suture with the , f 

sagittal. The frontal bones rise with an arched 
DIVISION. appearance above the organ of Human 


Nature, as is indicated in the skull 
. The organ has three parts or divis- accompanying this article, and was also 
loni The posterior part gives sympa- large in William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
thy; the middle part gives liberality; dell Phillips, Frederick Douglas, Henry 
he anterior part gives philanthropy. Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, and 

he physiognomical sign always ace Thomas Dixon, Jr. author of “The 
Companies breadth at the lower part of Leopard's Spots.” 
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WHEN SMALL. 


When the organ is small the head is 
low and retreating, and there is not 
much fulness in the posterior part of 
the frontal bone. 


IN COMBINATION. 


When this faculty is combined with 
other faculties, as, for instance, with 
large Friendship and &mall Acquisitive- 
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modifies the action before the person 
has had time to carry into effect the 
threat. When the animal propensities 
are smaller, a person will literally over- 
flow with kindness, sympathy, and prac- 
tical goodness, and reluctantly cause 
others trouble. When a person has 
large reasoning faculties he will be 
broad and liberal in views and philan- 
thropic in his ideas and engage in re- 
formatory matters. When Friendship 


ABNORMAL SKULL, NO. I. 


1. Benevolence, large. 2. Causality, large. 3. Firmness, full. 4. Philoprogenitiveness, large. 5. Destructiveness, small, 


6. Veneration, T. Self-Esteem, small, 


ness, a person is very ready to help 
friends, and with large Hope is espe- 
cially inclined to indorse and believe 
his friends. When Acquisitiveness is 
large, a person will give more sympathy 
and time than money. With large Ven- 
eration, and only a moderate degree of 
Acquisitiveness, will give freely to re- 
ligious objects. When Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are large, a person 
is generally more severe in Language 
than in actual deeds, for Benevolence 
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8, Continuity small, 


9 Inhabitiveness, 


and Parental Love are strongly devel- 
oped, a person is pre-eminently quali- 
fied to take care of children or the aged ; 
and if Hope, Human Nature, as well 
as Friendship and Philoprogenitiveness 
are well developed, a person will be fond 
of nursing and will succeed admirably 
in such a calling. 


DR. GALL’S DISCOVERY OF BENEVOLENCE. 


Dr. Gall was led to the discovery of 
this faculty by first calling it * Good- 
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ness of Heart,” and had in his service a 
servant who possessed a sweetness of 
disposition which Dr. Gall had never 
seen equalled. His friends frequently 
ssid to him that he ought to examine 
the head of his servant Joseph in order 
to account for his superiority of con- 
duct over other young men. One day, 
Dr. Gall was making a remark about 
the “ Goodness of Heart ” of his servant 
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that *he had in his eye three cases 
in which goodness of disposition was 
strongly marked," which led him to 
take casts of their heads. He placed 
them beside each other, and continued 
to examine them until he discovered a 
development common in the three. 
This he at last found, although the 
heads in other respects were differently 
formed. In the meantime he tried to 


ABNORMAL SKULL, NO, II. 


Photographed for the I'hrenological Journal by Lloyd T. Williams. 


Joseph, when the eldest daughter of a 
large family said to him: “ Ah, our 
brother Charles is exactly like him. 
You rnust positively examine his head. 
I cannot tell you how good a child he 
is.” 
It was then that Dr. Gall began to 
suspect that what he had called “ Good- 
ness of Heart” is not an acquired but 
an innate quality of the mind. He says 
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find similar cases in families, schools 
etc., that he might be in a condition to 
multiply and correct his observations. 
He extended his investigations to ani- 
mals also, and collected so great a num- 
ber of facts that there is no fundament- 
al quality or faculty whose existence 
and organ are better established than 
those of Benevolence. Some persons 
have objected to the fact that nature has 
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planted a faculty of Benevolence and 
another of Destructiveness in the same 
mind; but as man is confessedly a union 
of various qualities it is not difficult to 
see that we need both faculties to do 
the work of life. Shakespeare has 
shown us in some of his characters that 
it is possible for a man to possess large 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Benevolence, and in real life we have 
had occasion to examine many heads 
which possessed the energy and force 
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veloped, and who have shown a marked 
variation in disposition. He saved two 
puppies of a litter of five and watched 
their dispositions with the closest at- 
tention. Even before their eyes were 
opened he remarked upon the great dif- 
ference between them. One of them, 
when taken in the hand, testified that it 
was pleased, the other growled, whined, 
and struggled until it was put down. 
Scarcely were they fifteen days old 
when one indicated, by the motions of 


A GROUP OF PHILANTHROPISTS, 


William Lloyd Garrison, Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Frederick Douglas. 


that have come from these faculties, 
while the organ of Benevolence has been 
also apparent in the same individual. 
Robert Burns was an example of this 
combination of faculties. 


BENEVOLENCE IN ANIMALS. 


It is a fascinating study to see how 
Benevolence manifests itself in animal 
life. Dr. Gall mentions several animals 
whose heads have been differently de- 
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its tail, contentment and gentleness, not 
only toward other little dogs, but to per- 
sons who approached it. The other, on 
the contrary, never ceased to grumble 
and to bite everyone within its reach. 
Being aware of how much was attrib- 
uted to education, Dr. Gall charged 
those who habitually approached these 
animals to bestow equal kindness on 
each. He himself took great pains to 
soften the disposition of the ill-natured 
one, but nothing could change his char- 
acter. These two characteristics, name- 
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ly, of kindliness and ill-temper, showed 
themselves as long as the dogs lived; 
even the servants noticed a great dif- 
ference in disposition in these animals, 
and the difference in the development 
of their heads was equally conspicuous, 
says Dr. Gall. Many other instances 
could be given regarding the active de- 
velopment of this faculty and the want 
of it in animals. Children are very 
differently developed in this faculty. 
In one, the disposition to give away 
toys is very noticeable, while in others 
we have noticed no disposition to part 
with any book or toy, especially those 
that were favorites. 

The faculty is liable to disease, the 
same as with every other faculty. 

In the case of the skull (the photos 
of which illustrate this article) it will 
be noticed that it is ill-shaped in form; 
that the anterior portion is particularly 
high, while the posterior region falls 
away considerably from the union of 
the coronal and sagittal. 

The development of  Benevolence 
amounts to a disease, and we believe 
that the individual was similarly or- 
ganized as the philanthropist Goss, who 
gave away three fortunes, and would 
not think of himself. 

The organ of Firmness was only mod- 
eratelv developed in the skull, conse- 
quentlv there was not sufficient decision 
in the character to overcome the great 
sympathetic bias that the mind pos- 
sessed. The long posterior region, from 
the opening of the ear to the occipital 
spine, indicates a distinct love for chil- 
dren and a regard for their comfort and 
entertainment; but the person to whom 
this skull belonged possessed a charac- 
ter which could be easily imposed upon, 
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and, no doubt, bore the sufferings of 
others and carried unnecessary bur- 
dens. Disbelievers of the science will 
see at once the incongruities of a head 
with such unequal proportions, if they 
will take the pains to compare it with 
one that is low in the front and high 
in the crown; as heads differ in shape, 
so a difference of character manifests 
to correspond. Lord Bacon recog- 
nized the existence of Benevolence in 
one of his essays, where he says, *I 
think goodness, in this sense, the af- 
fecting of the wheel of men, which is 
what the Grecians call ‘ Philanthro- 
pia;’ and the word ‘humanity,’ as it 
is used, is a little too light to express 
it. Goodness I call the habit, and good- 
ness of nature the inclination. This, 
of all virtues and dignities of the mind, 
is the greatest, being the character of 
the divinity, and without it man is a 
busy, wretched, mischievous thing, no 
better than a kind of vermin. The in- 
clination to goodness is imprinted deep- 
lv in the nature of man, insomuch that 
if it issue not toward man it will take 
unto other living creatures, as it is seen 
in the Turks, a cruel people, who never- 
theless are kind to beasts, give alms to 
dogs and birds; in so much that—as 
Dusbechius reported—a Christian boy 
in Constantinople was nearly stoned for 
gagging, in a waggish mood, a long- 
billed fowl." 

The front view of the photograph in- 
dicates the height of the faculty from 
the anterior portion. In this portrait 
it will be seen that the sides of the head 
slope considerably, while Benevolence 
rises like a tower of strength or a pin- 
nacle above all the other surrounding 
faculties. 


HEALTH MAXIMS. 


Don't. go to bed with cold feet. 
Don't try to cool too quickly after vio- 


lent exercise. 


Don't neglect constipated howcls. 
Don’t sleep in the same under-garments 
you wear during the day. 
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People of Note. 


CECIL RHODES, THE NAPOLEON 
OF AFRICA. 


Cecil Rhodes, who was the uncrowned 
King of Africa, passed away before 
he saw his fond hopes realized. To 
deny that he was a power in the far 
East would be to say what was not 
true, for his influence spread from 
north to south, and east to west. He 
was hated by Kruger as a murderer, 
for he was believed to be the instigator 
of the Boer-British war. Had his plans 
been consummated as he formed them, 
the war would have been fought and 
won long ago. But he did not take 
everything into account, and even his 
last illness must have been a serious 
change of his plans. He did not plan 
to die, but to live. He has been truly 
called a “Colossus,” both physically 
and mentally speaking. He was un- 
deniably a schemer, and a very remark- 
able man. 

Looking at his portrait as a boy, one 
could have predicted with safety that 
he would show an iron will, tremendous 
force of character, executive ability, 
immense ambition, an aggressive spirit, 
and organizing skill. He shows his 
practical foresight in his Will, for he 
left the largest portion of his property 
to the extension of educational ideas 
and the furtherance of Imperialism. 
His great ambition was to color the 
map of Africa red, and it has been 
truly said that no generation in mod- 
ern times has produced a more con- 
spicuous figure than the Conqueror and 
Dictator—Rhodes. How he would 
have rejoiced to have seen the country 
of his adoption under the rule and dis- 
cipline of the country he worked for. 
One of the most remarkable things that 
can be said about Cecil Rhodes is that 
he always had a definite idea of what 
he wanted to do and of what he wished 
others to accomplish. His dreams were 
always of a large character. His am- 
bition did not carry him to extremes in 
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personal matters. He was simple in his 
tastes, but his Approbativeness and 
Sublimity were so active that his 
schemes were always stupendous. Very 
early in life he began to show autocratic 
sway at home. He chose to do just 
what he wanted to, and was willing to 
take the penalty of his childish dis- 
obedience. 

To show that Phrenology is rapidly 
taking hold of the public mind, through 
the public press, we quote a paragraph 
which recently appeared in a New 
York paper: 

* His head was of appropriate size— 
appropriate to his intelligence—though 
set on a rather heavy neck. His fore- 
head was high and broad, and his gray 
hair tumbled over it in a fashion per- 
ceptibly illustrative of the man’s scorn 
for conventionality. His face was 
rather red, his nose large, his eyes blue 
—very blue—and his mouth non-com- 
mittal.” 

* He had a great horror of old age.” 
says the artist Mortimer Mempes. “ We 
were both talking of growing old,” he 
continued. “As I sat by this great 
man and heard him talk, I realized the 
horror he had of. growing old. I 
thought of the work he had set himself 
to do; the pathos of the thing almost 
overpowered me, and I burst out with: 
* Rhodes, vou will never grow old; your 
mind is young and vou are young ; you 
must always be a boy. Rhodes loved 
me for it, and kept repeating in his 
exultant way, ‘I am a boy! I ama 
boy! Of course I shall never grow 
old!’ He drew himself up,—this huge 
body of his, and said, *I never felt 
younger !?? 

A story is told of him when he was a 
young man, just starting out with his 
dream of success. In his diamond min- 


ing. to carry out his schemes, he recog- 


nized that he needed rich and influential 
backers; so he paid a visit to the 
Rothschilds and laid his plans before 
them. They deliberated, as they knew 
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nothing of this enthusiast, but replied, 
“Come in a few days and we will give 
you our answer." “ Sir," said the am- 
bitious youth, *I will call upon you 
again in half an hour. If you have 
not then decided what to do, I shall go 
elsewhere.” Whereupon they saw he 
was not to be trifled with, and Rhodes 
went back to Africa with the Roths- 
childs’ financial backing. 

He was masterful to the last degree, 
and was possessed of abilities of an un- 
usual order. He was a many-sided 
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“What would you have done?” “I 


' Should have taken it," declared the Co- 


lossus, “and as many more roomfuls 
as they would have given me. It is of 
no use for us to have big ideas if we 
have not the money to carry them out." 

Cecil Rhodes was not yet fifty years 
old. He was about six feet tall, and 
possessed broad and massive chest and 
shoulders, hence gave an impression of 
enormous weight and strength. He 
worked in a way that was peculiar to 
himself. While often giving the im- 


THE LATE CECIL RHODES, 


1) Breath of head and large Destructiveness ; (2) Large Acquisitiveness ; (8) Large Cansality; (4) Immense Firmness ; 
(5) Large Individuality ; (6) Strong Ambition, or Large Approbativeness ; (7) Large Sublimity. , 


genius and became a power in business 
and politics. He was doggedly perse- 
vering, of indomitable will, and had 
occasional outbursts of imperiousness 
of will. 

A characteristic incident is told of 
General Gordon and Rhodes. Once 
General Gordon told Rhodes of the of- 
fer that had been made him by the 
Chinese government after the subjuga- 
tion of the Tae Pings—it was nothing 
more than a roomful of gold. 

“What did you do?” said Rhodes. 
“Refused it, of course,” said Gordon. 
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pression that he was lazy and indolent, 
he nevertheless worked with tremen- 
dous persistency, and instead of being 
the easy-going merchant that he was 
sometimes taken for being, he was a 
giant to work, a self-made monarch, 
and, in fact, possessed a daring that 
will make him a figure in history, not 
only for his immense wealth (of $20,- 
000,000, more or less), but for the en- 
terprises he engineered, and for the 
achievements that he carried through. 
Mr. Rhodes was born July 5, 1853, 
in the small English town of Bishop 
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Stortford, Herts, England, being the 
fifth son of a clergyman, Hev. Francis 
William Rhodes. He was educated at 
home until he was eight years old, and 
then was sent to the little grammar 
school in his native place. He showed 
aptness in history, geography, French, 
religion, and the classics. 


MRS. ELLA A. BOOLE, PH.D. 


. Heads are not all alike, and when 
we find that a woman resembles both 
father and mother we realize that she 
has a duality of power that gives her 
exceptional force of character. In 
the subject of our present sketch we 
find that Mrs. Boole takes after her 
father in her constitutional vigor, her 
large and active brain, her will-power 
and determination of mind, and her 
capacity to take responsibilities upon 
herself. 

From her mother she has probably 
inherited her strong social nature, her 
broad sympathies, and her keen intui- 
tion. She is exceptionally capable in 
diagnosing character and in under- 
standing the keynote of the people 
with whom she associates. 

Physiologically speaking, she has a 
strong hold on life, and some of her 
family must have lived to a good old 
age; and debarring accident and the 
overtaxing of her strength, she can 
calculate on living out her full span 
of life, which will be above the aver- 
age tenure. 

She is able to recuperate readily 
when exhausted, and with a night’s 
rest is ready to continue her mental 
activity. She is not one who will be 
easily overcome by impediments that 
may loom up in her horizon, for she 
marshals her forces in such a way as 
to enable her to overcome difficulties 
under which others would sink. The 
base of her brain gives her executive 
power, energy, grit, and a considera- 
ble amount of wiriness to cope with 
the plans of her intellect. She is sci- 
entific as well as shows a tendency to 
philosophize about a subject. We do 
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not often find that a person is both 
scientifie and philosophical; for either 
a mind is engrossed with facts and 
unable to work out a philosophy, or 
else it is given to mental reflection 
and cares but little about details. 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer have 
shown two types of mind that vary 
almost as widely as the poles; each 
one had his particular bent of 
thought. 

In Mrs. Boole we find a harmony of 
intellect that is capable of gathering 


MRS, ELLA A. BOOLE, 


facts and of putting them to practical 
use, and also the capacity to weave out 
the “Why” and the “ Wherefore,” 
the cause and effect, and the intellect- 
ual rhythm which comes from a philo- 
sophic and reasoning trend of mind. 
Her central faculties are also well de- 
veloped, which indicate not only that 
she is a keen observer of men and 
things, but also that she is analytical, 
comparative, and capable of drawing 
a corollary between various lines of 
thought. 

Her moral qualities are strongly ac- 
centuated, especially in giving her a 
keen sense of justice, integrity, and 
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power to show the equity of law. She 
would have made a fine lawyer and a 
splendid judge, for she is logical in 
her reasoning and is able to unite jus- 
tice with mercy. Benevolence is a 
powerful stimulus in her character 
and gives her the capacity to do phil- 
anthropic work. 

She has wonderful versatility of 
mind and is able to suit herself to 
many conditions and trying circum- 
stances in life. She has strong ad- 
ministrative power and knows how to 
wield immense influence in a mixed 
audience; in fact, she would rather 
speak or preach to an audience com- 
posed of men and women rather than 
to those of only her own sex. Her 
mind is an expanding one. She takes 
a wide conception of ideas and truths, 
and is not narrowed down to a small 
point, nor is she inclined to consult 
only personal or selfish motives in the 
aims she has before her. 

She has that kind of ambition that 
makes her anxious to succeed in what- 
ever she undertakes to do, but she has 
less of the ambition that seeks to 
gain the appreciation or flattery of 
others. If she had a difficult or dis- 
agreeable matter to settle she would 
do so with more tact than ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred would 
show. . 

She has more than an average de- 
gree of constructive ability, which 
would have manifested itself in engi- 
neering if she had been a boy rather 
than a girl. It should show itself in 
organizing ability and capacity to do, 
to say and to write out her ideas in a 
remarkably effective way. She hates 
to be under obligation to anyone and 
will not ask favors if she can possibly 
help it. 

She has a keen sense of order and 
takes delight in seeing how nature is 
based upon a distinct plan of method 
and'system; how the seasons follow 
each other in successive development; 
and in psychology she would be inter- 
ested to watch the growth of a child's 
mind, and by the aid of Phrenol- 
ogy her Human Nature would have a 
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basis for her calculations. Her Order 
shows itself in all her mental work 
and enables her to get through a vast 
amount of it. 

Her Language is largely developed 
and enables her to express through it 
the ready ideas that come to her mind, 
often on the spur of the moment, 
when carrying out an effective and 
important campaign. Wit and humor 
are the seasoning of her Language. 

Thus, as a woman among women, 
she will be known for her conscien- 
tious scruples, her keen sympathies, 
her interest in the masses, her versa- 
tility of mind and capacity to do a 
great variety of work; for her admin- 
istrative power to settle and arrange 
comprehensive lines of work; for her 
strong maternal spirit, and for her 
constancy of attachment. She could 
have excelled in the study of law, for 
she seems to have inherited peculiar 
power to look into, weigh, and con- 
sider the “pros” and “cons” of 
things. Secondly, as a public speaker, 
for she has a ready command of Lan- 
guage and the power to understand 
how to present her ideas to others. 
Thirdly, in some ingenious or con- 
structive work where her capacity to 
use up material would be brought into 
play, especially when engineering a 
large campaign or convention, even 
if not in mechanical engineering. 
Fourthly, as a teacher, moral expo- 
nent, a lay-pastor or missionary; and 
fifthly, as a capable business woman. 


Mrs. Ella Alexander Boole was born 
in Van Wert, O., attended the graded 
schools, after which she entered the 
University of Wooster, being graduated 
in 1878. Her record in college was 
among the first in her class, and she 
was awarded the first prize in the 
Junior Oratorical Contest. 

After teaching in the high school of 
her native town for five years, she was 
married to the Rev. William H. Boole, 
an honored member of the New York 
East Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 
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She dates her interest in the tem- 
perance work to the time of the Cru- 
sade, when as a school girl she came in 
touch with that mighty movement. 

Her platform work began in 1883, 
and she has given the best years of her 
life to the prosecution of religious and 
philanthropie work. 

She has been an officer in the State 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
since 1885, having served as correspond- 
ing secretary, first vice-president, and 
secretary of the Young Woman's 


Branch. . She held the position of sec- 
retary of the Young Woman's Branch 
in the National W. C. T. U. for three 
years, but resigned upon being elected 
president of the State in 1898. "This 
position she still holds. 

As a member of the New York City 
Woman's Press Club, and chairman of 
the Woman's Anti-Vice Committee of 
New York City, she is well known 
among literary and philanthropic wom- 
en, while her platform experience er- 
tends over half the nation. 


LONGEVITY. 
“THE DAYS OF OUR YEARS ARE THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN.” 


By THE Rev. JosepH Parker, D.D. 


In a recent sermon, which Dr. Parker 
preached on his seventieth birthday, he 
said, in part: “The days of our years 
are three score years and ten (Psalms 
xc. 10), a mere handful, not worth 
talking about, coming and going and 
vanishing, and leaving hardly any trace 
on the memory, but many scars and 
wounds on the heart. I have wasted 
seventy years of life, wasted nearly all 
the days. I have had glimpses of bet- 
ter things, and made some efforts after 
them, but, taking them as a whole, I 
am ashamed of them, and wish, with 
some reservation, that I had never lived 


them. ‘Would you live your life over - 


again, if you could?’ ‘Not for ten 
thousand worlds and each world a dia- 
mond.’ ‘ Has it been very disappoint- 
ing and bitter?’ * Much more so, with 
exceptions, marked brilliant, emphatic, 
forever memorable. The roots and 
sources of new hymns and psalms and 
hallelujahs, greater than ever blown by 
the trumpet. But it is on the whole 
sad enough, mysterious.’ ‘Why is it 
so?’ * A little child dying before it has 
uttered its first word, and the old man 
sighing to be released, and God reign- 
ing over all? They sav God is Love; 
this is said by millions of grateful 
hearts and voices, and I gladly join that 
infinite chorus: still we sometimes feel 
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so sad that the thorn lives longer than 
the rose. 

“There are three things that keep 
always before me and give me a meas- 
ure of steadiness, and that keep me 
from suicide. I will tell you what they 
are, and they may be of help to you 
sometimes when your knees give way 
and you are reeling as if drunk, but not 
with wine. First, Life is short, yet 
long; second, Life needs help; third, 
The help of Jesus Christ. 

“The first idea that comes to me in 
these moods is that life is short—yet so 
long. It is a contradiction in number; 
it is a paradox in reality. How short 
our life is!—A flash—then gone! How 
long, then, will this black-robed pro- 
cession unwind itself and get around 
the road, and pass the corner, that we 
may not see it any more. 

“ What is your life?—seventy years. 
* Nothing of the kind; this is quite a 
poets mistake; my life three score 
years and ten? Oh, no, no? What are 
vou upto, about five? * Well, not much. 
There may be five years struck off the 
seventy for many purposes of life. 
Now vou are sixty-five. How much of 
vour time do you spend in sleep? 
‘Why, I am told that from six to eight 
hours out of the twenty-four should be 
given to sleep? Why, that is a third 
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of your lifetime. And what is the third 
of sixty-five, and deduct that from 
sixty-five. Why, the days of your 
years are getting down to about forty. 
And how many of those days and years 
will you spend in weariness and weak- 
ness under the doctor's care and the 
nurse's attention? And you think that 
business in a city is in great danger 
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score of three score years and ten, ac- 
cording to poetic license; where are 
you now? So this little quantity is en- 
croached upon sometimes, turned to 
waste; and what time have we for the 
deeper thought concerning the deeper 
life? Well, we are so busy that we have 
abolished family devotion and exer- 
cises. Our fathers used to be given to 
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(1) Circumference of head, 24 inches; (2) height, 16 inches; (3) Large Causality ; (4) Large Comparison ; 
(5) Large Sublimity ; (6) Large Approbativeness., 


because you are not there. What does 
that bring your life down to? It takes 
off some years. So it may; and then 
you have what you call your holidays 
and recreations—yes, when you are 
supposed not to be strenuously engaged 
in life, but to be recruiting and renew- 
ing and gathering up your strength for 
some further effort. How does your 
&ge stand now? You began with a 
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that sort of thing, but now—the train, 
the "bus, and I am due in the city in 
an hour. How much is there for the 
really important and solid thinking that 
ought to form part of every life that 
means to end in something worthy of 
manhood? This is the first thought 
that gives me steadiness. Then life is 
so long. Oh, when will the reunion 
take place? Our greatness is in our 
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consciousness, its largeness, its intelli- 
gence, its sanctification; that is how we 
stand. 

* Second.— Life needs help; the 
strongest man will say that, however 
rich a man is he cannot do without some 
other man. The weakest may help the 
strongest; it is a wonderful thing this, 
that we all need help, if not to-day, yet 
to-morrow. A child can open the gate 
for a horseman; a mouse may let a 
lion at liberty; and the very poorest 
creature can put a terrible check upon 
atheism. A man has ten thousand 
acres, and yet he feels sometimes as if 
the hug of a little child round his neck 
would be worth the whole thousand ten 
times over. The man cannot live upon 
acres; the man cannot live on balances 
at the bank; he does not despise any 
of them, but he puts them into their 
right place, and says, 

“*Oh, for the touch of a banished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still.’ " 


That is the second thought that 
comes to me, is that life needs help and 
true sympathy; just a hand to ease in 
an extremity. 

“ And the third thought is, the help 
of Jesus Christ, that no help can be 
given to man so gracious, so complete, 
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as the help that is given by the Son of 
God. On these three grounds I stand; 
millions stand on the same ground and 
praise the same Saviour. Jesus Christ 
says, ‘Call upon me in the day of 
trouble. Nobody else will want to see 
you. Look upon Me; look in your 
diary and you will find the day of 
trouble is a disengaged day, a vacant 
line; others will come to you on all the 
other days; but call upon Me, and I 
will fill up that space for you.’ Jesus 
Christ will go where no one else can go. 
I have seen the Saviour in sick cham- 
bers these sixty years of ministry. I 
have met Him again and again, as it 
were, by appointment of His own mak- 
ing, and I have seen Him in the sick 
chamber—no woman 60 gentle, no nurse 
so careful, no doctor so healing. 

“ The Saviour came into the room as 
the light came. Whoever knew the Son 
to thunder at the window and say, I 
want to come in? Never. Only the 
dying have seen Death. We think we 
have seen Death, but we have not. But 
how easy to die! It is the living that is 
the hard part, when such friends die, 
who has really died? We will sav, with 
the great poet, that when such friends 
part ’tis the survivor dies.” 

See the editorial column.—Ep. P. J. 


The Food of Man. 


No. II. 


(See page 123 for No. I.) 
By Dr. E. P. MILLER. 


A conspicuous example from Bible 
history exhibiting the value of simple 
food in developing strength of body, is 
that of Samson. The angel of the Lord 
appeared to the wife of Monoah and 
told her that she was to “ bear a son,” 
and he said unto her: “ Therefore, be- 
ware, I pray you, and drink not wine 
nor strong drinks, nor eat any unclean 
things.” Samson, the son born under 
these instructions, is regarded as the 
strongest man that ever lived. Neither 
a Sandow nor a Corbett could equal 
him in physical strength. He was able 
to “rend the strong young lion as he 
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would a kid;" he carried the gates of 
Gaza with their two posts on his shoul- 
der to the top of a great hill. The 
strongest cords and ropes with which 
he was bound were broken as though 
they were tow burned by the fire. He 
slew a thousand Philistines single- 
handed, and he raised the temple from 
its foundation and destroyed thousands 
of the Philistines by the fall thereof. 

Another noted example: 

After Ncbuchadnezzar had captured 
Joachim, King of Judea, he gave or- 
ders that “certain of the children of 
Israel and of the king's seed, and the 
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princes, children in whom there was no 
blemish, well-favored and skillful in all 
wisdom and cunning, in knowledge, 
and understanding science, and such as 
had ability in them, to stand in the 
king's palace, and whom they might 
teach the learning and the tongue of 
the Chaldeans. 

* And the king appointed them 
daily provision of the king’s meat and, 
of the wine which he drank. So nour- 
ishing them three years, that at the end 
thereof they might stand before the 
king. Among the children of Judea 
thus chosen were Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael and Azariah." 

* But Daniel purposed in his heart 
that he would not defile himself with 
a portion of the king's meat, nor with 
the wine which he drank; therefore he 
requested of the prince that he might 
not.defile himself. As Daniel was in 
great favor and tender love with the 
prince, the prince said unto Daniel: ‘I 
fear, my lord, the king, who has ap- 
pointed your meat and your drink; for 
why should he see your faces worse lik- 
ing than the children which are of 
your sort? Then shall ye make me 
endanger my head to the king." 

“Then Daniel said to Melzar, whom 
the prince had set over Daniel, Hana- 
niah, Mishael and Azariah: ‘Prove thy 
servants, I beseech you, ten days; let 
them give us pulse to eat and water to 
drink. Then let our countenances be 
loked upon before you and the coun- 
lenance of the people that eat of the 
portions of the king's ment, and as 
thou sees, deal with thy servants.’ 

“So he consented to them in this 
matter and proved them ten days. And 
at the end of the ten days their counte- 
nances were fairer and fatter in flesh 
than all the children which did eat of 
the portion of the king's meat. 

“Then Melzar took away the portion 
of the king’s meat and the wine which 
they should drink, and gave them 

pulse. They were thus fed for three 
years on pulse and water. (Pulse here 
means vegetarian food, leguminous 
Plants, cereals, etc.) 

“As for these four children, God 
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gave them knowledge and skill, in all 
learning and wisdom, and Daniel had 
understanding in all visions and 
dreams. 

* Now at the end of the days that the 
king had said he would bring them in, 
then the prince of the eunuchs brought 
them in before Nebuchadnezzar. 

* And the king communed with 
them, and among them all was found 
none like Daniel, Hananiah, Mischael 
and Azariah; therefore stood they be- 
fore the king and in all matters of wis- 
dom and understanding the king in- 
quired of them he found them ten times 
better than all the magicians and as- 
trologers that he had in his realm." 

Another example: The angel ap- 
peared unto Zachariah and told him 
that his wife Elizabeth was to bear a 
son. He said unto him: “ His name 
shall be called John, and thou shalt 
have joy and gladness, and many shall 
rejoice at his birth. He shall be great 
in the sight of the Lord and shall 
drink neither wine nor strong drink, 
and he shall be filled with the Holy 
Ghost from his mother's womb." 

These examples show that purity of 
life, great moral force, vigorous intel- 
lectual power, great physical strength 
and the beauty of body and soul are 
eompatible with vegetarian living. 
Fruits, nuts and grains are not only 
the most healthful, but the most invig- 
orating, both to mental, moral and 
physieal conditions of man. All ani- 
mals noted for muscular strength and 
endurance or used as beasts of burden 
are vegetarians. 

There will be no slaughter-houses in 
the millenial age; there will be no 
meat-markets, no gilded saloons or to- 
bacco stores in the New Jerusalem. 
John the Revelator, however, tells us 
what we shall sce there: 

* And he shewed me a pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, proceed- 
ing from the throne of God in the 
Lamb. In the midst of the stream of 
it and on either side of the river was 
there the tree of life, which bare twelve 
manner of fruit, and yielded her fruit 
every month, and the leaves of the tree 
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were for the healing of the nation. And 
there shall be no more curse, but the 
throne of God and the Lamb shall 
be in it, and his servants shall serve 
him.” 

Butcher shops are no place to receive 
lessons on ethical culture or for im- 
proving the morals of the young. Ask 
a child which he prefers to visit, a meat 
market or a flower garden, and what 
will the answer be? Flowers, fruits, 
pictures, works of art, gardens, orch- 
ards, vineyards, groves, fields, water- 
falls, lakes, rivers, ravines, mountains 
and valleys all have attraction for 
young folks. 
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The human family are fond of live 
animals, but not of dead ones. To 
establish health, to improve the morals, 
to increase happiness in this life, we 
must plant more orchards, cultivate 
greater varieties of fruits, nuts and 
leguminous plants. A soft peach, a 
mellow apple, or a ripe orange is far 
better as a stimulant to a torpid liver 
than pills and powders. To raise the 
Standard of morality, to improve the 
race physically, intellectually and so- 
cially, let all abstain from alcoholic 
stimulants and unnatural food and eat 
more freely of fruits, nuts and grains 
at each and every meal. 
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Hygienic Notes, Comments, Readings, Etc. 
By Dr. M. L. Horsnoor. 


EATING HABITS OF SOME 
MONARCHS. 


The following information has been 
obtained for “The Vegetarian,” and 
goes to show that many of our living 
monarchs are, if not vegetarians, in 
favor of the vegetarian diet and princi- 
ples. The most beautiful, and certain- 
ly one of the most learned queens in 
Europe, the Queen of Portugal, is al- 
most a vegetarian. A few months ago 
her Majesty was very indisposed, and, 
on consulting one of the court physi- 
cians, he said: “ Your Majesty, as I 
have said over and over again, must eat 
more meat; this is absolutely essential 
if your Majesty wishes to get back your 
strength." A few weeks afterward the 
Queen, on seeing the same doctor, said 
very cheerfully: “Ah! You see, doc- 
tor, I am quite well and strong now; I 
never felt better in my life!" “ Yes, 
your Majesty," replied the medico in a 
very convinced manner, *I knew the 
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cause of your weakness; I said you re- 
quired more meat, if you remember? " 
** Yes," answered the Queen, very slyly, 
“you did. Since your advice I have 
given up eating meat altogether, doctor, 
and now you see the result!" The 
King of Sweden, who so recently visited 
our shores, gets through, perhaps, more 
work in the course of a day than any liv- 
ing monarch, and yet his Majesty scarce- 
ly ever touches meat or fish in any 
shope or form. A certain very power- 
ful, but not very much loved Swed- 
ish nobleman said once to the King: 
* Why, your Majesty, I eat every day 
nearly half-a-pound of beef almost raw; 
there is nutriment in that!” His Maj- 
esty replied very quietly: “ Ah! Count 
! what a pity it is that I do not 
possess some territory where cannibal- 
ism prevails!) You would make a splen- 
did Governor of such a country!” 
The nobleman is still meditating. 

The Princess of Wales is such a small 
meat eater that her Royal Highness 
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might practically be called a vegetarian. 
Quite recently the Princess visited a 
well-known vegetarian restaurant in 
London—visited it unrecognized—and 
apparently enjoyed a hearty meal. 
“Yes,” replied her Royal Highness 
afterward to a friend, who enquired 
whether the food was palatable, “ I had 
the most delicate food, served in the 
most delicate manner; it was all delic- 
ious. What I particularly noticed dur- 
ing the time I was in the room,’ went 
on the Princess, “was the remarkably 
bright, happy, intelligent appearance of 
all the vegetarian diners. I thought to 
myself: ‘Who can doubt but that such 
a diet as this is delightful and refining? 
It stands to reason that it must be sol ^ ? 

In conclusion we might mention that 
the young Queen of Holland is so de- 
lighted with the vegetarian diet, and so 
sure of the good results following such 
8 diet, that her Majesty has quite re- 
cently started a vegetarian club in Am- 
sterdam, and on more than one occa- 
sion Queen Wilhelmina has earnestly 
advocated the vegetarian cause by writ- 
ing articles to various papers—articles 
which have been favorably received.— 
the London “ Vegetarian.” 


INSECTIVOROUS ANIMALS. 


The insectivora are an order of sim- 
ple animals low in type, small and ugly. 
The hedgehog is one of them, one of the 
largest. Bats and moles belong to the 
insectivora. According to Professor 
Scott, they are all of a low order of in- 
telligence. "They are dull and stupid, 
the smell being the only highly devel- 
oped sense. The brain is of a low type. 

In highly intelligent animals the 
brain is always large, especially that part 
called the cerebral hemisphere. 

In intelligent animals the surface of 
the cerebral hemisphere is folded and 
convoluted, to increase the surface with- 
out increasing the necessity for blood. 

The insectivora cannot be made 
agreeable pets, as can the dog, cat, and 
even seals, which have most extraordi- 
nary intelligence, and can be taught 
complicated tricks. 
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The hedgehog, in the dusk, will some- 
times run almost into a man without no- 
ticing him; but instantly he gets a whiff 
of his odor, he will roll himself into a 
prickly ball not to be handled without 
gloves. 

The insectivora have pointed snouts, 
with teeth sharp and cutting, because 
they are abmost exclusively flesh eaters. 

Insectivora (meaning insect - eaters) 
are exceedingly useful to farmers. 
They are almost all nocturnal animals, 
rarely to be seen in the daytime, a great 
many, of them living underground. 
Moles are confined entirely to subter- 
ranean life. Others keep in burrows 
and holes and crevices of the rocks, com- 
ing out only at twilight. Others appear 
only in the dark night. 

The prejudice against the insect- 
eaters is a serious mistake of man. 
There is no kind of animal beyond hu- 
man ingenuity to keep in check; but 
many insects are inordinate plagues, the 
greatest enemies of our forests and fruit 
trees. 

The small size and infinite multitude 
of insects, and the extraordinary rapid- 
ity with which they multiply, give them 
superiority of adaptation, which is sim- 
ply beyond conception and control It 
is the worst possible policy to make war 
upon the enemies of these pests. 

The insectivora are the most efficient 
enemies of insect pests. 'They are abso- 
lutely harmless, except that the mole 
will disfigure the lawn by the tunnels 
he bores under it; and these are readily 
rolled smooth again. 

Mole traps should be strictly forbid- 
den by law, for moles live upon various 
insects injurious to vegetation. 

The teeth of insectivora are sharp and 
pointed and so disposed that they keep 
each other sharp by wearing past each 
other, instead of coming in direct con- 
tact. 

The insectivora do not masticate their 
prey—simply catching, killing, and 
swallowing it. 

A mole will starve to death in a day 
or two if not fed. This greediness 
makes it a most valuable ally against in- 
sects. 
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The insectivora in many points re- 
semble the lower and less differentiated 
members of a great many other groups. 

The lowest members of the rodents, or 
gnawing animals, and the oldest forms 
of true flesh-eaters, or carnivora, come 
down to a plane almost indistinguish- 
able from the insectivora. 

The insectivora—with very few ex- 
ceptions—have five toes on each foot. 
This is a permanent number, which is 
never exceeded, except in monstrosities. 
No matter what the number of toes in 
the existing representetives, as in the 
mole, which hag only one, if you get his 
fossi] history he always goes back to the 
five-toed animals. 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE. 


Many men in business or other 
eareers who do not succeed so well as 
they think their talents entitle them to 
like to think that success is mainly a 
matter of accident, and that “luck” 
was against them. That one word 
*]uck" is the whole philosophy of 
some men: it does not explain any- 
thing, but it does what is more pleas- 
ing to persons of their disposition— 
enables them to dispense with explana- 
tions. We may say in general that 
there is a fatal disposition in most men 
not to recognize facts, not to perceive 
that things are woven together in the 
iron bands of law, and that nothing 
stands wholly out of relation to any 
other thing. This is the tendency 
which it should be the chief object of 
education to combat. What we require 
to do is to build up in the mind, little 
by little, but with undeviating purpose, 
the belief that things hang together, 
and that the business of the intellect is 
to diseover the laws or principles of 
their association. We should teach that 
there is order in the universe, which 
should and must—unless our lives are 
to be marred by failure—be responded 
to by a certain order in our thoughts. 
We should teach on every occasion, 
and with every possible variety of il- 
lustration, that nothing can be done 
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wisely or well that is not done upon 
system; that random words are vain; 
that random thoughts are vain; that 
no mental effort is worth anything that 
is not dominated by some clear pur- 
pose, and that does not connect itself 
with previously acquired knowledge.— 
Dr. Yeomans. 


MAN’S ENDURANCE. 


The power of man to endure is often 
very great. This is shown in his abil- 
ity to ascend to great heights, as in bal- 
loon ascensions and mountain climbing. 
In going up in a balloon, there is no 
effort as in climbing, and this enables 
one to ascend higher, sometimes to six 
miles or over, but here the air is so rare 
he must have oxygen to breathe or he 
would collapse. 

The highest point to which man has 
ever climbed is 23,393 feet. This is the 
height of Acongagua, the loftiest sum- 
mit of the main cordillera of the Andes. 
The question to be now considered is 
whether he will ever be able to reach 
29,000 feet. We live at the bottom of 
an ocean of air, and our bodies are 
specially adapted for life at low levels; 
consequently, when we are placed in 
unusual conditions, such as exist at 
great heights, we are affected in various 
ways. Respiration becomes difficult, 
the circulation of the blood is altered, 
the heart is fatigued, “ mountain sick- 
ness" is experienced, lassitude and ex- 
haustion follow. 

In spite of all this, it is the opinion 
of all those who have given the subject 
careful consideration that the ascent of 
Mount Everet is possible. Signor An- 
gelo Mosso, one of the greatest authori- 
ties on human physiology, has devoted 
years of research to the effects of high 
altitudes on the human frame. He 
says: “I am convinced that man may 
reach the summit of Everet without 
gerious sufferings." 

The reason, Signor Mosso tells us, 
why so few have attempted.the ascent 
of the highest peaks on the face of the 
earth, is the conviction that man cannot 
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withstand the rarefied air of these alti- 
tudes. His own experiments and ob- 
servations, however, give us the assur- 


ance that man will be able slowly to * 


accustom himself to the diminished 
barometric pressure of the Himalayas. 
“If birds,” he says, “ fly to a height of 
29,000 feet, man ought to be able to 
reach the same altitude at a low rate of 
progress.” 

An individual would have to be 
found who would acclimatize himself 
during a slow rate of progress, in order 
to reach the top in conditions of health 
and strength. His victualling arrange- 
ments must be generously, but prudent- 
ly made, more especially as the last 
stages would have to be performed very 
slowly. Mountain expeditions have 
hitherto been proved to adopt too rapid 
a rate of ascent. The nervous system 
consequently has not time to accustom 
itself to the action of the rarefied air, 
nor the organisms to the cold; the 
fatigue of the ascent consumes the 
strength of the climber, and leaves him 
no time to regain it. 


AXIOMS OF HUMAN LOVE. 


Dr. Paolo Montegazza, a scholar of 
international reputation, has made an 
exhaustive study of the human emo- 
tions. Some of his conclusions, re- 
corded in “The Physiology of Love,” 
are as follows: 

To say that in life we can love but 
once is to utter one of the greatest ef- 
fronterics of which love is daily guilty. 

To pretend that a prudent marriage 
generates love is the same as to sow 
pumpkins and wish them to produce 
melons. 

To please a woman is a phrase that 
expresses the sum of a hundred virtues 
and a thousand artifices. 

He who has loved and has been loved, 
even for a day, has no right to curse life. 

To preserve the love of a man or a 
woman it is necessary, after having 
won it, to win it again every dav. 

One can love platonically for life, as 
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one can be a great man without having 
ever won a battle, invented a machine, 
or written a book; but in one case and 
the other humanity has the right to ask : 
* A quoi bon? "—What is the good of 
it? 

It is our own fault if we are not 
loved. This dogma is eternal as the 
world, ancient as man, immutable as 
the laws which govern the physics of 
the universe. 

The woman we love is always an 
angel; she is mother, sister, daughter, 
wife. The woman we do not love is only 
a female, even were she as beautiful as 
the Fornarina, as plastic as the Venus 
of Milo. 

Waiting cures caprices and strength- 
ens true love; waiting kills false loves 
and makes the true ones great and no- 
ble; to wait means to be sincere, pru- 
dent, good, holy. 

To love for an hour is natural to 
every animal; to love for a day is 
natural to every man ; to love for a life- 
time belongs to a few men and to the 
angels; to love for a lifetime and one 
creature only is of the gods. 

The Phrenologist will not disagree 
with much of the above, though he may 
add to it. 


FOOD AND WORK. 


Food and Work—or Food and Diet 
in their relation to Health and Work— 
together with several hundred receipts 
for wholesome foods and drink, M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D., is thus noticed by the 
Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal: 

* A very interesting book and full of 
valuable information with a leaning to 
vegetarianism. Every physician should 
learn the views of others in any branch 
of his profession, and there is very 
much of value in the suggestions of 
simple diet, given in that book. The 
receipts for the preparation of dietary 
articles are the best we have seen, and 
will be read with interest by other than 
medical men. We sincerely hope the 
book may have a large sale.” 
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* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


Child Culture. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
Bx Aunt DEBORAH. 


566.—Dr. E. B. W., and grandchil- 
dren.—In some cases it is not possible 
to do a woman justice while she lives, 
because one is too near to the personal- 
ity to realize all that she does, and so 
some people are honored more after they 
have passed away than while living. 
This can hardly be said in the present 
subject of our sketch, who was beloved 
by everyone who knew her, and she 
lived long enough to be appreciated by 
a wide circle of friends. Although she 
has now passed to another sphere of 
activity, yet she will ever remain in our 
memory, and through her example, her 
good works will continue for years to 
come. 

The picture before us shows her to be 
in the company of her two grandchil- 
dren, whom she as dearly loved as her 
own two boys; in fact, she was never so 
happy as when she had children around 
her who needed her immediate help and 
attention. 

As her head indicated, she was a true 
philanthropist in every sense of the 
word. Her motto seemed to be, “ For- 
getfulness of self and thoughtfulness of 
others.” Her well of sympathy was 
ever full, and her whole life was de- 
voted to doing good. 

Her organ of Benevolence was re- 
markably developed. This was the key- 
note of her character, It unlocked the 
hearts of all who came to her. As a 
mother and grandmother she displayed 
a sweet and loving character. 

The organ that was the inspiration 
of her life was Hope, Never was there 
a more cheerful person to be found. It 
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did not matter how hard the task, or 
diffieult the way, she always had a solu- 
tion for the most difficult problems, and 
her Benevolence and Hope, together 
with her moral courage, helped her 
miraculously in smoothing out all im- 
pediments in her way. 

She was a true-born physician, and 
many were the ones who felt the mag- 
netism of her medical advice. It did 
not matter to her the color or race, the 
age or sex of her patients. She was 
alike to all, faithful, true, earnest, help- 
ful, and sympathetic. She had a natu- 
ral gift for scientific work—scientific in 
the sense of being practical, far-sighted, 
intuitive, and accurate in her deduc- 
tions. Thus where only a theoretical 
physician had charge of the case, and 
failed to find an accurate remedy, her 
practical common-sense judgment led 
her far ahead of the mere theorist. She 
had many accessories to being a skilful 
physician; for instance, her voice was 
musical and soothing; her manner was 
womanly and quiet. She knew the 
value of a mother's love and affection, 
therefore her place in the world will be 
an unfilled gap in many families. 

Of the children she has at her side, 
we notice that the older one has a large 
head like herself, with a very fine and 
pereeptible quality of organization. 
He resembles her, especially in the 
length and height of head, which give 
him great length of fibre and also 
capacity to keep up a superior amount 
of nerve-cells. For one so young 
there is remarkable thoughtfulness 
and anxiety displayed, and it would 
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not be surprising to find that he 
was always watchful of his grand- 
mothers wants. He will always be at- 
tached to the aged as well as to the 
young and tender. His mind will rev- 
erence anything that needs his protec- 
tion or his care. He is like his grand- 
mother in his sympathies, his regard 
for others, and his inquiry into every- 
thing that will make him better ac- 
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his way of doing things; hence he could 
sueceed in planning out work with tools 
and materials, and could direct his at- 
tention either in the channel of en- 
gineering or in using the surgeon's 
knife skilfully and in becoming a first- 
class physician. We think the largest 
share of his mental qualities would be 
used in the capacity of a physician were 
he to qualify himself for such work. 


The GRANDMOTHER: (1) Large Benevolence ; (2) Hore; (7) Human Nature; (4) Perceptive Faculties; (5) Causality, 


The older child, GEORGE : 
The younger, Toppy : 


quainted with the affairs of life. He is 
rather too sensitive, and will need time 
to develop and unfold his mind. If 
his teachers understand him they will 
take pains to explain to him all difficult 
subjects as he goes along in life, and 
not leave him to be in doubt as to their 
value and importance. He is intuitive, 
sympathetic, tender, and susceptible in 
mind, as well as quite mechanical in 
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(1) Causality ; (2) Conscientiousness ; (3) Constructiveness ; (4) Benevolence. 
(1) Destructiveness ; (2) Self-Esteem ; (3) Comparison. 


The little one in grandma's arms has 
a different shaped head. He is a hus- 
tler, and everything will have to give 
way to his energy and force of character. 
He will be a leader among men, and 
people will recognize his superior ca- 
pacity to organize work and oversee 
men. He is very full in the central 
part of his forehead, which makes him 
very critical and definite in his con- 
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clusions. He knows how to set people 
right when they are on the wrong track, 
and no one can deceive him, however 
much they may try, for he will be 
sharper and keener than the average 
lad, and will know how to make use of 
circumstances and turn them to a good 
account. He will have to use his Com- 
parison in analytical work; and he 
would make a splendid specialist, like 
an oculist, analytical chemist, or one to 
take up research work. He does not 
take long to make up his mind, and 
hates to be with slow people, for he is 
thoroughly up-to-date in everything he 
does. He will be excellent in technical 
work, and few, if any, will pass him 
on the road, for he will know how to 
adapt himself to changing circum- 
stances. 'The boys are well adapted to 
help one another, and we trust that they 
will never be far apart.from each other. 
The little one will need to be occasion- 
ally held in' check, while the older one 
will need to be encouraged and pushed 
ahead. We always enjoy presenting to 
our readers more than one generation, 
to show the importance of inherited 


tendencies, and in this picture we see 


that the executive ability of. the grand- 
mother is forcibly shown in the vounger 
one, while her sympathetic and: tender 
susceptibilities are registered very 
strongly in the older one. We shall 


watch with interest the development of 
F. 


these young minds. 


A BABY GIRL. 


It will perhaps be interesting to our 
readers to know that the following re- 
marks were made of a baby whose par- 
ents have both died. She was about to 
be adopted when I saw her, but before 
this was done I was asked to examine 
her head. 

She is eight months old, weighs 
about twelve pounds: is 30 inches 
long: cireumference of head, 16 inch- 
es; height, 114; length, 103. I will 
reproduce the character as T wrote it. 

A. M. H.—No. 56+.—This little 
baby has several characteristics in its 
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favor which indicate a good hold on 
life and a vitality that will enable it to 
pull through a number of vicissitudes 
or trials of both a mental and a physi- 
cal character. The organ of Vitative- 
ness is large; hence, it will be able to 
throw out energy that will enable it to 
hold on to life, and endure many 
things under which others would give 
up and die. This quality shows itself 
to be largely developed just behind the 
ear, and all children—like Victor 
Hugo, who was very delicate as a child 
—who possess this development are 
able to throw off disease and pick up 
vitality as they grow in years. 

This child has a full-sized head for 
its age both in circumference and 
height; in fact,.it is quite remarkably 
developed in the following particulars: 

(1) Cautiousness: is very strongly 
marked, and she will be a far-sighted 


_ girl; she will look ahead and see be- 


forehand: what .is: likely to take place. 
She will be anxious and will worry too 
much. over trifles, and will always be 
giving advice to others. 

(2) A distinct mind of her own will 
show itself quite early which will en- 
able her to make up her mind and keep 
to it, but. her temper will be mellowed 
by her large Benevolence or Sympa- 


-thy; thus, she ean be influenced 


through her love-nature when she 
does not yield in any other. way to the 
dictation of others. 

(3) A strong sympathetic mind will 
characterize her that can be easily 
drawn out and appealed to. She evi- 
dently has come from a family where 
her parents were highly benevolent 
and thoughtful for others. 

(4) Out of an active brain she will 
show more than ordinary energy for 
one of her build. 

(5) Her forehead indicates that she 
has a very inquiring mind; she will ask 
many questions about what she sees 
and thinks, and will not be easily sat- 
isfied with any kind of an answer, but 
will persist in knowing all about a 
thing. 

(6) A remarkable power to compare 
and analyze subjects, work, material, 
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studies, playthings, and pictures will 
characterize her. She will notice and 
point out the differences in people who 
are around her, and will remember by 
& connecting link or an association 
every incident in her history that im- 
presses itself upon her mind. 

(7) Large Human Nature will very 
quickly help her to make up her mind 
whom she likes or dislikes; in fact, she 
will be a good judge of character. 

(8) She will show more than usual 
ingenuity and artistic ability, and 
should study art, design, and mil- 
linery. She must be encouraged to 
cultivate more Hope and buoyancy of 
mind; she must: laugh off her troubles, 
and make light of them. She will ap- 
preciate fun, and this phase of her 
character should be encouraged. 

(9) Versatility of mind will assist 
her to adapt herself to a variety of cir- 
cumstances. 

(10) She will manifest a very inde- 
pendent character, and will be able to 
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take responsibilities and carry them 
out in an efficient way. 

(11) She will be very mindful of her 
duty to others, and will show a con- 
scientious truthfulness concerning her 
work, life, and actions. 

(12) A very social and affectionate 
nature will characterize her, and she 
will be friendly and companionable, 
and will be a little anchor wherever she 


_ takes up her abode. 


(13) She will have a great deal to 
say, and if she is brought up by one 
who understands her, and by one who 
will bring out her affection through 
sympathy rather than through opposi- 
tion she will prove a faithful and in- 
telligent scholar and an affectionate 
and tractable child. 


[This is a very important part of our 
work, and we wish more would avail 
themselves of practical hints on the 
disposition of children before they 
are adopted.—AtNnT Drnonar.] 
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COME, 


Come, let us Maying go; 
Come, you and I, 

And find where flowers grow, 
Where fair they lie 

Close to Earth's mother-heart; 
Let us forget, 

From sordid things apart, 
Life’s care and fret. 


Come, let us Maying go; 
Come, seek the way 

To pearly water low— 
It is May-day. 

Let each be for the while 
A little child, 

And bask in Nature's smile, 
By her beguiled. 


- —— e 
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LET US MAYING GO. yy ats 


Come, let us Maying, go; 
Come, take. my hand; | 

Let us aw:ty;. and: lo 
We'll find the Land 

We knew in childhood time, 
Of golden sheen, 

Mayhap its joy and chime, 
Mayhap its Queen. 


Come, let us Maying go, 
Returning not 
Til is the evenglow, 
The thorns forgot. 
So near is Childhood-Land; 
Let us away; 
Come, come, take thou my hand; 
It is Mayday. 
By MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


On Wednesday evening, April 2d, the 
fifth monthly lecture of the American 
Institute of Phrenology was held, when 
a large audience assembled to hear the 
Rev. Thomas A. Hyde give his lecture on 
* A Bachelor's Views of Married Life." 

In his absence Dr. Charles Wesley 
Brandenburg, who was called to Phila- 
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delphia as a delegate of the Medical 
Congress, Miss Fowler introduced the 
lecturer. She spoke of the extensive ex- 
perience that the Rev. Thomas Hyde had 
had, not only as a clergyman, but also 
as a teacher, lecturer, and writer of many 
works on theology, mental seience, and 
oratory. She said that Mr. Hyde had 
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broadened out his sphere of usefulness 
beyond the prescribed limits of his pro- 
fession. 

In his opening remarks the Rev. Thom- 
ns Hyde said & minister often has to 
preach about things he has not experi- 
enced, 

"A minister often preaches about 
heaven and hell, but how much did they 
actually know by experience of these 
places; while of the marriage condition, 
ministers saw the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of married life; " and one 
who has seen these various experiences 
is able to Phrenologically sum up the 
amount of happiness that has filled such 
lives. 

Mr. Hyde said that he intended to take 
up the popular side of marriage and give 
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a few thoughts that might be of help to 
others who had not thought so much of 
the subject as he had. He said that mar- 
ried life often proved a very sad reality, 
especially when there was a great deal 
of loving attachment between the parties 
before marriage. Some people fail to 
understand how those who loved each 
other could take up stove-lids and vari- 
ous articles and throw them at each 
other, and even commit murder under the 
pressure of love. He said that Othello's 
character and experience was true to-day, 
that revenge, murder, and hatred existed 
in the minds of men and women, and 
Phrenology could account, in a large 
measure, why this was so. Phrenology 
tells you, said Mr. Hyde, why Amative- 
ness and Conjugality, at the back of the 
head, lie close to Destructiveness (which 
gives hatred and a love of revenge), are 
so easily awakened when there is a great 
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regard for humanity and a special love 
for certain individuals. From the savage 
upwards we find that hatred, allured of 
passionate love, will often lead a person 
to express jealousy and malice. In an- 
cient days, in uncivilized parts of the 
world, the carnal or passionate nature 
was uncontrolled by the moral senti- 
ments; and even in our present day mur- 
ders are committed through hatred be- 
cause one person has become jealous of 
the love of another. Julius Cæsar, when 
he wished to return to Rome, realized 
that he would have to cross the Rubicon, 
but by doing so he knew he would be 
transformed and become a rebel and 
traitor. The people there wished to 
make him a great ruler, and he did not 
know what to do. So in life the Rubi- 
con has become n great difficulty in 
marriage; in fact, a greater difficulty, 
and one more dangerous to cross than 
the Rubicon near Rome. 

When the minister said that “ Marriage 
is a state that brings happiness to few, 
and a great uncertainty to all," he was 
about right. 

A little girl was once catechised by a 
priest and asked what marriage was. 
She replied that it was the state where 
souls enter to prepare themselves for a 
life in Purgatory. 

* After married life begins, then fight- 
ing commences," said Mr. Hyde. "I do 
not have any quarrels because I do not 
have anyone to quarrel with. In looking 
over the statistics I find that there have 
been twenty-nine thousand more divorces 
in America within the last ten years than 
in the whole of Europe. This is a sad 
revelation if it is true. Unfortunately, 
people when they have been married 
about four months begin to fall out and 
quarrel. As à preacher my experience 
has led me to find that many men are 
exceedingly nervous, and many marry 
with fear and trembling; so nervous do 
some men become on approaching the 
altar that many ministers run the risk 
of becoming married themselves to the 
lady instead of the rightful man. Very 
often the gentleman speaks so low that 
the minister has to ask him to repeat his 
answers, Sometimes he will put the ring 
on the wrong hand, or present it to the 
minister instead of to the lady. 

" One day I was obliged to repeat the 
question, * Will you have this woman to 
be your lawful and wedded wife?' and 
the third time the man replied, ' Yes, I 
will take the chance.’ 

"In one part of Africa the ants are 
very large, and it was once a custom to 
test the courage of a would-be husband 
by gathering a bagful of ants and then 
making him thrust his hand into the bag 
of ants for a couple of hours, If he were 
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able to bear their sting, he was then 
prepared for marriage, so the story 
went. 

“ We often hear people talk against or- 
thodoxy, but marriage is the oldest ortho- 
dox teaching that there is. For the 
matrimonial market we should prepare 
ourselves on bended knees. Why do so 
many remain unmarried? The little 
girl's version of married life as being the 
place where souls meet that they may 
prepare for Purgatory was not altogether 
a bad one. Men marry for money, power, 
and to see what it is like; but a large 
number of sensible people do not marry 
because they are not willing to run the 
risk and take the chance. 

“To watch the antics of those who are 
courting one would think that there 
could not be any unhappiness. The rea- 
son why many remain single is the stand- 
ard set up by many young ladies who 
desire to marry millionaires; while many 
young men do not care to pay for costly 
gowns and have a millinery store beside 
of them. It is the extravagance of young 
people that often prevents them from 
being married. There is also a good deal 
of bashfulness on the part of men in pro- 

ing. A celebrated professor was in 
ove with Professor Black's daughter. 
One day when he called upon her he said 
he wished to ask her father something. 
‘I will call him, then," said she. ‘Do 
not trouble, said the professor, 'I will 
write a message on a slip of paper and 
pin it to your back, and will ask you to 
take it to him for an answer.’ The young 
lady appeared before her father and said, 
‘Edward wants to ask you something, 
papa; please look at my back, as he wants 
an answer. The father wrote his reply 
under the question, * You can have what 
you ask for, with the compliments of the 
author.’ She innocently went back, and 
when the situation was explained both 
were made happy. 

" Sometimes people know each other 
for a long while before they realize that 
they are fond of each other. One gentle- 
man, who had known a lady for a num- 
ber of years, asked her if he might call 
her by her first name. She replied, ‘I 
would rather you would call me by your 
second.’ 

“Women will have to help men out, 
and begin to propose themselves, then 
there will be more marriages. All the 
various lines of work are being filled by 
women, and women are pushing the men 
out of work; therefore men will have to 
stay at home and do the housework while 
women go to business. Thus, I believe 
that women should have the power given 
to them to PET as they will not have 
so much false delicacy about the matter; 
and, I say, let them begin immediately; 
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we ministers will then have something 
to do, for business is dull. 

“A traveller once rang a door-bell to 
inquire his way. He rang several times 
and received no answer. Hearing voices 
at the back of the house, he went in that 
direction, and inquired, * Who is the mas- 
ter of the house?’ The man replied, 
‘That is what we are having a fight 
about, and we have not decided the ques- 
tion yet.’ The scripture says that man 
and wife should be as one, but nowadays 
women object to that part of the mar- 
riage ceremony where they are asked to 
‘obey.’ There is, however, a necessity 
for both to act as one, but many couples 
act as two. Married life is certainly a 
solemn duty. This is what a father told 
& girl who asked his consent to marry a 
certain gentleman. The girl replied, 
* Yes, father, marriage is a solemn thing, 
but to be single all one's life is more 
solemn.’ 

“ We should prepare for marriage and 
should not choose a wife because she has 
& bloom on her cheek, nor for sentimen- 
tality, nor for wealth, nor for costly 
pearis, birds to adorn her hat, and skins 
of animals to make her beautiful, fine 
clothes, or because she is well groomed, 
but for her mind, thought, and intellect. 
I would rather see & woman with flour 
and dough in her hands and a simple 
dress upon her back than one decked out 
in the height of fashion. I have won- 
dered why women dress so extravagantly. 
It is certainly not to please the gentle- 
men, for men as a rule do not like to see 
such extremes of fashion; but I have 
come to see the reason for it—namely, to 
make other women jealous and to tor- 
ment their other women friends. 

“God saw that man was alone; man 
had no companion. God had created the 
birds of Paradise, and yet their songs 
fell on the hearts of men without any 
response. Then God created the animals 
—the elephant, snake, and horse—but 
these were not companions to men; no, 
not one to ravish his heart; then God 
took a rib and made woman to be a help- 
mate to man. : 

“This does away with the slavery of 
woman. When man comes home he 
wants to find a helpmate and companion. 
The Bible says, ‘They twain shall be 
one. There is something more than lust, 
for the Divine in everyone lasts long 
after passion begins to wane. I do not 
believe that the State has anything to 
do with marriage, although the State has 
undertaken to do everything. Think of 
being married by the State! and of the 
twenty-nine thousand more divorces in 
this country than in the whole of Europe 
during the past ten years. The State 
usurps the power of God's law. Do you 
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wonder why there are so many crimes, 
why so many women seek divorce to get 
alimony? The secret of it all is, that one 
should have & higher thought of mar- 
riage—as a helpmate.” 

At the close of Mr. Hyde’s address the 
chairman asked if there were any mar- 
ried men or women present who would 
say a few words concerning the happiness 
of married life, or who would like to ask 
a few questions of the lecturer on the 
topic of his address. 


Mr. Doil made a few remarks, and said 


that he agreed with Mr. Hyde in the 
main points, but asked if he was not 
mistaken with regard to the increase of 
crime of late years. He said statistics 
went to prove that out of every 100,000 
Roman Catholies there were 500 crim- 
inals; out of every 100,000 Christians 
there were 300 criminals; out of every 
100,000 dissenters there were 150 crim- 
inals; while out of every 100,000 non- 
believers there were 5 criminals, which 
seemed to him to explain the renson that 
as people began to do their own thinking, 
and followed their own experience, there 
was less and less crime, and less crim- 
inals of petty offences. A man may be 
considered a criminal through unjust 
laws. 

Mr. Hyde replied by saying that the 
gentleman had misunderstood his refer- 
ence to crime, that he had only referred 
to that erime which bore upon married 
life, and not upon crime in general. He 
believed that divorces were too readily 
granted in this country; in fact, di- 
vorces were sought faster than we could 
marry people. The more we get away 
from superstition the better it will be. 
Divorces are harder to obtain in Europe 
than in this country, ard he believed 
that people learn there how married life 
should be conducted in order that it may 
be happy. 

Mr. Koch spoke a few helpful words on 
“The Brighter Side of Married Life." Be- 
ing a married man himself, he felt that 
he could speak from experience and that 
married life was being very nearly in 
heaven itself. Bachelors who have their 
views of married life do not know the 
bliss and happiness of a true marriage 
and of a home of their own. He believed 
that married life gave the tendency to 
culture and self-control; in fact, it led to 
wonderland, and if persons did not find 
the treasure it was because they did not 
try to find it. 

Married life was the foundation of civil- 
ization, aside from attraction toward the 
opposite sex, which was prompted by 
Amativeness, and we also have a desire 
for friendship. When we follow our in- 
clinations, feelings, and affection we 
often get into a position that is not to our 
best interest. 
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Friendship often prompts us to do what 
reason would not sanction. In the fam- 
ily, like the universe, nothing is lost. All 
our affections stay in the family, and if 
we regard our life partner as the other 
half of ourself then we understand the 
meaning of “ to give is to receive." Nei- 
ther man nor woman is a unity or whole; 
although scientists tell us that man is a 
few pounds superior to woman, it does 
not alter the fact that both are half. 

To & convention each society sends a 
delegate to represent the interest of the 
whole society. Man is destined by nature 


‘to be the delegate of the family outside 


the family. Woman is her own delegate. 
She has to represent her own interests, 
and therefore both should have equal 
rights and privileges. Outside of married 
life woman is man's equal. In the family 
man acknowledges woman to be superior, 
because he is willing to give his life in 
her defence and for her love. 

Mr. Allen said he had listened to the 
excellent lecture with great pleasure. 
He thought that if people would better 
understand themselves before marriage 
that there would not be many unhappy 
marriages. He knew of a gentleman who 
had married a lady of some means, and 
had led her to suppose that he was able 
to support her in comfort; but instead of 
their having & honeymoon, as he had 
promised, he took her to a little place 
in the country where he expected her 
to do all her own work, make the bread 
and cook the dinner, and found that 
things were not as his mother used to 
make them. The consequence was that 
he joined the army and she went back to 
teaching, where she was able to earn a 
larger salary than he had ever been able 
to earn. 

He believed that people should study 
relationship and the amount of salary 
that they both would have to live upon. 
He believed that the social condition of 
the country had something to do with 
the unhappiness of married life. Mr. 
Allen then, at some length, spoke upon 
the question of the Single Tax and ques- 
tions propounded by Henry George. He 
said he thought ministers ought to do 
more to educate the masses on the subject 
of marriage. He would have liked to 
have heard something bearing on the 
other important sides of marriage, name- 
ly, the sex question and procreation, etc. 

Mr. Hyde, in reply, humorously said 
the last speaker had evidently mistaken 
the subject of the lecture; that he had 
told them in the commencement that he 
was going to take up the popular side, 
nnd that he would need four hours to go 
dceply into the subject. If given a chance 
to do so, he would be willing to more 
fully exhaust the topic. He did not think 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, MAY, 1902. 


“ The Mind is the Reservoir for Preserving Health.” 


—————— ————— 


MAY SONG. 
PHRENOLOGY, THE QUEEN. 


Queen of the Sciences! 
Phrenology, I sing 
The songs thou givest me; 
And if, perchance, I bring 
Into a sunless life 
And dark & sheen of gold, 
It is thy halo-light; 
If e'er my life enfold 
Another life with good, 
The good it comes from thee; 
If I have mite to give, 
"Tis gift thou givest me. 


——-——e 


PHRENOLOGY AN AID TO PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND BUSINESS 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


Every day brings us evidences that 
Phrenology is being made of practical 
service to teachers and business men 
and women; and is this not to be ex- 
pected in life? If Phrenology is true, 
it is needed by everyone. As inquiries 
are continually coming in concerning 
our method of teaching, it may be well 
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And if the song be dirge, 
If gift of mine be ill, 
If shade I give for sheen, 
"Tis not thy royal will; 
And so of thee I sing. 
From height where I have trod, 
From vale where I have walked 
With Nature and with God, 
I weave thee diadem. 
Phrenology, thou art 
Queen of the Sciences, 
Of Brain, of Mind, of Heart. 
By MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


for us to state here that the subjects - 
taken up in the course are as follows: 

(1) The Principles of Phrenology, 
or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind; (2) General Anthropology, or 
the study of man in his entirety; (3) 
The Principles of Physiology, or an 
explanation of the functions of the 
body; (4) The Principles of Anatomy 
which treat of the structure of the body; 
(5) The Principles of Physioghnomy, 
the subject that accounts for the dif- 
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ferences in faces; (6) The Principles 
of Hygiene, or the subject of health 
and hints on how to obtain it; (7) The 


‘Principles of Heredity, or the subject 


that accounts for the legacies left by 
parents and how to avoid evil tenden- 
cies; (8) The Principles of Ethnology, 
which introduce us to our fellow men; 
(9) The Principles of Oratory, or the 
art of speaking correctly. 

These subjects, it will be readily seen, 
form a liberal education to any one who 
has first had a grounding in an ordinary 
grammar and high school. A proper 
understanding of these subjects will be 
taken as a kind of post-graduate course, 
and beside that, anyone who intends to 
make a life study of Phrenology will 
find this course invaluable. 

In order to make the previous topics 
more readily understood we will ex- 
plain that the following division, or 
classification, has been arranged by 
the Trustees of the Institute. The 
temperaments are fully explained and 
made clear to the students. The ob- 


- jections to the science are fully dis- 


cussed. All the proofs are brought 
to life, through which students will 
be well qualified to discuss the mat- 
ter afterward in Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations or Literary and De- 
bating Clubs. The old and the new 
methods of studying Phrenology, in- 
cluding the latest researches of scien- 
tists, and their harmony with Phrenol- 
ogy. The subject of Choice of Pursuits 
is entered into with spirit for practical 
results in examinations afterward. Ad- 
vice and hints concerning the subject of 
marriage adaptation, which in itself is 
a subject that is worth paying the full 
fee to hear discussed. Psycho-Physiol- 
ogy is another branch, and an important 
one, for students to understand. Vari- 
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ous brain disorders are explained and 
accounted for in a way that many stu- 
dents have never had the opportunity 
of hearing discussed before. The brain 
is dissected, according to the method 
introduced by Gall and Spurzheim, as 
well as by the earlier method? This one 
section is what many students of other 
colleges would be only too glad to hear 
and see. The art of studying Physiog- 
nomy, or instruction on how to read the 
faces of strangers, which is becoming 
More and more in vogue among all 
classes of people. Another important 
topic is Personal Hygiene, or Hints on 
Health, and how to obtain and keep it. 
The subject of Heredity is discussed at 
some length, and reasons given for the 
inheritance of tendencies of mind and 
the legacies left by parents, and how 
these can be averted and controlled. 
The principles of Ethnology, and how 
we can account for the differences 
among the large number of foreigners 
who dwell among us, and the principles 
of Oratory, or how to prepare for pub- 
lic speaking and improve one’s voice 
for lecturing purposes. Our only re- 
gret is that we have to crowd so many 
interesting topics into so short a space 
of time, and we are looking forward to 
the period when we shall have an en- 
dowed institute, and where the course 
shall extent from two to three years. 
Will some of our friends who have 
means and do not know what to do 
with it kindly remember that a cause is 
waiting for their generosity, for it is a 
grand and noble one, and mankind will 
be the richer and the better prepared 
for the generous support of the pub- 
lic. 

Next month we shall explain what 
our Post-Graduate course includes, and 
how our students can prepare for it. 
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THE REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
PASTOR OF THE CITY TEMPLE. 


Dr. Joseph Parker is one of the most 
remarkable men of his age. He has a 
colossal head and a powerful frame- 
work. He is in his seventy-third year, 
having just celebrated his seventy-sec- 
ond birthday. He began very early to 
show his preaching capacity, and con- 
tinues to preach three times a week to 
large congregations at the City Temple. 
He has lost little of his freshness and 
verve, and even daring, and on January 
2d, reviving an earlier practice, he sent 
out from The City Temple “ New Year 
Messages ” to King Edward, President 
Roosevelt, and other notabilities. The 
one to the President, being so unique, 
we give in another column. 

The English “ Congregationalist ” 
recently said of him, “He will be 
‘game’ to the end—may it be long de- 
layed.” 

He is a thorough believer in Phrenol- 
ogy, and once said to Professor L. N. 
Fowler, in Manchester, that if the lat- 
ter could correctly examine a member 
of his family he would always be a be- 
liever in the science. Mr. Fowler was 
accordingly taken into the kitchen and 
introduced to the faithful cook of the 
family, and succeeded in delineating 
the character of this person’s head, to 
the perfect. wonderment and satisfac- 
tion of the Doctor. He has remained 
true to his word. In the early part of 
1896 he visited our office in London, 
and, after the writer had examined his 
head, he remarked, “I thought there 
was but one Fowler alive who could ex- 
amine a head correctly and delineate 
character, but I find I am mistaken.” 
His head is not only large in circum- 
ference but remarkably rich in quality 
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and tone power. It measures twenty- 
four inches in circumference and has a 
corresponding height. The width in 
the organ of Sublimity is phenomenal. 

We made a remark about his won- 
derful power for organization, and ex- 
plained that if he were laying out prop- 
erty he would do so with an eye to the 
concentration and the utility of prop- 
erty. 

At the close of the examination he 
took out of his pocket a manuscript, 
for the reorganization of London, 
which he was taking to the office of a 
popular magazine, the editor of which 
had promised to publish. This was 
entirely unknown to the writer of these 
remarks, and it highly pleased and sur- 
prised the Doctor. 

The massiveness of his head can only 
be appreciated by the one who puts his 
hands on his head. 

We remarked that he had ideas 
enough for half a dozen people. “ That 
is 80," he exclaimed; “I wish I could 
give away a part of my brain and many 
of my ideas, for often I feel I have 
more than I can manage or use." 


* 


REVIEWS. 


“The Leopard's Spots,” a Romance of 
the White Man's Burden of 1865-1900. 
By Thomas Dixon, Jr. Illustrated by 
C. D. Williams. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Thomas Dixon, Jr. is a remarkable 
man, as his portrait immediately denotes. 
He commenced early in life to show his 
originality of mind and individuality of 
character. He won his first fame in his 
own State of North Carolina, and was 
elected to the State Legislature at the 
age of twenty, before he could vote. 
After a brief political career he followed 
his father’s example and became a preach- 
er, and as pastor of the People’s Church 
in New York City attracted a larger num- 
ber of hearers than any other preacher in 
America. He proved to be a very prac- 
tical speaker, and before he gave up 
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preaching expressed his broad and lib- 


eral views of life and the future. He de- 


cided to retire to his beautiful Virginian 
home on the shore of Chesapeake Bay 
that he might devote more time to tn 
erary work. 

Mr. Dixon, in his work, * The Leopard's 
Spots,” has taken the theme of the South 
from the days of the “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin " and the close of the Civil War to 
the days of the New South after the 
Spanish War. Among the characters of 
the novel are men he has known in real 
life and in fiction. Simon Legree, who 
killed “Uncle Tom" in the Red River 
country, and a negro from the Selby 
Plantation are leaders and politicians 
during the * Reign of Terror" of negro 


THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


dominion, * Carpet-Bag Government," and 
the “ Ku-Klux Klan." Many strong men 
of the South, as well as General Grant and 
others, are either named or represented 
as actors in the story. Charles Gaston is 
the hero, who as a boy lived through the 
worst days of the South, and under whose 
régime the white man at last gains the 
upper hand. The author has depicted 
this splendid young man, who is at pres- 
ent Governor of South Carolina. As a 
Ind he dreamed of the Governor's man- 
sion. Sally Worth is the daughter of the 
old-fashioned © South; General Daniel 
Worth was her father: the Rev. John 
Durhdm is the man who threw his life 
away., 

It may prove that this is the great 
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novel of the white man's burden in 
Ameriea, but the author has not forgot- 
ten that men and women are won in 
strenuous times. Indeed, he has felt that 
then love runs a more interesting and 
exeiting course than in the times of 
peace. 

The interest of the book is retained 
to the very last, and it is sure to have 
a leading place among the impressive 
books of the year. It is dramatic in style, 
and while it is a romance it is also an 
historical revelation. 

“The Architecture of the Brain." By 
William Fuller, M.D. Grand Rapids, 
Mieh. Fuller Anatomical Company. 
Price, $3.75. 

This work is one of the most complete 
and valuable contributions that has been 
published in the modern times on the 
nnatomy of the brain. There is a distinct 
place for such an excellent work, and we 
believe that it has only to be known to 
receive the first place among works on 
the brain. Every student of Phrenology. 
as well as every medical student, should 
not fail to have a copy. It is an indis- 
pensable accompaniment of the author's 
anatomical] casts of the brain, which make 
plain localities of the different sections 
of the brain. Its descriptive text is sec- 
ond to none, and therefore the study of 
the brain is made clear and comprehen- 
sihle. 

The diseriptions have been made from 
dissections by the author, and have been 
carefully verified by comparison of longi- 
tudinal and lateral dissections, and by 
sections, all of which agree in proving 
the correctness of the representation 
herein described. These books can be 
ordered through Fowler & Wells Co. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this headin 
must observe the following conditions: E 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one gic- 
tng a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent; and, lastly, each application 
must b* accompanied by a remittance of $100, 
(às. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PnuENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


649.—B. Q., Cambria, Wyo.—This gen- 
tleman has a good hend on his shoulders, 
He was born to do good work. He is 
ingenious and can bring out many new 
inventions, and knows how to despatch 
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work in a thoroughly capable manner. 
Me is full of ideas and has more plans 
on his mind than he can carry out. He 
should study the technical, theoretical, 
and mathematical parts of machinery, 
and he will be wanted bv more men than 
he can serve, and would make a good 
master machinist or inventor on his own 
part. He wants to perfect everything as 
he goes along, and sometimes he may put 
more time and money into his work than 
he gets paid for. 

650.—0O. G., Arlington, Ia.—The photo- 
graphs indicate a very practical man, not 
one given to wild theories, but rather 
one capable of doing work by the eye. 
He is quick to see what is necessary to be 
accomplished in practieal ways and does 
not waste time or money over what he 
cannot turn to a good account. He dis- 
likes very much to see anything wasted. 
He will make a good organizer, and will 
know how to hustle, and set others to 
work. He should not be confined alto- 
gather to indoor work, for he will be 
better in health when he has some out- 
door exereise and some active work to 
superintend. 

651.—C. H. B., Rensselaer, Ind.—This 
Jad has a want of circulation, and it is 
through this deficiency that he is troubled 
in other ways. He must do whatever he 
can to increase and quicken his circula- 
tion, and then he will be able to have 
more control over his mental and physical 
activities. He needs good nourishing 
food, but not a fat or stimulating diet. 
He needs a regular amount of outdoor 
exercise, so ns to strengthen his nervous 
system and teach him to use his powers 
more availably. Breadth of chest and a 
quickened circulation would help him 
materially in his studies and daily work. 
He is a finely disposed boy. and as he 
grows older he will greatly improve, both 
in health and mental activity. From the 
photos we judge that he could succced in 
mechanical work of some kind, but he is 
not adapted to the hard, heavy, or coarse 
mechanical work. If he were to train 
himself to become an engineer he could 
succeed as an electrician. or civil engineer 
better than as a practical enginecr. He 
had better take up drawing as a stepping- 
stone to engineering or architectural 
work. 

652.—E. E. Charlestown, Mass.—This 
child is a very lively customer. She will 
keep someone amused and interested all 
day long. In fact, she will not be put 
off or be left alone to amuse herself. She 
will want company, and will enjoy being 
with those who can appreciate her. She 
has an excellent memory, and can be 
trained to recollect almost anything she 
wants to recall. In fact, care should be 
taken to store her mind with those things 
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that will be thoroughly useful to her. 
She must not be forced as a child with 
her studies, for her brain is large and her 
neck is short, consequently she will need 
time to grow and develop before she takes 
up the routine of school study. Her play- 
things should be made of strong material, 
so that she will not injure them by using 
or handling them. She will not mean to 
be destructive, but it will take some time 
for her to learn that some materials per- 
ish readily. In her anxiety to examine 
into things she will often pull them apart. 
She should have plenty of work to amuse 
herself with, and then she will be happy 
all day long. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


J. H. Kinght, Warwick, Eng., has a de- 
cidedly active temperament, a practical 
mind, and a determined, persevering ehar- 
acter; he is characterized by energy, thor- 
oughness, and caution; he is strongly 
sympathetic and will make more friends 
than enemies. He is a frank, sociable 
man, straightforward and considerate, 
with excellent planning and organizing 
nbility; his versatile mind will cause him 
to be interested in many things, and he is 
so far alive to his surroundings that he 
will never be dul. He is prompt in per- 
ception, accurate in observation, and very 
intuitive; his inquiring mind will give 
him intellectual tastes and a strong de- 
sire for self-improvement and culture. 
He is well adapted for commercial or me- 
chanical pursuits, and can well adapt 
himself to different kinds of work. 


_ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLE 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tf correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit 1 an early consideration, 

Ir You Usg a Psrvponym OR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


Some 


C. H., Brooklyn.—You say you have just 
heard a singer whose voice was both 
sweet and mellow, and both her high and 
low notes were beautiful; that you have 
read enough on the subject of Phrenol- 
ogy to know that disposition and mind 
to n great extent are causes in producing 
such a voice, but you cannot name the 
particular traits of character, but wish 
to know what we have to say on the 
subject. Ans,—There is much to be said 
on the character of voice, more than we 
can say here, Temperament distinguishes 
the differences in voices and Phrenology 
explains the difference in temperament. 
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If we divide the temperaments into three, 
namely, 

The Mental, Motive, and Vital, and the 
voice into three, 


The Soprano Mezzo-Soprano the Contralto 
or >- or 


or 
Tenor Baritone Dass 


and the faculties into three, namely, 


The Intellectual the Mechanical Social 
and and and 
Moral Executive Emotional 


Thus the mental temperament is found 
in the soprano and tenor, the vital in the 
mezzo soprano and baritone, and the mo- 
tive in the contralto and bass. 

When, as you say, the high and low 
notes were both beautiful, then there 
was a combination of mental-vital or 
mental-motive temperament, and a har- 
mony existed between the faculties that 
correspond with each. 


————————— 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Continued from page 162. 


the question of the Single Tax or Henry 
George or the delicate questions of the 
relations between the sexes or child-bear- 
ing were appropriate to a mixed audience, 
but that he was frequently urging the 
practica] understanding of marriage to 
his congregations. He wished the ladies 
would join in the discussion so that it 
would not be one-sided. 

In drawing the meeting to a close and 
summarizing the remarks of the evening, 
Miss Fowler said she wished to thank Mr. 
Hyde for his excellent lecture, and 
thought that, for a bachelor, he had gone 
over the ground more thoroughly than 
some married men would have been will- 
ing to do. The reverend gentleman had 
won their esteem by his characteristic 
frankness and good humor; that he had 
given them a most entertaining evening. 
She would further like to say that she 
thought if women began to make pro- 
posals, where thev were able to support 
themselves, the selections would often be 
more wisely made. She considered that 
an ounce of “prevention” was worth 
more than a pound of * cure,” or, in other 
words, those who consulted adaptation 
and took Phrenological advice would be 
more happily mated than those who 
trusted to luek. She thought the study 
of each other's eharacters should begin 
before marriage, and then there would 
be fewer divorces. She did not wonder 
that there were more divorees in America 
than elsewhere so long as the laws were 
so lax on the marriage question. Out of 
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the 29,000 divórces a large number were 
granted to foreigners who flocked to this 
country to gain what their own countries 
would not grant. She said the great 
trouble in this country was the lack of 
parental control If mothers only held 
the confidence of their daughters, and 
fathers took more interest in their sons, 
there would be fewer cases like Florence 
Burns. We must have more discipline in 
the home before our sons and daughters 
will be strengthened to act wisely for 
themselves. 

Miss Fowler then examined four ladies 
and gentlemen from the audience, and 
gave them advice on marriage, besides 
delineating their characters. Mr. Piercy 
made some announcements relative to the 
Institute, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and the removal of the Institute Quarters 
and the Fowler & Wells Co. to 24 East 22d 
Street, Thursday, May 1st, when the next 
meeting would be held in the form of a 
Reception. 

FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT, 

LONDON. 


On Wednesday, March 5th, a large num- 
ber of members and friends assembled to 
hear a lecture by Mr. C. P. Stanley, of 
Leyton, upon “ Psychology and Phrenol- 
ogy." Mr. Stanley, who is a teacher un- 
der the School Board, placed special em- 
phasis upon the fact that Psychology was 
made a compulsory subject by the board, 
who insisted upon their teachers being 
thoroughly acquainted with the theories 
of the mind as set forth by Professor 
Sully and others. 

The lecturer then, quoting largely from 
Professor Sully's handbook of psychology 
for teachers, showed how totally inade- 
quate for all practical purposes were the 
theories there set forth. 

He maintained that the exclusively in- 
trospective method of mental analysis 
was unscientific, and, starting from false 
hypotheses, led to incorrect conclusions; 
whereas in Phrenology, which he was 
continually testing. we had a definite, 
clear, true, and available guide to every 
variety of mental manifestation. The ar- 
gument was followed with close interest 
by an attentive audience, and a short 
discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Pritchard, Wilkins, Zyto, Overall, and 
Elliott took part. The proceedings closed 
by a hearty vote of thanks being accorded 
to the lecturer. 

On Wednesday, March 19th, Mr. D. T. 
Elliott gave an interesting lecture on 
“Sketches of Representative Men,” illus- 
trated by several excellent photographs 
taken from a popular weekly journal, 
“The Candid Friend." The lecturer gave 
delineations of and made comparisons be- 
tween the following men of note: Lord 
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Cromer, Lord Rosebury, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Charles Beresford, Major-General 
Bruce Hamilton, and Lord Curzon. 

The students present highly appreci- 
ated the practical information given in 
the lecture. The meeting closed with 
thanks to the lecturer. 


The following is the result of the Janu- 
ary examination of students at the Fow- 
ler Institute, London: 

Mrs. M. B. Adams, diploma. 

Mr. H. Bosanquet, diploma. 

Mr. D. C. Griffiths, certificate, 

Mr. F. C. Jarvis, certificate. 

Mr. W. H. Lindsay, certificate. 

Miss A. Morley, certificate. 

Mrs. Bosanquet, certificate. 

Mrs. Lewis, certificate. 

We heartily congratulate the above stu- 
dents on their success and trust they will 
make good use of their knowledge. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Miss Adena C. E. Minott has just re- 
turned to New York after spending seven 
months in the West Indies (Kingston, 
Jamaica), where she lectured in four of 
the most important cities. Her first lect- 
ure was upon " Phrenology and Hy- 
giene," her second upon “ How to Read 
Character," and her third was on “ The 
Value and Use of Phrenology." The 
manner in which she dealt with the sub- 
ject reflected great credit upon her. One 
gentleman who was examined publicly, 
said Jamaica should be proud of Miss 
Minott, who is a daughter of the soil. 
She also examined the Reverend Canon 
Kilburn and his grace the Archbishop of 
the West Indies. The latter had been 
examined by L. N. Fowler in London 
*wenty years ago. 

In her audiences were the Mayor of Ja- 
maica, the Hon. Sydney Oliviar, the Hon. 
Farquarson, Crown Solicitor of the isl- 
and. So much interest was created in 
Phrenology that Miss Minott was re- 
quested to hold a class. The class opened 
on the evening of October 5, 1901, and 
closed November 15th. Many interesting 
papers were read by the students. At the 
closing exercises the chairman was Mr. 
Henderson Davis, General Solicitor of the 
island. In Spanish Town the Rev. G. 
Sommers occupied the chair at the lect- 
ure given by Miss Minott. The audience 
was most enthusiastic with the evening's 
entertainment. 


A PRACTICAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following advertisement recently 
appeared in the New York papers: 

“To competent bookkeeper successful 
manufacturing company offers splendid 
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opportunity to enter with capital of 
$1,000; reliability and capacity required 
and to be proved by phrenology. Address 
Post office box 2,141." 

It would be a good thing if more peo- 
ple would make the same test when en- 
gaging clerks. 


We are requested to state that Mr. 
Fitzgerald, whose portrait and sketch 
appeared in the April number, has now 
increased his weight to 168 pounds by 
living according to phrenological prin- 
ciples. 

—— 


EVENTS OF THE DAY. 


The Pascal Institute held a successful 
reception and bazaar in the large ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria quite re- 
cently, when the afternoon and evening 
proved all too short for the work. Eigh- 


MI88 PASCAL 


teen hundred dollars was raised on be- 
half of the Institute. Fifty pounds of tea 
was “cabled over" by Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, which was in great demand. There 
was an interesting contest over the most 
popular woman. The Pascal Institute 
table was draped with flags and attended 
by pupils of the school dressed in cos- 
tume, One of the prettiest features of 
the occasion was the dancing of the 
minuet by the young people. An ex- 
quisitely constructed automobile stood in 
the centre of the hall and was the admira- 
tion of all present. The booth presided 
over by Miss Fowler, who gave scientific 
delineations of character for the benefit 
of the Institute, was largely patronized 
by young and old. 

In the boxes were to be seen Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage, honorary chairman of the ba- 
zaar, Mrs, R. N, Disbrow, Mrs. C. E. 
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Sprague, 
others. 
Everybody of club renown who could 
possibly attend was present, and really 
the sight was worth seeing. The doll 
named by Miss Alice Roosevelt was one 
of the chief centres of attraction, while 
the contest for a beautiful silken flag to 
be voted upon between Governor Odell 
and Mayor Low formed a rival attraction. 
The Institute was organized three years 
ago for the purpose of giving free instruc- 
tion in plain sewing and dressmaking to 
poor but worthy girls, who would there- 
by become self-supporting and useful 
members of society. The public has been 
asked to contribute to its support, and 
the response has been generous. Many 
philanthropists showing a persona! inter- 


Mrs. A, B. Darling, among 


MR8. BENJAMIN RAMSDELL. 


est by creating a scholarship of $60, and 
recommending a young girl in whom 
they were specially interested. The 
methods of instruetion have proved so 
suecessful that the graduates of each year 
have been eagerly sought by leading 
dressmakers. Private classes have also 
been formed for young ladies who desired 
to share in the benefits of the Institute. 
Five classes opened this season have given 
great satisfaction. 

A large and influential board of lady 
managers has now been formed, which 
we trust will enlarge the interest and 
increase the popularity of the Institute. 

Mrs. Benjamin Ramsdell, wife of the 
celebrated physician, was largely instru- 
mental in making the recent bazaar a 
thorough success. She is a woman of 
great executive ability, and possesses 
great personal magnetism, hence her 
work in public spheres have been noted 
for their success and popularity. As our 
portrait indicates, she is a lady of re- 
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markable grace and attractiveness, and 
we are glad to be able to state that she 
uses her God-given gifts for well deserv- 
ing cases of philanthropy. 

Mrs. Russell Sage, whose portrait ap- 
peared in the number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 189., is also 
an ardent admirer of the work done at 
the Institute. 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, Hon. Mr. 
and Mrs. Abraham Hewitt, Mrs. C. P. 
Huntington, Miss Annie T. Morgan 
(daughter of J. P. Morgan), the Misses 
Potter, Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Burns, Mrs. Hazen, Miss Paulding, 
the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Mrs. H. O. 
Armour, and many others nre interested 
in and working for the benefit of the 
Institute. 

Miss Margaret Pascal is its indefatig- 
able president, Mrs. A. H. Spencer, vice- 
president; Col. J. C. Long, treasurer; 
Mrs. Sophie B. Scheel, M.D., auditor. 

The Institute should be visited and the 
work examined by all who are interested 
in such valuable and practical work. Ad- 
dress is 576 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
51st Street, New York. 

————e 


LONDON, Jan. 3.—'The Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker's sermon at the City Temple yes- 
terday was devoted to New Year's mes- 
sages to King Edward, President Roose- 
velt, to Australia, Canada, and the Lord 
Mayor of London. Dr. Parker said King 
Edward was not the King of one church, 
of one sect, or of politicians, or of one 
knot of wire-pullers, but of the whole 
people. 

At this point the congregation sang the 
national anthem. Upon the conclusion 
of the singing, Mr. Parker said: 

* Great Britain and Ireland salute their 
young sister, America, and rejoice that 
this message needs no translation: ‘ Hail 
to the King-President, made King on the 
confidence and love of a united nation, 
a King whose crown glitters with dia- 
monds of personal Jove, loyalty, and de- 
votion.’ We remember the tragic fate of 
the good man who went before you, 
whose memory we honor, whose example 
we imitate, May God keep you safe 
Írom nssassins, and instrust you daily in 
an all-wise policy of beneficent states- 
manship. You accepted the official re- 
sponsibilities of a murdered man. Your 
heroie service will long be remembered 
gratefully and gratefully rewarded. God 
save the President of the United States.” 


— eo 


NOTICE. 


The next meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology will meet Thurs- 
day, May ist. Friends and members are 
cordially invited. See Publishers’ Notes. 
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FOWLER &.WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
ander the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the prose 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


» 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENO? OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of. 


Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts en 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required te Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp lor return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In tbis way paly can prompt and careful attention be 
‘secur: 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be ore 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
dnd our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
Riven. ** 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“ Woman's Tribune "—Washington — is 
full of interesting news relating to wom- 
an's work. It is & veritable multum in 
parvo. 

* Human Nature.* — San Francisco. — 
The April number contains an illustrated 
article on the ear, also one on “ Misdi- 
rected Energy " and “ Balance Tempera- 
ment.” The articles are short and to the 
point, and prove to be valuable informa- 
tion. 

“The New Voice *"—Chicago—for Eas- 
ter has an appropriate cover of new 
design. Its contents are always spirited 
and interesting. 

“The New York Observer "—New York 
—has always something good in it for 
every member of the family, as well as 
for church members and business men. 

“St. Louis Globe-Democrat "—8St. Louis, 
Mo.—contains some really valuable hints 
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concerning the history of Mississippi and 
the surrounding country. Its illustra- 
tions show great taste. 

“Journal of Education ”—Boston — is 
always up to date and able to interest its 
renders. 

“The Philippine Edition of the San 
Francisco Bulletin "—San Francisco—is a 
masterpiece in editorial work. It gives 
its readers much interesting information 
concerning the publie schools, forestry, 
the harbor, the mining. and many other 
equally valuable subjects bearing on our 
new possessions. 

“The Medical Times "—New York—has 
an article on “ Diet,” by Sir Henry 
Thompson, who is now at the age of 
eighty-two. He is an authority on die- 
tetics and dyspepsia is unknown to him. 
What he says is worth reading. The 
paper is edited by Dr. Egbert Guernsey, 
whom, we are glad to say, has recovered 
from his reeent indisposition. 

“Chat "—New York—contains an arti- 
cle on “Facts.” by J. A. Fowler, and 
many other interesting articles. 

“The Literary Digest "—New York— 
among other things, contains an article 
on “Notable Books," with portraits of 
modern writers. Another article, “ Can 
a Newspaper Man be an Honest Man?” 
illustrated with three modern editors. 
We think the question can be answered in 
the affirmative. 

* Mind " — New York — is a magazine 
devoted to metaphysical subjects, and the 
copy for April contains a biographical 
sketch of Annie Rix Militz and an article 
on * Immortal Youth," by the same lady. 
The subject, * Dominion and Power," is 
introduced by W. J. Colville, in his usual 
nble style. 

* Freedom."--Sea Breeze, Fla.—'' Heat 
Waves and Thought Waves" is the sub- 
ject of an article by Eugene Del Mar. 

“Psychic Occult Review and Reviews.” 
— Toledo, O.—This magazine is a résumé 
of oceult and psychic phenomena. It 
contains a review of the metaphysical 
movement by Paul Tyner. 

“ Lippincott's Magazine" — Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—keeps up its reputation for 
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short stories, which are always attractive 
and read for their varied interest. 
. “The Ladies’ Home Journal."—Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—The Easter number illus- 
trated the return of spring in many 
realistic ways. It is a veritable wonder- 
land of beauty from a periodical stand- 
point. 

“The Saturday Evening Post "—Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—is a popular magazine, con- 
taining stories of thrilling interest, and 
articles on business that are entertaining 
for the hustling millions. ‘Men and 
Women of the Hour" forms a pleasant 
and readable portion of the magazine. 

“The Literary News "—New York—is 
illustrated with pictures of Mr. Jefferson 
at his easel, Elliott Flower, and Florence 
Brook Whitehouse. 

“The Vegetarian Magazine "—Chicago, 
Ill.—has some very practical lessons on 
how we can eat and sustain ourselves 
without meat. 

“The Churchman."—New York.—The 
Young People’s Department is fortunate 
in having an article by Alice M. Guern- 
sey, "The Esquimaux; or, Tapikasacj’s 
Chance." The women are shown clean- 
ing seal-skins in one picture, while in an- 
other “The Games in the Ice Grotto” 
are depicted. 

“The Theosophist " — Madras, India— 
is conducted by H. S. Olcott. “The Study 
of Mesmerism " is one of its leading ar- 
ticles. 

“ Health "—New York—a magazine de- 
voted to home thoughts and physical 
culture, carries the portrait of Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook on its cover. ‘‘ The Ethnic Fac- 
tor in Consumption," by George Wilson, 
is an article of merit and should be read 
extensively by those who are troubled 
with this deplorable weakness. “ Bag- 
Punching as an Art" is an article de- 
scribed by Champion H. S. Stark. 

“The Georgia Eclectic Journal "—At- 
lanta, Ga.--opens with an article on 
* Croup," which is exceedingly valuable 
for mothers, as they cannot know too 
much about this terrible disease, as it 
comes so suddenly, and often in the night, 
when one is least prepared to have the 
proper preventatives at hand. 

“Pacific Medical Journal."—San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—One of the original articles is 
on “The Heart of the Child." It is an 
exhaustive article of over ten pages. 

“Human Faculty "—Chicago, Ill.—is a 
practical exposition of Phrenology and 
kindred subjects and ingenious and orig- 
inal exponent of many phases of char- 
acter. 

“Health and Home " — Calcutta — is 
what the paper indicates. It gives in- 
teresting articles on the “Care of One’s 
Health," “ Home Remedies,” ‘ Cookery,” 
“Every Man his own Doctor.” 
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REMOVAL. 


It is our pleasing duty to announce 
on behalf of the Fowler & Wells Co. 
and the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy that they will remove on May Ist 
to a new and commodious building, 24 
East 22d Street, New York. 

It may be interesting to some of the 
uninitiated in the history of the com- 
pany to know that it was established at 
Clinton Hall, Nassau Street, New York, 
in 1836; eighteen years later (April, 
1854) removed to No. 308 Broadway, 
Temaining there for eleven years 
(1865) ; then to No. 389 for ten years 
(1875) ; to 737 for five years; to 753 
for seven years; and to 775 Broadway 
for five years—total, 56. In May, 1892, 
we removed to the four-story and base- 
ment brown-stone building, No. 27 East 
21st Street. This house was remod- 
elled, so that it furnished a book store, 
business offices, and examination de- 
partment, also ample display of a large 
Cabinet of Anthropology and a lecture- 
room for the classes of the American 


‘Institute of Phrenology, incorporated 


in 1866. 

In May, 1902, the company and the 
Institute removed to a new eight-story 
building, No. 24 East 22d Street, seven 
doors from Broadway, one short block 
from the Fifth Avenue Hotel and 23d 
Street, where there are modern con- 
veniences, such as electric light, steam 
heat, and elevator service. 

The Trustees of the Institute and 
the entire Board of Managers of the 
company cordially invite the friends of 
the Science of Human Nature to call 
upon them in their new home for 
mutual congratulations, May Ist, at 
8 P.M. 

During the past sixty-six years seven 


1902) 


removals have been made to follow the 
changing conditions of New York City. 


PROGRAMME FOR MAY 1ST. 


The sixth meeting of the season will 
be held on Thursday, May 1st, at 8 P. M. 

The chair will be occupied by Dr. 
Julius King, who will introduce the new 
president of the Institute. 

Dr. Carleton Simon (president One Hun- 
dred Year Club) will read a paper on 
“ The Phenomena of Life." 

Assistant Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, Mr. Edward McSweeney, will speak 
on “ The Nationalities that Come to our 
Shores." 

Musical members will be Mr. G. G. 
Rockwood, who will sing (a) “The Yeo- 
man’s Wedding Song," (b) “John Ander- 
son, My Joe." Miss Govers will sing (a) 
" Fiddle and L" by Marzial, with violin 
obligato by Mr. H. Vincent Upington; 
(b) “Rhoda in her Pagoda,” selection 
from San Toy, accompanied by Miss 
Grace Upington. Miss Grace Upington, 
a pianoforte solo. Mr. H. Vincent Uping- 
ton, a violin solo. 

Other friends of 
make a few remarks. 

A few delineations of character will be 
given if time permits. 

For further information or tickets ap- 
ply to M. H. Piercy, Secretary, care of 
Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 


the Institute will 


—————————— 


FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. H. B. Mohler, of Dillsburg, gradu- 
ate of "97, has been lecturing on Phrenol- 
ogy, and has given great satisfaction in 
his consultations. 

Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald has recently lect- 
ured before the Chicago Optical Society 
on Phrenology, besides filling other calls 
to lecture. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“The Manual of Mental Science, or 
Childhood, its Character and Culture," is 
invaluable to parents to study the dis- 
positions of their little ones and to keep 
& record of their children's sayings and 
doings and assist them in eveloping 
their minds. Price, $1. 

“ Practical Psychology; or, How to Be 
Happy,” by Richard Harte, is an exceed- 
ingly able and interesting statement of 
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the scientific facts and philosophical the- 
ories on which the New Psychology is 
based. Price, 25 cents post-paid. 

“Thought-Power: What It Is and 
What It Does; or, How to Become 
Healthy, Happy, and Successful,” by 
"D, C. K.” Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 

“ Facial Angle and Brain-development.” 
—This in scale of mental make-up is an 
illustration of the rank of men and ani- 
mals, showing that the increase of brain 
—all things considered—at the spinal 
axis lifts the top-head until in highest 
type the face compared with that of the 
snake, which is level with the line of the 
spine, is turned 180 degrees. Useful to all 
interested in brain-development. Price, 
$6.00. 

“Your Mesmeric Forces and How to 
Develop. Them,” giving full and compre- 
hensive instructions how to mesmerize, 
by Frank H. Randall. This book gives 
more real, practical instruction than 
many of the expensive so-called “ Courses 
of Instruction," advertised at $10, and is 
worth it. Crown 8vo, 150 pages. Price, 
$1 post-paid. 

A teacher in a western academy writes, 
* We have adopted * For Girls’ and ‘ True 
Manhood ' for our work in special physi- 
ology." These are both from the pen of 
E. R. Shepherd, M.D. Sent post-paid for 
$1 and $1.25 respectively, or the two books 
at one time for $2. 

“How to Study Strangers; By Tem- 
perament, Face, and Head," by Professor 
Nelson Sizer, well known as the author of 
several valuable books and as a lecturer 
on Phrenology for more than fifty-six 
years. He was connected with our house 
since 1849, as the principal examiner, and 
more than a quarter of a million of per 
sons, who were eager to know their best 
pursuits and how to use their talents to 
the best advantage, have been under his 
professional hands, and they need no in- 
troduction to his work. Price, $1.50. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“Enclosed find 70 cents, for which 
please mail to my address your work en- 
titled ‘How to Study Strangers,’ paper. 
Some years ago I read a number of the 
Human Nature Libraries, and the fasci- 
nating book, ‘ Heads and Faces.’ If the 
sequel to the last-named volume is any- 
think like as interesting, it is well worth 
a perusal. . 

* F, R. M., Montague Bridge, Can." 

* Books recently ordered from your 
house were promptly received. 

“Ww, A. W., Meyersdale, Pa." 
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Edgar Greenleaf Bradford has written 
a work entitled * Search Lights and 
Guide Lines; or, Man and Nature—What 
They Are, What They Were, and What 
They Will Be." This volume is gotten up 
in a very attractive form and may be 
called a pocket edition, Bound in cloth, 
at 50 cents, post-paid. As the title indi- 
cates, it treats of subjects of universal 
interest. 

“The Fallacies in ' Progress and Pov- 
erty;'" in Henry Dunning Macleod’s 
* Economies," and in “ Social Problems,” 
with the Ethics of Protection and Free 
Trade, and the Industrial Problem con- 
sidered à priori. By William Hanson, 
12mo, 101 pp. Cloth, $1. 

“ Philosophy of Mesmerism.” Six lect- 
ures delivered in the Marlboro Chapel, 
Boston, by John Bovee Dods. 12mo, 82 
pp. Paper, 50 cents, 

“Education Complete" is quite a li- 
brary in itself, treating as it does of 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self- 
Culture and Perfection of Character, and 
Memory and Intellectual Improvement. 
The text shows that the mind and the 
body are intimately related, that each 
is in turn the servant and master of the 


A New Phrenological Game ! 


LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. : 
SUBLIMITY, 


This introdnces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 

'hrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
is those not familiar with thesubject. Thesample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new an) novel 
features have been added to the methods of playing. 
Beut by mail, post paid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents, 


Address 

FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER & CO. 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E. €. 
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other. Therefore, “ Education" covers 
the development and training of all that 
goes to make up the man. Price, $2.50. 

" A Self-Made Woman; or, Mary Idyl's 
Trials and Triumphs.” A story ot intense 
interest regarding those who are strug- 
gling up toward a higher moral and in- 
telleetual life. Price, 50 cents. 

" Intellectual Piety: A Lay Sermon," 
by Thomas Davidson. This is a clear ex- 
position of the noble and lofty religious 
views of this author, and treats of the 
essence of religion, apart from tradi- 
tional beliefs, creeds, and dogmas. Price, 
15 cents. 

“The King's Daughter and the King's 
Son" is one of the good books lately 
published on character development. It 
is unaffected and faithful, with intense 
purity of feeling, and will be welcorned 
by our readers. Price, $1. 

Our Colonial readers and clients desir- 
ing our publications may save much time 
and trouble by corresponding with our 
Colonial agents, “The Mutual Trading 
Association, 366a Bourke Street, Crom- 
well Buildings, Melbourne, Australia,” 
from whom full particulars may be ob- 
tained. 
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The American Inotitute of (PBrenofoay 


Established April 20, 1866, by special act of the Legislature 


President, C. W. BRANDENBERG, N.D, 


of the State of New York 
Vice-President, Misa JESSIE A, FOWLER 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 


ETHNOLOGY 
» Study of Races 


PHRENOLOGY 
Study of Character 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Study of Mind 


ANATOMY 
Study of Structure 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Study of Bodily 
Functions 


PHYSIOGNOMY 
Study of Faces 


HYGIENE 
Study of Health 


All our readers and friends who are interested in the 
Study of Character and the modern advanced thought con- 
nected with scientific discoveries, should not hesitate to 
secure a training that will give them the capacity to double 
their usefulness and open the way to increase their influ- 
ence among their fellows. 

The curriculum adopted in the Institute is the result 
of a careful study of the needs of prospective students (a) 
forthose about to enter the lecture field; (b) for business pur- 
poses; (c) for men and women engaged in the professions. 

The subjects embrace: (1) The Principles of 
Phrenology. or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind; (2) General Anthropology. or the study of man in 
his entirety ; (3) The Principles of Physiology, or an ex- 
planation of the functions of tlie body ; (4) The Principles 
of Anatomy which treat of the structure of the body ; (5) 
The Principles of Physiognomy, the subject that accounts 
for the differences in faces ; (7) The Principles of Hygiene, 
or the subject of health and hints on how to obtain it; 
(8) The Principles of Heredity, or the subject that accounts 

or the legacies left by parents and how to avoid evil ten- 

dencies ; (9) The Principles of Ethnology, which introduce 
us to our fellow men; (10) The Principles of Oratory, or 
the art of speaking correctly. 

The above classification of subjects includes: The 
Temperaments; Brain Dissection ; the Objections and the 
Proofs of Phrenology; the Old and New Methods of 
Studving Phrenology ; the Choice of Pursuits ; Adaptation 
in Marriage; Psycho-Physiology ; Brain Disorders; The 
History of Phrenology up to date; the Stu:iv of the Faces 
and National Characteristics, and the Practicul Art of Ex- 
amining the Head from Living Subjects, Skulls, Casts, etc, 

What we recommend for students to do is? 

1. Take a private examination of character or one 
from photographs. 

2. Register for the course of instruction. 

3. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 

5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 

6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. ' 


The outlay of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the 


subject. 


No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers 


the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 
. Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 


For terms and particulars apply to 
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M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
24 East 22d Street, New York City 
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PHRENOLOGY 


WILL TELL YOU 


ABOUT YOURSELF 
WHAT YOU ARE 
WHAT YOU CAN BE 


AND 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 


Phrenology will disentangle the per- 
plexities of your past life and show the 
road to future success. 


Send Two-Cent Stamp for 


“SOME TALK ABOUT PHRENOLOGY " 


Examinations dally, 9 to 5. Send for 
Catalogue of Publications 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d St., New York 


DR. FOREST'S 
Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
"Me within the reach of 
all, 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 

ia, constipation, jaundice, 
iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anemia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 

. get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it ıs possible to develop most of the soo muscles of the 
body by tbe Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers al 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 

No. |. Six large wheels (1% in. arameter), wide buf- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
Mm all highly polished.and finished ; with book, 

00, 


No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, 81.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 E. 22d St., New York 


The PHRENOLOGIGAL ANNUAL 


AND REGISTER or 
Phrenological Practitioners 


1902. PRICE 25 CENTS 
Edited by JESSIE A. FOWLER and D, T. ELLIOTT 


CONTENTS 
Contains the following Articles by the Graduates of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY, Class af 1901 : 
'"The Motive Temperament" and 
Roosevelt, " by J. A Fowler. 
" The Usefulness of Phrenology, © Mrs. L, L. Plunkett. 
" Localization of Cerebral Functions," Julias Kuhn, 
t Why Should the Phrenoloyist Study Hygiene ?" by €, S. Wales. 
"The Temple of Phrenology, © by Margaret I. Cox 
*" How Phrenology Helps the Speaker.” J. A. Young. 
“Phrenology and Its Beuring on the Church and 
**Phrenology and Education, " by E, E, Bellows 
* Some Reasons Why People Do Not Believe in Phrenology, " By I, L. Dunham. 
* Phrenology and Adaptability in Marriage," by Wm. E Youngrnist. 
' How Phrenology Helps the Student in Dramatic Reading, '' Miss L. M. Plunkett 
‘t Hints to Stadents in the Field, " by Henry Cross, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, " New York 
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" Comparison between William McKinley and Theodore 


Ministry," by Rev. Alfred Ramey. 
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HOMO-CULTURE C H AT 


and Heredity 


By M. L. HOLBROOK,M.D. Pc. dabei 


Price, $1.00 
"ed The phrenologist will tell 


treats of these two important subjects in a sas : s 
scientific, yet clear and simple manner. you what qualities in busi- 


. It tells the early history of marriage ; of the ness to cultivate and what 
ideal marriage; who should marry and who : 

should not. It tells of heredity and prenatal | to restrain, and CHAT will 
influences and how these forces may be used : A 

to improve the race. Jt contains the practical tell you how to do it. A 


experience of one father and mother in the : i 
early care of their baby In a word, it is just bright, helpful, up to-date 


the book to put into the hands of any who j : i j= 
contemplate marriage or desire to become MAGAZINE Splendid publi 
better informed on this important subject. cation for young people. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Price by mail, $1.00, cloth binding Manhattan Reporting 0. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. Dept. X 150 Nassau Street 
24 East 22d Street NEW YORK NEW YORK 


For. Hoalth, Strength, Vitality 
Read 


"HEALTH" 


A High Class Illustrated Monthly devoted 
to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


"|T TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TOKNOW." 


On the staff of ** HEALTII " are found the most brilliant writers and authori- 
tles on the subject of Preservation and Restoration of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by natural methods, absolutely without drugs. 


Editor PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.; Assoclate Editor M. L. HOLBROOK, 
M. D.; Editor Physical Culture Department, PROF. P. VON. BOECKMANN; Home 
Department, HARRIET HEMIUP VAN CLEVE. 

Among its brilliant staff of contributors may be cited the following names, which 
are, in themselves a guarantee of literary excellence: 


Countess de Chavanne Alice B. Stockham, M. D. A. B. Jamison. M. D. 
Henry Wood, Esq, Robert Walter, M. D. Jumes Kavenscroft 
Edgar G. Bradford Albert Chavannes Susanua W. Dodds, M. D. 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole, Ellen Goodell Smith, M. D, Lorena Osborne Hunt 
In fact “HEALTH” contains a mine of valuable information upon 
the subject of health. Snbscription price $1 a year, single copies 10c, 
We want to send a Sample Copy FREE toevery reader of 
this publication. A postal card will bring youacopy . . 


Address HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Breaking a chain by Prof. Von 


` 
Boeci uw Dept: V” Dept. P.J. 1562 Broadway, New York. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NonrH WATER Gap, Monroe Co., Pa. 


MILLER'S HOTEL, 37-39-41 West 26th St., New York. 


Central Location 
Near Madison Sq 
Convenient, Cozy, 
Comtortable. 
Homelike, 
Near Shopping and 
Amusement District 


Excellent Table. 
Health Foods. 
Cereal Foods. 
Nut Foods, 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Choice Meats, 
Nicely Cooked. 


Electric Elevator 
Sanitary Plumbing 
Turkish, Electric, 
Roman and 
other Baths 


A nice place 
for Gentlemen 
and Farnilies,or 
Ladies alone 
or in Parties. 
Careful Attendants, 
Open ail night. 


TERMS: 
Single Kooms 
with Board, $2 to $2.50 

er Dav. 
Double Rooms 
with Board, $4 to $5 
Per Day. 


Two weeks or longer, 
Single Rooms with 
Board, $1u to €15 Per 
Week. Double Kooms 
with Board, $18 to $30 
Per Week. Rooms 
without Board, $l to 
$2 Per Day. 


— À— 


DR. EKZ. b. MILLER, PROPRIETOR. 


‘Se RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


one in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 1902 model 
bicycle of our manufacture. YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO 
à $50 A WEEK besides having a wheelto ridefor yourself. 


1902 Models sis $9 to $15 
1900 and 1901 Models S AES $1 to Sil 
500 Second Hand Wi I5 $3to t 98 


taken in trade by our Chicago re hee all 
makes and models, good as new, 

We ship any bicycle ON APPROVAL to any- 
JM one without a cent deposit in advance and allow 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. zesin 


no risk in ordering from us, as you do not need 
to pay a cent if the bicycle does not suit you. 


=H DO NOT BUY faciony PRICES e FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Tires, equipment, sundries and sporting goods ALL all | kinds, at 


x half regular prices, in our big free sundry catalog n- 
/ tains a world of useful information: a yl forit Br A» 

WE WANT a reliable pe rson in each town to distribute catalogues for 
exchange for a bicycle. Write toduy for free catalogue and our Special offer. 


J. L. MEAD GYGLE GO., Chicago, Ill. 
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JUST UBL HED. Crown 8vo. 150 Pages. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Post Free, 2s. Od. American Price, $1.00 


YOUR MESMERIG FORCES: 


HOW TO DEVELOP THEM 


GIVING FULL 


GIVING FULL 
AND AND 
COMPREHENSIVE iy PANA 2 COMPREHENSIVE 
INSTRUCTIONS TN a hi T me 3 l 2 INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO SY HOW TO 
MESMERIZE MESMERIZE 


FRANK H. RANDALL 


This book gives more real, practical instruction 
than many of the expensive so-called “COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION” advertised at $10.00. 

Agents wanted, write for terms. 


London: L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus 
NEW YORK: 24 East Twenty-Second Street 
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THE “1 AM" 
wes le 


A revelation Of the Real Self Unveiling, disclosing 
and explaining the SUMTHING WITHIN, Not for sale 
buta copy will be mailed FREE ''n receipt of post- 
aye stamp) to anyone who may feel imovod to ask for it. 
WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 
R66 Anditorinm Ride 


Self- Control and 


HYPNOTISM 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Sample mailed free, 
WM, A. BARNES, 505 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Price in cents per Copy $109 per Year 


NATURE = CURE 


Peblisaed br Auguer P Reinhold, 62) Lexington Avenue, New Vere, US A 
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WE RESTORE SICHT! 
GLASSES RENDER 


Personal Magnetism, 


As practically applied, taught privately and by mail. 


Quarterly 
Magazine 


curing them- 
the teachings of my oriental system of neir Hypnot 
of friends and enemies, visit unknow parts of the 
be sent for only 12c., actually enabling the student to ac- 


SELF HYPNOTIC M ic e emi ber to date of Jan. 1, 
EALING ii of such d gh 

had failed in with medicine. All accomplished thro! 

Control which Gerelops ti the Psychic eee e 
man, enabli him to control his dreams, read the mings 
solve hard problems in this trance and remember een 
when awake. Five Complete Trin! Lessons will 

complish wonders withont extra charge. 
rof, R. E. DUTTO h 
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Character Sketch of the Duke of Norfolk, 
EARL MARSHAL OF ENGLAND. 


By D. T. 


All the important arrangements for 
the coronation of King Edward VII. 
and Queen Alexandra are under the di- 
rect guidance of the Duke of Norfolk, 
he being Earl Marshal of England by 
hereditary right. This distinction has 
been enjoyed by his ancestors since the 
time of Edward IV. 

The present duke descends from a 
very ancient English family—the How- 
ards—a house which stands at the head 
of the English Catholic nobility, and 
was founded by Sir William Howard, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
who died in the year 1308. 

The present duke, like his ancestors, 
is a faithful member and a distinguished 
layman of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and is widely known for his benevolent 
acts on behalf of the various charities 
of that Church. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Duke of Norfolk is deservedly popular 
among the various secta and by his polit- 
ical confederates. 

He is a substantia] man of means, 
enormously wealthy, vet exceedingly 
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liberal in thought and sentiment. A 
glance at his physical build is sufficient 
to see that he descends from a good 
stock, having inherited a fine physique 
and excellent physical and mental quali- 
ties. 

There are indications of careful liv- 
ing, and a freedom from those indul- 
gences that deterioriate the functional 
organism of the human system. 

There is a good base to the brain, 
giving recuperative power, a strong hold 
on life, and a strong respiratory system, 
which adequately supplies the system 
with oxygen; hence he will accomplish 
a great deal of work with very little 
friction. 

He will enjoy all the blessings of life, 
and be almost a stranger to dyspepsia, 
His well-balanced organization inclines 
him to patience and self-control, and 
gives him uniformity of feeling and ac- 
tion. He is never in a hurry, nor erratic 
in giving an opinion. He moves steadily 
forward, and sees the climax of his plans 
from the beginning. 

His active Cautiousness is not of the 
type that gives nervous anxiety, hesi- 
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tancy, or fear, but rather judicious 
forethought, prudence in action, and the 
disposition to make everything safe. 
He is à man of tact and diplomacy, very 
genial in speech, reserved in disposition, 
and slsewa in all matters of a business 
character. There is more breadth than 
length in the anterior region of the 
head, and here we have the secret of 
his planning and organizing capacity, 
and thoroughness in any work under- 
taken by him. 

He possesses a quiet, steady, reflect- 
ive, cogitative mind, is certainly unas- 
suming in manner, and not unduly 
assertive nor aggressively persistent in 
having his own way. 

He is peculiarly well adapted for com- 
mittee work, in giving advice and sup- 
plying suggestions for extensive un- 

ertakings. His business capacity is 
unique, although there is an absence of 
that pushfulness which characterizes 
the ordinary commercial man. His 
tastes are artistic, constructive, and 
musical. From this combination he will 
manifest ingenuity, dexterity, and vivid- 
ness of mental action, giving tone and 
expression to all the loftier elements of 
his mind. He will excel more in ordi- 
nary conversation than in platform ora- 
tory. He is one of the busy workers of 
the world, and not a mere entertainer. 
His ready adaptability will be quickly 
recognized by strangers, and, although 
he stands in the front rank of the 
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British aristocracy, he is by no means 
an autocrat in bearing toward his less 
privileged fellow-subjects. 

He is more genial and sympathetic 
than social, for he will not care to waste 
his time in idle frivolity, or to devote 
too much of his energy in the unprofit- 
able entertainments of the day. In all 
moral, religious, and intellectual phases 
of life he will be a warm supporter and 
a beneficent helper. The vital and san- 
guine temperament will give him a 
hopeful and buoyant disposition, yet he 
is safe in speculating, and free from im- 
pulsiveness in any direction. 

His force of character will exhibit 
itself in his power to contrive, and in 
general carefulness and mental shrewd- 
ness rather than in intellectual brill- 
iancy or literary power. 

In statesmanship he will naturally in- 
cline toward conservatism. His relig- 
ious training and environment will also 
lead in the same direction. He will 
make few errors in judgment, for he is 
not one to act rashly. All details are 
minutely observed by him, and his cap- 
able memory gives him full command 
of all his facts, which he can utilize 
advantageously. He is the man of the 
hour, with immense responsibility upon 
his shoulders. The success of the coro- 
nation arrangements will add fresh dis- 
tinction upon the illustrious house 
which he so worthily represents as the 
present Duke of Norfolk. 


Mentally Deficient Children 


A PAPER READ AT THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, APRIL 16, 1902. 


By Miss S. DEXTER. 


In treating on mentally deficient 
children I do not pretend to do more 
than introduce the subject to the notice 
of this society, thinking that it should 
be one of peculiar interest to all study- 
ing Phrenology. In 1892 the School 
Board for London, after due considera- 
tion, started special classes for the in- 
struction of such children as, not being 
idiots or imbeciles, were sufficiently 
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hampered in their mental development 
as to be incapable of making pro 
when taught in the large classes of the 
ordinary Board schools, 

The late General Moberley was the 
prime agitator and mover in starting 
this good work, and, after some search 
for a lady capable of undertaking the 
management and organization of the 
movement, which he realized would cer- 
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tainly be rapid and wide-reaching in its 
growth, gained the consent of Mrs. 
Burgwin, the able superintendent of the 
work, to undertake the onerous position, 
She, he believed, was peculiarly fitted 
for the post, and, as time has proved, 
just the very woman for the work. 

In starting this movement in connec- 
tion with the elementary schools Eng- 
land was much behind other countries. 
Denmark and Norway have for many 
years had special auxiliary classes for 
abnormal children attached to their ele- 
mentary schools; and, in providing a suf- 
ficient number of public and private 
institutions for deficient children, Eng- 
land did not compare favorably with the 
United States, Germany, Switzerland, 

.or Scandinavia. As to the great need 
.for the movement there can be only one 
opinion among those who have the good 
of education, and of the nation, at heart. 

Those who have to do with the large 
elasses of our elementary schools know 
how utterly impossible it is for a teacher 
of sixty children to give necessary in- 
dividual attention to a child too feebly 
blessed with brain-power to take in the 
lessons given to the class generally. The 
eases included among these poor chil- 
dren range from such as are only just 
short of idiots to such as have been too 
poorly nourished to allow of the physical 
brain acting its part as organ of the 
mind with any efficiency. Within this 
wide range rank very many varied in- 
stances of deficiency. 

Among those known as congenital 
cases—that is, such as rank from birth 
— we may consider first the microcepha- 
lic. In such cases the head is particu- 
larly small, measuring only about seven- 
teen to nineteen inches in cireumference, 
has usually a narrow, rapidly-receding 
forehead, and the character of the con- 
volutions of the brain, on examination 
after death, have been found to be par- 
tieularly simple, some of them being 
quite rudimentary in character. 

The observing faculty is often fairly 
strong, and not infrequently the will- 
power, and is noted by Dr. Shuttle- 
worth, who says: “There is a charac- 
teristic form, as well as size, of 
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microcephalic heads; such, for ex- 
ample, as a narrow, rapidly receding 
forehead, a somewhat pointed vertex, 
and a flat occiput.” 

Hydrocephalic cases are not infre- 
quent, and the intelligence in such 
cases is varied, but it is only when active 
symptoms of the disease have subsided 
that educational measures are allowable. 
Dr. Shuttleworth tells us, with regard 
to this form of disease, that very dif- 
ferent degrees of intelligence may exist 
in these children, and he tells us that a 
considerable amount of intelligence may 
subsist with a very watery brain, as in 
the case of a girl of eleven, peculiar, 
but only slightly imbecile, who con- 
tinued to converse rationally till within 
an hour of her death, when it was found 
that her large, globular skull contained 
twenty ounces of fluid to thirty-six of 
cerebral matter. 

A considerable number of mentally 
deficient cases are what are known as the 
* Mongol," owing to their resemblance 
to the Mongolian races. They are in- 
stances of what doctors would call 
essentially “unfinished children" at 
birth. Their heads are not necessarily 
small, but examination of the brain re- 
veals its very great simplicity—very few 
multipolar cells, only large and coarse 
convolutions, and no secondary ones. 
Very many of these children come of 
consumptive parents, and are delicate 
and liable to consumption. Not seldom 
they are the last members of very large 
families. They are not good to look 
upon, their skin is usually coarse and 
scaly, their hair coarse, their noses flat, 
and many have sore eyes or fissured 
lips. 

P Euceedingly interesting cases are 
those known as “ cretins.”” Medical sci- 
ence ascribes the defect in these cases 
to the lack or atrophy of the thyroid 
gland of the neck, and the treatment of 
this deficiency—by administering the 
essence of the thyroid glands of sheep 
in the form of tabloids—has accom- 
panied the most marked success, which 
is rightly counted as one of the tri- 
umphs of modern science. The com- 
plaint takes the form of physical and 
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mental arrest, but, under treatment, 
both physical and mental development 
are most marked; indeed, it is truly 
wonderful to see the rapid awakening 
of such children. 

This leads us to surmise that one, at 
least, of the functions of the thyroid 
gland is to give nourishment to the 
brain. 

Other instances of mental deficiency 
are such as have developed after con- 
vulsions, fevers, etc. Such diseases are 
often accompanied by thickening of the 
membranes of the brain or of the skull, 
and consequent wasting of the brain 
substance. 

In cases of constant epilepsy and con- 
sequent mental weakness, Dr. Shuttle- 
worth tels us the true cause of the 
weakness may be found in the minute 
structure of the nervous tissue. There 
are also deficiencies attributed to acci- 
dents, falls or other injuries, shocks, 
and poisoning cases where the child has. 
been subject to alcohol or narcotics, and 
the nutrition of the nervous matter has 
been checked, and, in addition, chil- 
dren afflicted with birth palsies and 
spasmodic movements of the hands. 

To dwell upon these cases is most sad- 
dening, and, when one comes to read 
the family history of the parentage, one 
is simply appalled by the great number 
of the cases which might have been pre- 
vented. When visiting the schools, and 
when dealing with the children of the 
very poor, one realizes that not a few of 
these feeble children are such simply 
from neglect and sheer want of nourish- 
ment. 

Some of them are born of parents 
too badly nourished themselves to 
produce any but puny, sickly off- 
spring. Among some of the recog- 
nized causes for the production of 
mentally feeble children, we may 
notice: a consumptive ancestry, an epi- 
leptic neurotic ancestry, intemperance, 
vice, marriage of near relatives, mater- 
nal ill-health, or to shock or accident to 
the mother of the child. It is not, how- 
ever, always easy to trace the causes, 
owing to the reticence of those con- 
nected with the children. 

The special classes in connection with 
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elementary schools now provided in sev- 
eral of our large towns for the teaching 
of these poor children are organized so 
that each child may have a considerable 
amount of individual attention; conse- 
quently the classes vary in number, ac- 
cording to the difficult character of the 
cases, and should not exceed twenty-five 
in any case. In the London schools a 
historical family record is kept of each 
child, together with the doctor's report 
on the condition of the child when ad- 
mitted, and the progress, or otherwise, 
at his half-yearly visits. It is often very 
difficult to get at the true family history. 
This is often a delicate point with the 
parents, but it is found that, as the 
parents find their children improving 
and get to know the teachers, they con- 
fide in them more and more, so that the 
family history becomes more detailed 
little by little. Then, in addition to 
this, each teacher keeps her own private 
diary of each of her charges, noting 
progress in different subjects, any par- 
ticular tendencies, good or bad, and the 
general mental workings of each child. 
'These diaries, one can readily see, may 
be the means of very great help and 
encouragement to the teachers, but will 
also be useful in finding occupations for 
the children when ready to help toward 
their own maintenance. 

In teaching, one of the chief aims at 
first is that of training the senses, the 
organs which supply the natural stim- 
ulus to the mind. Generally, these need 
very much training and guiding; taste 
and smell, the two chiefly to do with the 


-animal nature, being the only two which 


are at first at all active. 

Continuity of purpose, attention, and 
physical and mental control are usually 
exceedingly deficient, from sheer in- 
ability of the nervous organism to per- 
form its legitimate functions. 

One has to forget the age of the chil- 
dren. Many of them, though several 
years of age, are, in mentality, pan 
babies, and need to be considered as 
such. In infancy the different faculties 
of the mind come into play successively; 
at birth the only faculty that makes any 
very prominent display is that of desire 
for food. Shortly afterward the powers 
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of perception make themselves evident, 
but the reasoning faculties—those of 
self-control, sense of duty, and responsi- 
bility—are of later appearance; and, in 
the cases of these mentally deficient 
children, they are often mere babes in 
development of brain-power, and thus 
mental faculty, and so have very little 
control. Thus, things which take their 
fancy, particularly such as gratify the 
appetite, or such as are bright and at- 
tractive, are often appropriated, just as 
in the case of many of the lower ani- 
mals. 

Such conduct should be treated as 
venial, but should be used as an occa- 
sion to arouse the higher moral percep- 
tion and effort toward control. Know- 
ing the racial tendencies of these chil- 
dren, one cannot be surprised that 
vicious tendencies are not at all infre- 
quent among some of them, and such 
have to be very watchfully guarded. 

The Board wisely judge that it would 
be decidedly false economy to try to ob- 
tain good mental results from half- 
starved children. Provision is, there- 
fore, made for giving needy children a 
good meal soon after school hours begin, 
with, in many case, very beneficial phys- 
ical and mental results. In the winter 
charitable societies do a very great deal 
of good in providing good, plain dinners 
for poor children, md many of them are 
very generous in supplying tickets to 
these specialschools. Under such feed- 
ing children who are deficient largely 
by reason of ill-nourished bodies prove 
very hopeful and successful cases. 

The morning is chiefly given up to the 
ordinary school curriculum known as 
“the three R’s,” while the afternoon is 
occupied with manual occupations of 
every description capable of training in- 
terest, attention, and manual dexterity. 
Às one may judge, lessons must be pre- 
sented with very great variety, much 
originality, and patience. 

Music has a very great attraction for 
the majority of the children, and musi- 
cal drill and plenty of singing are en- 
couraged. Clay modelling, string work, 
basket work, the use of scissors, color- 
ing, and drawing are among the oc- 
cupations in vogue, and it is astonish- 
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ing how clever some of the children be- 
come with their hands after a course of 
teaching. Later on laundry work, cook- 
ery, and carpentering are taken, and it 
is found that these children, compared 
with those from the ordinary schools, 
take particular interest in their work. 

Object lessons play a very important 
pr in training the sense-organs and 
anguage. The aim of the classes is to 
have the children together as far as pos- 
sible, as in a family circle. Thin 
which could not possibly be admissible 
in a class of sixty are encouraged among 
these children. Spontaneous kindly as- 
sistance given from one to another— 
naturally leaving the seat to get some 
mechanical help when working a sum, 
talking when engaged in manual] work, 
and all such natural activities, are en- 
couraged rather than discountenanced. 

In a word, the children are encour- 
aged to act naturally, and in this way 
the teacher learns very much of the true 
characters of her children, and of their 
home lives and families. 

The teacher has thus to allow the 
children a large amount of liberty, and 
yet train them in lessons of control by 
plaeing restrictions on them at given 
times. She has to be satisfied with do- 
ing a day's work and thinking very little 
of results It is noticeable how easily 
they can be controlled by the eye. 
Usually they find very great difficulty 
in looking steadily into the teacher's 
eye. Asa rule they do not show very 
much defiance, much assertion of indi- 
viduality. They may show temper in 
a small way, but, generally, that can be 
easily overruled by the stronger person- 
ality of the teacher. 

Laughing, uncontrollable giggling, 
is common among them, and one cannot 
help feeling glad that they can laugh 
as much as they do; and it is a great step 
toward control when the teacher can 
laugh with them, and, at a given sign, 
get them to stop. 

It is strange how self-evident some of 
the faculties are in their working, and 
how noticeably the action of one strong 
faculty stands out. Approbativeness is 
often strong, and it is quite funny to 
observe how openly the child secks its 
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ratification. It is well to afford praise 

eely when real effort has been made. 
It can be used to advantage much more 
freely than with normal children, for, 
as a rule, these deficient children are 
made aware of this deficiency by better 
blessed children. As a rule they know 
that it is from inferiority of ability that 
they are attending special classes, and, 
consequently, they need very much en- 
couragement; and praise, which they 
feel to be their due, is a very great spur 
to them—gives them hope and bright- 
ens them considerably. 

It is astonishing how susceptible they 
are to a word of commendation, to a 
good mark; and, when such is customary 
after real effort, the absence of the ap- 
proving word is felt by the child as a 
Just reproof. But, in giving this praise, 
the teacher has to be most careful to 
give it for effort put forth, not for the 
result attained; and she needs to be most 
observant, and in sympathy with the 
children individually. Many of them 
vary so much from day to day in health, 
in spirits, and thus in mental power, 
that the teacher has to be equally varied 
in passing judgment on results, and 
most careful in deciding whether the 
change is the child’s misfortune or is 
from laziness. 

My experience so far is that these 
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poor children are very willing, indeed, 
to try, but the mental power is such that 
attention is exceedingly poor, so that the 
teacher must be content to go over the 
same ground numberless times, pre- 
pared to do this day after day under 
new forms, not worrying as to results. 
These will come in time. Visitors to 
the schools, managers, and inspectors, 
often have a difficulty in seeing any ad- 
vance whatever, for, in some of the 
worst cases, improvement may be so in- 
finitesimal that only one who is in con- 
tact with the children daily can recog- 
nizeitassuch. Butthe teacher, getting 
to know the children so thoroughly, is 
conscious of awakening interest in some 
branch of the work, is delighted by new 
effort put forth, and she recognizes such 
as hopeful signs of future natural in- 
telligence. It is this which arouses the 
keen interest of the teacher; it is this 
that makes the work so interesting. 

I am afraid I have made my paper 
too long, or I could say much upon the 
success of the work, and also speak upon 
the need for some organized system for 
arranging homes for the worst cases, 
where, when school days are over, work 
could be carried on, and some, at least, 
of the expense of maintenance could be 
met by the work of their own hands as 
men and women. 


— 


Co-operation. 


By Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK. 


The world has come to its present 
state in part through the association of 
men and women to accomplish that 
which individually they could not do. 
This has been one of the forces of evo- 
lution, and we see instances of it in 
the vegetable and animal world. Wild 
animals and even plants unconsciously 
associate together for their common 
good. What a man can do for himself 
better than when working with others, 
let him do alone. When that is at- 
tempted which requires the united ef- 
fort of many it requires co-operation 
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with others. Homer gives a good illus- 
tration of the value of association in 
that great poem, the Iliad. When 
Grecian leaders, in despair over the re- 
sults of the war against Hector and the 
Trojans, as a last resort decided to send 
a spy into the camp of the enemy and 
selected Diomed for this purpose, he 
addressed them thus: 


‘t Nestor, my resolute spirit urges me 

To explore the Trojan camp, that lies so near; 
Yet, were another warrior by my side, 

I ghould go forthwith with far surer hope, 
And greater were my daring, for when two 
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Join in the same adventure, one perceives 
Before the other how they ought to act ; 
While one alone, however prompt, resolves 
More tardily and with a weaker will." 


Those who are familiar with the won- 
derful story will remember that Nestor 
was chosen to accompany Diomed on 
account of his valor, and the two went 
forth calmly and bravely in the dark- 
ness of night and performed heroic 
action. 

Hector, on the other hand, at the 
same time was sending a spy into the 
Grecian camp. Dolon offered to go, 
and, hoping to reap large reward, pre- 
ferred to go alone. When he met Dio- 
med and Nestor on the way his spirit 
failed him, and after giving away all 
the secrets of the Trojan army he was 
beheaded. Had Dolon had a brave com- 
rade to encourage and help him, the re- 
sult might have been different. I have 
never seen anywhere a more graphic 
illustration of the benefits of associa- 
tion among men than this one. Homer 
puts into Diomed’s mouth words which 
show that he had a remarkable knowl- 
edge of the workings of the human 
mind. Associated effort has in modern 
times taken on a new form, which we 
call co-operation, and in England it has 
made remarkable progress. Some of 
my English correspondents frequently 
send me accounts of its workings. One 
received relates to a co-operative town 
named Bolsover. It contains about 
1,000 inhabitants and 250 houses ar- 
ranged in rows, with a street railway 
for the transportation of freight and 
merchandise; also stores, shops, etc. 
In these stores the people obtain every 
necessity at cost, or, if not at actual 
cost, thev share in the profits, which is 
practically the same. There are no 
places where liquor can be purchased. 

The society employs a physician to 
care for the sick at moderate cost, but, 
better still, it has a hygienic society for 
looking after the hygiene of the town, 
so as to prevent, as far as possible, dis- 
ease. There are other societies which 
are of a useful character for mutual 
help in ease of illness or want, a co- 
operative club-house and a school. 
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The mines are the property of the _ 
company. Membership is limited to 
those who labor in the society or to 
members of other co-operative societies, 
and one imperative rule is that all mem- 
bers shall be abstainers from alcoholic 
drinks. This is practical prohibition 
for business purposes; without it the 
enterprise would fail. 

It may be asked what are the objects 
of co-operation. They are as follows: 

1. To secure the peace of industry 
as opposed to warlike competition, in 
which struggle for the mastery, hate, 
repugnance, resentment, strife, and dis- 
honesty are uppermost. It is believed 
if peop can be free from these time 
and health-destroying sentiments, they 
may get opportunity to learn how to 
live, an art as yet almost unknown. 

2. Economy, by securing food and 
the necessities of life at.a lower rate 
than when sold at a large profit for the 
benefit of a few. For instance, in 
some of the coal and iron mines of 
Pennsylvania the company owns all the 
stores, and the miners are obliged to 
buy the necessities of life of them at 
about twice the price they could be had 
elsewhere. 

3. Equity, in which each one receives 
what he is entitled to and no more. 

It is not the object of co-operation to 
disturb the rights of the rich, but to 
secure the same advantages to labor and 
to make laborers more independent. 

There are many difficulties in the 
way of co-operation. The chief one at 
present is in securing competent man- 
agers, who when they see a dividend in 
sight will not take it for themselves, or 
those who will labor for the general in- 
terest as faithfully as for their own. 

Co-operation in America has made 
slow progress, and this is perhaps well. 
We have not been ready forit. But this 
state of things cannot last much longer. 
What is needed now is some great or- 
ganizer willing to devote his energies 
to establish it on a firm basis. I say 
great organizer, for the subject is so 
important that ordinary, untrained 
minds are not equal to it. They can 
help. hut not lead. 
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It is to co-operation and not to so- 
cialism that we are to look for help in 
our present state. Co-operation is in a 
line with progress, with evolution; so- 
cialism is going backward to a more 
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primitive state. Nearly all primitive 
societies hold all things in common, or 
were socialists. Socialism leads to the 
morass rather than to the mountain of 
light and life. 


People of Note. 


REV. DR. T. DE WITT TAL- 
MAGE.—The death of this celebrated 
divine removes from our midst one of 
the most popular preachers in the 
United States. He was a dramatist and 
actor, as well as preacher, for his lively 
imagination drew the picture he wished 
to represent so clearly before his audi- 
ence that no high-class actor could have 
portrayed the details of his magic utter- 
ances with more truthfulness and with 
better effect than the late Dr. Talmage. 


REV. DR. T. DE WITT TALMAGE,'THE EMIN - 
ENT DIVINE. , 


Dr. Talmage held his own with other 
great preachers in Brooklyn, such as 
Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Storrs, and 
Dr. Cuyler, among others. He possessed 
a most vigorous mind, and was perhaps 
the most original preacher of his day. 
We have heard him preach a sermon on 
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a text which gave to his mind such a 
conception of the subject that he used 
his Comparison in every possible form. 
He seemed to exhaust the whole list of 
synonyms that would take another man 
weeks to hunt up and apply. His words 
came like a torrent of wonderful and 
beautiful expression, full of xd geehrt 
ness and power, and it seemed, no mat- 
ter how poor the subject, he was always 
able to give a grand interpretation of 
some divine principle which lay hidden, 
like a diamond under the earth, and it 
only required the peculiar vision of such 
a mind to forcibly illustrate and por- 
tray. 

His Sublimity and Spirituality were 
ever alive to see the beauties of nature, 
while his Comparison enabled him to 
analyze and illustrate in a marvelous 
way the subject under debate, He was a 
most interesting lecturer, and his men- 
tal gifts were exceptionally bright. No 
one who does not know the effect or use 
of the above-named faculties can realize 
their power in aiding the speaker of his 
type. The New York “ Commercial 
Advertiser” expresses exactly what we 
have so often thought regarding him; 
namely, “ that he ransacked heaven and 
earth for his furious imagery!” Blazing 
suns and streaming banners, innumer- 
able hosts and serges of the sea, thunder 
and lightning, the chaos of the creation, 
the blackness of darkness, lighted by the 
lurid flames of everlasting fire—all these 
things and an infinity of others were 
hurled together by Talmage in his more 
strenuous moments. Talk about color! 
What Ruskin said about Whistler nal abe 
have been applied to Talmage: “ He 
flung his paint-box in the public's face.” 
But the publie liked it, and never ceased 
to like it, and we must admit that, of its 
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kind, this oratory of his is admirable. 
He was gifted in pictorial power and 
wonderful descriptivelanguage. He had 
free control over his humorous and pa- 
thetic elements of oratory, which was 
shown by his power to make people 
laugh and cry by turns. He was brill- 
iant, and few men have preached to a 
larger audience, because the world was 
his congregation. The sermons of few 
men have been translated into more lan- 
guages than those of Dr. Talmage. 
Along the more critical lines of his 
work, the * Outlook” and the “ Inde- 
pendent," while admitting his gift as 
& preacher, qualify their remarks with 
regard to “ the intellectual element in 
his sermons," which the “ Outlook” 
considered “ was not marked.” 

He was social, kindly, sympathetic, 
enthusiastic, and brilliant, and few men 
have attracted so wide a hearing in all 
denominations of the Church, without 
regard to creed, as Dr. Talmage. 

"RANK R. STOCKTON, AU- 
THOR.—During the past month many 
gifted persons have received their call 
to higher and, we believe, advanced 
work by removal from this physical 
plane of existence. 

Among the first was that of Frank R. 
Stockton, of Convent Station, N. J., the 
author of “ Rudder Grange " and “ Un- 
cle Remus.” He was a great lover of 
nature, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
wooded valleys, the rose gardens, the 

ieturesque hills around his chosen 
Lome in New Jersey, in the neighbor- 
hood of Summit, Short Hills, and Bask- 
ing Ridge, where historical scenes in the 
old Revolutionary War are remembered 
to-day with unabated enthusiasm. 
Horses were the author’s great delight, 
and he was seldom without several in 
his stables. He was also seemingly fond 
of cattle. He supplied his barn with 
favorite cows, which answered to the 
names of Hannah, Hilda, Lorna Doone, 
and Marjorie Dau. The last name 
served for three generations of cows. 

His head indicates that his mind was 
an active one. His intellect was clear 
and distinct. He compiled facts, and 
verified them from the best authorities, 
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and was a great reader of character. 
He used his Human Nature in under- 
standing animal life as well as human 
character, and his character sketches 
were true to life in every instance. Had 
his physical organization been as strong 
as his mental capacity was bright he 
would have been harmoniously organ- 
ized, and capable of extending his work 
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FRANK R. STOCKTON, AUTHOR. 


for many years to come; but his nervous 
susceptibility was greater than his ca- 
pacity to generate new vitality. In his 
work he expended more thought, en- 
ergy, force, and intellectual fervor than 
he was perhaps aware of, and, like Louis 
Stevenson, fell a victim to an over- 
wrought and over-sensitive nature. He 
wrote with ease and an individual charm 
peculiar to himself alone, in which his 
Ideality, Spirituality, and Benevolence 
were largely represented. His nature 
absorbed everything that was around 
him that was beautiful, and thus his 
works spoke to the intelligence of peo- 
ple in a peculiarly characteristic man- 
ner. 
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ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN.—The 
Catholic Church has been called to 
mourn for one of her most popular 
Archbishops in the diocese of New 
York, He, like Cardinal Manning, 


Cardinal Newman, and Dr. MeGlynn, 
will be greatly missed. 

He inherited much of his mother's 
temperament, which was largely Vital, 


ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN, OF TITE DIOCESE OF 
NEW YORK. 


or sanguine, which gave that beautiful 
roundness and harmony of features, and 
prevented any angularity from being ap- 
parent. It is probable, also, that he in- 
herited his large Sympathy and Lan- 
guage from his mother, together with 
his active development of Human Nat- 
ure. lle knew how to apply the doc- 
trinal principles of his church with that 
geniality, pliability, and suavity that 
drew many converts to him and made 
but few enemies. He was liked by Prot- 
estants and Catholies alike. As the 
Mayor of New York has stated, few 
men will be more universally missed. in 
publie works of charity, without regard 
to creed, than Archbishop Corrigan. 
He was philanthropic to the last degree. 
Both his phrenolegical developments 
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and his will indicate this. He gave 
largely to charities while alive, and had 
the pleasure of seeing others benefited 
by his gifts. He left no large bank 
account, as was the case with Cecil 
Rhodes and other multi-millionaries, 
but he superintended his own charities, 
and saw where best he could relieve suf- 
fering. For this we admire his charac- 
ter and extoll his virtue for giving. 

ADMIRAL SAMPSON.—The navy 
was not surprised at the death of 
Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, 
whose name has been so conspicuous in 
the history of the late war with Spain. 
His death has not been unanticipated 
for some time past, as it had been known 
that he has been suffering during the 
greater part of the past year. 

He was born at Palmyra, Wayne 
County, N. Y., in 1840. Up to the time 
of the outbreak of war with Spain he 
was comparatively unknown outside of 
naval circles. He was appointed as 
naval cadet at Annapolis. His record 
at the Academy was good, and, when his 
class was graduated, about a year before 
the beginning of the Civil War, the 
name of William T. Sampson stood first 
on the list. In the Civil War he was a 
master on board the frigate Potomac, 
and soon after was promoted lieutenant, 
and detailed for service on the practice- 
ship John Adams, on the iron-clad 
Patapsco, in American waters, and on 
the frigate Colorado, the flag-ship of the 
European squadron. 

Admiral Sampson first won fame and 
recognition on the old Patapsco, which 
formed part of the blockading squadron 
at Charleston in 1864. As the little 
boat entered the harbor bullets from 
the rifles rained upon her. Sampson's 
men fell all around him. He ordered 
them below, and faced the fire alone. 
Slowly and carefully the mine-destroyer 
went ahead on her hunt. Suddenly 
there was an ominous roar, columns of 
water were thrown in the air, and, min- 
gled with the liquid streams, were the 
guns, turrets, and sheathing of the gal- 
lant boat. Of her crew twenty-five were 
saved by other boats from the fleet, and 
seventy-five found their graves in 
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Charleston Harbor. Sampson was blown 
100 feet in the air, and fell in the water 
many feet away from where his boat 
went down. He was as calm when 
picked up as though he had been for 
a swim in the brooks of Wayne County, 
and was on deck ready for business on 
the following day. 
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ADMIRAL WILLIAM T. SAMPSON, 
Captain Sampson’s name became well 


known when he was appointed president 
of the Court of Inquiry, charged with 
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investigating the cause of the destruc- 
tion of the Maine, Then he became 
commander of the North Atlantic Naval 
Station, and from that time forward and 
ever since he has been the subject of 
much attention. 

He was a man of gentlemanly bear- 
ing, possessing full dignity which be- 
came his office, was collected, far- 
sighted, and harmoniously organized. 


DR. DAVID P. BUTLER. 


The Boston “ Transcript ” contained 
early in the year an obituary notice of 
Dr. David P. Butler, who was exceed- 
ingly interested in Phrenology, and of 
whom Mrs. Crosby writes that he pos- 
sessed a remarkably fine organization, 
and, at seventy-seven, the week before 
he passed away he said he felt as young 
as when he was twenty. “He has a 
singularly pure, sweet, and elevated 
character. It will be a pleasure to all 
who have known him to remember his 
great personal kindliness, his generous 
spirit, his truthfulness, and rare sim- 
plicity. No one who has ever know him 
can fail to appreciate this. Men die, 
and others readily fill their, places; but 
occasionally there comes a man with 
such a rare combination of high quali- 
ties that his place is never taken by 
another." Such, says Mrs. Crosby, was 
Dr. Butler. J. A. F 


Notes, Comments, Readings, Etc. 


By Dr. M. L. Horsnoor. 


OLD AGE. 

Professor Jowett, the great master of 
Baliol College, had wise words to speak 
on the crucial topie of growing old. He 
wrote to a friend: 

“The later years of life appear to me, 
form a certain point of view, to be the 
best. They are less disturbed by care 
and the world; we begin to understand 
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that things really never did matter so 
much as we supposed, and we are able 
to see them more in their true propor- 
tion, instead of being overwhelmed by 
them. Weare more resigned to the will 
of God, neither afraid to depart nor 
over-anxious to stay. We cannot see 
into another life, but we believe, with 
an inextinguishable hope, that there is 
something still reserved for us.” 
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It is worth while to remember his 
hints for old age, full, as they are, of a 
practical wisdom: 

Beware of the coming on of age, for 
it will not be defied. 

A man cannot become young by over- 
exerting himself. 

A man of sixty should lead a quiet, 
open-air life. 

He should collect the young about 
him. 

He should set other men to work. 

He ought, at sixty, to have acquired 
authority, reticence, and freedom from 
personality. 

He may truly think of the last years 
of life as being the best, and every year 
as better than the last, if he knows how 
to use it. 


WAR KILLS THE SOUL. 


Olive Schreiner, writing from South 
Africa, says: 

* No man knows really what war is 
who is not brought face to face with it 
as we are. The battles on the battle- 
fields; the wounded dying alone, choked 
with blood and dust, the vultures flying 
over for their feasts — these are not 
pleasant things, but the actual physical 
suffering and horror of the battlefield, 
including that of the horses, is as ab- 
solutely nothing compared to the awful 
moral effect of war. It turns men 
and women into brutes; it returns so- 
ciety to the savage and the wild animal 
stage. When one reads of the French 
Revolution, of women sitting to knit 
while the heads rolled off, one accepted 
it as a fact because there was too much 
testimony to doubt it; but one did not 
realize it or understand how it could 
happen. Now I know; it is perfectly 
easy to understand. Being surrounded 
with continual bloodshed and slaughter 
kills the human soul, and leaves only 
the brute beast alive in all but rare and 
strong souls. If I had been told a year 
ago of all the horrors that have taken 
place in South Africa during the last 
six months under martial law, the burn- 
ing of houses, the driving forth of 
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women and children homeless into the 
veldt, the paying of spies by gold to 
tempt men into plots and then shoot- 
ing them, I would not have believed it. 
Now it is quite easy to understand. 
This is war. This sordid, mean, wild 
brute development is war, the thing we 
hear so often praised and commended 
and gloried in. I do not think it is fair 
to blame the English soldiers as some- 
thing exceptionally brutal and mean. 
They are not so. It would be the same 
if any other army was concerned. It 
is simply war.” 


NEURALGIA CURED BY ABSTI- 
NENCE FROM FLESH FOOD. 


I feel constrained to make a few facts 
about it known to the public, for the 
benefit of any who, like myself, may be 
the victims of neuralgia. It was my 
fortune to meet, in a large public school 
where I teach, with a fellow sufferer, 
who confidently assured me that, if I 
would take his advice, I need not suffer 
so. It is well known to the entire staff 
and to the principals that I have been 
a martyr to neuralgia, and even the 
week preceding my abandonment of 
flesh food I was each day visited by the 
complaint. Doubtless to those not ac- 
quainted with the science of the subject 
it will appear a marvellous thing when 
I say that immediately I dropped the 
flesh diet the pain left me, and now for 
seven weeks I have not had a semblance 
of it, and I not only never felt so well 
in my life, but the most sceptical of my 
working companions and students, as 
well as my relatives, frequently com- 
ment that I “certainly look better in 
every way.” My friend (to whom I am 
indebted for having made me acquaint- 
ed with the subject) gave me a cutting 
some six months ago recommending the 
fruit breakfast, which I tried for four 
months, with the result that the neu- 
ralgic attacks were not so frequent nor 
80 severe as previously. I was then told 
by my friend that I must be an out-and- 
out vegetarian before I should be free 
from the complaint. I then entirely 
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dropped flesh food. Recently a fellow- 
teacher was absent through ill-health, 
and I was asked to do his work in addi- 
tion to my own, and I worked ten hours 
a day for two days, exclusive of meals, 
and I rejoice at this unsolicited oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating my powers of 
endurance under the new régime, as it 
is such splendid evidence—if any fur- 
ther proof in my case were needed—of 
the sanity of the change I have made 
in my dietary of late. One other fact 
I must set forth: that, up to two months 
ago, I was rapidly becoming bald, but 
since I have been off the flesh meat my 
hair has commenced to grow, so much 
so that, when I complete my first twelve 
months, my wife wishes me to be pho- 
tographed for the purpose of compar- 
ing with former photographs, and I 
shall then communicate something fur- 
ther to your readers of my experi- 
ences.—H. K. W., in “ London Vege- 
tarian.” 


POSSIBLE DANGER FROM EAT- 
ING EGGS. 


Occasionally a person is found who 
is habitually made ill by eating eggs, 
just as there are those who cannot eat 
strawberries or other foods without dis- 
tress. Such cases are due to some per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy, showing that in 
reality “‘one man’s meat is sometimes 
another man’s poison.” A satisfactory 
explanation of such idiosyncrasy is 
lacking. 

Overindulgence in eggs, as is the case 
with other foods, may induce indiges- 
tion or other bad effects. Furthermore, 


under certain conditions eggs may be 
the cause of illness by communicating 
some bacterial disease or some parasite. 
It is possible for an egg to become in- 
fected with micro-organisms, either be- 
The shell is 


fore it is laid or after. 
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porous, and offers no greater resistance 
to micro-organisms which cause disease 
than it does to those who cause the egg 
to spoil or rot. When the infected eg. 
is eaten raw the micro-organisms, i 
present, are communicated to man and 
may cause disease. If an egg remains 
in a dirty nest, defiled with the micro- 
organisms which cause typhoid fever, 
carried there on the hen's feet or feath- 
ers, it is not strange if some of these 
bacteria occasionally penetrate the shell 
and the egg thus becomes a possible 
source of infection. Perhaps one of the 
most common troubles due to bacterial 
infection of eggs is the more or less 
serious illness sometimes caused by eat- 
ing those which are “stale.” This 
often resembles ptomaine poisoning, 
which is caused, not by micro-organ- 
isms themselves, but by the poisonous 
products which they elaborate from 
materials on which they grow. 

Occasionally the eggs of worms, etc., 
have been found inside hens' eggs, as 
indeed have grains, seeds, etc. Such 
bodies were doubtless accidentally oc- 
cluded while the white and shell were 
being added to the yolk in the egg gland 
of the fowl. 
` Judged by the comparatively small 
number of cases of infection or poison- 
ing due to eggs reported in medical lit- 
erature, the danger of disease from this 
source is not very great. However, in 
view of its possibility, it is best to keep 
eggs as clean as possible and thus en- 
deavor to prevent infection. Clean 
poultry houses, poultry runs, and nests 
are important, and eggs should always 
be stored and marketed under sanitary 
conditions. "The subject of handling 
food in a cleanly manner is too seldom 
thought of, and what is said of eggs in 
this connection applies to many other 
foods with even more force. 

C. F. Langworthy, Ph.D. 
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“ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


Child Culture. 


THE YOUNGER MEMBERS 


This happy family group represents 
the children of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

As they are destined to play an im- 
portant part in the future history of the 
British royal family a few remarks upon 
their phrenological build will not be out 
of place. 


OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


I. Prince Edward, the eldest son, 
stands in direct line to the crown of 
England, in succession to his grand- 
father, Edward VIL, and to his father, 
the Prince of Wales. 

He is a sturdy youth, with many fine 
English traits in his character, notably 
those of independence, self-reliance, 
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doggedness of purpose, and judicious 
cautiousness. These are, however, finely 
tempered by his strong conscientious- 
ness, diffidence, and unselfish proclivi- 
ties. Harshness, severity, or conten- 
tiousness wil] not be very manifest in 
his character. 

His sympathies and high aspirations 
will play the most important part in his 
treatment of others, and be the keynote 
of his popularity. 

He is very deliberate, yet agile, 
prompt, and quick in his movements. 
He will readily grasp a subject presented 
to him, and manifest keen intelligence 
in utilizing his knowledge and in assim- 
ilating his facts. 

His availability of mind is more ap- 
parent than profound reasoning capac- 
ity, yet he will show much thoughtful- 
ness and attention to details for a boy 
of his years, with a strong inclination to 
gather information from a variety of 
sources. His ready adaptability and 
warm-hearted, genial disposition will 
render him very companionable and 


. considerate toward his friends. 


He certainly will prefer peace to war- 
fare, and be very mindful of the in- 
terests of others. 

His disposition to rule, govern, and 
hold tightly the reins of power will be 
more marked than any selfish, aggressive 
spirit. His high moral and conscien- 
tious sense of duty and justice augurs 
well for peace and contentment when 
he shall be called upon to wear the 
crown of England. 


II. Prince Albert, the second son, is 
a typical young Englishman, with a 
broad head and a high crown. He is 
physically more robust, aggressive, and 
forceful than his brothers, and he will 
take a greater delight in outdoor sports, 
navigation, and military operations 
than in work of a purely mental char- 
acter. 

He is remarkably sharp, observant, 
and quick in acquiring knowledge, and 
he has a capital memory for relating 
what he has seen, entering into al] de- 
tails with a great amount of precision 
and accuracy. 
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Scientific subjects will interest him 
far more than those of a philosophical 
character. He wants to see, to hear, to 
look into the complex machinery of 
some wonderful invention, and to 
gather as many facts as possible about 
various things, including history and 
geographical landmarks, rather than to 
meditate on metaphysical problems. 

His versatility gives him a lively dis- 
position, a keen interest in his surround- 
ings, restlessness, and the desire to ac- 
complish much ina short time. He will 
always be busy; it would be too much 
to ask liim to remain still for any length 
of time, for he is not built that way. 
He must be constantly engaged in some 
one thiug or another. 

As he advances in years he will mani- 
fest an energetic, resolute, determined 
character, a manly spirit, with a strong 
desire to be at the head of affairs and 
assume responsibility. 

The good training that he will re- 
ceive will eheck the autocratie tenden- 
cies of his nature. He will, however, 
show much self-reliance, dignity, and 
force of character. 

He has inherited the sympathy and 
warm social elements which are so char- 
acteristic of the royal family, and he 
will be deservedly popular among Brit- 
ish subjects for the distinctly English 
traits of character which he will exem- 
plify in his exalted sphere. 


III. Prineess Victoria of Wales very 
strongly resembles her mother in tem- 
perament and cast of mind. She has 
the same happy, genial disposition that 
has made her mother so popular among 
the various classes of English people. 

We can sec, also, that she has inher- 
ited many of those beautiful traits of 
character that were exemplified in her 
maternal grandmother, the late Duchess 
of Teck. 

The little princess has an active men- 
tality, keen powers for observing minute 
objects, and a capital memory for all she 
sees and hears. Her warm sympathies 
and lively disposition will eause her to 
be very popular among her companions, 
and eventually accentuate her useful- 
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ness in society, and readiness to help 
forward any good work she may be 
called upon to assist. 

She is very open, frank, and spontane- 
ous in disposition. She is not too reti- 
cent nor evasive. Quickness, versatility 
of mind, and active energy will charac- 
terize her every movement. 

She will show much intelligence and 
eagerness in asking questions, and will 
intuitively know if she is given an in- 
accurate answer. 

Her impressions are very. distinct, 
clear, and reliable. These at times will 
cause her to act without due thought; 
but she is thoughtful where the inter- 
ests of others are concerned, and is too 
sensitive and unselfish to wound the 
feelings of others. 

She has strong maternal instincts, and 
will be fond of her pets. . 

The princess bids fair to be very pop- 
ular. As she advances in life her gen- 
erosity, adaptability, and general liveli- 
ness will be leading features in her 
character. 


IV. Prince Henry is the youngest 
son of H. R. H. His small and delicately 
eut features indicate a predominance of 
the mental temperament and consider- 
able mental activity. 

The literary and poetical faculties are 
well represented. He will be fond of 
his books, of art, music, and other 
things which will appeal to the esthetic 
side of his nature. 
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He appears to resemble his paternal 
great-grandfather, the late Prince Con- 
sort, in temperament and type of mind. 
He will be more influenced through life 
by his moral and aspiring faculties than 
by his propensities, his tastes of aspira- 
tion being of a high order. 

He has a very reflective mind, and 
will manifest an absorbing interest in 
literature and works of art, and in each 
department of these works he will show 
originality and much critical acumen. 

He will make rapid progress in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and, if left to 
his inclinations, will be apt tó neglect 
physical exercises and out-door amuse- 
ment for his books. He is a precocious 
child—one who will ask many questions 
and show a lively interest in his sur- 
roundings. 

His sensitiveness and active cautious- 
ness will make him shy and reserved in 
his actions. It is to his advantage that 
he possesses a keen sense of humor, and 
will be quickly attracted by anything of 
a mirthful character. This will check 
the more serious side of his nature, and 
improve the general disposition. 

From the position of the ear there 
apears to be a good recuperative power, 
and his ailments will be more acute than 
chronic. 

He has an interesting personality, a 
hopeful, buoyant mind. He will mani- 
fest a persistent determination in ac- 
complishing his purposes, and be in- 
tuitively perceptive in his observations. 

D. T. ELLIOTT. 


—————— e 
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On May 1st, the usual monthly meet- 
ing took the form of a reception to 
friends and members of the Institute in 
the new rooms, which everyone pro- 
nounced were a great improvement upon 
those the Institute had just left. 

The programme included musical, vo- 
cal, and violin solos, which were kindly 
rendered by friends of the evening, and, 
although all of the Faeulty were not able 
to be present, yet the evening was fav- 
ored bv the presence of Dr. King. who 
oceupied the chair, in distinqué and 
inimitable way. Dr. MeGuire, of Brook- 
lyn, Dr. Miller and Dr. Brandenburg, 
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The limits of the Institute were not 
tested to the full, yet a large and inter- 
ested audience was entertained for a 
eouple of hours by various speakers and 
a musical programme. 

There was first a vocal solo by Mr. 
George G. Rockwood, “ My Old Kentucky 
Home,” accompanied by Miss Vive Govers. 
Dr. King then gave an address in which 
he said, that that evening they were 
ealled upon to celebrate a double occa- 
sion. namely, the Inauguration of the 
new President of the Institute, and the 
Dedication of the New Rooms, which ap- 
peared to him to be admirably adapted 
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to the future needs of the Institute. He 
said in part: ' We congratulate the In- 
stitute on this change. If we will look 
back for a minute in the history of the 
American Institute of FREUEN and of 
the Fowler & Wells Co., we shall find that 
since 1836, when the company was estab- 
lished in Clinton Hall, Nassau Street, it 
has moved seven times during its ex- 
istence of sixty-six years. From Clinton 
Hall, 1836 to 1854, the removal was to 308 
Broadway; from ’54 to '65 to 389 Broad- 
way; from '65 to '75 to 737 Broadway; 
from "75 to '80 to 753 Broadway; from 
'80 to '87 to 775 Broadway; from '87 to 
'92 to 27 East Twenty-first Street, and '92 
brings us to the new eight-story building 
No. 24 East Twenty-second Street, seven 
doors from Broadway and about an equal 
number from Fourth Avenue. 

* Twenty-second Street is one short 
block from the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue, 
and is remarkable for its business centre, 
and also for the erection of one of the 
most wonderful buildings in the world, 
it is a twenty story building, erected in 
the shape of a flat-iron. The rooms have 
the benefit of the electric light, and in 
the winter are warmed with steam-heat, 
and throughout the year the elevated ser- 
vice can be used to the first floor. The 
windows are high and large, which allow 
of much better light, and the cabinet and 
museum are seen to much better ad- 
vantage. 

*I now want to say a word on the 
President of the Institute. Dr. Branden- 
burg is a physician, and a practical 
medical man, and as such is a suitable 
choice for such nn office. In the old times 
medica] men used to say ' let me see your 
tongue, now it is proper for a medical 
man to say, ‘let me sec your face and 
head, for by these they can see and 
judge of the whole organization, so it 
is appropriate that a physician should 
be the President of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, and a man who un- 
derstands Phrenology. 

“We, therefore, heartily congratulate 
the Institute upon its selection, and we 
congratulate Dr. Brandenburg upon his 
new dutics as President.” 

A piano-forte solo was then exquisite- 
ly rendered by Miss Grace Upington, 
namely. “ Prelude," by Rachmaninoff, 
and a song by Miss Vive Govers called 
“Fiddle and I,” Marzial, with violin ob- 
ligato, by H. V. Upington. 

Dr. Brandenburg was then asked to say 
a few words. 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

* We have convened to-night in our reg- 
ular session, according to the tenure of 
our eharter from the Legislature of the 
State of New York. We are here to ex- 
change mutual greeting, to renew our 
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former associations, to make new friends, 
and to take note of the progress which 
has been made in Phrenological knowl- 
edge. 

“Such assemblings are always use- 
ful. The anatomy of the brain, which 
is wonderfully complex, was first ration- 
ally explored and understood by Dr. Gall, 
the greatest philosopher of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

“The first successful investigation of 
the human brain’s psychic functions was 
also made by him, and his doctrines were 


accepted and admired by the ablest scien- 


tists of Europe. 

“No logical student of comparative 
cranial development has ever repudiated 
the Phrenological discoveries of Dr. Gall. 
The brain contains all the elements of 
humanity. The science and art of Phre- 
nology requires from me no vindication 
or eulogy. It has borne testimony and 
evidence for itself. It has the world for 
its field and all mankind for its converts. 

"In taking the office of President, 
which has been conferred upon me by the 
Board of Trustees of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, it becomes me to ac- 
cept it with grateful achuowledgment. 
To occupy an office which has been so 
ably filled by others, is a reasonable ob- 
ject for any man’s ambition. 

“It has been said of the office holders 
of our Government that 'they never re- 
sign and seldom die.' 

“In looking at the history of Phreno- 
logical politics of our own school I find 
this rule has applied to us. Our late 
President, Mrs. Wells, lived to be eighty- 
six, Mr. Nelson Sizer to be eighty-flve, 
and in the usual tenure of life, I may be 
nllowed to live thirty-five years longer. 

“Tf this rule should continue my office 
holding may lust for a very long time. 

“ Perhaps a * Ways and Means Commit- 
tee ' mny devise a plan to place our work- 
ers on the retired list, as they have done 
or are about to do in some of the colleges 
and incorporated industries. 

“T believe those in all honorable walks 
of life, who have helped to make this old 
world of ours a better place to live in, 
should be, if necessary, retired and pen- 
sioned for time and service. 

* When the majority of the people are 
guided by an edueation based on Phreno- 
logieal science, ‘Man’s Inhumanity to 
Man'—avarice and hatred will be no 
more. At this epoch the faculties of 
Benevolence and Love will be the guiding 
star for all humanity. 

"Tt is fitting in this eonneetion to 
speak of those who in America have 
cheerfully given us valuable and in- 
numerable contributions to the science. 
We point with pride to the names of 
Judge Amos Dean, Ifon. Horace Greeley, 
Rev, Samuel Osgood, Oakey Tall, Dr. 
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Russell Tral, H. Dexter, Samuel R. 
Wells, and Nelson Sizer, the departed 
charter-members who by an act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, in 
1866, established the American Institute 
of Phrenology. 

"Let glory forever rest upon their 
memories. ' 

" Before this act to incorporate the 
American Institute, an eloquent clergy- 
man, H. W. Beecher, who in 1833 learned 
from the works of Drs. Spurzheim and 
Comb, the truth about Phrenology, de- 
livered an unsurpassed oration in its 
favor, and so continued his knowledge of 
the science as evidenced in his lectures 
and sermons. 

"'[he Fowler Bros. from the same 
books gathered the golden truths and be- 
gan the practical work. 

“They burnish the chain of friendship 
and strengthen the bonds of fellowship, 
and by the rills of influence lead us tow- 
ard the brotherhood of man. 

Miss Govers then sang “ Ave Marie " by 
Mascagni, with violin obligato by Mr. H. 
V. Upington, which was highly appre- 
ciated. 

The President then called upon Mr. Ed- 
ward McSweeney, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, who, though suf- 
fering from a severe cold, made a special 
effort to keep his promise to speak on 
“Some of the Nationalities that come to 
Our Shores.” His address was a master- 
piece of oratory, and was filled from be- 
ginning to end with much valuable in- 
formation. He said that he hardly liked 
to speak before those who knew so much 
more about characteristics of our immi- 
grant population than he did, especially 
from a scientific standpoint, but he 
would speak from his own experience, in 
connection with the racial changes that 
have been going on for many years. He 
said the situation in which he was placed 
that evening reminded him of the little 
story that was told of St. Peter, who, 
when a certain man called John Smith 
stood for admittance at the gate of 
heaven, asked if he had no other dis- 
tinguishing title that would further in- 
troduce him. “ Well,” says the man, “I 
am the hero of the Johnstown Flood." 
" All right," says St. Peter, “ we will let 
you in." For a while John Smith 
seemed to be at home, but one day St. 
Peter found that he was looking very 
disconsolate. When he asked what was 
the matter, Mr. Smith said, that a little 
man continually poked fun at his story 
about the Johnstown Flood. and made 
him very unhappy. "Oh," said St. 
Peter. “you need not be afraid of him, 
for he is Noah, and he knows all about 
floods," So in applying my remarks to- 
night, I feel that most of vou know more 
about the characteristics of the people 
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who are coming to our shores through 
studying their craniums and character- 
istics than we have been able to study 
on Ellis Island.* 

Mr. Rockwood then sang “The Yeo- 
man’s Wedding Song,” which he rendered 
with his old fervor and crispness. 

A violin solo was then given by Mr. 
Upington, Miss Grace Upington accom- 
panying him on the piano. 

Dr. King then called upon Dr. McGuire 
to say a few words. He spoke enthusi- 
astically about the new president, who 
he said had been one of the most inter- 
esting lecturers of the Institute course. 
He said, “ We have made a new depar- 
ture in our work this evening by inaugu- 
rating our new President and dedicating 
our new home. The old building has 
memories which many of us will not be 
able to forget, but we are glad to see the 
Institute is not going behind the times, 
but has moved upward, and the future 
will be more interesting and blessed than 
in the past. Human Nature has still to 
be trained. We still want to know for 
what our children in the schools are 
adapted, and what they are going to do, 
whether they are to make money or 
produce ideas. He said he was reminded 
of an incident that was once adopted by 
a German, who placed on a table in a 
room a dollar, a Bible, and a bottle of 
whiskey, and told a child to make his 
own choice, thinking that if he took the 
dollar, he would become a banker, if 
he selected the Bible, he would become 
a minister, and if he took the whiskey, 
he would become a politician. Much to 
the German’s surprise the child put the 
dollar in his pocket, for he reasoned it 
might be useful, and took the Bible too 
for reference, and drank the whiskey. 
Psychologists base their knowledge 
largely upon Physiology, and one hears 
& great deal about physiology in their 
books and speeches, but what one psy- 
chologist says another will deny. Phre- 
nology is more scientific. Thomas Car- 
lyle once said that preparation was 
necessary to educate a mind properly 
in any direction. He believed that Phre- 
nology gives to Psychology a good foun- 
dation. We hear & good deal about the 
five senses in our schools, but the emo- 
tions, intellect, and propensities are not 
explained in our colleges. Phrenology 
shows how a man may make money in 
the early part of his life and take pleas- 
ure in using his Friendship and Benevo- 
lence the latter end of it, by giving away 
his wealth as Carnegie is doing. Phre- 
nology also tells us why Armour could 
not stop work when the physician told 
him he could not live more than two 
years if he continued to work so hard. 


" See page 191 for fuller account. 
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He took a trip abroad, but he found that 
the habit for continued labor was so 
strongly fixed that he could not give it 
up. Phrenology can be of use to the 
business man as well as to the teacber 
in our schools, and every effort must be 
made to bring this about." 

Although the hour was late the Chair- 
man said the meeting would not be com- 
plete unless they had a few words from 
their Vice-President and Secretary, con- 
sequently he then called upon Miss Fow- 
ler to say a few words. 

She said they were gratified that even- 
ing to meet a number of old friends and 
quite & large number of new ones; that 
she trusted they would learn to like the 
new abode of the Institute and treat it 
or look upon it as a home for Phrenol- 
ogy. While congratulating Dr. Branden- 
burg on the office to which he was 
elected. and equally congratulating the 
Institute upon the election of their 
friends for many years past, she wished 
to refer to one thought that he had ex- 
pressed, namely, that when the workers 
had been long in harness there was à 
possibility of pensioning them off on the 
retired list. She said that that was n 
happy idea, for she was ready to be pen- 
sioned off as an old worker any time. 
She said she thought that many new 
ideas had been expressed that evening, 
although Oliver Wendell Holmes had once 
said that not one in 500,000 people ever 
gave off a new idea. She would not keep 
them long, as the hour was late, but 
would like to refer to three appropriate 
similes that had occurred to her mind. 
One was of a lad who was walking 
through a beautiful wood, when, sudden- 
lv, he came to a sharp turn in the road 
and was faced by a deep precipice. At 
first he was staggered and did not know 
what to do, but when he had recovered 
his senses, he saw n sign-post with these 
words on it, " To the right for Cranial 
Avenue and Caput Road: to the left to 
the Valley of Failure." He waited a min- 
ute, as he was a stranger, never having 
been in that part before. He now saw 
for the first time an aged man resting 
under the sign-post. He got into con- 
versation with him, and he advised him 
to turn to the right, which he did, and 
reached his proper destination. The lad 
is now sixty-six years old, having had an 
eventful and successful life through 
being able to make the most out of his 
mental abilities. 

The second simile introduces us to a 
beautiful warden, where there are many 
special plants and flowers. A different 
gardener presides over each variety of 
flower, as only experts who are anxious 
to study thoroughly their special plant 
are admitted into the garden. Each 
flower and shrub thrives because it is 
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and given the right kind of soil, and, 
therefore, specialists know exactly where 
to come for knowledge of each plant. 
The garden was started sixty-six years 
ago, and thousands of cuttings from the 
shrubs of the garden have been dis- 
tributed throughout the country. 

The third simile is a temple which 
contains forty-three columns. Each col- 
umn has been erected with infinite care, 
for every block that has been laid in 
the erection of the temple was cut out of 
solid marble. The temple has taken 
sixty-six years to erect, but as a con- 
tinual enlargement is necessary, other 
blocks and other columns will be re- 
quired. 

A query had arisen in her mind who 
would be willing to erect the others. 
* Phrenology,” she said, “is a key which 
unlocks mysteries of life. It is a guide 
to the traveler, a star to the teacher, a 
friend to the homeless, and a positive 
help in the solution of problems which 
call for daily explanation." 

She thanked the members and friends 
for the interest they had heretofore 
shown, and trusted in their new home 
they would find much that would add to 
their knowledge of life. 

A vote of thanks was then proposed by 
Mr. Piercy to the Chairman and artists 
who had so ably added to the enjoyment 
of the evening, and the objects of the 
Institute were explained as follows: 

The investigation and promulgation of 
Phrenology. 

The study of Phrenology along scien- 
tific lines, which included the study of 
Anatomy and Physiology of the brain 
and skull. 

The recognition of Phrenology as a sys- 
tem of mental and moral philosophy. 

The application of Phrenology to the 
practical needs of all mankind. 

The analysis of the mind in the delinea- 
tion of individual character. 

The examination of all normal and ab- 
normal developments, either by bust, 
skull, or living manifestation of char- 
acter, 

Another object was to enrich the world 
with lecturers on Phrenology and kindred 
subjects. 

Another advantage from joining the In- 
stitute is adinission to the monthly meet- 
ings at which lectures and discussions 
were held on Phrenology and kindred 
subjects: a copy of the official organ of 
the Institute, in which a summary of the 
meetings is given; the use of the Circu- 
lating Library which contains a large 
number of works on Phrenology, Physi- 
ognomy. Physiology, and Health. The 
annual fee for this is $2.50. 

Rooker Washington, Jacob Riis, Mrs. 
Dye. Mr. Blauvelt, among others, ex- 
pressed and wrote regrets at being un- 


thoroughly understood, it is nurtured, able to he present. 
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DEDICATION OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


In memory of Brothers Two 

Who dared for Truth, who only knew 
Her wish for them, who sought her way 
Thro' way of Doubt, we come to-day. 
In mem'ry of the Sister brave 

E'en as were they when Error gave 

As meet reward Derision's scorm, 
Strong in the faith of days unborn, 
Whose white life filled with selfless deed 
Is lived again by all who heed 

The dear voice of Phrenology. 


The Brave, the Strong, the Loving One, 
Who lived and toiled in days agone! 

O, trinity of courage and 

Of strength and love! O, mem'ry grand 
Of all the pioneers! The dead 

Whose works do follow them! Who led 
Thro' maze of Error to the plane 

Of mighty Truth! This sacred Fane 

Is built upon the corner-stone 

Of their love-consecration. Lone 
E'enmost they stood and so do we 

Pay tribute to their memory. 


Far out this Temple-Hall a light 
Shines unto all men. Aye, more bright 
And brighter still the years ndown 
It gleams e'en star-like as & crown 
Above your path, above my way. 
And so we come upon this day 

And lovingly enlimn each name 
Upon the archives of Truth-fame. 
We laurel the Immortal Gall, 
Spurzheim, and Combe; we laurel all, 
Fowler and Wells and Sizer; aye, 

In memory we come to-day 

And place among them lovingly 

The Mother of Phrenology. 


And Men shall tread this sacred Hall 

And find in skull and bust, in all 

The wisdom of the learned sage, 

The oracles of ev'ry age. 

And treasured truth. Each bust and 
book, 

Each imaged face on which we look 

From wall and pedestal, for you 

And me, has noblest lesson true. 

Here is the wisdom of the years, 

The sayings of the wise, the seers, 

Rare, precious gold by Mind enwrought, 

Rare precious legacies of thought. 

The artist with ideal hand 

Has painted fair the wondrous Land 

Where dwells Phrenology, and, too, 

The scientist in duller hue 

Has pictured Man and Nature, God, 

And as with a divining rod 
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Has found the gem, the precious gold. 
Here pioseers in days of old 

Made record for you and for me. 

As they have given shall not we? 


Methinks they look upon this scene 
From heaven heights and see us glean 
The harvest from the seed sown wide 
By their hands ere the eventide. 

If thou couldst speak, Immortal Gall, 
If thou wert given voice to call 

By name the one most dear to thee 
For loving service 'twould be she 
Whose life is consecrated to 

The work her Father left; to do, 

To think, to write, to speak, to live, 
For others' good, her all to give. 


Aye, here One ministers to Mind, 

To good and ill of Humankind. 

As if an open book she reads 

The face divine and intercedes 

Phrenology for human ill. 

Her words they seem a “peace be still” 

To troubled waters. She discerns 

The very Self through Mind and learns 

Self’s strength and weaknesses, and 
shows f 

How weaknesses are friends not foes. 


To minister to Humankind, 

To ill and good of Heart and Mind, 
To ill of Body and of Soul, 

To point to each Self highest goal; 
Thy Father's mantle nobly worn, 
Thy Father’s burden nobly borne; 
This is thy work, this is thy task. 
For thee all good this hour we ask, 
That life give of its good, its best. 
Thy gift is blessed, be thou blest. 


Come we from home, from busy mart, 
From quietude and toil apart, 

To bid God-speed, to dedieate 

This Hall, this Home. We consecrate 
It to thy service; may it be 

Thy Temple Home, Phrenology. 
Phrenology, here is thy shrine, 

Dwell thou within. This Fane is thine 
Its corner-stone long since was placed 
By hands ancestral that have graced 
Thy name with honor, pioneers 

Who made the path in bygone years 
Our feet now tread. Here is thy shrine, 
Dwell thou within. All, all is thine. 


And as we this hour dedicate 
This Hall so do we consecrate 
Ourselves our lives, our all to thee, 
In leal allegiance vow to be 
Apostles of thy truths. 
MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 
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Some Characteristics of the People who Come to 
America 


By Mr. Epwarp McSweeney, 


Mr. McSweeney gave his impressions 
and traced in a very interesting way the 
progress of emigration since 1850, when 
we began to receive foreigners in large 
quantities, there were fifty per cent. of 
Trish and German extraction, and at that 
time they possessed great pluck and en- 
ergy, but since 1880 we have had a 
marked change in the quality of the im- 
migrants. Germany has improved her 
condition at home, and consequently has 
kept a number of those who would have 
rushed to our shores for work. He spoke 
of the Russians and Jews, the Bulgarians, 
the Hungarians, the Austrians, and Poles, 
and how they were distinguished from 
one another. Also the Syrians and the 
unfortunate Armenians, who are not 
producers but pedlers. Coming down to 
the present period Mr. McSweeney said 
that the great danger to the American 
national character lies not in the emigra- 
tion from Southern Europe so much, as 
in that from China and Japan. Of these 
two he regards the Japanese as the more 
objectionable, saying it is a fact no! 
generally understood that the Japanese 
are in some respects a more real and 
serious danger than the Chinese, for they 
have neither morals nor religion, and 
have had only fifty years of civilization. 
When Li Hung Chang was here he was 
asked what he thought of our form of 
. government. His reply was, “Oh, we 
tried it 400 or 500 years ago, for 200 or 
300 years, and found it would not an- 
swer, and gave it up, for it proved a 
failure.” Mr. McSweeney said that the 
Chinese danger is to be met by continued 


restriction of their immigration. They 
are unlike all other nations, in the fact 
that they cannot be assimilated. They 
are & migratory race, yet always pre- 
serving their individuality, and if not 
restricted they would come here in such 
numbers that the American people would 
be forced first into the position of a su- 
perior class, and finally overpowered. 
The Chinese, he said, are unchanging. 
They always absorb the other race when 
numbers are in their favor; even the 
Jews, the most strongly individual of all 
races that have mixed with others, are 
not exceptions, for colonies of Jews that 
fled to China to escape persecution were 
utterly lost and swallowed up by the 
pressure of the Chinese character. No 
other people on earth has been able to 
swamp the Jews’ individuality. More- 
over, the Chinese are a thoroughly honest 
race, and if the Japanese open a store 
they generally select a Chinaman as 
cashier. Other incidents were given 
which space will not allow us here to 
enlarge upon. 

A number of questions were then 
asked Mr. McSweeney, concerning the 
daily averages of immigrants, to which 
he replied that there were between 80,- 
000 and 90,000 on an average per month, 
or about 2,000 per day, or 500,000 per 
year, forty-five per cent. going West. 

A hearty rising vote of thanks was 
then offered to Mr. McSweeney, and a 
wish expressed that he would again visit 
the Institute in the autumn and give us 
another interesting talk on the same 
question. 


———— 9 —————— 


The Result of a Phrenological Lesson. 


A STORY. 


By James A. C. 
SOWING WILD OATS. 


As I sit to my desk, I see before me 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for Febru- 
ary which was placed there as usual by 
my daughter Amy, who usually reads it 
before I get home from my office. The 
portrait on the cover is a rather remark- 
able one. The face is very mueh like that 
of one whom I knew some years ago; 
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ZLLIOTT, OF British HONDURAS. 


and ever remember with love and grate- 
fulness. 

Though I have never before attempted 
to write a story, and may never do so 
again, I feel like writing a short one, 
which I hope will prove interesting to 
those who are interested in one of the 
noblest, and most useful, sciences known 
to man—Phrenology. 

Soon after I had completed my cigh- 
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teenth year I became the victim of bad 
company; and, in spite of my mother's 
gentle pleadings and my father's threats, 
I refused to separate myself from my 
companions. I looked forward eagerly 
to the time when I would be of age: 
the day of independence, as I called it. 
At last it came; and, like a prisoner to 
whom the iron doors were opened, I 
set out from my father's house. I need 
not describe the scene of my departure; 
as I am afraid it will, as it often does, 
bring the hot tears down my cheeks. 
Being no more under my parents' con- 


trol, I soon got with my companions into ' 


the chariot of the Devil, and was driving 
madly up the mount, Delusions! 

We soon left America and went to 
Rome, and after a short stay embarked 
for England. We, the “jolly three "— 
for thus we called ourselves—went on 
board one of the finest English stenm- 
ships, bound for Liverpool. 

The most interesting of the many pas- 
sengers was a girl of fifteen, who seemed 
to attract the attention of every one. 
She had long dark-red curls; a rather 
high and wide forehead; Grecian nose; 
large, dark, brown eyes; beautifully 
curved eyebrows; and a well-shaped 
mouth, with a somewhat round dimpled 
chin. She was accompanied by a tall 
square-shouldered gentleman with thick 
straight eyebrows; a square chin; and 
very firmly set lips; but whom other- 
wise she resembled. Him we knew to be 
her father. 

One cvening the young lady was sit- 
ting not many yards from us, surrounded 
by a number of interested listeners. My 
two companions were busily engaged in 
a game of cards, and, though I sat look- 
ing at them, my thoughts were not about 
the game. I was thinking of the girl's 
fascinating manner and popularity on 
board; for every one seemed to seek her 
company, and would sit and listen to her 
like a disciple at the feet of a great 
master. “ With what can a girl so young 
interest the passengers, most of them 
many years her senior? " I asked myself, 
and resolved, whether weleomed or not, 
to join the company and hear soinething 
of the interesting discourse. As I rose to 
go a dreadful scream was heard, followed 
by the cry, “A hand over!" In a mo- 
ment all was confusion. 

After the unfortunate lady, saved from 
& watery grave, was brought on board 
and tranquility reigned again in the 
heart of all, I turned to a young Indian 
sailor, who was one of the listeners to 
the girl's conversation. 

" Would you be kind enough to tell me 
the name of the young lady to whom you 
were listening a few minutes ago?" I 
asked. 

“ Miss 
quickly. 


Hilda Bell, sir," 


he replied 
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"I suppose her subject was rather in- 
teresting?” 

“ Yis, sir, she spoke ov Phrinalagy, and 
tells anyone’s character dats wants to 
know.” 

“ Phrenology! " I exclaimed. "''Tis a 
pity for such a pretty creature to waste 
her time and talents on such nonsense." 

“ Beg your pardon, sir," said the young 
man, calmly; “it is not nonsense after 
all, she tells eberyting right, for she's a 
prutty sensible one. Did a Phrinalagest 
eber zamine you?" 

" No!" Isaid: almost angry with the 
Indian for believing in Phrenology. 
“They are but smart guesses. Phrenol- 
ogy has been condemned by wise men; 
and only people like you, who have not 
enough brain to think for themselves, 
believe in it.” 

The dark eye of the Indian flashed, and 
he burst out fiercely, pronouncing his 
words quite correctly. 

“I have as much brain as you, if not 
more. You know nothing about the sci- 
ence, yet you condemn it. I would not 
be so foolish as to say that you have not 
enough brain, but you do not think for 
yourself; you simply follow what others 
have said. I know a little about Phre- 
nology; and allow me to tell you, sir, 
that it is all truth. Never you condemn 
that which you know nothing about. No 
one but a—a foo] does that.” 

He walked off abruptly, leaving me in- 
dignant and surprised at his plain sharp 
words. I was very careful in speaking to 
strangers after this. And I have found 
out since then, that many a person in a 
humble sphere is better informed than 
one may imagine. 

The next day was Sunday. Soon after 
breakfast we learnt that, as usual, service 
would be conducted by the chaplain at 
eleven o'clock. At the time appointed we 
were all seated on the deck facing the 
Reverend gentleman who conducted the 
service. He had a tall commanding fig- 
ure. His face was very much like that 
of the gentleman whose portrait appears 
on the February number of the JOURNAL; 
but he was more advanced in age, and 
had thick curly hair. 

The most interesting part of the ser- 
vice to me was the sermon, which was 
delivered with great force. The text was 
taken from 2 Samucl i. 8. " Who art 
Thou?” of which he made two divisions: 

1. The necessity of knowing those with 
whom we come in contact, 

2. The importance of knowing one’s 
self. 

It was the most powerful sermon I 
ever heard: never before did a man reach 
so deep down into my heart and turn up 
my ignorance and sins; never before did 
I feel so miserably insignificant. 

He spoke of Phrenology as a great 
blessing to man, and an aid to success. 
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It would be an injustice to that noble 
preacher if I try to write out his ser- 
mon as he delivered it. I will just write 
a few of his sentences that still linger 
jn my memory. 

" No two persons are exactly alike; 
and no two can be dealt with altogether 
alike and successfully." “ To be success- 
ful we must know the persons with 
whom we mean to deal, and deal with 
them accordingly. This is the power 
which many lack, and, though they are 
ever so talented otherwise, they fail to 
gain success.” “It is a strange fact that 
some men cannot answer the question, 
‘Who am 1?’” “A man should have a 
correct estimation of himself." ‘ There 
is a power in everyone which he can use 
for good or evil.” He spoke of the great- 
ness of the soul—necessity of a good 
life — influence — our relationship with 
God and Immortality. 

That sermon set me thinking; and was 
the turning point of my life. 

Deep in thoughts, and somewhat 
troubled, I appeared rather dull to my 
companions, who tried to rouse me in 
their own way. 

“Why, Edward," they said, " you are 
not yourself. What can be the matter?" 

I simply asked them to leave me alone 
for & short time, promising to tell them 
afterward. 

On the Monday afternoon, as I sat 
alone looking &t the sea and troubled 
with the thoughts of my sins, & heavy 
hand was laid on my shoulder. 

“Are you in trouble?” asked a voice 
from behind. 

I turned and looked up and saw the 
kind face of the chaplain, smiling as none 
other but he could. 

“Rather troubled in mind,” I replied, 
rising to my feet. 

“Troubled! Can I help you in any 
way?” he asked kindly. 

“Perhaps you can,” I said, anxious to 
have a talk with him. "It is your ser- 
mon that makes me feel troubled." 

“Have you been leading & reckless 
life? " he asked, looking directly into my 
eyes. 

“I have, and wish to change my course. 
I prayed last night as I never prayed 
before, and I feel that God has heard, 
and will help me to live a better life. 
But I fail to understand," I continued, 
“how Phrenology can help in lifting the 
fallen as you said. I never believed in 
it, and have always thought that if it 
were true, it would contradict the Love 
and Justice of God. Why should a man 
be held responsible for his actions? Why 
should a thief, a murderer, a liar, or any 
sinner be despised and punished, if, as 
Phrenologists say, they were born with 
certain faculties that cause them to com- 
mit such crimes?” 

“Remember,” said the chaplain, “ that 
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God has given to every person, in a 
greater or less degree, a power called the 
wil; without which we would be like 
machines, There is will power sufficient 
in every one to cultivate or restrain al- 
most any faculty that may be predomi- 
nant or lacking. I do not profess to 
know much about this subject," he went 
on, “but I will endeavor to make it as 
plain as I possibly can, and prove to you 
that Phrenology is a true science, and 
that it does not contradict, but rather 
shows up the Love and Justice of God." 

He sat down; and told me to do the 
same. But before he had time to begin 
a sailor came rushing up and said in 
excitement: 

* Sir, the old gentleman is dying, and 
wants to see you." 

* Perhaps I may be able to speak with 
you again," said the chaplain to me, as 
he rose to go. '" But come with me," he 
continued, “and allow me to introduce 
you to niy niece, who will convinee you 
of the truth of Phrenology." 

I followed; and he hastily introduced 
me to Miss Hilda Bell, who was seated 
in an easy-chair with a book in her hand. 
It was not often that that young lady 
was seen alone, and I thought it rather 
fortunate to be left in her company. I 
did not hesitate to introduce the subject. 


A LESSON. 


“I understand that you know some- 
thing about Phrenology," I said to her 
&fter a few moments. "I am an unbe- 
liever, and I want you to convince me of 
its truth." 

She looked steadily into my eyes as if 
she saw something strange there. 

“Convince you that Phrenology is 
true!” she said. " Will you be con- 
vinced? ” 

“I am seeking for truth," I replied, , 
“and if Phrenology is true I will be too 
glad to be convinced." 

“It is true," she said emphatically, 
“and to prove to you, I will tell you 
something about yourself. If I say any- 
thing that is not right, you will kindly 
correct me at once," 

Then, by simply looking on my head 
and asking me to turn it in different 
positions, she said: 

“You resemble your mother, and love 
her, and your sisters, if you have any, 
more than you do your father and 
brothers. You love company and are 
very liberal. You spend money rather 
freely, and on things that are not always 
useful. You carry out your intentions 
very promptly, and with force. You are 
somewhat quick tempered, but you soon 
get pleased again. You remember faces 
for a long time." And thus, in a ram- 
bling manner, she told me many things 
about myself which I knew were quite 
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true. Then, like one who had discovered 
something, she went on: 

" But, Mr. Henderson, do you know 
that you have excellent gifts?" looking 
directly into my eyes; “but you are 
burying your talents in a napkin! You 
can make a very successful Physician. 
Your large Perceptive Faculties, Con- 
Structiveness, Combativeness, and Lan- 
guage; your full Destructiveness and 
powerful mind show that you would 
make a successful physician. There is, 
however, one faculty which you must de- 
velop; that is Cautiousness, which is 
only moderate. 

* I hope the warning does not come too 
late, but you must be very careful in 
your choice of friends; for your large 
Adhesiveness, Benevolence, and Venera- 
tion, with your average Self-Esteem and 
moderate Cautiousness, may make you 
the victim of bad companions; and your 
almost small Acquisitiveness added will 
make you a prodigal.” 

I was so astonished at the girl's knowl- 
edge, and the truth of her words, that I 
could not but remain silent for some 
time. Then I saw how much right the 
good chaplain was. “ Phrenology,” I 
thought, “is a blessing to mankind, and 
does help in lifting up.the fallen—the 
noblest work in which man can be en- 

ed!” 

* Miss Hilda," I said at last, “ you have 
said nothing, as far as I know, but the 
truth; I must confess to you that I am 
already a prodigal.” 

“Then my advice comes too late! " she 
exclaimed. 

“Late, but not too late," I replied. 
“ Like the prodigal of old, I will go home 
again and be something—I will be a 
man." 

“Iam glad to hear you say that," she 
said, with a smile; “ cultivate Cautious- 
ness and Acquisitiveness, and be a physi- 
cian.” 

Neither of us spoke for some time. She 
was apparently looking at the sea as it 
seemed to frolic in its glee. I thought 
of many things; things of her, and of 
myself, as I sat gazing at the sweet face 
of that smart girl. 

* Mr. Henderson,” she said at last, look- 
ing again into my eyes, “I advise you to 
study Phrenology as soon as possible. It 
is really a grand and interesting science. 
You will then know yourself better, and 
be able to develop any weak faculty, and 
be successful in life.” 

“If we were never to separate I would 
become your pupil, and humbly sit at 
your feet,” I said. 

"I don’t think I am enough informed 
to be a teacher,” she replied, with a 
smile; “ besides I am afraid you would 
be a rather troublesome pupil.” 

Of course she was right. 
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“Where can I get books on the sub- 
ject?” I asked after a pause. 

“At Fowler & Wells, New York,” 
she answered, quickly. “ ‘The Self - In- 
structor in Phrenology and Physiology,’ 
by O. S. and L. N. Fowler, is a very good 
book to begin with, and the * Phrenolog- 
ical Bust,’ from the same house, will be 
a great help to you." 

“I thank you," I said, after writing in 
my pocket book. At this point her 
father joined us, and & number of others 
after. 

After that day, which seems still to 
me the most eventful in my life—a day 
that cap never be forgotten—I was often 
in the company of Miss Hilda Bell. 

Young as she was, I learnt from her 
truths of nature to which I was before 
ignorant. It was wonderful to see how 
she seemed to win the love and respect of 
every one on board. Her charms seemed 
to work like magic on every person with 
whom she came in contact; and all were 
Sorry, when the journey came to an end, 
to part with so wise and helpful a com- 
panion. But I do not think there was 
anyone who had more, if as much, cause 
for sorrow than I. I felt as if I were 
parting with & dear old friend; and I 
am afraid my eyes glistened with tears 
when I shook her hand and said, '* Good- 
by, Miss Hilda, we may never meet again, 
but I shall never forget you." 

* We may meet," she said; smiling her 
sweet smile. And there was something 
in her manner that told me that she was 
—was sorry too. 


A CHANGE. 


Seven years pass away. I was not long 
settled down in & beautiful country 
place, in one of the Northern States, to 
practice medicine, when, one evening, I 
was hastily called to a young man who 
had met with an accident & few miles 
away. 4 

When I reached the house the young 
man was lying on a sofa, surrounded by 
his relatives. He was suffering from 
delirium, and speaking wildly. I could 
not help being interested in some of the 
things he said. 

“She said," he was saying, "I am not 
suitable, that I lack the faculties that 
the man who will suit her must have. 
I have some faculties too small, others 
too large. Confound Phrenology.” 

He broke off into something else, but 
soon returned to the subject which 
seemed uppermost in his mind. 

“I do not suit her, and she does not 
sult me! What has Phrenology to do 
with love? I wish that foolish science 
had never existed, then I would be the 
happiest man in the world." 
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Phrenology had become very dear to 
me then. I had studied it and found it 
in every way very helpful. I may say 
that through it my life was changed 
from shameful failure to success. 

"Ah! my friend," I said, almost 
aloud, “ you will live to be convinced 
that what you now call a foolish science 
is one of the noblest known to man. 
But who can that lady be of whom he 
speaks," I wondered, with a strange feel- 
ing of fear coming over me; “can it be 
possible." Here he broke out passion- 
ately, “ Hilda! Oh, Hilda, how could you 
refuse me?" 

I heard no more. “ Hilda! " I thought, 
“could it be Hilda Bell, the girl to whom 
I owe so much, whose sweet face seemed 
to be ever present with me, inspiring me 
in my work? Has she come to America, 
and living in & neighboring town?" 

Such were my thoughts as I did all in 
my power to restore that young man to 
perfect health again. 

I resolved that if Hilda were in 
America to find her at any cost. So after 
making inquiries, I found that she was 
living in a town not very far away. I 
need not say that I found her, for do you 
remember she said, that I was very 
prompt in carrying out my intentions? 
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The bell rings for dinner, so I must 
cease writing. But before I do so let 
me say again, though I have said it per- 
bape more than once before, that Phre- 
nology is a truly great science. To it 
I owe my reformation, my success, my 
happiness. 

My two companions, who were my 
partners in evil, are both successful men: 
one a merchant, the other an editor; 
and they call Phrenology * the secret of 
success." The Indian sailor, who so 


` boldly tried to defend the science, is a 


practical Phrenologist in his own native 
land; and a great blessing he is to his 
people. 

The good old chaplain, who sent the 
first r&y of light on the subject into my 
dark understanding, has gone to his re- 
ward. He had “fought a good fight” in 
his day; and it was the remembrance 
of him that has caused me to write this 
story. : 

And Hilda. Need I say anything about 
her work, the great good she has done 
not only to me, but to many others 
through her knowledge and practise of 
Phrenology? Even if I wanted to I can- 
not; for here she comes to take me to 
dinner—the wife, the mother, the queen 
of our home! 


Some Notes to Think About. 


YOUNG AT NINETY-FIVE. 


MRS. DECKER ATTRIBUTES HER 
LONG LIFE AND GOOD HEALTH 
TO CHEERFULNESS AND 
INDUSTRY. 


The residents of the North Shore of 
Staten Island “point with pride” to 
Mrs. Catherine Decker, the oldest of their 
number, as an example of the health- 
giving quality of the air. 

Mrs. Decker is ninety-five years of age, 
and lived more than seventy years in one 
house — that to which she went as a 
bride. She remembers the first steam- 
boat that left the island for New York, 
over seventy-five years ago. Before that 
time sailing “ packets" were the only 
means of communication with the city. 
She has seen the transition from stage to 
horsecar and then to the trolley, but she 
retains all her faculties in remarkably 
good condition, and still is as deeply in- 
terested in the progress around her as 
she was a half-century ago. 

Asked to what she attributes her long 
life and good health, Mrs. Decker’s merry 
brown eyes take on an added merriment 
of expression as she answers: “To in- 
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dustry and cheerfulness; nothing else. 
I got up with the sun, went to bed as 
early as I could, did my own work, made 
my own little garden every year, and 
always was happy." 

Mrs. Decker's children, grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren, and  great-great- 
grandchildren surround her in her old 
age and are looking forward hopefully to 
her 100th birthday, which her excellent 
health gives them reason to believe she 
will live to celebrate. If she does, "the 
whole North Shore will join in making 
it a real celebration for the dear old 
lady," say the neighbors. 


ALCOHOL AND THOUGHT. 


Physiological psychology is a very 
popular study at the present day. Some 
of the lessons it is teaching have a moral 
aspect. Dr. T. D. Crothers, speaking of 
the effects of alcohol on mental opera- 
tions, points out that the rapidity of 
thought and time reactions may be ac- 
cepted as & test showing the mental 
activities. “ By the aid of a battery and 
clock-work marking parts of a second, 
the time can be measured from the mo- 
ment the eye perceives an object to its 
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registration on a dial by the pressure of 
a button. This in hundredths or tenths 
of a second shows the time of the pas- 
sage of thought.” In health the time for 
the registration of sense-impressions is 
three-tenths of a second. * After the 
use of two ounces of spirits, eight-tenths 
of a second or more is required.” Dr. 
Crothers, who is a professor of the Dis- 
eases of the Brain and Nervous System 
in a New York School of Medicine, and 
thus no mean authority, concludes that, 
contrary to the common impression, “ the 
rapidity of thought and the time to ex- 
press it is slowed up always after the 
use of alcohol.” The old theory that 
whiskey gives wit appears to be thor- 
oughly disproved by this and other facts. 


INFLUENCE OF NASAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS ON DRESS. 


The nose should play a most important 
part in the cares of the toilet. Being a 
most expressive feature, the nose gener- 
ally gives the key to the whole character. 
Even the style of a woman's dress should 
depend on the shape of her nose. If the 
nose is strongly characteristic the dress 
may be the same, particularly if the face 
and carriage indicate pride. 

Alternation and diversity of tints, 
broken lines, piquant contrasts, trimming 
varied and impromptu, are becoming to a 
person with a slightly retroussé or irreg- 
ular nose, an attractive face, and mis- 
chievous eyes. We have thus two ex- 
tremes, “austerity and coquetry," and 
the medium would be quiet elegance. 

To begin with the Roman nose, & 
woman who finds herself fitted out with 
this feature must never wear her bonnet 
small. In the house, plenty of hair. In 
the street, plenty of hat or bonnet. A 
small coiffure increases the apparent size 
of the nose. A large one reduces it. Here, 
then, she has the key to her whole toilet, 
as far as form is concerned. Color de- 
pends on other considerations; it is to be 
hoped that her nose is unobtrusive in that 
respect, for if it be red and Roman her 
case is a sorry one, so far as picturesque- 
ness is concerned. With large headgear 
her shoulders must not be narrow, and 
thus the form of the dress as well as of 
the bonnet is decided. With a Greek nose 
a woman may wear anything she likes. 
She need not observe the severity that is 
necessary with the Roman nose, nor take 
heed of the small coquetries that go so 
well with the celestial organ, “ tip-tilted 
like a flower," as our Laureate hath it. 
Elegance of attire suits best with the 
Greek nose, and the possessor's innate re- 
finement will lead her to choose instinct- 
ively what is beautiful and suitable. 
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THE MAN OF THE FUTURE. 


Some scientists have predicted that the 
man of the future will be a hairless, 
toothless, toeless biped, with a bulging 
brain and an inaetive body. 

Professor W. J. McGee, the well-known 
ethnologist, has a well-defined theory to 
the contrary, and declares that as far as 
his vision penetrates the future he fore- 
sees that man will always remain a man 
as we know him, but developed greatly 
along certain lines. Here are some of 
Professor McGee's bird's-eye views of the 
American man of the future: 

"He wil have a much better brain 
than ours. Future man will invent and 
create more things. His written and 
spoken language will be more economi- 
cal. There will be a language in which 
there is a term merely to express each 
distinct idea. Man will talk and write as 
well as think more rapidly. 

“ Thought-saving machines will relieve 
future brainwork. Thought thus saved 
will be expended on other pursuits. 

“The memory of the future will be one 
of greater range, but less acute as to use- 
less detail. To-day we remember & hun- 
dred things to each one thing remem- 
bered by the savage, but of that one 
thing he can remember more details. 

“The eye of the future man will have 
greater range of vision, but will be less 
acute. It will be less of a telescope and 
more of a panoramic camera. 

“Future man will see colors not now 
perceptible to us—colors above the violet 
and below the red. 

“The face of the future man will be 
much more expressive and more com- 
pletely under control than the face of 
present man. 

* The teeth and hair of future man will 
be superior to ours. 

* Man will get rid of the housefly when 
he exterminates the horse; the flea, when 
he exterminates the dog and the cat; the 
plague germ, when the rat and mouse are 
seen no more on earth, and go on over 
an endless chain of extermination. 

* Future man will be taller than we 
are. Man's average height to-day is 
much greater than it ever was before. 

“Future man will also live longer. 
Before many generations ripe old age will 
not be reached before a century. 

“The sex of the future race will be 
predeterminable. For a time the pendu- 
lum will swing backward and forward 
with a preponderance of one sex, then of 
the other. But eventually the pendulum 
will settle down and equilibrium will be 
reached." 

The brain of the man of the future has 
certainly been well depicted. 

The above paragraph has been for- 
warded by C. M. Montclair. 
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“ The Practical use of Phrenology is now acknowledged by educationalists in all parts of 
the world.” 


JUNE. 


I sing a song of June, 

With gladful joy attune, 
With wedding bells a-chime; 
I sing of sweet June-time. 


A song of June I sing, 
And roses fair I bring 
With fragrance full, replete, 
June roses fair and sweet. 


Sing thou the song with me; 
June hath a joy for thee, 
And roses for thy way; 
Sing thou with me to-day. 


M. J. C. 


INJUSTICE TO CHILDREN. 


1 

There is & great injustice done to 
children through parents not consider- 
ing their most important gifts. This 
has been proved recently, in the case of 
Malcolm Webster Ford, who was disin- 
herited by his father, partly because he 
did not take up literature as a life- 
study. The lad preferred solving math- 
ematical problems, doing mechanical 
work, and engaging in athletic exer- 
cise. His father's conduct toward him 
worked so upon his mind, it is thought, 
that he became temporarily insane, and 
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led to the disastrous result of the attack 
upon his brother, and, finally, in the 
taking of his own life, Had his father 
properly understood the tastes of this 
lad he would not have cut off his educa- 
tional advantages in the subjects in 
which he was particularly interested, 
but would have encouraged him in his 
mathematical investigations, his me- 
chanical discoveries, and his love for 
manly sports, which were just as im- 
portant to the lad; in fact, more so 
than for him to bend his mind to liter- 
ature when his heart was not in it. 
Two sons took up literature, and fol- 
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lowed their father's bent of mind, and 
for these he showed a preference, and 
left them well provided for in his will. 
When wil the day dawn when indi- 
vidual talent will be more highly prized 
than the ambition of parents them- 
selves for their children! 

( 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

PHRENOLOGY. 


In our last number of the JOURNAL 
we explained a few of the advantages 
that will be found by students who wish 
to know the principles of the science of 
Phrenology, and the general advantages 
to be obtained thereby. We also indi- 
eated how these subjects will be taken 
up. We promised in the present issue 
to explain the post-graduate course, 
that students might prepare for it, es- 
pecially those who have taken the reg- 
ular course. 

The post-graduate course commences 
at the close of the regular session, 
the end of October. It will discuss 
psychology, hypnotism, human mag- 
netism, mental suggestion, and mental 
therapeutics. 

For this course the institute has the 
able help of the following lecturers: 
Dr. C. W. Brandenburg, president; Dr. 
H. S. Drayton, A.M.; Dr. R. Osgood 
Mason, Dr. Charles O. Sahler, Mr. C. B. 
Patterson, Miss J. A. Fowler. 

Students will find that this course 
appeals to and explains a particular de- 
partment of occult subjects, and, as the 
growing demand has necessitated such 
a course, we find an increasing desire to 
take lectures on the above-named sub- 
jects. 

We have, therefore, made special ar- 
rangements for these lectures to be 
given after a knowledge of Phrenology 
and physiognomy has been gained. We 
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recognize the benefit of this, for stu- 
dents who have made a good founda- 
tion through the principles of Phre- 
nology are better able to appreciate the 
influence of the mind upon the body, 
as is to be found through hypnotism 
and mental suggestion. 

This course will consist of ten lect- 
ures, and will pecupy four days. The 
first lecture will be given on Saturday, 
October 25th, and continue Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of the follow- 
ing week. 

The above course of lectures will be 
given in the hall of the institute, which 
is in the central part of New York City 
—in fact, the most convenient and de- 
sirable neighborhood of the American 
metropolis. 

The general institute course is rec- 
ommended to all classes of men and 
women, for it affords an unsurpassed 
opportunity for the study of human 
character and temperament from a sci- 
entific stand-point. 


DR. HENRY MORTON, LATE 
PRESIDENT OF STEVENS IN- 
STITUTE. 


We regret to recall the death of Dr. 
Henry Morton, who was a conspicuous 
figure in the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Hoboken. 

His life has been an eventful one. 
We recall the time when we had the 
opportunity of seeing President Morton 
at the institute during and exhibition 
of the work of the students some few 
years ago. We were not surprised to 
find that his head indicated breadth in 
the organs of Constructiveness and 
Ideality, as the account of his work 
given to us by the president of the 
alumnæ showed that he was an author- 
ity on chemistry and electricity. 
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In the photograph recently given of 
him in the “Tribune” many of our 
readers wil have had an opportunity 
of seeing for themselves what a wonder- 
fully broad head he possessed; and they 
wil also notice the exceedingly fine 
quality of Organization that was there 
represented. Space will not here per- 
mit us to enlarge at length on the fur- 
ther character of Dr. Morton's work, 
but at some future time we hope to 
present a portrait of this gifted man. 


THE MODERN STOMACH. 


Americans are certainly the most 
ingenious people on the face of the 
globe; in fact, they are so ingenious 
that they are now contriving to short- 
en their hours for luncheon by having 
a business telephone placed in their 
favorite restaurant so that if any busi- 
ness needs to be transacted during 
their luncheon, a telephone message 
can be forwarded to them; this is the 
latest idea in minimizing time and de- 
priving nature of her rest. 

The New York “ Evening Journal ” 
recently said: “ When an ocean steam- 
er goes fast you may be sure, as you 
breathe the air on the deck and look 
at the rolling waves, that coal is burn- 
ing up very rapidly in the furnaces be- 
low; and when a nation moves very 
rapidly on the road to success, passing 
others and ploughing ahead, that in 
the business furnaces of that nation 
human beings are being burned up 
rapidly. 

* We are paying a big price for the 
speed of the national ship; we are sac- 
rificing some of the best lives and 
ruining many constitutions in the 
coming generation. Our statesmen 
are old and gone by at sixty; our 
Goulds and our Vanderbilts are sacri- 
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ficed on the altar of American energy 
before sixty.  Dyspepsia, paralysis, 
and other flames of the business fur- 
nace swallowed them up when their 
lives should be at their best. It may 
be necessary and worth while now, but 
will it be worth while before very long 
when we shall have enough of a lead 
in the race to settle down into a more 
sensible gait and begin living wisely 
instead of dying feverishly?” 

These are kindly words of wisdom. 
America has had to gain her experi- 
ence dearly; let us hope she will not 
continue to work at her present rate 
of speed with a disregard of her own 
physical starvation even at the loss of 
national success. These things also 
explain the national dyspepsia, the 
national baldness, and the national 
early death-rate among leading men, 
although we have a Hundred Year 
Club that is trying to teach the peo- 
ple better ways. , 

As experts on brain fag, we advise 
our readers and those who have their 
well-being at heart to think how they 
ean preserve their brains so as to have 
the opportunity of using them in days 
of maturity instead of being obliged to 
shut down their lives just as they are 
entering upon the richness of their ex- 
perience. 


REVIEWS. 


“THE ROYAL ROAD TO HEALTH; or, 
The Secret of Health Without Drugs.” 
By Charles A. Tyrell, M.D., Professor 
of Hygiene, Editor of " Health." Pub- 
lished by Tyrells Hygienic Institute, 
New York. 

This work forms the nineteenth edi- 
tion, and serves as a very interesting and 
practical work on the subject of the true 
nature of disease, and how to obtain 
health without drugs. 

The present edition has been rewritten 
and the work improved considerably, 
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while the essential principles remain un- 
changed; it is therefore, thoroughly up 
to date in its opinions and suggestions, 
and can be taken as a text-book or guide 
to health. The book is divided into eight 
parts, each part being devoted to a spe- 
cial phase of the general subject, and 
making its subject matter adaptable to 
those who are looking for information 
on just what he has written. "The first 
part is upon “ Drugging Proved Unsci- 
entific.” In this chapter he gives many 
medical opinions of British physicians, 
and the most important medical discov- 
eries made by laymen. 

Part II treats on the “ True Nature of 
Disease," in which chapter he says 
“There is Only One Disease, but Many 
Modifications of It.” He describes " Di- 

stion and Assimilation," and the “ Evil 

ffects of the Retention of Waste Mat- 
ter." 

Part JII is on “Rational Hygienic 
Treatment," in which chapter he ex- 
plains the “ Action of Microbes.” 

Part IV explains “The Complete Proc- 
ess of Flushing the Colon, so That Even 
a Child Might 'ndesatand h i 

Part V is a chapter devoted to “ Prac- 
tical Hygiene"; “Longevity, Man's 
Natural Heritage," and explains the 
* Care We Should Take of the Body, as 
to Its Absolute Cleanliness, and the func- 
tion of Water in the Human Organism." 

Part VI treats of * Exercise," In this 
chapter he explains “How Motion is 
Life," and how we can keep up life by 
motion. 

Part VII is a valuable chapter on " The 
Diet Question," which explains the re- 
placement of " Waste"; “Appetite and 
Hunger"; ‘The Evils of Gluttony”; 
“ Vegetarianism, Versus Flesh Eating"; 
“When to Eat"; “The No-Breakfast 
Plan.” 

Part VIII is upon “ Treatment of Dis- 
ease " and explains “ Complete Formulas 
of Treatment, with Dietary Rules for over 
Fifty different Diseases, including Con- 
sumption, Appendicitis, Locomotor Atax- 
ia, Paralysis, Dyspepsia, Pneumonia, 
etc," In the Appendix is given instruc- 
tions for Massage, "How to Use the 
Stomach Bath by Three different Meth- 
ods, How to Improvise the Turkish Bath 
in Your Own Home, Without Apparatus, 
How to Use the Wet Sheet Pack, and 
How to Care for the Cascade," 

We prediet for this new edition a rapid 
sale, for people have only to know its 
usefulness to secure n copy for a friend 
if not for themselves. 


"DIAGNOSIS BY MEANS OF THE 
BLOOD." Illustrated by 154 photo- 
micrographs of specimens of blood, as 
observed in general practice, showing 
products that are found in definite dis- 
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eases, by Robert Lincoln Watkins, M.D. 

Publishers, The Physician’s Book Pub- 

lishing Co., New York and London. 

Price, $5. 

This new work that has just been issued 
from the press is one that deserves a 
thorough examination by medical men, as 
well as their lay brothers. It has been 
carefully written by Dr. Watkins, who is 
an expert on the subject “ Diagnosis by 
Means of the Blood.” It is the first book 
on the subject that has been so copiously 
illustrated, and its many beautiful photo- 
graphs that are to be found distributed 
throughout its pages are ample proof, if 
such were needed, that there are won- 
derful revelations to be found in the 
blood concerning disease. 

We have not arrived at the present day 
of scientific enlightenment without rec- 
ognizing the pathological importance of 
the blood, but there are few, even among 
our leading medical authorities, who can 
nvail themselves of this valuable means 
of diagnosis, because the treatises on 
this subject have heen few, and intended 
as reference works for the specialist, 
rather than as text-books for the prac- 
tical physician. 


PARALYSIS, 


The book is written in a clear and 
practical style, it is printed on excellent 
paper, and the type is exceptionally 
readable; while the cuts are printed on 
special plate per, which shows them 
up to great advantage. 

It is a book that is up to date in every 
respect, as it even gives an examination 
of the late President McKinley's blood, 
and points to the lessons that show in the 
blood of the nature of the life of the 
individual. On Page 229, the writer states 
that "if the President, six months be- 
fore, or even a month before his death, 
had had his blood-cells counted, a com- 
parison of that condition with the one 
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at the time of his sickness, would have 
been of some value." The writer goes on 
to say "there will be a time when peo- 
ple will have their blood exumined. as 
regularly as they go to their dentist. If 
a photograph is taken, there is a definite 
record to which to look back." 

There are chapters in the book on “ The 
Method Adopted for Securing Fresh 
Blood for Examination," also chapters on 
“Moving Blood,” “Healthy and Un- 
healthy Blood,” and other chapters on 
various diseases, such as * Tuberculosis,” 
“ Syphilis,” “ Malaria," “ Neurosis,” while 
there are illustrations of “Blood in 
Rheumatism,” “ Crystals in Blood," and 
* Paralysis.” The work is so unique in 
style and arrangement that we are sure 
it will prove of the utmost value to the 
laboratory, pathologist, the practical doc- 
tor and student of medicine. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subseribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this headin 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanted by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one gir- 
sag a front and the other a side view) must be 
good «nd. recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b* accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Welis Co., New York. 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 


653.—M. W. G.—Booth, Ala.—This gen- 
tleman has a good Perceptive organiza- 
tion. He sees everything in the way of 
changes that occur in his neighborhood. 
Were he a farmer he would watch the 
signs of the times; were he & mechanic 
he would notice the differences in appli- 
ances that he had to use, and would re- 
member the forms and outlines of every 
part of his machinery. He can work by 
the eye, and does not need to take out 
his tape measure to correct any variation 
in the length and breadth of any plank, 
beam, or screw he uses. He is not a par- 
ticularly good talker, he probably leaves 
the talking for his wife to do. He was 
old for his age as a child, and will grow 
younger as he grows older. He appears 
to be fond of pets and animals, and knows 
how to understand and manage them. 
When he gets interested in his work, he 
does not want to give it up, and shows a 
good deal of perseverance and tenacity 
of mind. He can do a little of every- 
thing, in fact, he passes from one kind 
of work to another very quickly. He can 
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take up scientific work, make a good sur- 
veyor, builder, carpenter, or agricultu- 
rist. 

654.—J. E. C.—Somerset, Pa.—We think 
that you could get along first rate with 
a year's preparatory work before enter- 
ing college. If you have no decided draw- 
ing in any direction, and are not ham- 
pered in any way, we would advise you 
to take up practical engineering, as you 
have & mind that is well adapted to that 
work; it will be comparatively little 
trouble to you to understand the appli- 
cation of mechanics, practical mathe- 
matics, and chemistry, and you will feel 
thoroughly equipped for a settled life- 
work if you apply your mind to these 
studies and sve feel sure you will come 
out all right. You can keep up your 
health by taking a regular amount of out- 
door exercise, or by having some appara- 
tus in your room, and every night or 
morning devote at least ten minutes to 
Physical development. Your Order is 
arge, and it gives you a sense of neat- 
ness and power to systematize your 
work. 

655.—W. P.—Toronto.—This gentleman 
has a strong physiognomy, and he will be 
able to do comprehensive work. He has 
a heavy brow, and has a remarkably 
strong Perceptive intellect, and should 
be able to carry out research work of 
some kind or apply his attention to 
scientific survey, such as building, rail- 
road construction, engineering, or as an 
accountant, who has to do more than sit 
behind his desk and keep the books. If 
he is an accountant he should be engaged 
in a large company where he would be 
called upon to examine the finances of 
various departments of work. He will 
not be satisfied with a sedentary occu- 
pation, and, therefore, he must not sup- 
pose that he can. He has quite an active, 
go-ahead, aggressive spirit, which will 
enable him in the long run to do the 
work of a master man. 

656.—A. K.—Givin, Iowa.—The photo- 
graph before us indicates that the young 
man could succeed in taking a first-class 
education. He will be able to command 
& much better position if he keeps up 
his work from an educational stand- 
point. He has capacity to grasp ideas 
very quickly, and does not waste time 
or energy in the work that he accom- 
plishes. In fact, he should be an ex- 
pert and capable of superintending 
others and blocking out work on a large 
scale. He has excellent taste and knows 
how to regulate his affairs, his business, 
or profession, in a thoroughly systematic 
manner. He is a born critic, and is able 
to compare and analyze things in a mar- 
vellously short space of time. He ap- 
pears to have a fine quality of organiza- 
tion, and has inherited this from his 
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mother. He could succeed in electrical 
engineering, and would turn out, in such 
work, a good many new ideas. 

657.—0. W. P.—Bowerston, O.—The 
photograph of this gentleman indicates 
that he 18 a man of experience, that he 
has come into the world with a purpose 
before him, that he is capable of doing 
intellectual work, and that he will event- 
wally take his place among his fellows 
as a leading man. He is quite original, 
and shows creative talent in whatever 
he undertakes to do, and is not satisfied 
unless he has a little more on hand to do 
than he is able to carry out. He has ex- 
ceptional analytical powers, and is quick 
to notice changes, discrepancies, or er- 
rors that are made by perons or things, 
and were he in an editorial office, he 
would be capuble of carrying out his 
ideas to perfection. In the study of law, 
he could succeed, especially in some 
branches of it. Thus, his Literary, In- 
ventive, and Critical faculties should be 
called out in some special department of 
thought. 

658.—A. D. H.—Tiffin, O.—The photo- 
graphs indicate that this gentleman has 
fine mental abilities for a business. He 
is & man who can hustle and get through 
work. He is enterprising and interested 
in progressive matters. His forehead is 
high as well as broad, hence he takes a 
deep intellectual outlook into many sub- 
yos that bear upon technical work. He 

organized to take hold of a large and 

rogressive business, or with his large 
Pomparison and Human Nature, and ex- 
cellent memory of his experiences, he 
could succeed in the study of law, espe- 
cially the real estate department, or com- 
mercial business law. He could straight- 
en matters out for business firms, and 
in this way could unite his professional 
skill with his business qualities. He has 
& resourceful mind, and is always ready 
to do something new. He will be editing 
& paper one of these days, or writing up 
items of news that will prove to be quite 
interesting. 

659.—'' Bessie."—Montreal.—The photo- 
graphs of this lady indicate that she has 
a very individual mind, which every one 
recognizes as they become acquainted 
with her. Her forehead is exceptionally 
high, and we are glad she does not at- 
tempt to hide it. The photographs show 
great critical powers, and were she to 
review a book, she would do so with ex- 
ceptional penetration and depth of in- 
tellect. She would know what the au- 
thor meant to say, as well as what he did 
say, and would be able to point out in 
& very clear way the whole moral of the 
book. She had better take up reviewing 
as a profession. Her Causality gives her 
& geod deal of work to do, as well as con- 
siderable pleasure, for she finds out 
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everything that is taking place around 
her in such & way that others will be 

leased with her work, and her inquiry 
nto matters and things, shows her to 
be one capable of picking up a great deal 
of information. She will be interested 
in reading current literature. Her Ideal- 
ity, Imitation, and Constructiveness, all 
give her artistic taste and capacity to en- 
joy doing ingenious work. She should be 
able to blend colors harmoniously, and on 
this account she could take up design or 
millinery work, and if she did not feel 
capable of working out designs in bon- 
nets and hats for herself, she could, 
nevertheless, do this work for some one 
else. She has used her talents whether 
she needs to or not, and made them tell 
to advantage. With those she knows she 
expresses her mind freely and confiden- 
tially, but she is somewhat reserved to 
strangers. 

The following will receive early re- 
plies: J. O. W., The Elms, Md.; J. W. 
P. North Creek, N. Y.; J. T. L., Gad- 
stone, Ala.; L. F. M., Maynard, Ark.; D. 
M. F. Princeton N. J.; E. E., Chicago, 
Ill; R. O., Anacortes, Wash. 


————9———— 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS oF GENERAL INTEREST OXLY 
will be answered 4n thts department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, $f correspondents expect us to 
gtve them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Uss a PsEUDONYM OR INITIALS 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


J. E. C., Somerset, Pa.—In reply to 
your inquiries connected with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, we think 
that your talents are such that you could 
take the course with great profit to your- 
self as well as to others, and we trust 
that you will be able to make it conven- 
ient to commence your studies in Septem- 
ber next. The object of the course is to 
give students a practical knowledge of 
Phrenology, and to enable them to under- 
stand how to continue thcir studies b 
themselves. A great deal of condense 
knowledge and experience is given in the 
course, and, although we have heard 
many students say that they think they 
can prepare themselves in reading in 
this and other subjects, yet those who 
attend the course admit that they are 
greatly mistaken by that idea. Asa rule 
few persons know how to sift the wheat 
from the chaff when reading a large num- 
ber of books, and as a rule they become 
so choked with information that they 
fail to systematize their knowledge. On 
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this account, as well as to gain some 
practica] knowledge of how to examine 
a head, we advise you to take our advice 
and let us assist you in making a study 
of the subject. 

A. B., Rensselaer, sends her thanks for 
the suggestions we have made in the May 
JOURNAL concerning her son, but asks 
for a chapter on “ Helpful Hints to Pro- 
mote Circulation,” and another one on 
“Deep Breathing,” which would help her 
further with her son’s physical develop- 
ment. Are there any readers of the 
JOURNAL who would like to send us a 
few hints for the benefit of this mother? 


FOWLER INSTITUTE LECTURES, 
LONDON. 


On April 2d Mr. J. B. Eland read an in- 
teresting paper on '' Balance of Power,” 
which will be published shortly. 

On April 16th Miss Dexter read & paper 
on “ Mentally Deficient Children." This 
excellent paper will be found in another 
column. 

On May 7th the Annual Meeting was 
held, a full report of which will be given 
in our next issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


John Wesley Brooks is in Brantford, 
Ontario, Canada. 

H. J. Brown, Baltimore, Md. 

John T. Miller is lecturing in Weston, 
Idaho. 

George Markley is stil] located in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

E. J. O'Brien is giving lectures and ex- 
aminations in Trenton, Canada. 

Owen H. Williams is now in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., giving examinations. 

Levi Hummel. We are glad to note that 
Mr. Levi Hummel, graduate of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, is now lect- 
uring in Berlin, Pa. and is going to 
continue his lectures in Snyder, Juniata, 
and Perry Counties, Pa. He sends his 
good wishes for success in the Institute's 
new rooms. We believe that Mr. Hum- 
mel's lectures give great satisfaction, as 
he knows how to present the subject of 
Phrenology in & scientific manner. 

Rev. Alfred Ramey is settled in Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, where he is getting along 
first rate in every way. He is one of 
the happiest men we have met in our 
travels, and his happiness is the result 
of his constant endeavor to help others 
to lift their burdens. He scatters sun- 
shine everywhere. He says: “We en- 
joy the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in this 
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part, and I wish I could step in some day 
and see your new quarters." 

During the months of April and May 
Miss Fowler gave several lectures in New 
York and the neighborhood on Phre- 
nology, etc. 

At the Hundred-Year Club she read a 
paper on “Conservation of Energy." 
At Kingston, N. Y., she spoke on “ The 
Need of Personal Pre tion for One's 
Life Study." At Albany, under the 
auspices of the Young Men's Club of the 
First M. E. Church, before a large and 
appreciative audience that fllled it to ita 
utmost capacity, she spoke of “ The Prac- 
tical Value of Phrenology," and gave 
many demonstrations of character read- 
ing at the close. She found here many 
old friends of the Science, who expressed 
themselves as such at the close of the 
lecture. At the Five Points Mission, New 
York City, she spoke upon “ The House 
We Live In," and examined many of the 
children connected with the Settlement 
work. Miss Furry and Miss Robinson 
conduct the meetings from week to week, 
and brighten the lives of those who flock 
to the meetings. 

On April 24th the first Provincial Coun- 
cil, Phrenological Congress, was held at 
Brighton, England. On Friday, April 
25th, Mr. J. N. Severn gave his popular 
lecture on “ Celebrities I Have Phreno- 
logically Examined." Both evenings the 
public was highly instructed and enter- 
tained, and much interest was awakened. 

The Rev. F. Wilkinson, of Ipswich, 
Chairman of the Council, presided. 

The Congress is under the auspices of 
the British Phrenological Society. A 
number of representatives from other so- 
cieties were present. 


— e 


SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


A physician writing to the N. Y. W., 
says: 

“ That Jerseyman who lives upon eight 
cents’ worth of food per day may or may 
not be sufficiently fed. That depends 
upon circumstances, 

“ Food serves two purposes in the hu- 
man economy, and only two. It repairs 
the expenditure of energy in work; it 
serves as fuel against cold. We need less 
food in summer than in winter, less when 
idle than when engaged in active muscu- 
lar work. 

“ Yet we see every day men who sit at 
desks in warm offices, but who eat hear- 
tier meals than laborers out in the cold. 
They are digging their graves with their 
teeth, PHYSICIAN. 

“ New York, Dec. 7." 
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ON READING FOR GIRLS. 


Miss Katharine Lee Bates, professor of 
English literature at Wellesley College, 
writes in regard to reading for girls: 

“The beginnings of English literature 
study should be made at home and in the 
nursery. Let the girl learn by heart po- 
etry and prose, the best, and all she will. 
Keep the nickel magazines from her, but 
feed her young imagination with myths 
of Olympus and myths of Valhalla, Hans 
Christian Andersen, old ballads, Hom- 
er, the ‘Faerie Queene,’ the 'Pilgrim's 
Progress,’ the * Arabian Nights,’ the * Al- 
hambra,’ Let her know Roland, Sigurd, 
the Cid, Don Quixote, as she knows Miles 
Standish and Horatius. Let Beatrice 
be as real to her as Martha Washing- 
ton. Read Scott with her, and Shake- 
speare; she will read Tennyson for 
herself. Save her, in those sensitive first 
years, from the cheap, the flimsy, the 
corrupt in books. Every hour spent in 
reading trash is not merely so much time 
wasted, but it is so much fineness blunt- 
ed, so much dignity of mind debased.” 


NUMBER OF WORDS IN A LEAD 
PENCIL. 


* [ have been figuring on the possibili- 
ties of a lead pencil,” said a young man 
who has a penchant for the statistical 
side of things, and you would really be 
surprised to know what & man can do 
with one lead pencil. How many words 
are there in a lead pencil? How many 
columns of newspaper matter? How 
many pages of a book of the average size? 
How many poems, essays, sermons and 
things of that sort may one find in the 
lead of an ordinary pencil? Really, these 
questions are not easily answered, but 
one may arrive at a reasonable approxi- 
mation by doing a little sum in arithme- 
tic. 

“In the first place, the average pencil 
is seven inches long. The average diame- 
ter of the pencil used by men who write 
& great deal is one-twelfth of an inch. 
Considering the wood and lead, the point 
of a pencil measures about one-half of 
an inch, one-quarter of an inch represent- 
ing the lead portion. Allowing for breaks 
and scratches, one-quarter of an inch of 
lead will write two columns of matter for 
the ordinary newspaper, assuming that 
the pencil is not of the extremely soft 
character. There are about 1,800 words 
in a full column of a newspaper of the 
average size. Two columns would repre- 
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sent 3,600 words, So we get this number 
of words out of one-quarter of an inch of 
lead. Out of an inch of lead we would get 
four times 3,600, or 14,400 words. Out of 
seven inches we would get 100,800 words. 
So far as the number of words is con- 
cerned we have in this result the possi- 
bilities of the lead pencil. Allowing 1,800 
words to the column, this would mean 56 
columns of solid matter, or an eight-page 
paper of seven columns."—* New Orleans 
Times-Democrat." 


——————————— 


" Clara says you have given her the 
leading part in your amateur play." 
" That's where we fooled her. She leads 
with a feather duster and a few words, 
and then doesn't have another thing to 
do." 

Father—“ I think you'd better send that 
young man about his business. He does 
not seem to be very steady." Daughter— 
* Why, father, he calls every night but 
Saturday. He couldn't be much steadier 
than that! " 

Doctor—'' You've got a fever, sir." Pa- 
tlent—' Is it what you would call a‘ high 
fever,’ doctor?" Doctor—" Well, it is and 
it isn't. Five dollars, please." Patient— 
" H'm! Is the—er fever as high as the 
fee, would you say?" 

“ Are you anxious to reach the other 
shore?" asked the hearty passenger of 
the pale individual who was leaning over 
the side of the boat. "If we're nearer to 
that than the one we've left," was the 
guarded reply. 


Mistress (severely)—''If such a thing 
occurs again, Norah, I shall have to get 
another servant." Norah—“I wish you 
would—there's enough work for two of 
us." 

Bacon—"' You know that fellow has got 
& picture of & former cook hung in his 
library." Egbert— You don't mean it?" 
Bacon—" Yes, he calls it one of the old 
masters." 

Monsieur de France— You wind up ze 
clock to make him go?" English Tutor 
—' Exactly." Monsieur de France—" Zen 
what for you wind up the beezneas to 
make him stop?” 

Patience—" Do you know that young 
man is very tender-hearted?"  Patrice— 
"Is that so?" “Yes; why, even when I 
sing I've known him to cry.” '' Well, per- 
haps he doesn't like to'see anything 
murdered." 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object ef the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PuRENO! OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or t Letters, All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as It 
is almost sure to wear a bole in the envelope and be lost. 


POBTAGE-STAMPB will be received for fractional parts 
ef a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart, 


CHANGE of -office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without th 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inciose a stam r return tage, and be sure and 
give name and fall address Day tine you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be ore 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
e our Book Publications, to whom liberai terms will 
given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

"Human Nature" — San Francisco, 
Cal.—contains an article on Cecil Rhodes 
with & good portrait, by the editor. An- 
other article on “Abolish Compulsory 
Vaccination," by C. P. Holt, and S. F. 
Meacham has an article on '' Balanced 
Temperaments," besides other interest- 
ing articles on Diet, Food, and Disease. 

“Good Housekeeping.” — Springfield, 
Mass.—The April number is particularly 
bright and sunny, and has a beautiful 
Easter cover by Edward Penfield, the 
celebrated designer. A charming descrip- 
tion of “ Home Life in the Old Sunny 
South," by Bill Arp, the Georgian humor- 
ist, takes you immediately to that quarter 
of the globe. 

“The Arena "—New York—contains an 
exhaustive article of Edward Markham, 
the author of " The Man with the Hoe." 

“ Education " — Boston — has & useful 
article on “ The Help of Birds," by Nor- 
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man C. Schlichter. “Some Relations Be- 
tween American Art and Life," is a not- 
able article by Franklin B. Sawvel. This 
Journal is a monthly devoted to the Sci- 
ence, Art, Philosophy, and Literature of 
Eduention, and is therefore valuable from 
an educational standpoint. 

“Quarterly Journal of Inebriety " for 
April opens with an article by T. D. 
Crothers, M.D., on “ Clinical Treatment of 
Inebriety.” In this as in all Dr. Crothers’ 
writings, we have scientific data to go 
upon. “Alcoholism and Crime,” is an 
article by Heinrich Stern, M.D., of New 
York, and it deals with a very important 
subject in a masterly way. 

“Current History "—New York—con- 
tains an excellent portrait of Secretary 
Moddy, of Massachusetts. He succeeds 
John L. Long, the head of the Navy. We 
believe the selection will prove to be the 
right one. The Hon. John Morley's por- 
trait, as' well as General Wolseley are 
excellent. A short sketch on Torpedo 
boats, and & portrait of Alberto Santos- 
Dumont is an article of interest. 

“Family Doctor "—London—has an in- 
teresting page for mothers. One article 
being “ Putting the Baby to Sleep," which 
is in itself valuable, and should be read 
by all who have little children to care 
for. An article on “ The American Girl 
Abroad," is a digest of what Frederick 
MacMonnies, the famous sculptor has 
said. He believes that an American girl 
may be trusted to take care of herself 
anywhere, and we believe he is about 
right. 

“The Literary News "—New York—for 
May has some fine illustrations of new 
books that are now being read, 

“The Dook-keeper "—Detroit, Mich.— 
is a bright and interesting Journal, and 
is calculated to do a great deal of good 
in business circles. 

" The Living Age "—Boston, Mass.—is 
a weekly magazine of contemporary lit- 
erature and thought. The opening article 
is upon “America and the Alliance." 
Some of the best articles are from the 
* Fortnightly Review,” * Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After," * Cornhill Magazine." 
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* Good Health.—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
“The Psychology of Diet," by J. H. Kel- 
logg, M.D., is the opening article and is 
excellent in its advice. The Journal al- 
ways contains matter that will help per- 
sons to & better understanding of vege- 
tarian diet. 

“School Physiology Journal.—Boston, 
Mass.—Mary H. Hunt is the editor of this 
excellent magazine, and there are many 
articles on Physical Growth and Mental 
Development that are exceedingly useful. 

“ Everywhere.” — Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
“The Passing of the Mother” is a new 
pm by Will Carleton. Some of Will 

arleton's best work is given in this 
monthly. The Journal is a Multum in 
Parvo. 

“The Pacific Medical Journal."—San 
Francisco, Cal.—AÀn interesting article is 
given by O. V. Thayer, M.D., on “The 
Treatment of Cancer with the Sun’s 
Rays.” We believe there is something 
very practical in this treatment, and we 
trust that more who are suffering with 
this disease will experiment and let us 
know the result. The article mentions 
many cases that have been benefited in 
this way. 

* Nature Cure "—New York—is devoted 
to the perfection of man by Natural and 
Rational Means. The subscription is 
$1.00 per year. 

“ Mind."—New York.—“ The Will to be 
Well," is an article by W. J. Colville, and 
should be read by all who doubt the pos- 
sibility of the mind having power over the 
body. 

“ Health."—New York.—This magazine 
is devoted to Physical Culture and Hy- 
giene. The former is conducted by 
Professor P. von Boeckmann. His article 
in the May issue is illustrated with dia- 
gram of his own muscular development. 
Alcot W. Stockwell takes up “ The Milk 
Question," which is & valuable article, 
and tends to enforce what we have re- 
peatedly suggested, namely, the beneficial 
heating of milk before drinking. Dr. M. 
L. Holbrook has an article on “ Electric- 
ity and Light," “ Personal Hygiene and 
What Hygiene Has Done," all of which 
contain valuable thoughts for the prac- 
tieal seeker. 

“Literary Digest "—New York—has its 
usual epitome of scientific and political 
information. ‘Letters and Art," is the 
title of one interesting article which 
gives considerable information concern- 
ing the earnings of famous American 
authors. Another article on “ Effect of 
the Steamship Trust on the Subsidy En- 
terprise" is accompanied by a fine por- 
trait of John Pierpont Morgan. 

“Metaphysical Magazine "—New York 
—is devoted to Science, Art, Literature, 
Philosophy, Metaphysics, and Psychic 
Phenomena, edited by L. E. Whipple. 
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One article is by Amelia Davis Parker, 
the title of which is '* In the Soul's Sanc- 
tuary." It closes with the strengthening 
thought * Each sorrow nobly borne lifts 
us up to that higher light and knowledge 
—God.” 

“St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat " has 
an article on “ Effect of Music upon 
Animals,” and “Edison on Flying Ma- 
chines; thinks Mankind Should be 
Ashamed Because It Has Not Learned to 
Fly—Predicts Ultimate Success, but the 
Balloon Must Go.” 

“ Chat."—New York.—" Will a Country 
Boy or a City Boy Have the Best Chance 
in Life," by J. A. Fowler; "How Hard 
Must I Work to Succeed," by Emilie 
Francis Bauer, are short but practical 
articles, and are typical of what the rest 
of the magazine contains. 


AEE 
PUBLISHERS NOTES. 


“The Practice of Water-Cure.” With 
authenticated evidences of its efficacy and 
safety, containing a detailed account of 
the various processes used in the water- 
treatment, a sketch of the history and 
progress of the water-cure, well authenti- 
cated cases of cure, etc. By James Wil- 
son, M.D., and James Manby Gully, M.D., 
practitioners at the water-cure establish- 
ment at Malvern, Eng. 144 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 

“The Philosophy of Water-Cure: the 
Development of the True Principles of 
Health and Longevity.” By John Bal- 
birnie, M.D., with the confessions and ob- 
servations of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“The Natural Cure: Consumption, Con- 
stipation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, ‘ Colds’ (Fevers), etc. How 
Sickness Originates, and How to Prevent 
it: A Health Manual for the People.” By 
C. E. Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1. 

“How to Feed the Baby, to Make It 
Healthy and Happy: with Health Hints.” 
By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth edition, re- 
vised. 168 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Devel- 
opment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness 
of Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty 
of Complexion.” With rules for diet and 
bathing, and a series of improved physical 


exercises. By William Milo, of London. 
Twenty-three illustrations. Price, 10 
cents. 


“Heredity: Responsibility in Parent- 
age, or the Influences of Heredity.” By 
the Rev. S. H. Platt. Price, 15 cents. 

"How to Read Character in Hand- 
writing; or, The Grammar of Graphol- 
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ogy,” described and illustrated, by Henry 
Frith. Price, 50 cents. 

* Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.” An 
exposition of the causes, progress, and 
termination of various chronic diseases 
of the digestive organs, lungs, nerves, 
limbs, and skin, and of their treatment 
by Water and other hygienic means. By 
James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 405 

s. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

“ Disease of Modern Life," by Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Richardson, is one of the best 
works by that eminent physician. It 
treats of those matters that directly con- 
cern everyone, the everyday habits of life, 
and in clearest terms and vivid illustra- 
tions gives warning and counsel to the 
reader. Price, $1.50. 

“Practical Palmistry,” a treatise on 
chirosophy, based upon actual experi- 
ences, by Henry Frith, is an illustrated 
book of over 100 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenology.” 
Its brightness and life in description and 
illustration rarely found in this litera- 
ture. Attractive; interesting. One of the 
best books for general reading. Price, 25 
cents. 

"An Essay on Man.” By Alexander 
Pope. With illustrations and notes by 
S. R. Wells. 12mo, 53 pp. Boards, 25 
cents. 1 

This is by far the finest edition of this 
great masterpiece ever published. While 
the poem has received a very wide circu- 
lation, having been used as a text-book in 
many schools, it has heretofore been pub- 
lished in a very cheap and inferior man- 
ner. We offer & very superior edition, 
with many illustrations and clear type, at 
a low price. Schools will find it much 
more attractive than the cheap fine-print 
editions used. 

“Gems of Goldsmith”: *'The Trav- 
eller,” “The Deserted Village,” ‘The 
Hermit.” With notes and illustrations, 
together with a sketch of the great au- 
thor. 12mo, 63 pp. Boards, 25 cents. 

“ The Rime of the Ancient Mariner." In 
seven parts. By Samuel T. Coleridge. 
With illustrations by Chapman. 12mo, 71 
pp. Boards, 25 cents. 

Its weird, mystic imagery and unique 
phraseology constitute a poem altogether 
without its like in the English language. 
The setting it has received makes it more 
attractive than ever before. 

“The Causes of the Decay of Teeth.” 
By C. S. Weeks, dentist. 12mo, 24 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. 

“Fruits, and How to Use Them.” By 
Hester M. Poole. In the body of this book 
all the fruits of the earth are discussed. 
Each one is marshalled before our eyes. 
First as the poet sees it; then we are told 
its color, growth, and hygienic value; 
when we should pick it, and how to eat 
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it. Then a fair line of recipes follow. 
The author does not pause in her master- 
ful work till she has taught us how fruit 
should be served. She does a good many 
things well. That she is a mistress of 
detail is at once recognized, the book be- 
ing an epitome of all that is worth know- 
ing about fruits. To quote a few lines: 
“The value of fruits as food is far from 
being generally understood; fragrant, 
toothsome and pure fruits, with their 
more solid cousins, the grains, afford 
every element needed for the nourish- 
ment of the human frame." Price, $1.25. 

“True Manhood,” the secret of power, 
& manual of sexual science and guide to 
health, strength, and purity, by E. R. 
Shepherd. This is an invaluable aid to 
parents, guide for boys and guide for 
men. By following its teaching happi- 
ness will be secured, health will be pre- 
served to whole generations of strong, 
pure, and happy beings. Price, $1.25. 

“The Lucky Waif." This is the title 
of & wellwritten story, especially for 
mothers and teachers, based on phreno- 
logical ideas, with which the author was 
very familiar. The price of the book 
places it within the reach of all, and is 
sold at only 25 cents. The number of 
this edition is limited, and it is not likely 
that another will be issued at the same 
price. On receipt of the amount a copy 
will be sent to any address. The book 
can certainly be read with great profit 
by any who are interested either in Phre- 
nology or in the care of children. 

* Spurzheim's Lectures on Phrenology" 
contains eighteen lectures. "These lect- 
ures were first printed fifty years ago, 
but they are not by any means out of 
date. The following ís an extract of his 
lectures on children: ‘“ The development 
of the various faculties in children, too, 
exemplifies in a striking manner the 
plurality of powers. The infant early be- 
gins to observe, but it is some time before 
it learns to distinguish the difference be- 
tween objects and persons. But soon it 
begins to notice the differences of form 
and size, and even color, but this later. 
It is some time before it takes cognizance 
of numbers; and all know how much 
various intelligence a child displays be- 
fore it learns to talk. If the mind were 
all one organ there could not be this dif- 
ference." Price, $1. 

“The Model Potato.” An exposition of 
the proper cultivation and mode of cook- 
ing. The result of twenty vears' investi- 
gation and experiment. By John Mce- 
Larin, M.D., edited, with annotations, by 
R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 30 cents. Con- 
tains new and somewhat radical ideas on 
this subject, worthy the attention of all. 

“Man in Genesis and Geology; or, The 
Biblieal Account of Man's Creation tested 
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by Scientific Theories of His Origin and 
Antiquity." By Joseph P. Thompson, 
D.D., LL.D. 149 es. Price, cloth, $1. 

"How To Be Weather-Wise." A new 
view of our weather system. By Isaac P. 
Noyes, Price, 25 cents. 

“The Fallacies in * Progress and Pov- 
erty.’” In Henry Dunning Macleod’s 
“Economics,” and in “ Social Problems,” 
with the ethics of protection and free 
trade, and the industrial problem consid- 
ered à priori. By William Hanson. 191 
pages. . Price, cloth, $1. 

“Consumption: Its Prevention and Cure 
by the Swedish Movement Cure." With 
directions for its home application. By 
David Wark, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 

" How Six Girls Made Money. And, Oc- 
onpa Hona for Women,” By Mrs. Marion 
Edmonds Roe. Price, 25 cents. 

“ Accidents and Emergencies.” A guide 
containing directions for the treatment in 
bleeding, cuts, sprains, ruptures, disloca- 
tions, burns, and scalds, bites of mad 
dogs, choking, poisons, fits, sunstrokes, 
drowning, etc. By Alfred Smee, with 
notes and additions by R. T. Trall, M.D. 


A New Phrenological Game li: - 


LARGE. 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenologv into a new game on the 
basia of the old and well kuown game of Authors, with 
additione that will render it one of the most popniar 
games ever published in the hands of those interested iu 

ibrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
o those not familiar with thesnbject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but «ome pew and novel 
features have been added to tbe methods of pla ing. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price,only 23 cents. 
Address 

FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER & CO. 

Publishe 


Publishers, 
NEW YORE, Londou, F. ©, 
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32 illustrations. New and revised edition. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“Vacation Time, With Hints on Sum- 
mer Living." Illustrated, 15 cents, 7d. 

"Human  Magnetism: Its Nature, 
Physiology, and Psychology. Its uses, 
as a remedial agent, in Moral and Intel- 
lectual Improvement, etc. 12mo, 168 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 4s., English. 
The chapters in this recently published 
work on Mental Impression, Mind Trans- 
ference, and Phreno-Magnetism, are all 
of special interest to the student of Phre- 


nology. 

“Electrical Psychology." Philosophy 
of Electrical Psychology, in a course of 
twelve lectures. By John Bovee Dods. 
12mo, 252 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

“ Expression: Its Anatomy and Philos- 
ophy.” With the original notes and il- 
lustrations by the author, Sir Charles 
Bell, and additional notes and illustra- 
tions by Samuel R. Wells. 12mo, 200 pp., 
77 illustrations. Cloth, $1.00, 5s, This is 
a new edition of Sir Charles Bell's rare 
work, and is of special value to artists 
and students of facial expression, 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 


ETHNOLOGY 
Study of Races 


PHRENOLOGY 
Study of Character 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Study of Mind 


ANATOMY 
Study of Struoture 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Study of Bodily 
Functions 


PHYSIOGNOMY 
Study of Faces 


HYGIENE 
Study of Health 


All our readers and friends who are interested in the 
Study of Character and the modern advanced thought con- 
nected with scientific discoveries, should not hesitate to 
secure a training that will give them the capacity to double 
their usefulness and open the way to increase their influ- 
ence among their fellows. 

The curriculum adopted in the Institute is the result 
of a careful study of the needs of prospective students (a) 
forthose about to enter the lecture field; (b) for business pur- 
poses; (c) for men and women engaged in the professions. 

The subjects embrace: (1) The Principles of 
Phrenology. or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind; (2) General Anthropology, or the study of man in 
his entirety ; (8) The Principles of Physiology, or an ex- 
planation of the functions of the body ; (4) The Principles 
of Anatomy which treat of the structure of the body; (5) 
The Principles of Physiognomy, the subject that accounts 
for the differences in faces ; (7) The Principles of Hygiene, 
or the subject of health and hints on how to obtain it; 
(8) The Principles of Heredity, or the subject that accounts 

or the legacies left by parents and how to avoid evil ten- 

dencies ; (9) The Principles of Ethnology. which introduce 
us to our fellow men ; (10) The Principles of Oratory, or 
the art of speaking correctly. 

The above classification of subjects includes: The 
Temperaments ; Brain Dissection ; the Objections and the 
Proofs of Phrenology; the. Old and New Methods of 
Studying Phrenology ; the Choice of Pursuits : Adaptation 
in Marriage; Psycho-Physiology ; Brain Disorders; The 
History of Phrenology up to date ; the Study of the Faces 
and National Characteristics, and the Practical Art of Ex- 
amining the Head from Living Subjects, Skulls Casts, etc, 

What we recommend for students to do is: 

l. Take a private examination of character or one 
from photographs. 

2. Register for the course of instruction. 

8. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 

5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 

6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. 


The outlay of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the 


subject. 


No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers 


the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 
Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 
For terms and particulars apply to 
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M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
24 East 22d Street, New York City 
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The Water Cap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in thia work. 
No insane, 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NonrH WATER Gap, Monroe Co., Pa. 


BEST BOOKS ON WATER=CURE. 


The Hyd thic Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide tofamilies and students and a text-book for phy. 
sicians, By R.T. Trall, M. D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 46r illustrations, Cloth, $4.00. English Price, rós. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with the Confessions and Observations oí 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp. 12mo, Paper, a5 cents. English Price, 15. 

The Practice of Water-Cure. By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M. D. 12mo, 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic 
ian by correspondence, By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, ss, 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall, M. D. samo, 77 pp., a5 1l- 
lustrations, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James Manby Gully, M.D., F. R. S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price. ss. 

Water-Cure for the l'Mllion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T, Trall, M.D, r2mo, 44 pp. 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, 1s. 

ancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M.D. New edition revised and enlarged by H, S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, so cents, Eng.Price, zs, 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions,” Cloth, $1.00; paper, so cents. English Price, 15. and 25. 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 
By James C. Jackson, M. D. 12mo, 48 pp. Paper, as cents. English Price, 1s. € 

The Hygienic Hand-Book: Intended as a Practical Guide to the Sick Room. With an appendix, 
illustrative» the Hygeio-therapeutic movements, By R. T. Trall, M. D. 12mo, 3oopp., 49 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.35. English Price, ss. 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


one in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 1902 model 
bicycle of our manufacture, YOU CAN MAME $10 TO 
Ò S50 A WEEK besides having a wheel to ridefor yourself. 


1902 Models 52525 $9 to $15 
1900 and 1901 Models „85ST, $1 to Sil 
500 Second Hand Wheels $3108 


AEN 


taken In trade by our Chicago retall stores, all 
makes and models, good BS DOW. see seen nnn 

We ship any bicycle OW APPROVAL to any- 
Mone without a cent deposit in advance and allow 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 1: 


no risk in ordering from us, as you do not need 
to pay a cent if the bicycle does not sult you. 


DO NOT BUY Faciony PRICES & FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Tires, equipment, sundries and sporting goods of all kinds, at 
half regular prices, In our big free sundry catalogue, Oung- 
tains a world of useful information, Write for ft, 

WE WANT ù reliable person In each town to distribute catalogues for us in 


exchange for a bicycle Write today for free catalogue and our & 


J. L. MEAD GYGLE CÓ., Chicago, ili. 
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NOW READY. 


HOW TO GROW HANDSOME; 


Hints toward Physical Perfection 


PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN BEAUTY. 
how to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health and Vigor; Secure Long 


ife, and avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of ——250 pages. 12mo, extra 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 


BY D. H. JACQUES, AUTHOR OF THE “TEMPERAMENTS,” Etc. 


This work is very extensively fllustrated with fine platos, contatalng upwards of 100 Illustrae 
tions, taking up and elucidating distinctly the Structure of the Human y, including a bricf systen, 
of Anatomy and Physiology, amply illustrated. Tho Perfect Man and Woman is held up to view, 
with the contraste which are found betweon the two sexes. Our author briefly discusses here, the 
“Temperaments,” with illustrations, also the Laws of Human Configuration, showing the effecta 
of Education, Cnitnre, etc. A very important chapter is that on Emb ology or Heredity, show- 
ing that Conditions are transmissible, with important rules to be observed. Childhood, and the Cul- 
tare that should accompany it, is amply set forth ; the Relations of Body and Brain, the Moral and the 
Emotional Infiuences as Affecting Beauty ; the [nfluences of tho Fine Arts, Social Conditions and Oecu- 
pations, with Causes o? Deteriorations, the Effects of Culture and Location. Then comes the Depart- 


DIRECT PHYSICAL CULTURKE, 
including proper positions for 


SLEEPING, SITTING, STANDING, WALKING, RUNNING, SKATING, 
RIDING, ROWING, DANCING, GYMNASTIC EXERCISES, 


end all of the best means of Physical Culture, with the directions for remedying the defects usually 
found. Practical Hygiene shows how Air Becomes Impure, the Abuses of the Stomach, 


WHAT TO EAT AND WHAT TO DRINK, 


Rules f * Diet, Exercise and Cleanliness, etc. A chapter devoted to Womanhood contains a 
strong word for mothers, the relations, etc. The Secrets of Longevity show the porils 
of life, what Constitutes Vital Power Human Capacity for Life, or, How Long We May Live, etc. The 


chapt-r on the 
ARTS OF BEAUTY 


is exceedingly inte.exting; amo2g the receipts we find: How to Acquire a Beautiful Form, How to 
Promote Plumpness, How to Improve the Features, How to Acqnire a Beautiful Complexiou, How to 
Obtain Rosy Cheeks, How to Beautify the Hair, How to Improve the Arms and Hands, etc. Dress is 
discussed, with Hints on Colors and Ornaments. The work closes with the external Indications of 
Figure, and a complete index. This work has been out of print for several years, and believing this to 
be the very best werk on the subject, we have brought out a new edition. The following gives an 


exhibit of the 
TABLR OF CONTENTS: 

FAS. Paon. 
Dedication ................ walees be ua eseese.» D | Effects of Mental Culture..................... 88 
Preface............. eren 6 | Moral and Emotional Influences.............. 99 
Introduction. ............ Lees ss Social Conditions and Occupations.. ; 
Structure of the Human Body.. was Effects of Climate and Locality..... isis 
The Perfect Man and Woman.... . Direct Physical Culture........... eee 
The Temperaments A Practical Hygiene. .........2csccceceseceeeeece 
Laws of Human Configuration.......... 54 | Womanhood ............. een TP 201 
Enbryology 64 | The Secret of Longevity............. dae nasse 207 
Chus veas 76 | The Arta of Beauty........ eese —— 221 

External [ndications of Figure................. 237 


The work is handsomely printed and bound, and should be in the hands of all, as it is 
important and interesting to all ladies. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
$1.00. Ladies Wanted to act as Agents. Address . 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 E, 22d St., New York 
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Sept, 1, 1900 Lincoln. Neb.. U. S. A. 
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NATURE - CURE 
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Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 
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* Quiconque a une trop haute idée de la force et de la justesse de ses raisonne- 
mens pour se croire oblige de les soumettre a une experience mille et mille fois 
répetee ne perfectionnera jamais a la physiologie du cerveau."—GALL. 


“I regard Phrenology as the only system of mental philosophy which can be 
said to indicate, with anything like clearness and precision, man's mixed moral 
and intellectual nature, and as the only guide short of revelation for educating 
him in harmony with his faculties, as a being of power; with his wants, as a 
creature of necessity; and with his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker 
and amenable to the laws declared by the all-wise Providence.” —Joun BELL, M.D. 
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How to Study the Mind. 
THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SKULL. 


BROAD HEADS AND NARROW 
HEADS. 


The student of Phrenology is met on 
every side by a great diversity of tal- 
ent in broad heads, narrow heads, 
high heads, and low heads, and the 
reader will at once recognize where 
that diversity of development mani- 
fests itself in the illustrations of this 
article. Of the few people in the 
world who believe that will power does 
everything, we find a larger percentage 
of people believe that ability and 
energy can be used in the best possible 
way when conserved in the right di- 
rection, and backed up with will 
power. For instance, a broad head 
takes a deeper interest in amassing 
property than a narrow one, while a 
narrow head does not show so much 
interest in acquiring wealth as it does 
in working for the work’s sake, or for 
a philanthropic object. 


SCIENCE FOR ITS OWN SAKE. . 


A prominent feature in Faraday’s 
character was his absolute love of sci- 
ence for its own sake. He freely gave 
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his discoveries to the world when he 
could easily have built up a colossal 
fortune upon them. He once told his 
friend, Professor Tyndall, that at a 
certain period of his career he had defi- 
nitely to ask himself whether he should 
make wealth or science the object of 
hislife. He could not serve both mas- 
ters, and was therefore compelled to 
choose between them. When prepar- 
ing his well-known memoir of the great 
master, the professor called to mind 
this conversation, and asked leave to 
examine his accounts, and this is the 
conclusion the professor arrived at: 

Taking the duration of his life into 
account, this son of a blacksmith and 
apprentice to a bookbinder had to de- 
cide between a fortune of £150,000 on 
the one side and his unendowed science 
on the other. He chose the latter, 
and died a poor man. But his was the 
glory of holding aloft among the na- 
tions the scientific name of England 
for a period of forty years. 

In skull No. 1 we see an example of 
8 person who has not fixed his mind 
on the aceumulation of wealth, but 
rather devotes himself to scientific 
research for its own sake, irrespective 
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of what he is going to get out of it. He 
may be able to make a large fortune, 
because of his ability to produce some- 
thing in the Arts, Sciences, or World 
of Thought, that will be appreciated 
by his fellows. While the person with 
large Acquisitiveness, through his de- 
votion to the acquisition of property 
and wealth, will probably amass a 
large fortune and hoard every penny 
he gets. A broad head, when it is not 


SKULL NO. I. A NARROW HEAD, AN ILLUR- 
TRATION OF SMALL ACQUISITIVENESS. 


guided by the intellect or moral facul- 
ties, is liable to be self-centred, but 
when modified by the influence of 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and 
Causality, the accumulated wealth will 
be used for noble purposes. Cautious- 
ness also plays a very important part 
in directing the action of the organ 
of Acquisitiveness in laying out or 
holding back the wealth that a person 
possesses. If a person has large Ac- 
quisitiveness and average Cautious- 
ness, he will be ready to lay out his 
money in well-directed speculations, 
and will be open to take up new ideas 
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and to venture in assuming new re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mark Twain once said to a reporter 
of the St. Louis “ Republic” that the 
finest gentleman he ever knew “ was 
an old California miner who could 
barely write his own name. He was 
a forty-niner, and he and his partner 
had struck it rich in the early days. 
The old man had neither chick nor 
child, and he had worked hard all his 


SKULL NO II. A BROAD HEAD, AN ILLUSTRA- 
TION OF LARGE ACQUISITIVENESS. 


life, and when he did get his money 
he hardly knew what to do with it. 


LARGE ACQUISITIVENESS AND 
BENEVOLENCE. 


* He did not try to jump into so- 
ciety, or to push his way with the ‘ big 
fellows? there. He continued to live 
with the people whom he had associ- 
ated with all his life, and many an aet 
of kindness was done, many a wander- 
ing son and father saved, many a sor- 
rowing woman's burden lightened and 
her home brightened by an unknown 
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donor whose identity with the old man 
was only known to a few. 

“ It was different with the partner. 
He had a wife and two daughters with 
social aspirations, and, after a whole 
lot of pushing and hauling and shov- 
ing, they landed in society. "The ex- 

ense was too much of a drain on the 
usband's purse, and he speculated, 
with the inevitable outcome. He lost 
his entire fortune, and then shot him- 
self. Then it was that the true gentle- 
ness of the old man showed itself. 


THE BUST OF DANIEL WEBSTEK, NO. 1. 


The widow and her daughters had no 
one to turn to but him, and he did not 
disappoint them. He saved their home 
for them when everything else went 
under the hammer, and he maintained 
them in all the regal style to which 
they were accustomed, although he still 
lived in his old lodgings. He lived 
long enough to see both of the girls 
well married and the mother carefully 
settled for life. 'Then he died in a 
charity hospital in San Francisco. He 
had spent every penny he owned on the 
family of his partner." 

A person, again, who has small Ac- 
quisitiveness, but large Constructive- 
ness and Ideality, will be able to un- 
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derstand ingenious plans of work, and 
will put them forth, but he may need 
someone else with more push and busi- 
ness tact to make the public aware of 
the usefulness of his invention. With 
the help of someone else he may do 
more with his ingenuity than he could 
possibly have done by himself, 

Phrenology is of help, therefore, in 
selecting partners of those who will 
help them in their work. Each needs 
a counterpart rather than a man who 
is just like himself. 


TIIE BUST OF DR. GALL, NO. II. 


HIGH HEADS AND LOW HEADS. 


We see examples in Dr. Francois 
Joseph Gall and Daniel Webster, men 
who carried large and high heads, and 
when we compare them with the casts 
of Muller and Mrs. Manning, the mur- 
deress, we shall again see the different 
development of head as given in the 
illustrations before us, 


THE BUST OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


In Daniel Webster, the “ expounder 
of the Constitution," we find a man 
whose head was large, and his mind 
showed him to be a most comprehen- 
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sive thinker and an able debater. In 
intellect he was phenomenal. The bust 
shows him as he appeared in the glow 
of manly debate in the Senate. The 
cast was taken from his head five years 
before he died, when he was sixty-five 
years of age. 

The cast shows hardly enough of the 
side-head to balance the development 
of the intellect and the social and 
moral powers. His head was high 
when compared with that of Mrs. 
Manning. The cast was taken by 
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brave pioneer in the realm of discovery. 
His head was massive, and, while 
broad in the region of Force and re- 
markably developed in the forehead, 
it was high in the organs of Firmness 
and Conscientiousness. A few great 
men have led and governed the world. 
In arts and arms, in law and letters, in 
religion and science, in mechanies and 
commerce, a few names stand only in 
the memory of reading men. If we 


estimate the just position of an ad- 
vanced paper by the value of his dia- 


THE BUST OF MRS, MANNING THE MUR- 
DERESS, NO. I. 


Clark Mills in 1817, and, being the 
only one that was ever taken upon his 
head, is therefore regarded as a treas- 
ure. Though deficient in finance, his 
erowning ability showed itself in argu- 
ment, debate, and oratory. His crown- 
ing effort in the Senate of the United 
States was his reply to Hayne, of 
South Carolina, which closes with the 
memorable words: * Liberty and union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable." 


THE BUST OF DR. GALL. 


Dr. Gall, the discoverer of Phrenol- 


ogy, was a philosopher, thinker, and 


THT BUST OF MULLER THE GERMAN MUR- 
DERER, NO. II. 


covery, or the elevated character of his 
work, Dr. Gall, the founder of Phre- 
nology, should take a prominent rank, 
because the science of the human mind 
has to do with character and motive, 
talent, purpose, and aspiration with 
morality, intelligence, and affection. 
It is, therefore, a central subject, and 
is justly assigned a place at the founda- 
tion of power and happiness. 


THE BUST OF MULLER, THE 
MURDERER. 


When we compare the heads of the 
two gentlemen we have just mentioned 


1902] 


with Muller, a German, who was exe- 
euted for murder in 1865, we see that 


the height of his head does not cor- 


respond or sufficiently balance the 
basilar qualities, and we would invite 
the attention of all students of Phre- 
nology to the fact that it is not so much 
the size of one faculty that leads to 
the perpetration of a crime as it is to 
the want of balance caused by the lack 
of other faculties. There are people 
in the world who have as large a vd 
velopment of the basilar qualities as 
Muller possessed, but they have more 


IMPERFECTLY BALANCED SKULL, NO. I. 


development in the moral region to 
balance the basilar propensities, 
Muller needed to develop his top head 
to offset the inclinations and the force 
of the base. 

He had a good intellect, but an ex- 
tremely large development of Amative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Combativeness, 
and Secretiveness. 


THE BUST OF MRS. MANNING, 
THE MURDERESS. 


In the bust of Mrs. ERE we see 
a large face and a low head. She was 
hung for murder in London in 1863, 
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and showed that she was a social, 
mirthful, voluptuous sort of woman. 
She kept a drinking-hotel in a low and 
Achaia} quarter of the city, and in a 
fit of jealousy and anger shot a man 
who was her paramour. By the aid of 
Phrenology, much has been done to 
save persons from their own inclina- 
tions. A knowledge of certain devel- 
opments assists the person to put forth 
the necessary will power to change the 
character, but the will power must act 
upon definite ideals before it can have 
the desired effect. A Phrenologist can 


WELL BALANCED SKULL, NO. II, 


point out what is deficient, and then 
the will power can be directed in the 
right direction. A gardener holds a 
hose in his hands and waters the seed 
that he wants to sprout and bring 
forth a good crop of vegetables. One 
might as well say that all that was nec- 
essary for the gardener was to possess 
and use the hose without looking to see 
to what direction the hose ought to 
point. A person cannot trust to simply 
the inclination of a boy’s mind, for 
many want to go to sea when they are 
utterly unfitted for a seafaring life. 
Other lads grow up without any special 
desire or preference. In these cases 
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the father has to create an ambition 
for the son through studying his men- 
tal developments, so that the will may 
have a channel through which to act. 
If the father, therefore, reading his 
own son’s character, or through the aid 
of a Phrenologist, is able to see which 
way the talents of his boy will show 
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to the best advantage, is he not thus 
saved a great deal of useless energy in 


. the wrong direction? 


We hope there are very few men like 
the Rev. Thomas B. Gregory, who will 
leave their children to drift along, and 
refuse help from a phrenological 
source simply because of prejudice. 


The Balance of Power; or, How to Examine a 
Head.* 


By Jos. B. ELAND, F. F. P. I. 


Like the Jew of ancient story, 
Phrenology has suffered in the past by 
the independence of its character and 
by the hands of those who, not under- 
standing its merits, have despised it, 
and endeavored to rob it of its most 
valuable adjunct, its good name; and 
Dr. Hollander, Samaritan like, has at 
a very opportune moment introduced it 
io a position of publie care and at- 
tention. 

Medical men have been the worst 
enemies of the science in the past, not 


by refutation of its axioms, but by the. 


reflex action on the popular mind of a 
policy of silence and indifference of a 
body of men in whom the public place 
peculiar confidence. 

Now that in the present century a 
well-qualified man in their own profes- 
sion has met them upon their own 
ground and restated many of Dr. Gall's 
early demonstrations, and also recount- 
ed additional proofs from cases of the 
morbid manifestation of certain facul- 
ties connected with definite lesions in 
the brain, it is possible that they will 
adopt his suggestion to become physi- 
cians to the mind of man as well as to 
his body. 

We do not know what the doctor 
means when he says * Phrenology will 
be a science only when all the different 
methods of researeh have proved it to 
be so, and not merely a single method 
of comparisons of heads." 


* A paper read at the Fowler Institute, April 2, 
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Facts of animal and human physi- 
ology that have been thoroughly 
demonstrated by the inductive system 
of research, and which have been duly 
classified and recorded, form a science 
that does not necessarily require the 
adhesion of every medical tyro, or the 
application of his peculiar method to 
demonstrate it to be a science. 

If the medical Mohammed will not 
go to the mountain, it is quite certain 
that the mountain will not go to Mo- 
hammed. 

On the other hand, the professional 
Phrenologist and the careful amateur 
alike should be instigated by this new 
interest created in Phrenology to prove 
by his careful and accurate delineation 
its scientific nature and utility. 

To do this, a great deal depends 
upon what he understands by a deline- 
ation, or a phrenological consultation. 
The writer deems the answer to be, 
“To ascertain the balance of power.” 
This is putting it briefly, but it appears 
to be the “ crux ? of the whole matter. 
The common form of public delinea- 
tion appears to inevitably lead to mis- 
understanding, both because of what is 
said about them as well as left unsaid. 

At the same time it is only fair to 
state that the reasons of such gen- 
eralized delineations is often because 
the delineator fails to detect any bal- 
ance of power, one way or the other, 
for good or bad in the head. It is, 


1902. 
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however, quite time that any inexperi- 
enced delineator ceased from such 
crude exhibitions even if only for pub- 
lic entertainment. One cannot but be 
struck with the brief summarizing of 
character as recorded by Doctors Gall 
and Spurzheim. The resultant effect 
of the balance of power became very 
apparent to them when they examined 
heads in prisons and asylums. It waa 
the balance of power, whether good or 
ill, that brought the individual to his 
then condition. 

The modern Phrenologist would do 
well to imitate the first pioneers of the 
science. He may not have the same 
opportunity of studying heads in pris- 


.ons and asylums, but he has perhaps 


an even better opportunity of examin- 
ing heads before they get there, and of 
advising his subjects of their balance 
of power for purposes of their occupa- 
tions in life, or for choice of a live- 
lihood. 

T'o ascertain the balance of power in 
any given head accurately is a scientific 
feat. The demonstrator must be 
versed in all the necessary knowledge 
that comes from a study of the science 
itself, together with the science of 
Physiology and Anatomy, of Ethnol- 
ogy and Pathology; at any rate, so far 
as these bear upon the reading of men- 
tal conditions. When he has acquired 
this information he is only in posses- 
sion of the A, B, C of the science. 

The usefulness of tools consists in 
the application of them. Phrenology 
is peculiarly an applied science. The 
demonstrator finds his subject’s men- 
tality warped with emotions, feelings, 
and sentiments; woofed with intel- 
lectual and artistic design; strength- 
ened by the virility of propensities, or 
penam flawed thereby; handicapped 

y the coarse threads of his cerebellum, 
or perhaps improved by their quality; 
possibly he finds him in danger of de- 
terioration by the accident of circum- 
stances, or influenced altogether by the 
quality ingrained in the material. 
Further on, to depart from this anal- 
ogy, he finds a ground-swell in the 
temperament, and may also find a 
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chaotic conflict between the constitu- 
ent organs of the mind, or a lack of 
size which in itself is indicative of 
utter incapacity either in part or 
whole; and, unless the demonstrator 
is able by his experience to apply his 
science to these or any other peculiar 
conditions, his subject may appear as 
* Darkest Africa," to Stanley. 

In the first place, it is clear that 
much depends upon the demonstrator. 
Besides his knowledge of the science, 
he must himself have an aptitude for 
the work. He must have a good qual- 
ity of organization which will impart 
tone to his delineations, and render 
him suitable for intercourse with all 
classes of society. Next, beyond his 
knowledge of his subject, he will be 
greatly improved by education, for 
education is equivalent to theoretical 
experience, and experience is a “ sine 
qua non " of the profession. 

Better than this, however, and more 
necessary is the actual experience de- 
rived from the practice of the art and 
science of mental delineation. 

This is not a mere matter of the get- 
ting of confidence, but for sharpening 
the observation and maturing the 
judgment, and for developing a facility 
and perspicuity of expression; further 
than this, his organization must ren- 
der him apt for his work. Quality, 
education, ani experience will not 
make him “ apt ” at his work; in short, 


. he himself requires a balance of power 


adapting him for the work. His fac- 
ulty for reading human nature should 
be large, his observing lobe at any rate 
full, as also his reflective organs; and 
Comparison should be large. Lan- 
guage must be full, and his moral brain 
also fully developed, together with his 
better feelings. 

These should be the mental qualifi- 
cations of an avcrage, not of an excep- 
tional Phrenologist. If the quality 
pervading these faculties be poor, or 
the education lacking, adaptation 
might well be considered as lacking. 
The greater the improvement upon the 
before-mentioned qualifications, the 
better for all concerned. A Phrenol- 
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ogist cannot be too advantageously 
developed, for what higher calling can 
there be than that of guiding the 
human mind ? 

In the next place, how is the 
Phrenologist to arrive at the balance 
of power? 

His subject before him, he intuitive- 
ly sums up his quality of organization, 
and his experience tells him the size 
of brain. But what is more important 
than size of brain is size of inter-lobu- 
lar development. To ascertain the 
latter he may derive assistance by 
placing one hand on the brow and the 
other on the occipital lobe, and noting 
the position of the auditus meatus, 
whether located about the centre of 
the distance between the two hands or 
not; and if not, which is apparently 
the longer lobe, the frontal or occi 
ital; of course, allowing for the indi- 
eations of the temporal lobe between. 
The latter perhaps being best gauged 
by the position of the coronal suture, 
which is not always an easy matter. 
By the preceding means he has arrived 
at the relative proportions of the in- 
tellectual faculties and the feelings of 
emotions. He may now proceed to 
check these by plating his hands on 
either side of the head above the ears, 
and noticing the comparison between 
the breadth of the head and the length 
just ascertained. 

From this he gathers the force of 
the man's propensities and executive 
faculties, Next he will naturally seek 
for the height of the crown, particu- 
larly noticing the amount of develop- 
ment above the parietal eminence, 
which, besides impressing his mind 
with the measure of the man's moral 
faculties, furnishes him with the key 
to his individuality of character and 
self-control according as the develop- 
ment in this locality is upward and 
backward. He will also hardly fail to 
notice the prominence or otherwise of 
the parietal eminence, which, if well 
developed, acts largely as a brake upon 
his action. He will then judge of the 
width and height of the frontal lobe 
as compared with the length, and by 
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this time will have arrived at the rel- 
ative proportions of the intellectual, 
selfish, social, and moral groups, to- 
gether with the strength of what is 
called his selfish sentiments. This is 
the main survey. 

He should now make a detailed ex- 
amination of these respective groups 
of organs, as it is likely that he has 
already noticed variations even in par- 
ticular groups, and he will particularly 
notice the effect of what may be called 
the more active organs such as Self- 
Esteem, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, and Construct- 
iveness; the sharpness of the observ- 
ing faculties, and the balance between 
them and the reflectives; or perhaps ` 
the preponderance of the reflective and 
imaginative faculties over the observ- 
ing organs. He will now summarize in 
his mind the leading lobe, or group of 
organs; the controlling organ or or- 
gans of that group; the deficiency of 
counter-balance in other groups; or 
the collateral support afforded by other 
groups, or by particular organs which 
exercise much activity in the man's 
conduct. And he will now be able to 
judge the balance of power and its di- 
rection; for the above summary will 
not necessarily describe that balance, 
but the experience of the Phrenologist 
will tell him which of the other organs 
in the head will affect that balance 
either for good or bad, and what the 
effect of the temperament will be. 

Finaly, what do we mean by the 
balance of power? By the balance of 
power we may understand the effective 
force and direction of activity of a 
man's mental organization, after allow- 
ing for the counter-balance of the 
various groups of organs and the inter- 
action of particular developments. 
This may appear a cumbrous defini- 
tion, but it is difficult to put into words 
what is otherwise readily understood 
by the shorter term. 

This balance will often be found on 
the wrong side, to use a commercial 
expression, which exactly, however, 
describes a frequent mental condition; 
as, for instance, when the parietal or 
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lemporal lobes are sufficiently bal- 
anced by the intellectual lobe, and 
some mania or animal lust assumes the 
balance of power. 

We may describe this balance as one 
of liabilities over assets, and which 
under all circumstances is a very un- 
satisfactory state of things. It is 
more difficult to describe the balance 
existing in, say, a small brain of quite 
even development and of average qual- 
ity, a brain imparting a tame and col- 
orless character and ability. This also 
can only be described as a balance on 
the wrong side, or as one lacking in 
availability; but if you add to this ex- 
ample the circumstances of wealth, 
you may possibly transform the bal- 
ance to the other side, and the balance 
of power may become one of Philan- 
thropy. 

We say “ may " because it may also 
become one of insane prodigality. It 
would clearly be a Phrenologist’s duty 
in a case of this sort to point out to the 
subject the lack of a prevailing quality 
of mind, and to advise him to a good 
use of his money by the assistance of 
trustworthy friends and the cultiva- 
tion of more self-assurance and deter- 
mination for that particular purpose. 

Then we may instance a similar 
small development of brain combined 
with the circumstances of education. 
It is clear again that man’s assets are 
improved by his education, and his 
personal Appearance and dignity may 
secure for him a position behind a 
counter that would be denied to the 
man without the extra education. 

Good quality combined with educa- 
tion, in spite, say, of a small brain of 
twenty inches or so, would perhaps 
range the balance on the right side, 
and prove an effective balance. 

The writer had under notice a short 
time ago the case of a young girl who 
was qualifying for the profession of 
a teacher, in whom the vital tempera- 
ment was so strong that, though she 
could readily acquire and retain 
knowledge, yet she was deemed unfit 
by the various heads under whom she 
had worked to continue in the work. 
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She was very fond of children and 
had aptitude as regards teaching, but 
the balance of power seemed to lie in 
her temperament, and which in her 
case unfitted her for prolonged con- 
finement indoors, particularly under 
such circumstances as teaching. 

Dr. Hollander records in his recent 
book the case of a criminal of carnivo- 
rous breadth of head and:short occip- 
ital lobe, indicating a man of po 
ate character and weak social feelings, 
the balance of power thus resting with 
the propensities. 

Here we have a lack of the human 
instincts of sociability and home ties, 
which in themselves are frequently 
sufficient to counterbalance the mere 
propensities. 

An improved type of brain is one 
that was often referred to by Miss 
Fowler, in her lectures and delinea- 
tions at the Fowler Institute, as an 
available brain—a type of brain nicely 
balanced, but with large or full per- 
ceptive organs, sufficiently crowned 
with Causality to effectively utilize the 
knowledge so gained, and backed up 
with full size and quality. 

The particular feature of such a 
brain is the fact of freedom from 
prejudicial development in other lobes, 
which allows of a play of the perceptive 
faculties, rendering the individual 
quick to see, to understand, and to 
make up his mind. The balance of 
power here might rightly be called one 
of availability. Some brains of good 
size and quality, and otherwise similar 
build to the preceding, are handicapped 
by a large development of Caution and 
perhaps a small development of Self- 
Esteem, so that their main qualities 
are not quickly available, and the bal- 
ance of power becomes fairly equalized, 
and leaves no particular dividend for 
investment. 

Many heads, fortunately, are pos- 
sessed of useful balances which may be 
regarded as ready cash, consisting of 
marked artistic ability or musical 
genius, or the development may be of 
the commoner quality of large Con- 
structive ability allied to good per- 
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ceptives and reflectives, which are 
calculated to make the most advantage 
of the balance of power. If the re- 
flectives are larger than the percep- 
tives, and supported with strong imag- 
ination, the constructive faculty and 
balance will probably lend itself to 
journalism, literature, or some pro- 
fession. 

In female heads, however, the bal- 
ance of power will often lie in the 
homing instincts, supported. by a 
prudent brain and enlightened and 
ideal tastes. 

But these examples are all general- 
izations, and it by no means follows 
that the balance of power will always 
stand out in definable shape. A bal- 
ance of power may or may not be sup- 
ported with moral character. It may 
not be adequately supported by 
strength of character, or aggressive 
executiveness sufficient to advertise it. 
On the other hand, you will sometimes 
find determination and self-assurance, 
unlinked with any practical ability, 
without marked intellectual recourse; 
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and the balance, if not fictitious, is cer- 
tainly no more than what we may call 
8 paper one. 

n conclusion, there is one balance 
of power that we often find, and which, 
because of its importance, should not 
be overlooked here, and that is the bal- 
ance of health. In most cases of any 
average mental ability, or normal de- 
velopment, this balance at any rate 
brings good spirits and enjoyment. It 
is the first requisite of permanent suc- 
cess, and such a subject bears within 
him the possibility of development that 
will make it worth his while to make 
up his mind to follow up some par- 
ticular pursuit, either of commercial 
utility and value, or of some distinct 
interest to himself and advantage to 
his immediate circle. The faculty of 
Firmness in such a subject may ofteu 
be encouraged to redeem, by persistent 
endeavor and by the stimulating of am- 
bition, what would otherwise be a 
fruitless life, and enable the subject to 
reap at any rate a good cash balance, 
if not a balance.of mental power. 


Will-Power Versus Fate. 


A correspondent recently wrote to 
the * New York Journal" asking, 
* Have you any confidence in Phrenol- 
ogy, Palmistry, and Astrology, as de- 
termining what work a young man is 
best adapted to do? Your opinion in 
the matter would greatly interest me." 

The answer showed how little knowl- 
edge of Phrenology was possessed by 
the Rev. Thomas B. Gregory, who re- 
plied to the correspondent, and was as 
follows: 

“Young man, do you know your 
Shakespeare? If you do, you will 
readily recall in this connection the 
little speech from Edmund in the play 
of ‘ Lear.’ Says that wide-awake char- 
acter: ‘This is the excellent foppery 
of the world! that, when we are sick 
in fortune we make guilty of disasters, 
the sun, moon, and stars, as if we 
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were villains by necessity; fools by 
heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, 
and treachers by spherical predomi- 
nance; drunkards, liars, and adulterers 
by an enforced obedience to planetary 
influence; and all that we are evil in 
by a divine thrushing on. An admir- 
able evasion of wicked man to lay his 
disposition to the charge of a star!’” 
The writer goes on to say: “ Doesn't 
that strike you as being pretty good 
sense? Itso impresses me, at any rate. 
But turn to your Shakespeare once 
more, young man, to hear what is said 
in the play of * Othello? by that very 
bad but very wise fellow Iago. Says 
Iago to the discouraged Roderigo: 
* "Iis in ourselves that we are thus or 
thus. Our bodies are gardens, to the 
which our wills are the gardeners, so 
that if we will plant nettles or sow let- 
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tuce, set hyssop and weed up thyme; 
supply it with one gender of herbs or 
distract it with many, either to have it 
sterile with idleness or manured with 
industry. Why, the power and incor- 
rigible authority of this lies in our 
Wills!" 

* Putting these two speeches to- 
gether—the one from Edmund and the 
one from Iago—and you have from the 
greatest intellect ever on this planet 
the answer you ask for in your letter." 

If, according to this advice, we 
should wil to do wrong, commit 
nuisances, disobey law, equity, and 
justice, without directing our wills into 

roper channels. What is the result? 

he will is a mighty force—like elec- 
tricity, like fire, like water—we grant, 
but a scientific knowledge of how to 
direct electricity, fire, and water is as 
necessary as a knowledge of how to 
direct the ambition, the energy, and 
will, and Phrenology gives that knowl- 
edge. 

The writer goes on to say: “ The 
various sciences and philosophies, 
which would make automatons of men 
and women, were, in the opinion of 
Shakespeare, but ‘the excellent fop- 
pery of the world.’ The greatest force 
in this world, so far as we know the 
world, is the human will, and this will, 
instead of being determined, deter- 
mines all things. It is mightier than 
chemism, than gravity, than the tides 
of ocean, than the lightnings of 
heaven, and all these cosmic giants are 
made to serve it as its willing slaves. 

“Therefore, young man, fix your 
mark in life, turn your face toward it, 
set your will-power to work, and you 
will reach the goal. I don’t know you, 
but if you have good sense and plenty 
of wit, you will win.” è 

We would like to say just here what 
utter foolishness it is to advise a young 
man with plenty of energy and grit to 
work away at anything which pleases 
his fancy because his will-power will 
make him succeed. Will-power will do 
a good many things, especially where 
one is working in the right direction, 
but it is a sheer loss of good material 
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to expect a man to succeed equally well 
at the piano, at the architect’s table, 
in the law office, or in the sick-room 
prescribing for the many ills to which 
flesh is heir. , 

However, not discouraged with his 
advice, the writer goes on to say: 
* Don't fool away your time trying to 
find out what is determined for you by 
Phrenology, Palmistry, or Astrology, 
but pitch in and determine something 
for yourself, and stick to it." 

The writer goes on to illustrate his 
remarks by citing Cecil Rhodes as an 
example of his theory, and said: “ All 
the stars that twinkle in the firmament 
would have been powerless to balk that 
imperial will; all the creases in all the 
hands, and all the bumps and sinks on 
all the heads, would have been counted 
for nothing against that unconquerable 
spirit; and so, young man, you must 
learn that it is not Palmistry, but 
pluck; not Phrenology, but persever- 
ance; not Astrology, but assurance 
that determines things in this world. 
You may depend upon it, and govern 
yourself accordingly. Never mind 
about the star that happens to be in 
the ascendant when you were born; no 
matter, either, about the lines in your 
palms, or the outline of your head. If 
you have only got the right kind of 
stuff inside of your head, and the right 
sort of ambition, nothing can stop 
you.” 


THE RIGHT KIND OF STUFF IN- 
SIDE YOUR HEAD. 


Our reverend gentleman has spoiled 
his argument by his last paragraph, for 
it all depends upon “ the night sort of 
stuff inside of your head, and thp right 
sort of ambition," that makes you‘suc- 
ceed in life; and this is where the aid 
of Phrenology helps a young man or 
young woman in using his or her will 
to advantage. Phrenology does not 
niake the will, nor the ambition; it does 
not create talent—it only helps to set 
the hands of the clock according to the 
time of day. We wonder if the Rev. 
Thomas B. Gregory has not met a num- 
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ber of his fellow-men who are misfits in 
society because they have used their 
talents in the wrong direction. Such 
men have not lacked will-power, but 
they have been working at the wrong 
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business, and their will-power has not 
enabled them to set their clocks right. 
When will the world learn to see 
things as they are rather than to see 
things from an artificial stand-point ? 
By THE EDITOR. 


How do the Faculties Talk? 


SUBLIMITY. 


England claims that the sun never 
sets on her possessions. Soon we shall 
be able to say the same of Mr. John 
Pierpont Morgan’s possessions, invest- 
ments, and combinations. Sublimity 
is very actively developed in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s head, as in all large investors 
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ness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness all 
help, but Sublimity sets the ball roll- 
ing, starts the commercial tune, and 
finances the enterprise. 


FIRMNESS. 


The right development of Firmness 
is helpful to all the faculties. In the 
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MR. J. P. MORGAN. 


who strike out for extensive control of 
immense corporations. It will be 
noticed that whatever Mr. Morgan 
does, is done on a large scale. Firm- 
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* Connecticut School Journal? two 
fine illustrations of perseverance are 
given as follows: 

1. When Marshall P. Wilder visited 


n 
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the home of Henry Ward Beecher in 
Brooklyn, he was refused admittance 
six times. The seventh, Mrs. Beecher 
herself answered the bell. When she 
asked the small man what he wanted, 
he said: *I want to see Mr. Beecher, 
and I’m going to keep on coming until 
I find him." 'This remark was the 
“Open Sesame ” to an interview. 

2. Read the story of  Kossuth's 
learning the English language: 

* In a deep and dark dungeon within 
the old castle of Buda, he was let down 
to pass the lonely years. Amid the 
noisome, unwholesome vapors exhaled 
from its cavernous depths other state 
prisoners had surrendered existence 
deemed dangerous to the government; 
and tyrants hoped that the same silent 
homicide would now add another vic- 
tim to its list of murdered freemen. 
Poison or assassination might have 
been used, as in centuries before, to 
despatch the Hungarian, but the pes- 
tilential air of a dungeon was often as 
efficacious, and less revolting to the re- 
fined cruelty of modern times. Soli- 
tary cells and slow disease have been 
substituted for the more merciful 
chalice and poniard. Kossuth under- 
stood his danger and felt his priva- 
tions, but his great heart was strong. 
Like Lafayette at Olmutz, suffering 
under pressure of the same arm, he 
uttered no repining, and suppressed 
emotions which might permit his cap- 
tors to triumph in his sufferings. 
Thank God! his mind was yet free. 
With manly earnestness he petitioned 
to be supplied with books. For twelve 
cheerless months his prayer was un- 
heard. In his own words, since: 

* * The first year they gave me noth- 
ing to read, and nothing to write with; 
in the second, they came and told me 
it would be granted to me to read some- 
thing, but that I must not make my 
choice of any political books, but only 
an indifferent one. I pondered a little, 
and knowing that the knowledge of 
languages was the key to science, I con- 
cluded that perhaps it might be useful 
to get some knowledge of the English 
language, so I told them that I would 
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name some books which would not par- 
take in the remotest way with politics 
—I asked them for an English gram- 
mar, Shakespeare, and Walker’s Dic- 
tionary. The books were given, and 1 
sat down without knowing a single 
word, and began to read the ‘Tem- 
pest, the first play of Shakespeare, 
and worked for a fortnight to get 
through the first page. I have a cer- 
tain rule not to go on reading anything 
without perfectly understanding what 
I read; so I went on, and by and by 
became somewhat familiar with your 
language. Now I made that choice 
because I was forced not to choose a 
book of any political character. I 
chose books that had not the remotest 
connection with politics, but look what 
an instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence became my little knowledge of 
the English language which I was 
obliged to learn, because forbidden to 
meddle with politics.’ 

“So, while amid horrors that baffle 
description, he was preparing for his 
coming ‘nameless’ future—his glori- 
ous mission. A directing Providence, 
in permitting him to tread the dungeon 
floor, passed him through an ordeal 
which annealed and polished his im- 
mortality for its splendid part—‘ On 
life's broad field of battle? In the 
long hours of solitary thought he dis- 
covered the steady light of those ulti- 
mate principles which are stars in the 
moral firmament. They shone down 
upon him the more clearly, as did Para- 
dise to Milton, because of the sur- 
rounding gloom.” 


COMBATIVENESS. 


The organ of Combativeness is very 
specially marked in the face of Briga- 
dier-General Jacob H. Smith. He has 
the motive temperament, and angu- 
larity is marked in every part of his 
organization. ‘There is no pliability, 
no “let up,” no “ give in,” no yielding, 
to his nature. He is a personification 
of coldness, relentlessness, hardness, 
and severity amounting to cruelty. 
Combativeness is developed here, and 
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needs to be curbed as much as Acquis- 
itiveness, or any other quality of the 
mind. 


BRIG, GEN, JACOB H, SMITH, LARGE COMBAT- 
IVENESS, 


— 


A LESSON IN SELF-ESTEEM. 


Self-Reliance.—Henry Ward Beech- 
er used to tell this story of the way his 
teacher of mathematics taught him to 
depend upon himself: 

“I was sent to the blackboard, and 
went, uncertain, full of whimpering. 

* * That lesson must be learned,’ said 
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my teacher, in a very quiet tone, but 
with a terrible intensity. All explana- 
tions and excuses he trod under foot 
with utter scornfulness. ‘I want that 
problem; I don't want any reasons why 
you haven't it,’ he would say. 

“<I did study it two hours.’ 

* *'hat's nothing to me; I want the 
lesson. You need not study it at all, 
or you may study it ten hours, just to 
suit yourself. I want the lesson.’ 

“Tt was tough for a green boy; but 
it seasoned me. In less than a month 
I had the most intense sense of intel- 
lectual independence and courage to 
defend my recitations. 

* One day his cold, calm voice fell 
upon me in the midst of a demonstra- 
tion, “ No!” 

* I hesitated, then went back to the 
beginning, and on reaching the same 
point again, “ No!” uttered in a tone 
of conviction, barred my progress. 

“t The next!’ and I sat down in red 
confusion. 

* He, too, was stopped with * No!" 
but went right on, finished, and as he 
sat down was awarded with * Very 
well. 

* * Why,’ whispered I, ‘I recited it 
just as he did, and you said * No! ”? 

** Why didn't you say “ Yes,” and 
stick to it? It is not enough to know 
your lesson; you must know that you 
know it. You have learned nothing till 
you are sure. If all the world says 
* No,” your business is to say “ Yes,” 
and prove it? ” 

J. CUNNINGHAM SMITH. 
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Ten hours for youngsters and eight 
hours for adults is about right. 

An apple or orange first thing after 
the morning tub is a very healthy habit, 
and is more generally practised than 
people think. 


SANDOW’S ADVICE ON HEALTH. 


As regards sleep, it should be regu- 
lar, if possible. "The old saw about 
enrly to bed and early to rise is liter- 
ally and absolutely true in practice. 
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The cold tub every morning is now 
an essential in the life of every self- 
respecting man or woman. Regarding 
this I can only say that, to my mind, 
the morning bath is an absolute neces- 
sity, if health of mind and body is de- 
sired. But it should not be overdone. 
If you do not feel glowing and happy 
after your dip, cut down your time you 
are in the water, or take the chill off the 
water, until you feel no discomfort; but 
the reverse after your tub. In some 
cases, when the heart is weak, you may 
have to restrict it to a chest sponge, or 
a sponge down; but experience is the 
only criterion. 

The morning exercise should be hon- 
est work. The whole mind should be 
bent upon each movement, and you 
should leave off warm, if not perspir- 
ing, and happily tired for the time be- 
ing. A minute or so should elapse be- 
tween the exercise and the cold bath, 
to let the heart get regular in action 
again. After the bath, rub down vig- 
orously, and dress quickly. 

I emphasize the point about exercise 
being honest, downright hard work, 
because that is what constitutes the dis- 
tinction between systematic and recre- 
ative exercise. Of course this is for the 
sedentary.—* Sandow's Magazine.” 


THE ELECTRON THEORY. 

Professor Crookes, in an address be- 
fore the Royal Society, on “ Radical 
Activity and the Electron Theory,” 
said: 

* Electrons are described as atoms of 
electricity—Lord Kelvin’s satellites— 
disembodied discharges of electricity, 
which were possibly the basis of matter 
itself. Some rare metals, he said, had 
been recently discovered, such as radi- 
um, which possessed the property of 
emitting electrons at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and capable of producing light 


which would pass through opaque 
bodies. As instaneing the tremendous 
energy of the electron, Professor 


Crookes said that the power latent in a 
gramme of electrons would be sufficient 
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to lift the British navy to the top of 
Ben Nevis. The lecturer here exhibited 
two very beautiful experiments with a 
diamond and a ruby, which he caused 
to glow with extraordinary radiance in- 
side a vacuum tube while they were be- 
ing ‘bombarded with electrons) The 
electrons threw a shadow if allowed to 
fall upon an opaque substance; and, if 
the shadow were prolonged, a curious 
permanent effect would be produced 
upon glass, which would remain if 
the glass were melted and reblown. 
Electrons falling from a piece of 
metal carried away particles of the 
metal as well, and gold was easily vola- 
tilized in this manner, while platinum, 
if allowed to arrest the abnormal veloc- 
ity of the electrons, would be raised to 
an extremely high degree of tem- 
perature.” In concluding, Professor 
Crookes said: **I think we have almost 
reached the stage where matter and 
force seem to merge into one another.” 


FARINACEOUS SOUP 
TYPHOID. 


DIET IN 


A. Siebert reports, in the “ North- 
western Lancet,” results of his experi- 
ments in the treatment of 153 cases of 
typhoid fever, in which the diet con- 
sisted exclusively of barley, rice, lentil, 
or pea-soup, thoroughly boiled and 
strained. After the first few days the 
yolk of a fresh egg was added. ‘The pa- 
tient was given about two quarts of the 
soup in twenty-four hours, The good 
results of this dietary have been absence 
of delirium, clean tongue, disappearance 
of diarrhea when present, and easy 
control of temperature. 


MAN'S PERFECTION. 


In the face of the magnificent story 
of evolution in the past, who will set 
limits to its future course? If the di- 
viner order of which Aurelius and Jesus 
dreamed would be the cap and crown 
of things, what hinders us from actually 
anticipating it? Why not say, with 
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that most scientific of modern imagina- 
tive writers, George Eliot: 


** [ too rest in faith 
That man's perfection is the crowning flower, 
Toward which the urgent sap in life's great 
tree 
Is pressing, —8een in puny blossoms now, 
But in the world's great morrows to expand 
With broadest petal and with deepest glow." 


And so I see a new faith rising in the 
hearts of men and organizing itself in 
human society. It will have the human 
interests, the practical sense, the sanity 
of Confucius, but in the service of the 
grand ideals of an Aurelius or a Jesus. 
It will, with Buddha, loosen the cords 
that bind men so tightly to the earth, 
and master all other loves than the love 
of right and the love of love; and yet it 
will seek to organize right and love in 
the daily work of the world, and no 
service to man shall be so material or 
so low that it may not also be holy. It 
will, with Socrates, inspire to all sci- 
ence, but the darling effort of science 
shall be to find out the way to those 
far and shining heights that shall be 
anew the object of the aspirations and 
worship of men, to ascertain the laws 
and true methods of advance. Under 
the stress of the new faith, wrought or- 
ganically out of the present and the 
past, men will again look beyond them- 
selves, will again be sanctified, will 
again feel a glow in the heart, and feel 
themselves happy in contributing ever 
so little to so divine a result. —Walter 
M. Salter. 


SENSE OF DIRECTION IN MAN. 


With regard to the question of the 
means by which animals find their way 
home from a long distance, a striking 
account in relation to man will be found 
in the English translation of the “ Ex- 
pedition to North Siberia,” by Von 
Wrangel. Ie there describes the won- 
derful manner in which the natives kept 
a true course toward a particular spot 
while passing for a long distance 
through hummock ice, with incessant 
changes of direction, and with no guide 
in the heavens or on the frozen sea. He 
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states (but I quote only from memory 
of many years' standing) that he, an ex- 
perienced surveyor and using a compass 
failed to do that which these savages 
easily effected. Yet no one will suppose 
that they possessed any special sense 
which is quite absent in us. We must 
bear in mind that neither a compass, 
nor the North star, nor any other such 
sign suffices to guide a man to a par- 
ticular spot through an intricate coun- 
iry or through hummocky ice when 
many deviations from a straight course 
are inevitable, unless the deviations are 
allowed for, or a sort of “ dead reckon- 
ing? is kept. All men are able to do 
this in a greater or less degree, and the 
natives of Siberia apparently to a won- 
derful extent, though probably in an 
unconscious manner. This is effected 
chiefly, no doubt, by eyesight, but part- 
ly, perhaps, by the sense of muscular 
movement, in the same mauner as a 
man with his eyes blinded can proceed 
(and some men much better than oth- 
ers) for a short.distance in a nearly 
straight line, or turn at right angles, or 
back again. The manner in which the 
sense of direction is sometimes sud- 
denly disarranged in very old and feeble 
persons, and the feeling of strong dis- 
tress which, as I know, has been ex- 
perienced by persons when they have 
suddenly found out that they have been 
proceeding in a wholly unexpected and 
wrong direction, leads to the suspicion 
that some part of the brain is special- 
ized for the function of direction. 
Whether animals may not possess the 
faculty of keeping a dead reckoning of 
their course in a much more perfect de- 
gree than can man, or whether this 
faculty may not come into play on the 
commencement of a journey when an 
animal is shut up in a basket, T will not 
aitempt to discuss, as I have not suffi- 
cient data.—Charles Darwin. 


FOOD AND MIND. 


A horse can live and do a good deal 
of dull work on hay, but spirit and 
speed require grain. "There is no self- 
supplied, perennial fountain within the 
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animal that enables him to expend more 
in the way of muscular power than he 
receives in the way of muscular stimu- 
lus and nourishment. 

Food, in its quality and amount, up 
to the limit of healthful digestion, is set 
over against and exactly measures, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, the quality 
and amount of labor of which a horse is 
capable. So a cow can live on corn and 
corn-stalks; but it would not be reason- 
able to suppose that she would give any 
considerable amount of milk on so slen- 
der a diet. We do not expect rich milk 
in large quantities to be yielded by a 
cow that is not bountifully fed with the 
most nutritious food. The same fact 
attaches to land. We cannot get out of 
the land more than there is in it; 
and, having once exhausted it, we are 
obliged to put into, in fertilizers, all 
we wish to take from it in the form of 
vegetable growth. Wherever there is 
an outgo there must be an equal in- 
eome, or exhaustion will be the in- 
evitable consequence. The principle 
which these familiar facts so forcibly 
illustrate is a very important one in its 
connection with human life. We can- 
not get any more out of human life 
than we put into it. All civilization is 
an illustration of what can be accom- 
plished by feeding the human mind. 
All barbaric and savage life is an illus- 
tration of menta] and moral starvation. 
'The differences among mankind are the 
results of difference in the nourishments 
on which their minds are fed. A 
* change of pasture makes fat calves,” 
we are told, and anyone who has no- 
ticed the effect upon an active mind of 
ita translation from one variety of social 
and moral influences to another will 
recognize the truth of the proverb. It 
is astonishing to see how little it takes 
to keep some people, and how very little 
such people become on their diet.— Dr. 
Holland. 


PLATO ON IMMORTALITY. 


The doctrine of a future life is as 
ancient as the past, but with primitive 
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men it was a very crude doctrine. 
Plato, some 500 years before Christ, 
seems to have had the most lofty con- 
ception of it, and it is thus expressed in 
Jowett's translation of “ Phaedo,” 
where he makes Socrates say: 


“ Those also who are remarkable for 
having led holy lives are released from 
this earthly prison [the first state of the 
dead] and go to their pure home which 
is above and dwell in the purer earth 
[the second state]; and those who have 
duly purified themselves with philos- 
ophy [wisdom and righteousness] live 
henceforth altogether without the body 
in mansions fairer far than these which 
may not be described, and of which the 
time would fail me to tell. st dg 
Therefore I say, let a man be of good 
cheer about his soul who has cast away 
the pleasures and ornaments of the body 
as alien to him, and rather hurtful in 
their effects, and has followed after the 
pleasures of knowledge in this life; who 
has adorncd the soul in her own proper 
jewels, which are temperance and jus- 
tice and courage and nobility and truth 
—in these arrayed she is ready to go on 
her journey to the world below when 
her time comes. 


“Then, Cebes, beyond question the 
soul is immortal and imperishable and 
our souls will truly exist in another 
world. But then, O my friends, 
he said, if the soul is really immortal, 
what care should be taken of her, not 
only in respect of the portion of time 
which is called life, but of eternity! 
And, the danger of neglecting her from 
this point of view does indeed appear 
to beawful. If death had only been the 
end of all, the wicked would have had a 
good bargain in dying, for they would 
have been happily quit not only of their 
body, but of their own evil together with 
their souls, But now as the soul plainly 
appears to be immortal there is no re- 
lease or salvation from evil except the 
attainment of the highest virtue and 
wisdom." 
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“ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


Child Culture. 


Bx Uncre Jor, 


Philanthropist and Thinker. 


567.—Myrtle Harrison.—This little 
cherub is one of nature’s own making. 
She has come into the world ready for 
almost any experience, and will be ready 


old in her way of doing things, and will 
not be contented to settle down to old- 
fashioned methods. She will make any 
house lively wherever she is. In fact, 


FIG. 567,—MYRTLE HARRISON. 


Age, 12 months. Circumference of head, 18 inches. Complexion, medium. 


to do her share of work and take upon 
herself responsibilities. She must be 
kept a little girl as long as possible, and 
allowed to develop slowly. Her ten- 
dency of mind leads her to ask a great 
many questions, and to see everything 
that is going on around her. 

Her head is remarkably high, which 
will set her thinking. She will be quite 
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she is so easily impressed with new ideas 
that she will find it particularly difficult 
to satisfy her desires and wishes. She 
will be a liberal-hearted, broad-minded, 
philanthropist, dnd could be trained to 
become a first-class physician. 

Her neck is rather short for the 
weight of her brain and the size of her 
head; therefore she must be encouraged 
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to grow up strong, and live in the open 
air as much as possible, and study more 
from nature than books for the first six 
years of her life. 

We believe that she has inherited 
mental capacity from her father, and 
he must be a philanthropic teacher, 
lecturer, or professional man. 


CHILD STUDY. 


At the convention of the Dominion 
Educational Association, held in Ot- 
tawa last August, Mr. William Scott, 
principal of the Toronto Normal 
School, in a paper on “ What Child 
Study has Done for Education,” 
brought before the Association the 
following results: 

1. Child study has freshened and 
heightened interest in children, and 
has inspired the teacher with a greater 
reverence for the little lives intrusted 
to her care. 

2. It has shown that many so-called 
stupid 
growths in the nose or pharynx, caus- 
ing them to hear imperfectly. These 
can be removed by a surgeon, and the 
child at once becomes normal. 

3. It has shown that fine writing, 
small straight-hand drawing, the intri- 
cate work of some kindergartens, and 
the use of the fingers in carving in 
manual training with young children, 
are all contrary to the law written in 
their nerve-cenires. 

4. It has shown that the strongest 
potential capacity in the child is that 
for action; that this capacity for action 
takes the direction of imitation, and 
hence everyone who comes within the 
ken of the child becomes his teacher. 

5. It has shown that each organ has 
its nascent period, and that neglect at 
any stage of development is always ex- 
pensive; that periods of interest cor- 
respond to the nascent periods of the 
motor organs; that the time of interest 
is the time of opportunity, and that 
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neglect of this opportunity results in 
irreparable damage.  . 

6. It has supplied many useful les- 
sons regarding fatigue, e.g. mental 
fatigue is sooner induced where work 
is distasteful; the body wearies quicker 
when the mind is tired, and the mind 
more quickly when the body is tired; 
hence, to secure the best results with 
the greatest economy of time and ef- 
fort, pupils should work well when at 
work, and frequent periods of rest 
should be provided, etc. 

7. It has demonstrated that formal 
physical exercise such as drill height- 
ens rather than dispels mental fatigue. 

8. It has shown that the time of 
physical growth is also the time of 
mental acquisition, and the old notion 
that rapidly growing children, if nor- 
mal, should be removed from school 
has been thoroughly disproved. 

9. It has shown that the period of 
adolescence is of supreme importance; 
that youths are now vulnerable to all 
kinds of temptations, and that genuine 
sympathy is necessary at this time to 
assist the youth into full manhood or 
womanhood. 

10. It has shown what can be taught 
to a child, and that children are much 
more interested in what an object can 
do, and what it is good for, than in its 
visible aspects. 

11. Because some children are eye- 
minded, some ear-minded, and others 
motor-minded, it is impossible to teach 
all in the same way. 

12. It has shown that it is impos- 
sible to teach morality by mere word 
of mouth, and has given the quietus 
to those who think that what is in the 
intellect must necessarily be in the 
heart, and find expression for itself in 
the conduct. 

[13. We would like to add that Child 
Study brings out a knowledge of the 
true talent of each child, and shows , 
that No. 11 applies to mental faculties 
as well as to the senses.—Ep. P. J.] 
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Phrenology and Cupid. . 


(Continued from April No.) 


PART III. 


THE EVEN 


The Jubilee of Love, the Even Song, 

The Golden Wedding of the Youth and 
Maid, 

The Man and Woman, Manus stalwart, 
strong, 

And sweet Womana, fair to look upon. 


St. Valentine's 
Chimes 

Ring out a greeting to all near and far 

In eelebration of the Wedding Day, 

The Golden Wedding Hour of Youth and 
Maid 

Who long ago gave troth of knowledge- 
love 

In the Cathedral of Phrenology. 


Night and Cathedral 


St. "Valentine's 
Chimes 

Ring out & greeting to the wedding 
guests, 

''he friends of old who witnessed plight- 
ed troth 

Of Youth and Maid and gave their beni- 
son. 


Night and Cathedral 


SONG. 


Here St. 
Friend, 

In honor of these twain, Disciples leal, 

(Apostles, too, have they been of her 
truth) 

Has welcome made, her ev'ry wish ful- 
filled; 

Has garlanded with her own hand the 
dome 

Whose myriad lights shine star-like thro' 
rare blooms 

O'er seene of beauteous festivity; 

Has tassellated the Cathedral walls 

With floral loveliness and hung thereon 

The faces of her Most Beloved, aye, 

Of her Immortals. 


Phrenology, the Guide, the 


O'er the Marriage Shrine 
A halo rests, a bright and flaming 
light,— 
Its circling gold the emblem of Love's 
troth— 
And ‘neath it as in fire are writ the 
names 
Of Manus and Womana, who these years 
Have lived as One, in golden happiness. 
Margaret Isabel Cox. 


(To be continued.) 


———9————— 


THE CONSERVATION 


The forensic thought of the twentieth 
century is the conservation of power. 

As we are living in a very practical age 
we look at things in a very different light 
from what we used to fifteen years ago. 
We might almost be called selfish for 
wanting to make use of every power that 
we possess to its utmost limits and ca- 
pacity; but instead of selfishness being at 
the root of conservation of power, I think 
we can more correctly call it a practical 
desire to economize time, energy, psychic 
force, and physical strength. 

If the Hundred Year Club were to 
choose a motto for its guidance, it cer- 
tainly ought to select the following: 

“The conservation of power is the 
means of lengthening everyone's life." 

Success is obtained by means of con- 
serving our power at the right moment 
and in the right way. The old maxim 


OF POWER.* 


that '" Knowledge is power” greets us at 
every turn in the consideration of this 
Subject. as follows: 

(1) Knowledge of our innate mental ca- 
pacity. 

(2) Knowledge of our physical power 
and endurance. 

(3) Knowledge of nature, and how she 
can be used to help man in all his mod- 
ern inventions. 

We conserve power, then, by knowl- 
edge. Formerly men walked to their 
places of business before carriages were 
in common use; then horse-power came 
into vogue; then we advanced so that 
steam superseded horse-power; and, last- 
ly, electricity and compressed air have 
superseded or ore superseding steam. 
But the knowledge of electricity that is 
taught in our universities to-day was not 
known to a great extent in the days when 


* Paper read before “The Hundred Year Club," March 11th. 
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our grandfathers trudged along the great 
highways or took days for a short jour- 
ney in a stage-coach over rough country 
roads; and it is only through the enlight- 
enment of knowledge that we have the 
questionable privilege to-day of being run 
down by an automobile in Broadway. 

Fifty years ago women used the spin- 
ning-wheel to weave the wool to make 
their own garments and to knit their 
own stockings. Now the spinning-wheel 
is a curiosity, knitting by hand is almost 
an unknown art in modern society, and 
weaving by machinery has taken the 
place of knitted garments and hand-made 
materials. 


HEALTH. 


A knowledge of health is the great pan- 
acea for the right use of our talents, and 
I am glad to say that our knowledge in 
this direction has increased with every 
other line of study. Children are taught 
physiology in schools, and, where a half- 
century ago people had to be content 
with baths from a hand-basin, now every 
new tenant wants a perfectly fitted-up 
bath-room, with hot and cold water. Pub- 
lie baths are being erected in different 
parts of large cities, and the principles of 
health are being instilled into the minds 
of everyone. 


MEDICINE. 


Our ideas of medicine have largely 
changed, and now, instead of depending 
upon drugs to conserve our physical 
strength, we are told to use our will- 
power, and suggest to ourselves rational 
thoughts concerning health, and then we 
shall be able to maintain it. To be sure, 
in the olden days, the Greeks and Romans 
knew the beneflt of the culture of the 
body, for it was with them a part of their 
regular school régime. It is related of 
Cicero that he once found himself a vic- 
tim of dyspepsia, and, instead of consult- 
ing the physicians, he gave his attention 
to the gymnasium, and at the end of two 
years he emerged as strong and robust 
as ever. 


DRESS. 


The eonservation of power is largely 
helped by the dress we wear. We should 
dress to suit our work, and not to suit 
Dame Fashion. The rainy-day skirt has 
superseded or is superseding the long, 
trailing dress, that gathered the mi- 
crobes, the mud, and impurities of the 
street and office. Women are learning 
how to conserve their power by not wear- 
ing shoes that pinch or waist-bands that 
draw in a very important part of their 
organization. 
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EDUCATION. 


We are conserving our power in study 
by teaching children to read by memory 
of sounds before they learn to spell or 
write. This method is adopted in the 
teaching of foreign languages as well as 
in our own. 


DIET, 


We are learning to conserve our power 
by eating those things that will build up 
and nourish and restore our wasted tis- 
sues, instead of catering to our appetites, 
and indulging in those foods and drinks 
which are simply pleasing to an artificial 
palate or taste. We are, in other words, 
learning what not to eat, which is as 
important a question to learn as what to 
eat. What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, and so there are as many 
kinds of fads in eating as there are re- 
ligious creeds. One man finds he can live 
on fruit and nuts, another on raw vege- 
tables, and another on raw wheat and no 
bread. Nature has been so plentiful in 
her supply of natural food that surely we 
do not need to do much cooking in this 
advanced age, and the housewife can be 
grateful to our knowledge of dietetics to 
conserve strength. 


EXERCISE. 


Knowledge of out-door exercise and 
athletics helps us to-day to understand 
our needs from a physical stand-point, so 
that a girl as well as a boy has her ath- 
letic club and gymnasium, and is free to 
use her lung-power, breathe properly, and 
send her circulation down into her feet. 


WEALTH. 


The conservation of power is what every 
business man in Wall Street is trying to 
understand to-day, but with too many 
people it is used to amass wealth instead 
of to perfect the whole organization. Men 
die nt sixty, when they should live to 
eighty and 100 years of age. They have 
not learned the concentration of thought. 
They try to do too many things, and 
strain their nerves and dissipate their 
strength, instead of doing the most im- 
portant part of their work first. Napo- 
lean said he “would make circum- 
stances.” Here is the key to power: to 
use its conditions as ngents for our pur- 
poses, instead of endeavoring to accom- 
plish two days! work in one by burning 
the candle at both ends. Women have not 
yet learned the key to conserve their 
energy, but, instead, they race from one 
club meeting to another. Club-life for 
women is excellent in its way, but when 
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it becomes a luxury, the vital energy is 
sapped and nervous prostration is the re- 
sult. Prince Henry has learned why so 
many Americans need to annually take a 
trip abroad for rest and relaxation. The 
American woman has not learned yet how 
to relax. She has made herself positive 
to her conditions, in stead of sometimes 
allowing herself to become negative. The 
mind does not become focused, but wan- 
ders over too many subjects to allow of 
strength for attainment in any one direc- 
tion. Edison and Marconi, Shakespeare 
and Bacon, Paderewski and Kubelik, 
Rubinstein and Chopin, have all learned 
the art of concentration of mind; and in 
science, art, business, and all professional 
pursuits the secret of success lies in con- 
centration. 


THE MIND. 


Thus a knowledge of the mind and its 
faculties, the brain and its organs, the 
body and its functions serve as the con- 
servation of power that we need most to 
consider, Oliver Wendell Holmes, with 
that charming blend of wit and scientific 
knowledge that gave the distinction to 
his writings, talked of the bulbous- 
headed fellows steaming as they write, 
and showed how to meet the demands of 
thought and imagination. ‘ The brain,” 
he said, " must have its full share of blood 
circulation, for when there is any great 
demand to be made upon the brain there 
must be no rival in the full liver or the 
actively digesting glands of the gastric 
mucous membrane. We must not eat 
heavily if we are soon to think hard. 
Either our ideas or our dinner will be 
neglected, and lie à sorry weight upon 
our head or our epigastrium. Enough 
fuel to sustain the fire of life is necessary 
for work, but to heap on the coal we only 
deaden the over-burdened flame.” The 
great workers in any direction (but a 
purely physical dne) have, for the most 
part, been abstemious men. Carlyle was 
justified in declaring a capacity for work 
to be the essence of genius, and a man 
can only become a genius by conserving 
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his power. Whatever great man's life is 
read, no matter how brilliant his natural 
gift, sooner or later he is found to 
have worked with unswerving constancy. 
Others as gifted have made no less a 
mark. It was in the will and the power 
to work that the genius asserted itself. 


MENTAL POWERS. 


A knowledge of our mental powers is 
necessary for the true conservation of our 
working-power. The proof of this is to 
be found every day in two ways: first, in 
the men who are working at the wrong 
thing, but might be working in the 
proper direction if they had only started 
right in life; the second proof is shown in 
those who are working in their correct 
sphere, and who are thoroughly enjoying 
the exercise of their abilities and natural 
talents. It is doubtful whether Raphael 
would have ever made a Shakespeare, or 
whether De Quincey could ever have 
made a Raphael. It is fortunate for some 
people that they are willing to fight their 
way through mountains of difficulties, 
and succeed in winning success at the 
work they like the best; but woe to the 
man who has to work against the grain 
through the stupidity of an ambitious 
parent, who wants to see his child work- 
ing in a profession when he would do 
better as a mechanic, engineer, or in- 
ventor, 


REPOSE. 


We consider the most important fact 
for an American to remember in order to 
conserve power is to take a full share of 
sleep and rest. There is very little rest 
in New York City, and the citizens suf- 
fer in consequence. Eight hours’ sleep 
should be procured by every adult, and 
ten hours by every child. 

The conservation of power, we repeat, 
comes to us as a result of knowledge: 
knowledge comes to us as the result of 
effort, and effort comes to us as the result 
of concentration of mind, relaxation, and 
rest. J. A. Fowler. 


—————————————— 


INVISIBLE SPECTACLES. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE. 


One morning two little girls were on 
their way to school when one of their 
school-mates came running almost 
breathless to overtake them. 

“Irene and Ruth, why don’t you 
wait?” she cried, as she came up with 
them. 

The girls halted, and the clder, Irene, 
suid: 
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“Why, Marion, what made vou run so? 
We didn't see you, or we should have 
stopped and waited until you reached 
us." 

Just then another school-girl came up 
and joined them, and the four walked 
slowly on together, while their tongues 
kept up a rapid chatter in school-girl 
fashion. But they seemed to have a new 
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and interesting subject to talk about this 
morning. 

“O, Iradel, wasn’t it splendid?” said 
Marion to the last comer as she joined 
them, “and to think that Irene and 
Ruth were too poky slow to come out 
last night to hear the lecture." 

“But I thought we shouldn't care 
much for it, so we stayed at home to 
study our lessons," replied Irene. 

* But you would have learned ever so 
mueh more at the lecture. And you 
don't know how much you missed." 

“Well, what was it all about?” asked 
Irene. 

“ There was so much I can't tell you 
all. He is a Phrenologist, and he gave 
a fine lecture, illustrated with ever so 
many pictures. At the close of the lect- 
ure he had some gentlemen and ludies to 
come up on the platform, and he told 
such funny, true things about some of 
them that the audience just stamped and 
laughed and cheered, and it was splen- 
did." 

“What is a Phrenologist, any way?" 
asked Ruth. 

* O, you dear little gosling,” returned 
Iradel, * did you ever hear of the X-rays? 
Well, a Phrenologist is something like 
that; he has some way of looking into 
people, and he discovers lots of things 
that nobody else knows anything about. 
He can tell them about their health, but, 
what's better, he tells what is in their 
minds and what they are good for. He 
is a creature who looks nt you and then 
knows a great deal more about you than 
you do about yourself. And, O, girls, 
the Phrenologist is coming to visit our 
school to-day; he said so, and let us ask 
him what we had best make of our- 
selves." 

When they reached the school-house, 
one of the boys standing in the doorwuy 
called out: 

" Hello, little Ruth, what made you 
miss the show last night? It was better 
than seeing the elephant." 

“ What was better than the elephant?" 
asked Ruth. 

“The Phrenologist, 
swered the boy. 

This was a country-place where the 
large and small children attended school 
together. Ruth was a little girl ten 
years old and rather small for her age. 
She had never before heard of a Phrenol- 
ogist, but she had gone to one show 
where there was an enormous elephant, 
and she thought if a Phrenologist was 
an animal anything like that and came 
to the school-house she would just sit 
very still in her seat close beside her older 
sister Irene. 

Soon after school opened the Phrenolo- 
gist came, and Ruth saw he was just a 


of course,” an- 
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man, after all their making so much fuss 
about him. Her eyes scanned him close- 
ly. ‘ 
“A very nice man,” was her mental 
comment, “ he has gray eyes and his hair 
is a little gray, about like papa’s.” 

Then she nudged her sister and whis- 
pered: 

“ Where is his X-ray that he sees peo- 
ple with?” 

Sister Irene smiled and frowned. 
* Don't whisper, or the teacher will no- 
tice it. He doesn't have any, that isn't 
the way he sces people." 

Then Ruth was puzzled and tried to 
study it out for herself. Soon the teacher 
handed him a book, and he put on a pair 
of gold-rimmed spectacles to look at it. 

* That’s it! " she almost exclaimed out 
loud, “a curious kind of spectacles, that’s 
the way he looks into people.” 

At recens the children gathered around 
the Phrenologist, because he asked them 
to come and get acquainted with him. 
Ruth was a shy little girl and kept be- 
hind the others, although she tried to 
see and hear everything. Finally the 
Phrenologist reached out his arm and 
drew Ruth right up to him and seated 
her on his knee, and said: 

* Here's a little girl that takes my 
fancy. She has a fine, harmonious or- 
ganization, She is rather diffident and 
reticent, but thinks a great denl. She 
inclines to keep out of the way and gives 
up her rights too much; she needs to 
be encouraged and pushed forward, while 
her sister there would better be held 
back somewhat. "This little girl is and 
always will be a favorite wherever she 
is well known. She will make friends 
wherever she is and keep them. Praise 
won't hurt her; she has less vanity than 
most women, and she needs to be more 
self-assertive. She has an affectionate, 
lovable disposition. She possesses much 
natural practical good sense and is a 
clear, sound reasoner, and can learn al- 
most anything. She knows and ean do 
more than people generally suppose. 
Her excellent quality of brain with its 
deep convolutions gives her more brain- 
power than one might suppose with a 
first glance at the size of her head. The 
temperaments are very evenly balanced; 
and, although there is a good deal of the 
vital, I advise her to think less and play 
out doors more. I venture to say that she 
has some problem perplexing her mind 
now, What is it, little one?" 

Now Ruth was wondering how he could 
see that the convolutions of her brain 
were deep, and she wished she could get 
a pair of spectacles like that, and she re- 
plied to him in a confused way: 

"I-—I was thinking if I could get a 
pair of spectacles like yours——” 
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“Spectacles like mine! What would 
you do with them?” 

* Look into people like you do,” said 
Ruth confidently. 

Then a shout of laughter from the 
school children gave the Phrenologist 
time to realize what she meant. 

* You never saw or heard of a Phrenol- 
ogist before, did you? " 

* No, sir," answered Ruth. 

The man put her gently off his knee, 
but kept his arm around her as she stood 
beside him, and said: 

“I like this little girl because she is 
so entirely genuine; there never will be 
any sham in her nature. At the close 
of last night's lecture I announced that 
I expected to remain in this vicinity some 
months and would give & course of les- 
sons on Phrenology and that the person 
having the best balanced head would be 
given a free ticket of admission to my 
lectures and course of lessons in Phrenol- 
ogy. I never have had as young a pupil 
as little Ruth, yet her fine head has won 
the premium, and she has intuition and 
clearness of intellect that will enable her 
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Then the school children gave a loud 
hurrah for the professor and another pro- 
longed cheer for their favorite school- 
fellow. And Ruth was so delighted that 
she hardly knew how to thank her new 
friend for otTering to give her the won- 
derful spectacles. She took good-natured- 
ly all the children's jokes in reference to 
her phrenological spectacles. And as she 
afterwards attended regularly the lect- 
ures and lessons she soon understood the 
phrenological way of looking into peo- 
ple, and became so apt a pupil that in 
after years some declared that the pro- 
fessor had really given her a pair of 
spectacles with remarkable penetrating 
power, and there was no use for any- 
body to try to hide anything from her, 
for she could see right through people 
and know whatever was in their minds 
and hearts, When asked how she knew 
so much and why she did the right 
things, she would answer with a smile, 
saying it was on account of the invisible 
spectacles given her by Phrenology that 
gave her power to see things as they 
really were and not as they might appear 


to use to good purpose the phrenological to be. Lisa Biddle. 
spectacles that I intend to give her." 
-r_i 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


EIGHTY-ONE AND A FACTORY GIRL. 


Miss Kate Miller, of Fređericksburg, 
Pa., is said to be the oldest “ factory 
girl” in the United States. She has 
passed her eighty-first birthday, and is 
described as still vigorous and capable 
of doing as much work as women sixty 
years younger. She has seldom missed 
& day from work in the factory where 
she has been employed for more than 
twenty years. 


NEVER TOO OLD TO MARRY. 

Henry Eaton, aged eighty-eight, and 
& thrice-married woman, aged eighty- 
seven, entered the Kilburn registry 
office yesterday morning, and were made 
man and wife. 

The aged and happy couple left for 
Reading for their honeymoon. 


WOMEN AS STATION-MASTERS. 


The head of the Riazan-Ural Railway, 
in Russia, recently asked the Minister of 
Communication to allow the women who 
have passed their examinations at the 
Railway School at Saratef to hold places 
as station masters, baggage inspectors, 
and telegraph superintendents. The rea- 
son assigned for the request was the 
senrcitv of educated and trustworthy 
men. The permission was granted by 
the Minister. 
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POLLY’S PLAN. 


“I ean always work when I play.” 

Said Polly to Molly one day. 

* But work all alone isn't fun. 

8o I thought of a plan not to shirk. 

lt's pretending to play when I work; 

And, before I know it, it’s done! " 
—The Churchman. 


Mother (in her daughter's boudoir)—I 
like that young man exceedingly. While 
he was in the parlor waiting for you I 
happened to go in, and surprised him 
reading the Bible. The silly boy looked 
dreadfully confused, just as if true piety 
was something to be ashamed of. I soon 
set his mind at rest on that point, and he 
seemed quite relieved. 

The Young Man (at the club)—That 
girl is thirty years old. I saw it in their 
family Bible.—New York Weekly. 


Husband—My dear, I want to ask you 
one favor before you go off on that long 
visit. 

Wife—A thousand, my love. 
it? i 

Husband—Don’t try to put the house 
in order before you leave. 

Wife—It isn't hard work. 

Wusband—l'erhaps not; but think of 
the expense of telegraphing to you every 
time I want to find anything.—Collier's 
Weekly. 
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** Self-knowledge te necessary for auccess in Life.” 


FREEDOM. 
(July 4, 1902.) 


I bid thee, Soul, to reign 
And sceptre bear; 
Self, Life, is thy domain, 
Thy kingdom fair. 
Thy kingdom is the earth 
And all therein; 
Thy crown is thine own worth. 
I bid thee—tcin. 


I bid thee, Soul, to cast 
Out all of fear; 

Heed not thy future, past. 
Not wisest seer 

Can tell more true than thou 
What thou shalt be; 

Thy future is thy nore, 
‘Phy will to be. 


I bid thee, Soul, be free; 
Slave be not thou; 

To life bend not the knee; 
Be free—and note. 

T hid thee, Soul, arise; 
Thy fetters break; 

I bid thee see the skies. 


Awake! 


Awake! 


—————_e ——————— 


SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


In order to succeed in life one must 
give interest, spirit and enthusiasm, 
mind and strength. Success does not 
eome by wishing for it. Push is the 
word that explains much of the won- 
derful achievements and triumphant 
progress of this present century, but 
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it is push along well-directed lines that 
brings success. The person who thinks 
that anybody can succeed along any 
line. if the person simply pushes ahead, 
finds out his mistake in the long run. 
Cities have been built, and the globe 
has been girdled with railroads, but the 
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work has been done by those who were 
equipped for the task. A person who 
is a specialist in piano-playing is not 
necessarily able to construct railroads 
or build cities. It is these fine differ- 
ences of mental and physical adapta- 
bility that the American Institute of 
Phrenology points out to its students 
in the autumn course which commences 
in September. This is not the only 
reason why a course in Phrenology is 
recommended. 

Everyone who can arrange to take 
his holiday during the months of Sep- 
tember and October would do well to 
spend them in New York, and reccive 
a training that will benefit him all his 
life. 

People are beginning now to think 
where they will spend their vacations, 
and, as we know that many people can- 
not be away from business for an un- 
limited amount of time, we would 
therefore advise those who are able to 
seeure the two months’ holiday to take 
it in the above way, when the heat of 
the summer has waned a little and the 
climate is thoroughly enjoyable. It is 
the period of the year when New York 
looks at her best, and also when advan- 
tages of diet can be fully appreciated 
by those who are fruit and nut-eaters 
or vegetarians. 

Our desire is to help all we can, for 
we know we are in a position to do so, 
and are surrounded by a fine museuin 
of skulls, busts, ete., which has taken 
over sixty years to collect, and have 
the best authorized methods of instruc- 
tion on the subject. 

We wish our friends to make this 
announcement known to their associ- 
ates, so that the young and the old may 
unite their interest in the study of 
mankind. 
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The study of human nature as we 
understand it is a liberal education in 
many things connected with life, 
health, and work not generally consid- 
ered. Few persons are able to do all 
kinds of phrenological work equally 
well, and we are anxious to find out 
those who will excel in lecturing, mak- 
ing examinations, or in writing for the 
press. 

For fuller particulars, write the sec- 
retary of the Institute. 


THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSA- 
DOR. 


Some éurprise will no doubt be ex- 
pressed on the appointment of the 
Hon. Michael Henry Herbert as suc- 
cessor to Lord Pauncefote as British 
Ambassador to Washington, especially 
as he is a comparatively young man to 
fill such an important diplomatic office ; 
but, although Lord Pauncefote was 
well on in years, the world to-day is 
ready to weleome younger men to posts 
of honor. When we think of Pre:i- 
dent Roosevelt as being the youngest 
President that America has ever seen 
in the White House, we should not 
perhaps wonder that the most impor- 
tant Ambassador’s office should be 
filled by a man who is but forty-five 
years of age. Mr. Herbert began his 
official duties when he was twenty 
years old, just after completing his 
edueation, and has been, since that 
period, connected with some Court as 
Secretary. 

In 1879 he was appointed attaché to 
the Embassy in Paris. In 1883 he was 
made second Secretary at Paris, and 
was transferred to Washington in 
1888, where he acted as Chargé d'af- 
faires for four months. He was pro- 
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moted to be Secretary of Legation in 
1892, and the succeeding year was 
transferred to a like place at The 
Hague. There he remained until 
1894, when he was transferred to Con- 
stantinople, and was Chargé d'affaires, 
in the absence of Sir Philip Currie, in 
the time of the Armenian massacres. 
For the skill he displayed in this 
emergency he was made a Knight 
Commander of the Bath. In 1897 he 
was made Secretary to the Embassy of 
Rome, and was transferred to his pres- 
ent post in August, 1898, when he was 
appointed a Minister Plenipotentiary 
in the diplomatie service. His ap- 
pointment at Washington has been 
warmly received by the Administra- 
tion, Mr. Herbert having been a per- 
sonal friend of President Roosevelt 
when they were together in official 
capacity —one as a member of the Civil 
Service Commission, and the other 
Seeretary of Legation. He was ex- 
ceedingly popular in the best society 
during his official work in this country. 
At that time there were many impor- 
tant incidents which brought him into 
considerable prominence as a diplo- 
matic representative. He has left a 
position as First Secretary of the Em- 
bassy of Paris with the rank of Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary. 

In 1888 he married Miss Lelia Wil- 
son, a daughter of R. T. Wilson, and 
a sister to Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr. In few instances does the British 
Government employ an official of such 
high rank in the post of Secretary of 
Embassy, and we have no doubt in our 
minds but what his new responsibilities 
will be carried out with satisfaction to 
all connected with the administration 
at Washington. 

His head indicates that he is a man 
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of exceptional discernment; that he is 
able to adjust himself to the needs of 
intelleetual, technical, and shrewd, 
tactful work, He appears to have 


large Ideality, which, joined with his 
Language, will make him particularly 
diplomatic and wise in the carrying out 
He is, however, 


of his official duties. 


HON, MICHAEL HENRY HERBERT, BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR TO WASHINGTON. 


more than a diplomat. He is an all- 
round kind of man, who could suit 
himself to social conditions as well as 
to legal and technical matters. We 
believe that he will prove himself a 
worthy successor to so prominent a 
man as Lord Pauncefote, although he 
has not the gray hair possessed by the 
former Dean of the diplomatie corps 
of Washington. Mr. [Herbert is a 
highly intellectual man. — His forehead 
is broad and high, and we believe that 
he will discern the needs of his coun- 
try when called upon to use that skill 
that was so manifested by his prede- 
cessor. 
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Summer Resorts. 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM. 


Many persons are thinking where 
they will pass the summer, and look for 
a word from us on the matter. 

We therefore have pleasure in men- 
tioning The Water Gap Sanitarium, 
which is superintended by Dr. F. Wil- 
son Hurd, and his daughter, Dr. Fanny 
Brown. The place is pleasantly situ- 
ated in North Water Gap, Monroe 
County, Pennsylvania, a most lovely 
spot for a summer rest, where one can 
also get treatment by water, massage, 
oil rubbings, electricity, etc. "The 
place is situtaed two miles from the 
noted Delaware Water Gap, and car- 
riages meet specified trains. 

Dr. C. O. Sahler’s, Kingston, N. Y., 
is amongst the charming resorts. 


DR. SHEPARD'S SANITARIUM. 


Those persons who are confined to 
their business or profession during the 
summer months should take advantage 
of paying a visit to Dr. Shepard's Sani- 
tarium in Brooklyn, where they will 
have the best of care given to them in 
the Turkish bath treatinent, massage, 
ete. The place is finely located on 
Washington Heights, and is in a con- 
venient vicinity for travellers to and 
from New York, or to the sea-side 
resorts in Long Island. 


DR. JACKSON'S SANITARIUM, 
DANSVILLE. 

For semi-invalids who can enjoy 
themselves in a large and beautifully 
appointed sanitarium, who desire some 
local treatment or certam baths, we 
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can confidently recommend Jackson's 
Sanitarium at Dansville. Many per- 
sons get run down, and need to be 
physically overhauled, and therefore 
such a place as the above-mentioned 
will prove a panacea in time of need. 


DR. MILLER'S HOTEL. 


People who cannot leave New York, 
and want a comfortable home-like 
hotel with the accompaniment of 
Turkish-bath treatment, cannot do 
better than spend a month with Dr. 
and Mrs. Miller, both of whom are 
graduates of hydropathic and hygienic 
treatment. Thus a person can be fed, 
housed, and cared for in the city of 
New York, and he can without any 
trouble take his Turkish bath, or 
whichever bath he likes, without weary- 
ing himself by travel. He is well cared 
for, and can secure an excellent home, 
even if he comes in as a stranger to 
the city and has not any friends to 
advise him. 


DR. C. 0. SAHLER’S SANITARIUM, 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 

One of the pretty and most retired 
spots along the Hudson is Kingston, 
and in this place Dr. Sahler has his 
enlarged and convenient Sanitarium. 
Persons who are troubled with nervous- 
ness and other complaints have been 
highly benefited by his treatment in 
the past, and we believe that there are 
many who desire to learn his methods 
and take his treatment who will be 
vlad to know of such a place near New 
York; but, as a matter of fact, he has 
had patients from all over the country, 
and therefore he is as well known to 
people a thousand miles away as he 
is to those who live in the vicinity. 
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REVIEWS. 


Jn this depariment we give short reviews of 
such Naw Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. 
de these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinton of the de 
sirability of any particular volume for person- 
al use, [tts our wish to notice the better class 
ef books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
eations, especially those related in any way to 

and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


“ Positive Prevention and Cure of Tuber- 
eulosis," by the Nature Cure Process. 
For both the Profession and Laity. 
Illustrated. By Aug. F. Reinhold, Ph.D., 
M.D. Published by A. F. Reinhold, 
New York. 

The author of this book says that there 
is primarily but one ailment thnt exists, 
consisting in abnormal material; from 
its particular location diverse symptoms 
arise and are designated by different 
terms, Cleansing processes must be 
competent to cure and forestall any 
sickness. The methods described in this 
volume have proved an absolute panacea 
for all forms of disease, such as blind- 
ness, cancer, diabetes, Bright's disease, 
syphilis, insanity, epilepsy, ete. 

The book is divided into seven parts. 
Tbe First Part is devoted to “ Physiol- 
ogy " and includes Digestion, Exeretions, 
the Nervous System, etc. 

The Second Part treats of “ The Nature 
of Disease." 

The Third Part contains chapters on 
" Diagnosis," which explain many char- 
acteristics of health and disease. 

The Fourth Part contains chapters on 
“How Health is Lost." Under this head 
we find many matters discussed, which 
are interesting to those wlio are work- 
ing beyond their strength without know- 
ing it. 

The Fifth Part explains “ The Preven- 
tion of Disease" or Preservation of 
Health. We here begin from the com- 
mencement, and find out three principal 
rules for preserving health, and start 
with an explanation of the Feeding of 
Infants. 

The Sixth Part contains chapters on 
“Restoration of Health by Natural Meth- 
ods.” Those persons who have lost their 
health and want to know how to regain 
it will find ample suggestions in this de- 
partment. Massage, Physical Exercisc, 
and Gymnastic Movements are treated 
upon in a practical way. 

The Seventh Part shows the “ Futile 
Attempts at Restoration of Health by 
the Methods in Vogue.” Stimulants and 
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Tonics, Alcohol, Hot Drinks, Beef Tea, 
Grape Cure, Various Kinds of Baths, are 
discussed here. 

On page 405 the various kinds of Tem- 
peraments are discussed, and the change 
of Occupation and of Climate necessary 
for this condition of the organizntion. 

References are made to the works of 
Dr. Allison, L.R.C.P., Austin Flint, M.D., 
Edward B. Foote, Kirke, Kneipp, R. T. 
Trall, and others. 

The work contains 465 pages, and it is 
printed in a large, readable type, so that 
it can be taken up and read easily by 
everyone interested in these matters; and 
who is not, in these days of hurry and 
bustle, when so much time is given to 
the accumulation and the amassing of 
wealth? Everyone finds the necessity of 
having good health in order to continue 
their work, consequently a book of this 
nature is of value to everyone, 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SxETCRES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this AE 
must observe the following conditions: 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one git- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b+ accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelre months’ svisceiption 
to the l'unENorocicAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES, 


600.—J. W. P., North Creek, N. Y.— 
The photograph of this gentleman indi- 
cutes that he was an exemplary man. 
Me always set n good example to others, 
und was uble to practice what he 
preached. He was a man who lived by 
works as well as faith, not one of those 
creatures who are always good in theory 
and poor in praetice. lle was strict in 
carrying out his ideas of duty and re- 
sponsibility, and expected, though he did 
not always receive, the same trentment 
that he gave. He was & man singularly 
free from conditions of mind that were 
objectionable. He had not so much to 
overcome in the flesh as many, and there- 
fore was nearer heaven through his ex- 
periences in this life than we could say 
of fifty per cent. of those who walk the 
streets to-day. His basilar qualities were 
under the direct control of his moral and 
intellectual faculties. 

$61.—J. O. W., The Elms, Md.--This 
lady's photograph shows great reserve of 
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mind, so much so that she must suffer 
terribly from her experiences. She is 
naturally inclined to be on her guard, to 
be cautious, anxious, and secretive. Her 
head is broad above the ears, and she 
must try and overcome the influence of 
this tendency by opening out her mind 
and seeking those circumstances and sur- 
roundings that will enable her to come 
out of herself. Sometimes experiences 
draw out certain faculties, and we must 
try and get counterbalancing ones to pre- 
vent too high a tension on the ones thus 
called into activity. She hns a keen in- 
tellectual type of mind, and thinks, 
plans, and originates ideas quite freely. 
She has evidently come from that kind 
of stock where there was a good deal of 
organizing work carried out. There is 
great intensity to her mind, and she is 
organized on too high a key to live an 
easy, careless life. 

662.—E. E., Chicago, Ill—This young 
man is amply endowed with mental cal- 
ibre to succeed in professional work, and 
he has a philanthropic tendency of mind. 
His forehead is exceedingly well devel- 
oped, consequently he will not be antis- 
fied unless he works out many theories 
for himself. He has a very inquiring 
mind, and his Causality will help him to 
succeed in probing subjects to their ulti- 
matum. He has a lofty head, and his en- 
tire character manifests a thoroughly 
capable mind to understand intricate 
subjects. He could take up the study of 
medicine with marked success, and will 
probably do so if he follows the bent of 
his mind. He will not be content until 
he has worked many things out for him- 
self, and will travel along unbeaten 
tracks, and will work in new fields of dis- 
covery. 

663.—B. L., Gadsden, Ala.—This lad 
should be kept back rather than pressed 
forward with his studies, for his Men- 
tal Temperament has taken a start very 
early in his life, and his physical 
strength needs to be cared for and devel- 
oped that it may have a proper influence 
over his charaeter and give him strength 
to develop his superior mentality. He 
should be given a regular course in gym- 
nastics graded to his strength, and 
should be taught very largely from an 
objective standpoint. The theory in his 
studies should be well interlarded with 
stories and the practical side of the study, 
sa that he may not fret worn out. Ile 
ean be saved a great deal of hard study 
if he is helped over the difficult points 
of his education to start with. He will 
think more than he will talk, and it is 
of vital importance for him to cultivate 
his Perceptive faculties. He is a fine lad, 
and will make a distinguished name for 
himself in a professional career, if he is 
properly handled. Some day he must 
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have a full delineation of character that 
he may be able to understand himself 
thoroughly, the sooner the better. 
664.—L. F.M., Maynard, Ark.—You have 
& pretty strong development of the Per- 
ceptive faculties, and henee will succeed 
in practical and scientific work, rather 
than in mental philosophy or abstract 
mathematics. You live in the present 
with an eye on the future, while some 
men live in the future and let the pres- 
ent take care of itself; that is not the 
proper way to manage affairs, for if we 
become too theoretical we lose our con- 
trol over ourselves and get lost in our 
theories, and often become unbalanced. 
You are & scientific investigator, and 
therefore cannot very well spend much 
time on useless subjects. Your studies 
and your reading all point to accurate 
investigations. You hate to do business 
with the man who has any guesswork to 
do, or who is not certain of his facts, 
and who does not draw correct conclu- 
sions. Your advice can generally be fol- 
lowed because you look ahead and see 
what is going to take place. Your specu- 
lations generally turn out as you antici- 
pate. Your brow is remarkably full in 
development. It helps you to calculate 
nnd reekon up profit and loss on every- 
thing that interests you. If you take up 
finance and go into banking, vou should 
become an expert in the work and ex- 
amine the investments of large trust com- 
panies, and in this way branch out and 
enlarge your sphere of usefulness. 
665.—R. O., Anacortes, Wash.—-This 
young man is a little too easy in carry- 
ing out his work. He needs to battle 
more with circumstances and overcome 
impediments in his way. He must be 
given more time to develop than many 
young men, for it will take him longer 
to build up his character than those who 
push themselves out into the world 
through their own exertions. He does a 
good deal of thinking, and some people 
may think that his thinking is idle 
dreams and would prefer him to get 


started in some real energetic, active, 


progressive work. He is not built like 
other people in this respect, and must be 
encouraged as much as possible, so that 
he may finally make the most out of his 
deductions, inventions, and schemes of 
work. He is in his element when he is 
cogitating and scheming over his work, 
but if he takes one whole day to think 
out one section of his work, probably 
that one day's work will be worth half 
a dozen days of other people's work. He 
must, therefore, begin to encourage him- 
self, and get right down to practical af- 
fuirs, and use his ingenuity in civil en- 
gineering, electrical science, or in some 
business where he can have full play for 
his imagination. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Quzstions or GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Usz a PszubowrM or Initia, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign iheir names. 


W. A. W.—South Wales.—Many thanks 
for sending us the following cutting 
from the English edition of the “ Re- 
view of Reviews.” We quote it, thinking 
it may be of interest to many who are 
interested in the subject of Phrenology. 

In the January number of 1901 there 
appeared an article on “Lest We For- 
get.” It was quoted from the “ Review 
of Reviews Annual.” 

The article was written by William T. 
Stead, and began by saying, “I am glad 
to find from my many letters from cor- 
respondents in England and on the Con- 
tinent that the pleasure which is expe- 
rienced in writing my annual ‘ Lest We 
Forget’ has been shared by many read- 
ers whose judgment I most highly value. 
It was an arduous task to compress into 
such a short space a survey of the his- 
tory of a century so much crowded with 
incident, so momentous in its influence 
on the destinies of mankind, as that 
which closed on the 31st of December." 

After reviewing some of the letters, 
some of which were full of praise, others 
containing words of criticism, he men- 
tions the following, which was from a 
bishop of the Church of England, who 
wrote: 

“J naturally turned at once to your 
summary of the religious movement of 
the century. You seem to me to de- 
scribe justly man’s mission, but you 
omit to notice the only power by which 
he can fulfill it. To the words ‘be a 
Christ’ (1 John ii. 20), we must add ‘In 
Christ.’ So, so only, the call is fulfilled.” 

“This criticism,” says Mr. Stead, “I 
am afraid, is just, and reminds me of a 
conversation that Canon Liddon and I 
had in bygone days, when our Monday 
afternoon stroll along the embankment 
used to be one of the treats which I en- 
joyed. I had been telling him of my 
visit to Miss Fowler, the Phrenologist in 
Ludgate Circus. He was very much in- 
terested, especially in the remark made 
by Miss Fowler (who was a total stran- 
ger to me at the time), after examining 
my head, that it would be inevitable for 
me always to approach every problem 
from the human rather than from the 
divine side. ‘I do not say,’ she said, 
‘that you do not believe in God, but you 
will frame your conception of God from 
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your intense sympathy with the needs 
of man.’ I had almost forgotten the re- 
mark, and was expounding with cus- 
tomary vehemence my ideal of the 
Church and the essential soul of the 
Christian religion, when Canon Liddon, 
who had been listening very quietly, said, 
in reply to a question as to how that con- 
ception struck him, ‘It reminds me,’ he 
quietly replied, with a smile, ‘of what 
the Phrenologist said to you.’ " 

This, we may say, was a very interest- 
ing examination made about the year 
1879, when Mr. Fowler was in America 
and Miss Fowler had charge of the Lon- 
don office, 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The Closing Exercises of the Fowler 
Institute took place on May 7th, accom- 
panied with unusual interest from ita 
members. A report of this meeting is 
on the way and will be included in our 
next issue, if it does not arrive in time 
to be published herewith. Arrangements 
are being made for the autumn work, 
and the officers will be glad to answer 
any inquiries that may be made concern- 
ing the classes, which will reopen in Se 
tember. Mr. Elliott, the indefatigable 
Secretary of the Institute, and Mr. C. R. 
King, the energetic Manager of L. N. 
Fowler & Co., will be glad to receive any 
visitors who may pass through London, 
or who may wish to secure the right 
kind of books for future study. 


— eo 


FIELD NOTES. 


M. M. Cody is lecturing and giving ex- 
aminations at Bushy Creek, Tex., where 
he was fifteen years ago. 


A number of Phrenologists are laying 
their plans for the autumn, and at pres- 
ent are at the following places: Mr. and 
Mrs. George Morris are at Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mr. Owen Williams, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mr. Otto Hatry, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa; Mr. D. M. Ring, at Mantua Station, 
O.; Mr. Julius Kuhn, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mr. Charles F. Boger, at Cincinnati, 
O.; Mr. M. Cody, at Bushy Creek, Tex.; 
Mr. R. J. Black, at Charles City, Ia.; Mr. 
C. A. Hewes, at Wilmington, Del.; Miss 
Alice M. Rutter, at Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Miss Adina Minott, at Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Mr. G. Cozens has been ` lecturing 


through North Dakota and Manitoba this 
spring, and will lecture in Ontario, Can., 
this coming fall. 

Mr. Daniel Mackenzie 
Sound, Ontario, Can. 

Dr. Constantine F. McGuire has just 
written a book on “ Physical Culture,” 
illustrated with diagrams. The work 
wil be ready this month. A fuller 
notice will appear later. 


is at Owen 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


The German nation was early in the 
year represented by a distinguished 
guest, and receptions and dinners were 
convened in his honor throughout the 
United States. 


More recently, France has sent her 
representatives to America to be present 
at the unveiling of the Rochambeau 
statue. General Horace Porter, Ameri- 
can Consul to France, Senator Lodge, and 
Ambassador Cambon were some of the 
speakers at the unveiling, “ when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proved himself more than 
a statesman. He is a man.” 


On Saturday, May 24th, the Right Hon. 
Julian Pauncefote, of Preston, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.B., the first British Ambassador to 
the United States and the dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps at Washington, died 
after a lingering illness. The. death of 
this distinguished statesman will prob- 
ably be more deeply regretted by the 
British public than would the loss of 
any other British diplomatist. 

The President passed over into Brit- 
ish territory when he called on Lady 
Pauncefote to extend his sympathy. 


SKETCH OF HIS CAREER. 


Lord Pauncefote was born in Munich, 
Bavaria, seventy-four years ago, and was 
the issue of one of the most ancient of 
British families, whose history is founded 
in the Doomsday Book. Educated as & 
lawyer his governmental service began in 
Hong Kong as attorney-general in 1865, 
and, after much valuable colonial experi- 
ence, he came to Washington in 1869, first 
as Minister and afterward as first Am- 
bassador. His service here has been 
one unbroken record of successful di- 
plomacy. The Bering Sea negotiations 
were among his earliest works of im- 
portance, and it was his familiarity with 
that difficult subject that led to his selec- 
tion by the foreign oftice for the post at 
Washington. The arbitration treaty ne- 
gotiated with Secretary Olney was the 
forerunner of the great work accom- 
plished at The Hague, and it may be said 
that it embodied some of the most im- 
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portant principles of the great general 
convention regulating arbitration after- 
ward framed by The Hague conference. 
Then came a number of reciprocity trea- 
ties and arrangements involving & vast 
amount of study and work, all of which 
were perfected as far as the executive 
branch of our government could co- 
operate with Lord Pauncefote. Soon af- 
ter Secretary Hay assumed office, Lord 
Pauncefote began the task which he 
himself regarded as the greatest accom- 
plishment of his busy life, namely, to 
forever set at rest the questions grow- 
ing out of the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
and he entered with energy again upon 
negotiations, the result of which was the 
framing of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
recently ratified. For these valuable ser- 
vices the British government did Lord 
Pauncefote the honor to three times ex- 
tend the term of his services at Wash- 
ington, which would otherwise have 
ceased when he attained the age of sev- 
enty years. 


The Woman’s Law Class of the New 
York University held its summer recep- 
tion and tea at the University, Waverley 
Place, New York, May 24th. Excellent 
speeches were given by the president of 
the alumne, Miss Pettus; Dean Ashley; 
Dr. Alexander, who represented the 
Council of the University, Chancellor 
McCracken, and himself, Professor Alden 
and Professor Russell. Each speaker had 
an excellent word of advice to give to 
the students. Among those present were 
Mrs. John Fowler Trow, Mrs. Russell, 
Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. James Fairman, Miss 
Ashley, Miss Jessie A. Fowler, etc. 


The last meeting of the Political Study 
Club, of Orange, was held at the home of 
Mrs. Sexton. A special reception was 
given to Miss Susan B. Anthony, who 
looked hale and hearty and the veritable 
heroine of the woman suffrage cause. 


The commencement exercises of the 
Pascal Institute were held at the Berke- 
ley Lyceum the end of May, when fif- 
teen bright, intelligent girls received 
their diplomas from Mrs. Russell Sage, 
who that morning had cheered the hearts 
of the officers by handing in her yearly 
scholarship of $60. In a few and im- 
pressive words she encouraged the girls 
to make every day's work a good day's 
work. She looked so motherly upon the 
young girls (who were all dressed in 
white and clothed in dresses made by 
themselves) that everyone felt just as 
much admiration for her as for the proud 
recipients of the diplomas. Mrs. Clar- 
ence Burns, Mrs. Lozier, Mrs. Devereux 
Blake, and Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, 
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of Columbia College, and Miss Jesup, of 
the publie schools, all made excellent ad- 
dresses, and told of the work that had 
been and was being accomplished by 
the Pascal Institute. An American flag, 
gift of Lafayette Post, G. A. R., to the 
Institute was presented by Colonel Jo- 
siah C. Long. In the evening of the 
same day à dramatic and musical enter- 
tainment was given at the Berkeley Ly- 
ceum for the benefit of the Institute. 
Both morning and evening entertain- 
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a renewal of prosperity throughout the 
country, and hostilities having been 
ended, we trust that a continued re-ex- 
amination of questions bearing upon 
health of mind and body will be en 
up with fresh vigor. 


We have to extend our congratulations 
to Mr. and Mrs. James Merlin Fitzgerald 
on their marriage, which took place, May 
15th, at Chicago. Mrs. Fitzgerald is the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Lafayette Rin- 


MRS, RUSSELL SAGE, 


ments showed that the public are deeply 
interested in this practical work of phil- 
anthropy. 


During the past month the principal 
talk of the day was the restoration of 
peace in Africa, the close of the war, and 
the coronation arrangements. Now that 
persons can confidently look forward to 
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gle. We trust the union will result in 
the greatest amount of happiness. 


It was about six months ago that Mr. 
Edward Forest Creevy, Fellow of A. L 
P., also of Chicago, was married to the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Leonard H. 
Elkins. We know that Phrenology was 
helpful in the directing the interest of 
both couples. 
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MEAT AND MUSCLE. 

Here is a vegetarian, Karl Mann, win- 
ner of the international pedestrian con- 
test from Berlin to Dresden, with a meat 
eater a bad second in the race. If Mann 
is not the exception proving the rule, 
what is to become of the old theory of 
meat as the chief muscle producer? 
Must we revise our dietary? 

Cereals have been making great en- 
croachments on the breakfast menu. 
Chops and beefsteak are not what they 
were in households since the persuasive 
breakfast food litterateur began to ad- 
vertise his goods. Man is what his 
breakfast food is, we are led to believe. 
And perhaps this particular Mann is the 
man he is because of some superior cereal 
“ made in Germany." It is these cereals 
that “ put the starch into a man." There 
is one that “ gives longer staying power 
than meat;" another “one pound of 
which represents ten pounds of meat; ” 
a third that “ supplies the delicate gray 
substance which lines the tiny cells, 
without which the strongest muscles are 
useless." 

It is obvious from this that a discrim- 
inating choice of breakfast cereals will 
do much for a man physically while giv- 
ing him the satisfaction of retaliation on 
the Beef Trust. 


THE MIND AS A HEALTH FACTOR. 


* Can the mind make health? Why 
not?" says a writer in “Health and 
Home" (Caleutta). 'The mind can un- 
make bad habits, and if there is anything 
in the physical and moral status harder 
to unmake than a deep-rooted bad habit, 
the writer has not made its acquaintance. 
The mind can evolve enough material 
splendor to cover the world, and, in the 
other extreme—which ever lies off in 
threatening attitude—enough debasing 
evil to poison civilization. It can evolve 
& science which is the paradox of the age; 
it can discover and invent and make liter- 
ature, music, and religion. Why not 
health? or, in broader words, a complete 
manhood? 


AIR FAMINE. 


It seems very strange that “air fam- 
ine" should cause the death of nearly a 
third of the children who die before the 
age of seven. Air is so free that the poor- 
est may have all they want, yet the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do perish from lack of 
it. It is a common thing to find mothers 
and nurses who consider that cold air is 
pure air. Really, cold air may be of the 
impurest character, and it certainly is 
found in a cold but hermetically sealed 
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nursery in the morning. Each sleeping- 
room should have a cold-air entrance 
from the outside during the night, and 
the room should be well aired in the 
morning as well...“ Motherhood.” 


THE GOSPEL OF COURAGE AND 
GOOD-CHEER. 


One of the inspiring characters for the 
semi-invalid who has & natural tendency 
toward discouragement and the “ blues," 
is Robert Louis Stevenson. All through 
his long wrestle with disease Stevenson 
not only kept his own hopefulness, but 
imparted much of it to others. Professor 
Genung writes in the same paragraph 
with Charles Lamb and Walter Scott: 
“AIL these Luried their hardships in si- 
lence, away from the world, while they 
coined their life’s best ore into a mintage 
of health and good-cheer."—'* H. H.” 


The prize for the best story was 
awarded to Mr. James Elliott, British 
Honduras. 

See next JOURNAL for future Prize 
Offers. 

——————— 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have in store for future numbers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

“The Right Use of Our Faculties.” 

“Eight Leaders of the British-Boer 
War.” 

“ Miss Stone and her Captivity.” 

* Is there a Nascent State?" 

“College Education and Business Life," 
or, "Does a College Education Edu- 
Various views upon the above 
subjects. 

“Science and Invention," including 
references to Carey Smith, Lord Kelvin, 
Franklin, Edison, Professor Pupin, Al- 
berto Santos-Dumont, Dr. Loeb. 

“ Among Our Colleges," Professor But- 
ler, of Columbia, Miss Woolley, of Mount 
Holyoke College, etc. 

“The Effect of Music upon Animals.” 

“ Football and Baseball Playing.” 

“What Old Age has Accomplished.” 

“The New King of Spain." 

" A Report upon Color Vision." 

“The Women of Batavia who are Vege- 
tarians, and Why They are Trained 
Athletes." 

** Ahead-of-Date Hospital.” 

“The Latest Machine for Telling You 
What You are Fitted to Do in the 
World.” 

* Industry." 

Reviews of Tolstoi’s latest book,“ What 
is Religion?" * Letters from Egypt and 
Palestine," by Dr. Maltie D. Babcock; 
"'The Empire of Business," by Andrew 
Carnegie. 
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FOWLER &.WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incerporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and ebject ef the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PiRENO! OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
M Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts en 
New York, or Registered Letters, All Postmastera 
are required te Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
ef a dollar. The larger stampe are preferred; they 
Should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of -office address can be made by givin 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF UU requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be aure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In taie way ouly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be ere 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms wiii 
given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


* Power "—New York—has changed its 
size and cover. It is a wonderful concen- 
tration of work, and its designs are cal- 
culated to be of great moment to the 
mechanical world. Its large amount of 
advertisements shows a study that has 
been well worked out. It is certainly 
the finest magazine of the kind in the 
country. Engineers and mechanics will 
do well to study its pages. 

"'The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews "—New York—contains an ex- 
cellent article on " Oxford and the Amer- 
ican Student," by Professor Francis H. 
Stoddard. It takes one back to the time 
when we were going over the old univer- 
sities ourselves, and gives an American 
& clear idea of what is done in this “ city 
of colleges " and the life that one leads 
in this university centre. 

“ Mind,"—New  York.—'' Mental Heal- 
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ing, Theory, and Practice " is an article 
in the June number by W. J. Colville. 
He has written so much on this subject 
that he may be considered an authority 
on the various ways of applying the sub- 
ject. ^" Hindrances to World - Better- 
ment," by Abby Morton Diaz, followed 
by a character sketch by Charles Brodie 
Patterson. The portrait of this indefat- 
igable worker shows a large and power- 
fully developed head, one capable of do- 
ing a great deal of thinking, and when 
that thinking power of hers is allied to 
writing, she is sure to give to the world 
some new ideas. Benevolence is a very 
strongly developed factor in her charac- 
ter. She is a philanthropist in thought. 

“New York Observer” for the last 
week of May is rich in its references to 
the “Presbyterian Faith and Life.” It 
reviews the Creed Revision and Home 
Missions. The articles are illustrated 
with the portraits of those who took 
part in the meetings, such as the Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D., President Roose- 
velt, Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, D.D., Rev. 
John Dixon, D.D. Rev. Henry C. Mc- 
Cook, D.D., Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., 
and the Rev. Henry Collin Minton, D.D. 

* Popular Science News "—New York— 
is, as its name indicates, A magazine de- 
voted to recent investigations in Nature, 
Art, Scienee, and Industry. It takes up 
Archeology, Plant Life, Animal Life, 
Photography, Minerals, Volcanic Erup- 
tions, Health and Food Values, and is 
valuable from its scientific investigations 
along these lines. 

“The Northern Osteopath."—Minneap- 
olis and Des Moines.—Anyone who wants 
to know about the Seope and Success of 
Osteopathy should subscribe to this ex- 
cellent magazine. Experiences are given 
in regard to the treatment, and, as we 
are often asked for information on this 
subject, we cannot do better than recom- 
mend this journal. 

“ Orange Chronicle "—Orange, N. J.— 
is carefully edited, and contains not only 
local news, but a wide stretch of items 
that carry one abrond, while its general 
news is attractive. 
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“Orange Journal"—Orange, N. J.—is 
an epitome of news of what is taking 
place in the Oranges, Newark, and vari- 
ous parts of New Jersey. It reports the 
meetings of the Woman's Club of Orange, 
the various churches and meetings, school 
entertainments, and clubs. It also has 
Some foreign news in which men and 
women of society are interested, besides 
giving in its leaders a résumé of the 
events of the week concerning outside 
&ffairs. 

“ Medical Times "-——New York—is al- 
ways up-to-date in its discussions on 
medical problems. One of its editorials 
is upon “The Tuberculosis Problem,” 
another on * The Alcohol Problem in the 
Public School," both of which have called 
for considerable public criticism. The 
articles in the main part of the monthly 
are valuable to the laity as well as to 
members of the medical profession. 

"Saturday Evening Post "—Philadel- 
phis, Pa.—has a fine “ Coronation Ode,” 

y Bliss Carman, which is well written. 
“ Men and Measures" is the title of an 
article by Charles Emory Emith. It says 
some good things about Secretary Root's 
rare legal ability. Mr. R. W. Conant, 
M.D., gives some practical advice to am- 
bitious workers upon “ How to Get a Po- 
sition from an Advertisement.” 

"The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy.”— 
Kokomo, Ind.—This paper is devoted to 
& correct method of living and a scien- 
tific and successful system of treating 
the sick without the use of drugs. It 
has articles on various “ Fallacies,” “ Vac- 
cination," '" Phrenology,” and *'Miscel- 
laneous Topics.” Its editor is Dr. T. V. 
Gifford, the indefatigable worker and 
physician connected with the Invalids' 
Home. 

“The Popular Phrenologist "—London, 
Eng.—contains an article on Madam 
Antoinette Sterling, and another on “ Oc- 
cupations and Professions," by J. Millott 
Severn. The President of the B. P. S8. 
has an article on * Phrenology Corrobo- 
rated by Recent Medicine and Surgery," 
which is a clear and convincing proof 
of the truth of Phrenology. 

“The Literary Digest"—New York— 
continues to contain a review of the best 
current literature in a digested form. 
This is one of the best papers we know 
of for this purpose. 

“The Woman's Tribune "—Washing- 
ton, D. C.—is & wonderfully live paper 
and contains up-to-date news regarding 
the work of women throughout the coun- 
try. 

X Practical Psychology "—Doston, Mass. 
—edited by William A. Barnes, is a quar- 
terly devoted to Psychological Principles 
in the highest and best sense of their 
daily life. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


L. B. T.—Maryland.—Have in the year 
past greatly missed the dear JOURNAL; 
decide that I cannot do without it any 
longer. Enclosed find the cost of sub- 
scription, as I want the JOURNAL and 
will make some sacrifice to get it. 


“T am pleased with the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOUBNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. Some 
articles are more than worth the price 
of the JOURNAL. The JOURNAL is on 
time every month, is up to date, that is, 
up to the times or posted, or as some 
people say ‘strictly in it,’ or well posted, 
&nd calculated to please its readers. 

“D. G. W., Edina, Mo." 


“I am in receipt of your notice of ex- 
prenon of my subscription to the 

HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and I enclose 
herewith $1.00 in payment for another 
year. 

" For twenty-five years it has been & 
regular visitor to me as & single man, 
and in my family, and we would feel lost 
without its continued visite. 

* My children have grown up and are 
seemingly as much interested in ita 
teachings as myself. 

* Long may the Banner of Phrenology 
wave. Respectfully, 

* J. D. K., Charlestown, Ind." 


“I received the books. They came all 
right. I am well satisfied with them. 
“G. G., Youngstown, O.” 


“ Gypsies; or, Three Years’ Camp Life 
in the Mountains of California by Dio 
Lewis with a Party of Friends.” 416 pp. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. Here is a book of 
fun from cover to cover, and yet it con- 
tains a very able discussion of the cli- 
mate question, the Chinese question, and 
various other questions about which 
there prevail many differences of opin- 
ion. It is very rare that any work on 
any subject is so full of rollicking fun 
with such an underlying current of dis- 
criminating sense and manly courage. 
The general drift and tone of the book 
is one of complete abandon to the pleas- 
ures of camp life. We learn just how 
it is done—the outflt in detail, thrilling 
experiences with wild cats and grizzlies, 
the flumes of the redwood forests, the 
fall of a big tree, camp life in and about 
the wonderful Yosemite, visit to the 
southernmost parts of California, terri- 
ble experience with Indians, interesting 
account of rattlesnakes, tarantulas, scor- 
pions, etc. 
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“In a Nutshell.” Suggestions to 
American College Students. 12mo, 178 
pp. Extra cloth, full gilt, 75c. Filled 
with the information that all studenta so 
much need in regard to the care of their 
physical and mental health. 

“The Causes of the Decay of Teeth." 


By C. S. Weeks, dentist. 12mo, 24 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. 
* How to Raise Fruita.” A handbook, 


being a guide to the cultivation and man- 
agement of fruit trees, and of grapes and 
small fruits. With descriptions of the 
best &nd most popular varieties. Illustra- 
tions by T. Gregg. Cloth, $1.00. A book 
which should be owned by every person 
who owns a rod of available land, and 
it will promote success where now there 
is nothing but failure. It tells of the 
cost, how to plant, how to trim, how to 
transplant, location, soil, selection, dis- 
eases, insects, borers, blight, cultivation, 
manuring, layering, budding, grafting, 
etc. It is a most complete guide to smal. 
fruit culture, with many illustrations 
and descriptions of the latest varieties. 

* How to be Successful on the Road as 
a Commercial Traveller.” By an old 
drummer. 16mo 96 pp., 20 cents. This 
little work indicates the proper qualifica- 
tions for a salesman, and is full of sug- 
gestions that men “On the Road,” in 
fact all men who sell goods, can read with 
great profit. The points given are such 
as to in a great measure insure success to 
any one who will follow them. 

* A Natural Method of Physical Train- 
ing." Making muscle and reducing flesh 
without dieting or apparatus.  Illus- 
trated. By Edwin Checkley. Price, $1.50. 

* Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 
Nervousness.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“ Eating for Strength." By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Parturition Without Pain.” A code 
of directions for avoiding most of the 
peine and dangers of child-bearing. BY 

. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, by mail, 
$1.00. 

* Aids to Family Government; or, The 
Art of Rearing and Managing Children 
according to the Froebel and the Kinder- 
garten Method.” By Mrs. Bertha Meyer. 
Translated by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for 
Intemperance.” By Harriet P. Fowler. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

* Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnas- 
tics for Sick and Well" By C. Klemm, 
manager of the gymnasium of Riga. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. : 

“How to Mesmerise (Hypnotism.)” A 
manual of instruction in the history and 
arts of mesmerism. Illustrated. By 
James Coates. Price, 50 cents. 

“Louis Kuhne’s Facial Diagnosis.” 
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Translated by Aug. F. Reinhold, M.A. 
Illustrated. ce, $2.00. 

“ How to Thought Read.” 
Coates. Price 50 cents. 

“ The Better Way.” An appeal to men 
in behalf of human culture through a 
wiser parentage. By A. E. Newton. 
Price, by mail, 25 cents. 

“ Sexual Physiology.” A scientific and 
popular exposition of the fundamental 

roblems in sociology. By R. T. Trall, 


By James 


.D. Price, by mail, $2.00. 
“Fruit and Bread.” By Gustave 
Schlickeysen. Translated from the Ger- 


man. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 250 pp. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“ Edeology: Plain Truths for All.” A 
treatise on the generative system. By 
eyaney. Barrington Elliott, M.D. Price, 

1,50. 

“Massage.” Principles and remedial 
treatment by im motion. Descrip- 
tion of manual processes. By G. H. Tay- 
lor, 203 pp. Price, cloth, $1.00—4s. 6d. 

“A Lucky Waif.” A story for mothers 
of home and school life. By Ellen E. 
Kenyon. 12mo, 299 pp. Paper, 25 cents, 

“Brain and Mind; or, Mental Science 
Considered in Accordance with the Prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, and in Relation to 
Modern Physiology. By H. 8. Drayton, 
A.M. LL.B., M.D., and James McNeill, 
A.M. 12mo, 354 pp. 125 illustrations, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“Chart of Comparative Phonography, 
Showing and Comparing the EM 
Features in the Leading Systems." By 
Alfred Andrews. 15x20 inches. 15 cents. 

“Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do 
and Why.” Describing seventy -five 
trades and professions, and the tempera- 
ments and talents required for each. By 
Professor Sizer. $2.00. 

“ Hyde's Elocution and Oratory; Nat- 
ural System." 8vo, 653 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

“Horace Mann; A View of His Life 
and Its Meaning." A memorial address. 
By J. B. Weston, D.D. 12mo, 24 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. 

" How to Paint: A Complete Compen- 
dium of the Art." Designed for the use 
of the tradesman, mechanic, merchant, 
and farmer, and to guide the professional 
painter. By F. B. Gardener. 18mo, 126 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

“How to Conduct a Public Meeting; 
or, The Chairman's Guide for Conducting 
Meetings, Public and Private, According 
to the Best Parliamentary Rules.” With 
rules of order, etc. 12mo, 30 pp. Paper, 
15 cents. 

“How to be Weather Wise: A New 
View of Our Weather System.” By Isaac 
P. Noyes, 12mo 51 pp. Paper 25 cents. 

“ How to Keep a Store." Embodying 
the conclusions of thirty years' experi- 
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ence in merchandising. By Samuel H. 
Terry. 12mo, 406 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

"Human  Magnetism: Its Nature, 
Physiology and Psychology." By H. S. 
Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 12mo, 168 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 

“The Science of Human Life.” With 
a copious index and a biographical sketch 
of Syl. Graham. 12mo, 680 pp., 50 illus- 
trations. Paper, $1.00. The contents of 
this work were originally delivered in 
various cities as popular lectures. They 
were then revised, and the thoughts of 
years are brought together in this vol- 
ume. The subject is treated, in all its de- 
tails, with uncommon ability, and one 
who desires strong thoughts on this im- 
portant subject cannot do better than 
procure this work. 

* Weaver's Works for the Young." 12- 
mo, 626 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Embracing the 
three volumes entitled *“ Hopes and Helps 
for the Young of both Sexes,” '* Aims and 
Aids for Girls and Young Women," 
* Ways of Life; or, the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way." 


A New Phrenological Game ! 


— ~*~ 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR, 
SUBLIMITY, 


hrenology, and it will be a great noveltv and of interest 
lo those not familiar with the subject. Thesampleshown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and nove 
features have been added to the methods of playing. 
Bent by mal, post pat, on receipt of price,only 25 cents, 


FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER & CO, 
Publishers Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E. C. 


[July 


" Marriage: Its History and Ceremo- 
nies; with a Phrenological and Physio- 
logical exposition of the functions for 
Happy Marriages." 12mo, 216 pp. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.00. 4s. The first sixty- 
nine pages of this work are devoted to 
the History of Marriage, and to a de- 
scription of the various methods and cus- 
toms which different nations and tribes, 
from the commencement of the world to 
the present time, have adopted to gratify 
their sexual and social feelings. The 
main body of the work is devoted to an 
exposition of the social nature, with sug- 
gestions in relation to those qualities 
which should, and those which should 
not exist in husband and wife, etc. 

“ Improved Phrenological Bust." With 
upward of 100 divisions. In chinaware, 
large size, $5, net. In this bust the 
Phrenological organs are subdivided to 
indicate the various phases of action 
which many of them assume. It is hand- 
somely modeled and beautiful as well as 
instructive. Sent only by express at ex- 


pense of purchaser. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Over 500,000 copies of this Book have been sold, and 
the last Edition is better than ever. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INS T RUCTOR 
Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 


& Complete Handbook tor the People. With over One Hundred New Illusirationa 
including a Ohart for the Use of Practical Phrenclozists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pp. 
BY THE 
RENOWNED PHRENOLOGIST, 


PROFS. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete :mstruce 
tions How to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs, and 
explaining and illustrating each one separately ; the Author here lays down 
the rales employed by him in his professional work for nearly 60 years. 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, 
joyous, happy and trustwortny people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments ig 
social and business life. 


Cloth, $1. 4s English. 


Gend for a copy at once, study the people you see, and also your own character. 


New York: London: 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


Ash for. complete Catalogue and Prospectus, 
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her, Massive 
ery strong rea- 
soning powers and memory. 


Philosop 


King Bomba, the brutal 
t. A coarse nature, 
eadlarge at the base. Pro- 


ponsities greatly predominat- 
g. 


Rev. Dr, Bond, Head 
*arrow and high. Propensities 
noderate. Moral organs and 
itellect predominating, 


Gouverneur Morris, 
nolar and statesman, Ob- 
servit organs very large. 
Lower part of forehead promi 
ant. <A practical, scholarly 
nâ and character. 


Outline Profiles of diferent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno. the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in 
each case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which thelr abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of 
their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leisure 


will find Phrenol an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers, gul 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral 
and intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also 
how to deal with the delicate, tender, and preco- 
cious 80 as 


To secure the hest results, 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


In every examination the gaality of the brain, 
the strength of the constitution, the dis sition, 
Serres tendencies, and capabilities will be de- 
sc 


Also a full description of the complexion, tem- 
perament, height, weight, features of face, and 
snape of head of the lady or gentleman best 
adapted in marriage to the person examined. 


Sullivan, An Irish pugi- 
list. Head very broad. Ant 
organs aderate. Contrast 
o moderate. Con 
to Bishop White. 


Idiot, Very small head 
especially deficient in the 
forehead, in the region of 
intellect. 


Indian,  korehead and 
top head small and con 
tracted. Base of brain broad 
and large. 


Speculative Thinker. 
organs, in upper 
of forehead, large 
ve o ACTOR 
the brow, deficient. Deet 
not sharp 
f 
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Right Selection in Wedlock. 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


Marriage ıs a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE oF OCCUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 


Are they well mated? 


wy ONE as oone sor. GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ** Finding a Mate" and ‘Keeping a Mate ” the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried, Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 


For Health, Strength, Vitality 


Read 
“HEALTH” 
A High Class Illustrated Monthly devoted 


to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


“IT TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.” 


On the staff of '' HEALTH " are found the most brilliant writers and authorl- 
tles on the subject of Preservation and Restoration of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by natural methods, absolutely without drugs. 


Editor PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.; Associate Editor M. L. HOLBROOK, 
M. D.; Editor Physical Culture Department, PROF. P. VON, BOECKMANN; Home 
Department, HARRIET HEMIUP VAN CLEVE. 

Among its brilliant staff of contributors may be cited the following names, which 
are, in themselves a guarantee of literary excellence; 


Countess de Chavanne Alice B. Stockham, M. D. A. B, Jamison M.D, 
Henry Wood, Esq, Robert Waiter, M. D. James Kavenscroft 
Edgar G. Bradford Albert Chavannes Susanna W. Dodds, M, D, 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole, Ellen Goodell Smith, M. D, Lorena Osborne Hunt 
In fact “HEALTH” contains a mine of valuable information upon 
the subject of health. Snbscription price $1 a year, single copies 10c, 
We want to send a Sample Copy FREE to every reader of 
this publication. A postal card will bring youacopy . . 


Address HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Breaking a chain by Prof, Von 
Boeckman 


ical Cuitare Dept, P" Dept. P. J. 1562 Broadway, New York. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians, 


No insane, 


44 years in this work. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NonTH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 


WE RESTORE SICHT! 
GLASSES RENDER 


DEFECTIVE VISION 
RONI 


CH 


5 Write for our 


ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE 
EYE, Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


SELF HYPNOTIC 37,00 paopie to date of Jan. 1, 
‘02 professed curing them- 
HEALING selves of such diseascs as they 

had failed in with medicine, All accomplished thro’ 
the teachings of my oriental system of Sel ypnotic 
Control which also develops the Psychic. powers of 
man, enabling him to control his dreams, read the minds 
of frlends and enemies, visit unknown parts of the earth 
solve hard problems in this trance and remember all 
when awake. Five Complete Trial Lessous will 


be sent for only 10c., actually enabling the student to ao- 
com Y wanders without arua cha e. 
rof. R. E. ] ~ . 
" Lincoln; Neb,. U. S. A. 


Price, 10 cents per Copy $1.00 per Year 


NATURE - CURE 


Published by August F Reinhold, 62) Lexingtoa Avenue, New York, U.S & 


ean be kept on Dixon's American Graphite 
Pencila withont breaking off every minute. 
They write wmootheet and last longest. Ask your 
dealer for DIXON'S PENCILS, or mention 
Tux PHRENOLOOIOAL JOURNAL, 16 cents 
in stampa for «amples worth double the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J, 


FREE to F.A.M. Ane v. 
Ing of the Hall of the Mys 
teries, nino large Catalogue of 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels Badges Pins, Charms. 
and Lodge Supplies, Beware 
of spurious Masonic booka, 
REDDING & CO, Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 21% Broad- 
way, New York Clty. 


PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 


Interested In the evolution of man, of brain and ot 
mind should subscribe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 
an exponent of human character 10cts for sample 
copy. $1.00 per year. Our phrenological school ts 
now in session. rite for particulars, enclosing stamp, 
L. A. VAUGHT. PUBLISHER, 
Dept. F, 615 Inter Oceun Bldg., Chicago. 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 
Subscription price, 50 cents. 


1020 Market Street . San Francisco 


Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenologieal Journal, 
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“HEADS and FACES TELL THE STORY. ~ 


SF ROS PS SS UES AAA 
SS ae ae AUT), t 


in ft 


Asthey doin looks and temperament. No two alike; all have peculiarities which you should understand at once; 
and IP YOU WANT SOMETHING that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable 
you to understand all the differences at a glance, by the Signs of Character, send for a copy of 


«Heads and Faces; bou to Study Ghem.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by PROF. NELSON SIZER, the Examiner in the Phe 

nological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. S. DRAYTON, M. D., Ed. of the PArenological 

Journal. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having devoted fifty years almost exclusi- 

vely to the reading of character, and he here lays dowa the rules employed by him in his professional work. 
Contains 200 large octavo pages, and 250 portraits. 110,000 copies sold. Send for it and study the people 

you sec and your own character, and if you are not satisfied money will be returned, 
We will send it carefully by mail, on receipt of price, 

extra cloth binding, Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 34 Fast 22d Street. New York. 


What is Best for the Boy? 


This is a hard question for many to answer and anything that 
helps is useful. The most helpful book we know of is one called 


Getting Into Business, 


Or, Choosing an Occupation. A series of practical 
papers for Boys. By George J. Manson. 12 mo, 
108 pp. popular ed., cloth, 75 cents. 


When a young man thinks of following a certain line of ef- 
fort, he wants to know what will be required of him in the 
way of education and preparation; where he can obtain the 
required training, and at what cost; what duties will devolve 
upon him; what remuneration he may hope to receive; what 
occupations are likel to be overcrowded, etc. 

This book answers just such questions, and by pointing out 
the good and bad features of thedifferentoccupations, is a help 
in enabling one to decide which occupation will be best for him. 


$1.00 on heavy paper, in 


The tone of the book is honest and manly, and one 
can easily see how it might be of incalcuable benetit 
tothe lad beginning to puzzle his brains over the 
question, “What carcer ? " — The Beacon, Boston, 


It isa valuable book for parents who have young 
boys to launch on life's business stream.—/¢/egram, 
rnsburg. 


It is just what parents need, that they ay be able 
o decide intelligently for their sons as to what shall 


Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of price 


be their life-work, and every young man should read 
and study it carefully,—4ZZera/d, Eric, N, Y 


The advice is so practica and wholesome we hope 
it may fall under the eye of every young man about 
to enter upon a career,--Geyer's Stationer, 


Many fathersand mothers, and many young menm, 
blunder fearfully from the lack ot just such informa 
lion as is here given,—///estrated Christian Mehl 


in cloth 75c. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 34 East 2ad Street, New York. 
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Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs ia. 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is s 
graduate of the . g : E 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per 
soml examination is impossible, delineations from photo= 
greohs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
and address. Also your age ard color of hair and eyes, 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East aist St., New York 
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SIZER’S FACIAL ANGLE 


AND BRAIN DEVELOPMENT. 


Pig. -Tnk SSAKK Pig G— Moen ex 
u 9 Now h 1-—VNertTIYATND, 
“ S—ELKPHANT. ~ spone. 
P t IZED, 
s: 4—Arr. " 10— ENLIGHTENED. 
%—Houman Inor. " 11—Caucastan—Highest type 


An excellent illustration of the rank of men and animals in the 
scale of mentality. The increase of brain at the spinal axis lifts the 
tophead and places the face on an angle with the line of the spine, until 
in the highest type the face is turned 180 degrees, or half a circle until 
it becomes parallel with the line of the spine. The face of the snake is 
level with the line of his spine. Useful to lecturers, On muslin, ready 
“or hanging up, size 36x46, arranged to fold to 18x23. Price, $6.00. 

Camper's FACIAL ANGLE, on muslin sheet, 18x23, $2.0¢ 

FLEXIRLE BLACKBOARDS.— We make a portable, flexible blackboard, 
with outline head on one side, and left blank on the other, for such 
illustrations as the lecturer may choose to make. Size 18x24, mounted 
on roller, $1.00. 

Other sizes and styles made to order, Prices on application. 

These are excellent for purposes of illustrating ideas. The lecturer 
who can draw a picture of what he wishes to impress on the minds of 
others, even though it is crude in many respects, a decided advan- 
tage over one who cannot. 
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DELSARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


By CARRICA LA FAVRE. 


New revised and enlarged edition 
contains the principles of Delsartism, 
with Illustrated Lessons 


ON 
How to Dress, 
pou to Walk, 


How to Breathe, 
How to Rest, 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


Ladies and others will find this 
the most delightful system of cul 
ture, giving grace, with both physi- 
cal and mental vigor, adapted for 
personal use or in clubs or classes, 
This is the most popular work on 
the subject. 


19 LESSONS IN HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
Price 25 Cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East aad Street, New York. 


The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 
Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 50c. per 
insertion, $4.00 per year. 


J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
Suite 1405-6-7 and 8, Champlain Bldg. = 
126 State Street Chicago 


MILLER'S HOTEL '* 753 Tz zm ara 7 
Three minutes' walk from Madison Square Park. Fi 
— ere E [o oarn to all paria of the city, Convenient to 

T d largo Dry 


an 
Gharoor A ‘uae homelike 1 lace for gu permanent 
or transien h eo Or, Sanitary To ets, Enam- 
e, 


JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio 


nected with t r 
lished 90 years a and Just renovated throughout, 
me Sa dA per Gore $10 te $30 per week according Le roem. 


Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 
8| and 83 Columbia Heights — - — BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 

Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 

Address: CHAS, H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
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This Number 


WHAT THE 
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MAN HAVE 
DONE 

Illustrated by Por- 


traits of A. Cary 
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Portraits of King 
Edward VII., the 
King of Spain, and 
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She American Institute of (DBvenofoay 


Established April 20, 1866, by special act of the Legislature 
of the State of New York 
President, C. W. BRANDENBERG, M.D. Vice-President, Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 


All our readers and friends who are interested in the 
Study of Character and the modern advanced thought con- 
nected with scientific discoveries, should not hesitate to 
secure à training that will give them the capacity to double 
their usefulness and open the way to increase their influ- 
ence among their fellows. 


The curriculum adopted in the Institute is the result 
of a careful study of the needs of prospective students (a) 
forthose about to enter the lecture field; (b) for business pur- 
poses; (c) for men and women engaged in the professions. 
The subjects embrace: (1) The Principles of 
Phrenology. or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind; (2) General Anthropology. or the study of man in 
his entirety ; (3) The Principles of Physiology, or an ex- 
planation of the functions of the body ; (4) The Principles 
of Anatomy which treat of the structure of the body ; (5) 
The Principles of Physiognomy, the subject that accounts 
for the differences in faces ; (7) The Principles of Hygiene, 
or the subject of health and hints on how to obtain it; 
(9 The Principles of Heredity, or the subject that accounts 
or the legacies left by parents and how to avoid evil ten- 
dencies ; (9) The Principles of Ethnology, which introduce 
us to our fellow men; (10) The Principles of Oratory, or 
the art of speaking correctly. 


ETHNOLOGY 
Study of Races 


PHRENOLOGY 
: Study of Character 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Study of Mind 


ANATOMY 
Study of Structure 


The above classification of subjects includes: The 

PHYSIOLOGY Temperaments; Brain Dissection ; the Objections and the 
Study of Bodily Proofs of Phrenology; the Old and New Methods of 
Functions Studying Phrenology ; the Choice of Pursuits ; Adaptation 

in Marriage; Psycho-Physiology ; Brain Disorders; The 

History of Phrenology up to date ; the Study of the Faces 

PHYSIOGNOMY and National Characteristics, and the Practical Art of Ex- 


amining the Head from Living Subjects, Skulls, Caste, etc, 

What we recommend for students to do is: 

1. Take a private examination of character or one 
from photographs. 

2. Register for the course of instruction. 

3. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 

5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 


6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. 


The outlay of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the 
subject. No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers 
the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 


Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 
For terms and particulars apply to 


Study of Faces 


HYGIENE 
Study of Health 


M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
24 East 22d Street, New York City 
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What the Brains of One 


If will power alone is able to help 
us to do anything we wish, then it is 
of no use for us to point out the pe- 
culiar characteristics of a man like Mr. 
A. Cary Smith. It is because we 
realize that various faculties enable 
men and women to sueceed in science 
and invention that we desire to point 
out the reason why a few celebrities 
have attained to greatness along some 
special lines of work. 

We will first introduce to our readers 
the naval architect and designer of 
“The Meteor," whose organization is 
a tvpical proof of exquisite quality and 
susceptibility. 


THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


In Mr. A. Cary Smith we have an 
example of a man who has a distinct 
Mental Temperament. His yearniugs, 
desires, and ambitions have all come 
from his active brain. His mind is 
like a sensitive plate, upon which im- 
pressions are easily made, and he re- 
futes the statement often wrongly at- 
tributed to Phrenologists, namely, that 
* & man must have a large brain to be- 
come talented." 
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Man Have Done. No. r. 


MEASUREMENTS. 


He is a man over sixty years of age, 
possessing a weight of 130 pounds and 
a height of 5 ft. 84 in., while his head 
measures 221 by 14 and 141], and as 
we know that 22 to 223 is the average 
size for a man's head, Mr. Cary Smith's 
measurements come within those sizes. 
It is the exquisite quality of his organi- 
zation, and his great susceptibility of 
mind, that lend to his brain, power and 
magical skill in its use. He is able to 
use his mental ability in a forceful way ; 
in fact, having only 130 pounds weight, 
a larger brain would be a disadvantage 
to him, and even as it is, his brain pre- 
dominates over the amount of his brain 
power in such a way as to make him 
exceedingly nervous and highly strung. 
Where a man has a little more balance 
of bodily weight in proportion to his 
mental ability, he finds it easier to 
equalize his strength. Mr. Smith’s 
balance goes in the direction of his 
brain rather than physique, and he uses 
every available brain-cell at his com- 
mand. Heis not the man who lives in 
constant recognition of his surround- 
ings, but isolates himself from the ways 
of the world and everything that is 
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physical during the period of any spe- 
cial work, 


INGENUITY. 


The constructive talent is so very 
strong in Mr. Smith’s organization that 
it must be a great pleasure to him to 
work out a plan which involves con- 
siderable mathematical thought. Te 
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he only able to design and draw out 
mechanical plans he would be unable 
to put into execution his ingenious 
ideas. He is not a man who can live 
to himself and become engrossed in 
selfish pleasures or with the enjoyment 
of the hour, if he has any special plan 
on hand. An entertainment does not 
entice him away from his work, for he 
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MR, A. CARY SMITH, DESIGNEN OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY'S YACHT, '* METEOR.” 
FRONT VIBW. 


(1) Destructiveness, (2) Order. (3) Cautiousness. (4) Size, (5) Causality, 


likes to solve a problem that is mathe- 
matical in its application, and in order 
to do this he uses his Constructive- 
ness, Ideality, Causality, Firmness, and 
Combativeness. For a man who is so 
versatile, it is rather remarkable that 
he possesses so strong a development of 
Firmness, and when we find this is the 
case, it generally assists the individual 
to adapt himself to the perfecting of 
the work he has taken in hand. Were 
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(6) Ideality, (7) Firmness. 
converts his work into an attractive 
entertainment. 


ARTISTIC: ABILITY. 


Another phase of his character shows 
itself through his artistic powers. His 
large Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality, 
and Human Nature render him a keen 
critic of all that pertains to art and 
especially to criticisms as to the ap- 
propriateness of various combinations 
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and their effects. His ability to de- 
sign and produce artistic effects shows 
itself in more ways than in nautical 
matters or in naval architecture, and 
it was not surprising to us to find that 
he is an adept in designing such an 
exquisite piece of workmanship as a 
lady’s robe. Thus the versatility of his 
mind changes from a boat to his daugh- 
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COMPARATIVE MIND. 


A comparative mind is able to see, 
and to see quickly, the difference in 
material. This material may be wood, 
steel, iron, tin, copper, gold, or the 
finer fabrics, such as linen, silk, and 
velvet. Each material requires an ed- 
ucation, but the comparative power 


MR, A. CARY SMITH, 


(1) Vitativeness (2) Conetructiveness, 


ters dresses, which is not always pos- 
sible even to an artist. His ingenuity 
has shown itself also in planning and 
investigating new ideas. It will be no- 
ticed that his Causality is largely de- 
veloped, and he appears to be a man 
with strong inherited tendencies of 
mind; thus his mathematical and rea- 
soning powers he has probably inherited 
from his father, while his Quality of 
Organization has no doubt descended 
to him from his mother. 
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(3) Firmness. 


Photo by Rockwood, 
SIDE VIEW, 
(4) Mirthfulness. 


(5) Comparison, (6) Form. 

may be applied to each. In Mr. Smith's 
mental developments we find a very 
strongly developed power in this direc- 
tion; thus, even if there were only a 
very small shade of difference in the 
material with which he was working, 
he would be able to detect it. 

He has a quick eye to notice the 
forms and outlines of things. He sel- 
dom forgets an image that has been 
impressed upon his mind, and can re- 
produce the form of a thing from 
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memory some time after he has seen it. 
Some people have to have a copy always 
before them in order to produce a sim- 
ilar thing. It is the same with some 
musicians who cannot play without 
their music, while others can carry in 
their musical memory long and diffi- 
cult pieces. 


PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 


As will be seen in the portrait of Mr. 
Smith, his perceptive faculties are 
strikingly developed. His sense of Or- 
der shows in his work, in the little 
things as well as the more important 
lines of work. Sometimes he may have 
the credit of being untidy because he 
has so many things on hand to do, and 
may not find time to put things away 
where they belong, but if people will 
leave his materials just where he has 
been working with them, his Order will 
recollect where he has used them last 
and will help him to find them. 

His memory of names and dates 
comes to him largely through associa- 
tion. He can recollect what he has 
experienced or gone through and what 
he has actually seen, and seldom allows 
such matters to pass from his mind. 
His mind has a wave of recollection 
in it that carries in its train the in- 
fluence or experience rather than the 
minor affairs of every-day life as they 
come and go. ; 

A stone thrown into the water creates 
one circle, and from that circle we get 
myriads around it; so his mind figures 
in thought, and one small suggestion 
brings out many similar ones, and from 
that original idea he works out his 
theories on an extensive scale. 

We have seldom found a brain that is 
so exceedingly susceptible, versatile, 
and ambitious to excel in whatever it 
undertakes to do. nor one that is so 
sensitive to the criticisms of others, at 
the same time so independent of what 
others mav have to say when their 
judgment is contrary to his own. As 
a result of this, he is a curious com- 
bination of nerve force, persistent en- 
ergy. and independent spirit. Large 
furnaces, as well as small ones, are het- 
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ter when they are allowed to cool down 
once a week. In livery stables we find 
that those who to want to work their 
horses the longest are generally the 
most particular to give them relaxa- 
tion. So in the human system those 
men who are not teasing their brains 
all the time with the same kind of 
thought all day and far into the night 
live longer and do their work more 
steadily and thoroughly. 

Mr. Smith is a man who needs a hint 
of this kind in order that he may pro- 
long his activity of body and brain. 


MORAL FACULTIES. 


There are certain qualities that help 
to balance and regulate the rest of the 
mental faculties. Hence, however well 
developed the basilar qualities may be, 
the controlling element of Conscien- 
tiousness and Firmness helps one to 
regulate the use of the mechanical, 
artistic, or executive faculties very ma- 
terially. 

We find in Mr. Smith a decidedly 
large development of Spirituality, which 
has helped him very materially in me- 
chanical work, in his inventions, and 
in giving effect to his scientific quali- 
ties, for Spirituality gives faith in the 
working out of new designs. With- 
out it a person will not venture on 
untrodden ground. Hence it lifts the 
mind up in a magical way. There 
must be times when Mr. Smith is 
conscious of a certain inspiration with- 
out knowing its source, its beginning, 
or inception, but when he follows its 
guidance he seldom, if ever, makes 
a mistake in following it out. He 
finds he is led along a higher plane of 
thought than the generality of men 
who are working only for the “ Al- 
mighty Dollar." 


SOCIAL MIND. 


Verv often when the intellect is 
sharply developed, we find a lack of in- 
terest in social matters, and sometimes 
men of genius are poor company at 
home. In the subject of our sketch 
we find that the social qualities are 
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not wanting, and the developments be- 
hind the ear lead him to take an in- 
terest in home matters, although he 
may not care so much for outside so- 
ciety. He is devoted to the young and 
his regard for the aged is very intense, 
and he has power to retain his friend- 
ships from year to year. His memory 
must go back to his early years with 
pleasure, and he will live over again 
the years that have passed. 


RECUPEBATIVE POWER. 


He has rather a remarkable recuper- 
ative power and ability to hold on to 
life when his energy is exhausted; in 
fact, his spirit helps him to exhaust 
others who are working along with him, 
for he can bend his interest to the ac- 
complishment of work longer than the 
average man, therefore he will not give 
up a piece of work that would exhaust 
others. 

SENSE OF HUMOR. 


Humor has often saved a man in 
many a dilemma, and we believe that 
Mr. Smith is able to thoroughly enjoy 
listening to a debate where both sides 
are brilliantly represented. His Com- 
bativeness, Comparison, and Mirthful- 
ness are all ready to take up the vari- 
ous points of an argument, and the 
more wit that is displayed the better 
he likes it. 

As a man among men he will be 
known for his keen intuitions, prac- 
tical judgment, his mechanical skill, 
and capacity to devise ways and means 
and work up material, and his artistic 
taste in perfecting work. He will be 
further known for will power and de- 
termination of mind to carry out a 
thing to its culmination, and he is a 
man who would give hie life for the ac- 
complishment of his work, if it were 
necessary. He will be stili further 
known for his foresight and anxiety in 
carrying out his plans, and for his keen 
sympathies, warm attachment to his 
friends, his independent spirit, his am- 
bition to excel above the average. and 
his desire to do what he does well. so 
that his work may live after him. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


It may be ineresting to know a few 
points in the career of such a unique 
man, and therefore the following will 
be in place just here. 

Mr. Smith is a native of New York 
City, and the son of the late Rev. 
D. Dunlap Smith, D.D., and Jane D. 
Cary, of Virginia. His father's fam- 
ily came originally from Wales and set- 
tled in Philadelphia. His mothers 
family came from Virginia, and bore 
the celebrated name of Cary; in fact, 
her mother and father were marricd 
from the house of Thomas Jefferson. 
Mr. Smith was named after Archibald 
Cary, born in 1730, who was a promi- 
nent member of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia. 

We are not surprised to find that he 
began to make models of boats in early 
childhood, and when eight years old 
made a mud dam near a pump not far 
from his father's door and sailed the 
models in the gutter—from whence 
many a distinguished man has gradu- 
ated. When the America was build- 
ing, his father frequently took him to 
see her, and from his close observation 
of her he made a model which defeated 
all the boats in a club of which he was 
a member. These matches wwere sailed 
in what was then the “Cove” back of 
Hoboken. As he grew older he de- 
cided, like Mahomet and Peter the 
Great, to learn to build boats. 

In order to pursue this idea, his fa- 
ther paid his board with the late well- 
known Robert Fish, so that he could be 
free to learn all the departments of 
boat building. As time went on, Mr. 
Fish set him to rigging and sailing 
each boat as she was completed. He 
soon built a catboat, sixteen feet long, 
that was fast, and after she was sold 
he made a match with his former mas- 
ter and defeated him with a large mar- 
gin. "This gave him courage to build 
a larger boat called the Comet, which 
was the champion for many years. 

Just after a successful race he made 
the acquaintance of the late Robert 
Center. The two became great friends, 
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and through Mr. Center he made the 
acquaintance of the late M. F. If. de 
Haas, the marine artist, with whom he 
studied art and became a marine paint- 
er of all the well-known yachts. There 
are now pictures in the New York 
Yacht Club—one of the Columbia, 


‘when she belonged to Lester Wallack, 


and one of the Wanderer, then owned 
by Mr. James Stillman. These pict- 
ures are highly prized by the club. 
When he was at the zenith of his 
painting, Mr. Robert Center returned 
from Paris and decided to have a 
yacht designed for him by Mr. Smith. 
The result was the Vindex, which was 
a new departure. She was iron, had 
runners, a jib set flying, a forestay-sail, 
a housing topmast, and was a keel boat. 
She was greatly laughed at, and the 
pavers did not spare to call the designer 
a “self-styled naval architect,” while 
the poor Vindex was playfully called 
“a tank ” and “ the old pot.” As time 
went on orders came in, and Mr. Smith 
hauled down the flag of art. He did 
not like to be penned up in a studio, 
but preferred to feel the hot sun on 
him, and hear the wind, not to men- 
tion the taste of a spray of salt water 
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once in a while. The problems of sails 
and sailing he investigated with Robert 
Fish as an opponent. They sailed the 
models of the Maria in 1860, and found 
that it was not the area of a sail but 
the form of that area which made the 
speed of a boat, and this is as true now 
as it was then. 

Some of the boats he has designed 
are as follows: Schooners—Intrepid, 
Norna, Fortuna, Whim, Iroquois, Tam- 
pa, now Iauna, owned by the Empress 
of Germany, Lasca, Ariel, Oriole, Har- 
binger. Katrina, Elsemarie, Amorita, 
Carlotta, Helene, Vigil, Uncas, Clorita, 
Tekla, Laurus, Winona, Meteor, El- 
mina, and Muriel. 

Sloops and yawls—Vindex, Madcap, 
Mischief, Indolent, Gorilla, Banshee, 
Cinderella, Montecito, Katona, Julnar, 
Polly, Vela, Sapho, Edith, Rover, Sa- 
kana, Priscilla, Myeera. 

Steamboats—Richard Peck, City of 
Lowell, Chester W. Chapin, Refuge, 
Freelance, Pilot-boat New York, Espa- 


* 
don. THE EDITOR. 


*The first of a series of articles on 
“Men of Science and Invention,” by the 
editor, No. II. Lord Kelvin. 


Royalty in Europe. 


The courts of Europe that have called 
for special interest during the past six 
months have been Holland, Spain, and 
Great Britain. Holland claimed our 
thought in the earlier months of the 
year on account of the serious illness of 
young Queen Wilhelmina. In May, 
Spain crowned her young King at the 
age of sixteen, when the regency of his 
mother came to an end. This young 
man, it will be remembered, was born 
a king. for his father died six months 
before his birth. Young Alfonso has 
been carefully trained and diligently 
taught. He speaks French, English, 
and German fluently, has modern views, 
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and, like the present German, Russian, 
and Italian monarchs, regards his place 
as one of publie duty and service. He 
is possessed of bright and intelligent 
eyes, of a graceful gait when walking, 
and is somewhat nervous mannered. 
His mother has been most arduous in 
developing in her son the Bourbon 
characteristics, probably because she 
has considered this as her duty to 
Spain and to the memory of her hus- 
band, and she has succeeded in encour- 
aging in him all the qualities, and even 
some of the defects, of his Latin race, 
in preference to the virtues which came 
from his mother’s family, which is the 
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famous Hapsburgs ancestry. The lat- 
ter have endowed him with their strong 
under-lip and the great resolution for 
which the Hapsburgs have been noted. 
This, no doubt, has been a hard strug- 
gle for the mother, but she has often 
expressed the wish that her ehild should 
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vitality. A study in ears is very tempt- 
ing to us just here, for the upper part 
of his ear is broad and comprehensive, 
which corresponds with his forehead, 
while the lower part, which is narrow, 
slender, and delicate looking, resembles 
the lower part of his face, and the lobe 


QUKEN WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND. 


Noted for her pluck, energy, will power and determination of 
mind, executive ability, sympathy and devoterdness to her people, 


become a thorough Spaniard and as 
near an imitation of the man she loved 
as possible, and her efforts have evi- 
dently proved successful, as the young 
king appears to be a genuine Spaniard. 
We believe he will develop into a thor- 
ough, thoughtful, ambitious, and con- 
siderate monarch, and we trust, as his 
life matures, he will take on more 
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runs on to the cheek, instead of form- 
ing a distinct feature of its own. 

In Great Britain universal sympathy 
has been extended to King Edward in 
his serious illness. In temperament, 
outline of head, and characteristics he 
differs from the afore-mentioned sover- 
eigns, for he has a predominance of the 
Vital Temperament. Is social, genial, 
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practical, highly sympathetic, and at 
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Spain and Queen of Holland, may have 


the same time keenly ambitious and health given them to live long and use- 


desirous of doing everything well. 
That he also, as well as the King of 


ful lives is the wish of all their subjects. 
By “ Anglo American.” 


KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN, 


Genius. 


By BENJAMIN SHORT, or BRISTOL. 


Genius loves nature with an un- 
quenchable love. In nature the mind 
of genius finds the truest reflection of 
its own moods, and the best interpreter 
of its own heart. The thrown-off and 
worn-out garments of autumn; the 
rest and sleep of winter; the budding 
forth of springtime with her mantle 
of freshness and beauty suited to her 
newness of life; the blossoms and 
fruits of summer, each and all express 
the mind and the mood of genius in 
various stages. In them are united 
simplicity and mystery; the wisdom 
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of age and the artlessness of child- 
hood, and as genius beholds in nature, 
as in a glass, the reflex of its own life 
and thought, so in genius we have a 
faithful interpreter of nature. And 
as every flowery bank in spring is but 
a new edition of an old poem, so the 
overtures of genius are rehearsals with 
variations of the opera of the universe; 
in other words, a revelation of some 
part of creation. 

Genius is intuitive. It may be edu- 
cated and directed, but it cannot be 
created by education, any more than 
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spring or summer can be made to 
order. 

As currents of mental potency travel 
along the brain path of genius the deli- 
eate nervous organism vibrates respon- 
sively. The dominant brain ganglia 
catch the impulse, perceive with lucid 
vision things hidden to ordinary minds. 
The incalculably rapid vibrations in- 
duced by high-tensioned mind-sub- 
stances travelling along brain channels 
overcome the hindrances and labor- 
bound processes of the uninspired. 

It were as if in moments of exalta- 
tion he symptomatically feels the im- 
pulse of truth and beauty, of love and 
wisdom in their essential character; 
responding to the impact received of 
ethereal waves that dance upon the 
bosom of the infinite, and which create 
within the sensitive mind and brain 
of the recipient echoes of harmonies of 
unutterable richness, depth, and pow- 
er, for truly he that is in touch with 
the infinite soul of the universe feels 
and knows more than mortal tongue 
or human language can express. 

Genius is bound neither by rule nor 
precedent. It dares depart from the 
beaten track of time-honored methods, 
out-steps threat-worn formule, pro- 
ceeding by leaps and bounds it pro- 
vides materials for its use, which it 
employs in its own way. From the 
simplest, not less than the most com- 
plex, processes it produces wonderful 
results. Whether in music, art, poetry, 
literature, or invention, Genius tran- 
scends arbitrary mind-bound limits; 
hence genius is essentially creative, 
constructive, and original. But though 
it is—in its most transcendental at- 
tainments—free of the trammels of 
arbitrary laws and conventional rulcs, 
it moves in obedience to a higher law, 
evolved from the mysterious operations 
of its individual consciousness. 

As light in its passage through the 
spectrum displays various colors, so 
the mind of genius is revealed in di- 
versified forms modified by tempera- 
ment and brain formation. The ten- 
dency of the present age appears to he 
to subject all kinds of phenomena— 
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physical, mental, and psychical — to 
the process of analysis. 

But though an attempt of this kind 
may fail to reveal the essential quality 
of mind-substance, and may show the 
fair angel of genius to be too subtle 
and too illusive for any such materi- 
alistic process, we may at any rate 
note the beauty and delicacy of the in- 
strument, the form and quality of the 
brain upon which the deft and cun- 
ning fingers of the master-hand, the 
creative mind of genius, plays. We 
may measure its lobes, record develop- 
ments, and estimate with approximate 
accuracy the preponderating nerve 
ganglia, channels along which the di- 
vine cadences gracefully flow. If 
music be the preponderating faculty, 
we then shall hear discoursed enthrall- 
ing strains, soul-captivating harmonies 
as wafted from a clime supernal, now 
swelling, now dying, ever surging and 
flowing along the shores of time. If 
color, then ideas depicted of fairer 
scenes clothed in heavenly alchemy to 
teach us that man is destined for 
brighter things than darkness and 
shadow—for sin and sorrow; for color 
in its psychical aspects speaks of joy 
and felicity and discourses of harmony 
and of health in mind and body. If 
form, then visions of the poetry of mo- 
tion, perfection and beauty of outline 
are perceived and displayed ; ever mag- 
netic. in gracefulness and attractive 
with the exquisite simplicity yet per- 
fect proportion that ever discourse of 
youth and love a joy forever. 

Should the inventive power of gen- 
ius light upon the mechanically en- 
dowed the results are wondrous revo- 
lutions in the mechanical world; the 
most marvellous results are achieved 
by the simplest methods. Problems 
deemed insoluble are reduced to sim- 
ple formule and rendered easy of ap- 
plication. 

If the sympathetic chord shall 
awaken number, then, as if by magic 
power, he knows intuitivelv the rule of 
number and proportion by which atoms 
unite, the law by which the forces of 
the universe are calculated; may, un- 
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instrueted, explain the formule by 
which world and planets dance to the 
music of the spheres, and so rapid is 
the process of the quickened faculty 
that the revelation and the knowledge 
appear to come together of number and 
proportion in all ereation. 

When the genius of religion is 
evoked we behold increased religious 
fervor. It may be new faiths or new 
forms and expressions of religious 
truths, new forms of charity, philan- 
thropy, prophecy, or ecstasy. The in- 
spired devotee sees and feels and knows 
that which ordinary mortals do but 
believe or hope for. 

In a word, revolutions and reforms 
in science, art. literature, music, in- 
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vention, music, philosophy, and relig- 
ion are initiated by men of 
Realizing the fuller needs or Taher 
possibilities of the human mind, or 
comprehending more perfectly the 
principles of his particular cult or art, 
he anticipates the future in his words 
and work. Creative genius is ever 
prophetie in that it oversteps the 
bounds of stereotyped usages — de- 
mands a sphere sufficiently capacious 
for the fuller expression of a higher 
law, lays a foundation whereupon he 
builds a superstructure agreeable to its 
mind. Thereafter others who follow 
in his track, beholding the beauty and 
perfection of his work, emulate his ex- 
ample by adopting his methods. 


———— 


How to Study the Mind. 


THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SKULL. 


The-events of the last few months 
have certainly given the greatest satis- 
faction to the people in all parts of the 
world. Nothing has been &o wished for 
as the tormination of the African war. 


THE HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M. P, 


Even the eombatants themselves are 
rejoiced that a settlement has been 
made, hostilities have entirely ceased, 
and peace restored. — It is interesting 
to note how the faculties of the various 
interested parties have been talking. 
President Kruger, President Steyn, 
General De Wet, and General Botha 
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have all worked steadily and well. 
They have all used their Firmness in a 
marked degree, and this faculty, with 
Conscientiousness, has made them feel 
that they were working in a just cause, 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


and has added to their persistence, 
their bravery, their undeniable deter- 
mination of mind, and capacity to hold 
out against great odds. When the feel- 
ing of right in the defence of one’s 
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country is uppermost in one's mind, 
then the moral qualities are brought 
out through the influence of the basilar 


GENERAL ROBERTS, 


organs. The latter give fuel, while the 
moral organs give direction to the am- 
bition. Just as oil, wood, or coal burn 
well and give heat and warmth, force 
and power, so there has to be in the 
machinery or in the furnace some di- 
rection for the heat, force, and power 
to generate itself through, and here we 
see the working out of many inventions 
for the adaptation of that power. 
Phrenology explains how men may be 
actuated by the same mofives, yet they 
may be working on opposite sides, and 
to the unthinking mind it may be im- 
possible for him to comprehend why 
hoth are working conscientiously, be- 
lieving that he is right and the other 
side is wrong. 

We find that Lord Alfred Milner, 
General Roberts, General Kitchener, 
and the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain are 
all animated by the same spirit of per- 
sistence and determination of mind as 
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the four gentlemen we have above men- 
tioned. ‘They have acted and worked 
from a sense of duty; they have worked 
against opposition, and all have experi- 
enced the criticism of publie censure, 
and, at times, public disapproval. 

In Lord Alfred Milner we find a man 
with a broad forehead, one possessing 
large Causality and Cautiousness to 
guide his executive qualities. These 
faculties have talked in no uncertain 
way, and have manifested a wonderful 
amount of far-sighted reasoning and 
philosophie diplomacy. 

General Roberts, who has always 
been called “ Fighting Bob,” has a su- 
perior development of the perceptive 
faculties over those which control phil- 
osophic thought. His‘observing pow- 
ers have given him the inclination to 
watch and observe coincidences and 
facts, and he is a man who will be 
guided largely by his observation when 
directing his executive faculties, 

General Kitchener has a forehead 


GENERAL KITCHENER, 


that is about equally developed in re- 
gard to perception and reflection, and 
it is on this account that he has shown 
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balance of power, qnc of insight, 
intuitive command of circumstances, 
annd a memory of past experiences, 
a will of steel, untiring energy, and 
persistent and stoical courage. His 
balance of intellect has been of service 
to him in guiding his executive force, 
determination of mind, and courage. 
The Hon. Joseph Chamberlain has 
one of the most diplomatie heads in 
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sible that Mr. Gladstone might have 
made some arrangement at the time 
of the Majuba Hill disaster; and even 
by paying the Boers for the supremacy 
the English now hold, might have saved 
the country from the terrible blood- 
shed that it has passed through. Mr. 
Chamberlain has large Comparison, 
Language, and Approbativeness, which 
are all stimulating faculties. 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN DeWET. 


the English Parliament. Height rather 
than breadth characterizes his organi- 
zation, thus ambition in carrying out 
a purpose is a very strong character- 
istic of his. He is one of the most 
clever statesmen that could have han- 
dled the difficult problem of the South 
African war. He has been able to hold 
a grip upon the wavering interest of 
Parliament which few men would have 
been able to have done, and now that 
the war has been brought to a suc- 
cessful close he will be congratulated 
on every side for its successful issue. 
We do not say that other means might 
not have brought around the desired 
end at an earlier period. It is pos- 
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We see a ruggedness in President 
Kruger and General De Wet when com- 
paring them with Lord Milner and Mr. 
Chamberlain. General Botha seems 
altogether of a different type, and ap- 
pears to link some of the French at- 
tributes into his organization, while 
President Steyn has the breadth of 
temples possessed by the Germans. It 
may be interesting to also note the 
cogitative nose possessed by President 
Kruger, Steyn, and De Wet, which is 
noticeable in the lower part of this 
feature of the face, and gives breadth 
to the wings of the nose. 

General Roberts and Botha have 
long. aquiline noses, and although they 
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may be called fighting and persistent 
ones, yet refinement is much more no- 
ticeable in their outline than in Kruger, 
Steyn, or De Wet. 

Lord Milner has, too, an aquiline 
nose, and it corresponds with the re- 
finement noticeable in his forehead and 


LORD MILNER, 


temples. The faculties of Ideality, 
Sublimity, and Constructiveness add 
grace to the reasoning of Lord Milner, 
while in Lord Kitchener we find a dis- 
tinct type of nose, which is not notice- 
able in any others of our present group. 
It is the nose of resistance, not the nose 
to lean on others for help. It is not 
retroussé, nor is it a snub nose, that 
gives humor and pliability. It is not 
the Hebrew, suspicious nose, nor the 
luxurious Greek nose. We do not find 
that it is melancholic, for it has no dip 
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GENERAL BOTHA. 


to it, but it is more of the Roman, 
executive, forceful, commanding, get- 


PRESIDENT STEYN. 


out-of-my-way type, while the nose of 
Joseph Chamberlain is rather a com- 
bination of the Roman, executive, and 
classical. 
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Notes, Comments, Readings, Etc. 
By Dr. M. L. Horsnoor. 


EGGS VS. BEEFSTEAK. 


The * Farmer's Bulletin” tells us 
that the statement so frequently made 
by housekeepers that eggs at twenty- 
cents per dozen are cheaper than meat 
is true; not, of course, with reference 
to the total amount of nutrients ob- 
tained for the money expended, but 
because a smaller amount of money is 
needed to furnish the meal. That is 
to say, whereas at least one and one- 
quarter pounds of beefsteak, costing 
twenty-five cents, at twenty cents per 
pound, would be necessary to serve five 
adults; in many families five eggs, 
costing 10 cents, at 25 cents per dozen, 
would serve the same number, and 
probably satisfy them equally well. If 
the appetites of the family are such as 
to demand two eggs per person, doub- 
ling the cost, it is still twenty per cent. 
less than the steak. Many persons eat 
more than two eggs at a meal, but the 
average number per person it is be- 
lieved does not generally exceed two in 
most families, A hotel chef is au- 
thority for the statement that at least 
one-half the orders he receives are for 
one egg. Frequently, when omelets, 
soufflés, creamed eggs, and other simi- 
lar dishes are served in place of fried, 
poached, or boiled eggs or meat, less 
than one egg per person is used. 


VITALITY OF THE CAT. 


There is a common saying that the 
cat has nine lives. That means that 
that animal is harder to kill than other 
animals. It is a fact that the cat is 
the most difficult to destroy of all do- 
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mestie animals, and that it endures 
accidental blows and falls with an im- 
punity that is quite a distinguishing 
characteristic. 

The general impression conveyed in 
these views is strictly correct up to a 
certain and well-marked degree. By 
the lethal death, the value of the life 
of the cat is found to be, at the least, 
three times the worth of the dog. In 
all the cases I have seen in which the 
exactest comparisons were made, the 
cat outlived the dog. A cat and dog of 


‘the same ages being placed in a lethal 


chamber, the cat may, with perfect cer- 
taintv, he predicted to outlive the dog. 
The lethal chamber being large enough 
to hold both the eat and the dog, the 
vapor inhaled by the animals being the 
same, with every other condition iden- 
tien], this result, as an experimental 
truth, may be accepted without cavil. 

The differences, always well marked, 
are sometimes much longer than would 
he eredible in the absence of the evi- 
dence. I have once seen a cat, falling 
asleep in a lethal chamber in the same 
period as a dog, remain breathing, lit- 
erally, nine times longer, for the dog 
died within five minutes, and the cat 
not only continued to breathe, in pro- 
foundest sleep, for forty-five minutes, 
but would have been recoverable by 
simple removal from the vapor into 
fresh air if it had been removed while 
yet one act of breathing continued. 
This, however, was exceptional, be- 
cause the cat in the same lethal at- 
mosphere as the dog does not, as a rule, 
live more than thrice as long; i. e., if 
the dog ceases to breathe in four min- 
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utes, the eat will cease in from ten to 
twelve minutes after falling asleep. 

Still more curiously, recovery from 
apparent death is much more frequent 
in the cat than in other domestic ani- 
mals. Mr. Warrington once observed 
a cat recover from apparent absolute 
death by prussic acid, eight hours after 
it had lain as if dead. I once saw a 
young cat come back to life after two 
hours of immersion under cold water. 

I do not know many facts bearing on 
tenacity of life in other animals, but I 
have observed that sheep in a lethal at- 
mosphere die very rapidly, goats much 
less rapidly, and pigeons more rapidly 
than common fowls. There is, appar- 
ently, a specific tenacity in all species. 
—Dr. B. F. Richardson. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


This is an old question, but Mr. 
Foster answers it in a unique way, and 
his answer is worth reading. He says: 

“Though it is clear that if life is 
not worth living the observed action of 
evolution has been unfortunate, and the 
resulting laws of conduct are a mis- 
take, while the reverse must be held 
if on the whole life is well worth liv- 
ing, yet, so far as our subject of inquiry 
is concerned, it matters not which view 
we take. That which is common to 
both views is all we have to consider. 
The man who holds that life is worth 
living. so thinks because he believes 
that the pleasures of life on the whole 
outweigh its pains and sorrows. The 
man who holds that life is not worth 
living does so because he thinks that 
the pains and sorrows of life outweigh 
its pleasures. 

* Where or what the chief pleasures 
or pains of life may be, when or how 
long endured, in no sort affects the con- 
clusion that life is to be considered 
worth living or the reverse, according 
as happiness outvies misery or misery 
happiness, and that therefore the right- 
ness or wrongness of conduct must be 
judged, not bv its direct action on life 
and the fulness of life, but hv its in- 
direct influence in increasing or dimin- 
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ishing the totality of happiness. To 
quote again the words of the great 
teacher who is so often misquoted and 
so much misunderstood : 

“< There is no escape from the ad- 
mission that in calling good the con- 
duct which subserves life, and bad the 
conduct which hinders or destroys it, 
and in so implying that life is a bless- 
ing and not a curse, we are inevitably 
asserting that conduct is good or bad 
according as its total effects are pleas- 
urable or painful.’ ” 


FUTURE OF MARRIAGE. 


I have little or no anxiety with re- 
gard to the ultimate future of the mar- 
riage institution. It is true that the 
percentage of separations may be on the 
increase, according to the records of 
the courts. But the actual percentage, 
while it may be great in number seem- 
ingly, yet, to judge from another stand- 
point, is small indeed. Suppose that in 
a few years ten per cent. of all the mar- 
riages contracted in this country prove 
failures and are dissolved; that not 
more than ninety per cent. of the unions 
will last for life. But think for a mo- 
ment what that means. Instead of fix- 
ing our attention on the ten out of the 
hundred who have made a failure of it, 
where the tie has been dissolved, let us 
consider the ninetv out of the hundred 
where there may have been relative 
peace and a union which lasted to the 
end. Why, I assert that ninety unions 
out of the hundred is an enormous pro- 
portion in favor of the institution and 
of its permanency. There was a time 
unquestionably in the history of the 
human race when the figures stood ex- 
actly contrary. Not many thousand 
years ago probably ninety per cent. of 
the unions were of a temporary char- 
acter, scarcely ten per cent. lasting for 
life. Tn the early days, in all prohabil- 
itv. the union for life was an actual 
exception, possibly not one ont of the 
hundred, not ten out of the thousand. 
If even one-quarter of all the marriages 
were failures, I should sav that this 
would he a relatively small proportion 
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and not indicate that the institution it- 
self were permanently menaced or a 
failure. 

W. L. Sheldon, in Ethical Address. 

This is the correct way to look at the 
Subject. Among primitive races even 
to-day marriage is rarely for life, but 
as long as the couple care to live to- 
gether. 


MARRIAGE. 


The more I see of life the more I 
lose faith in the sentiment-standpoint 
of the poet, who expects two people 
from the ends of the earth to find 
each other by a single pulse-beat of 
the soul, and know each other forth- 
with as made for each other; and 
the more I come to have faith in the 
marriages which grow out of com- 
radeship or friendship, where the two 
people may not be absolutely sure that 
they are altogether adapted to each 
other, or that there may not be some 
other individual somewhere else in the 
world more suited to themselves, and 
yet who know each other's worth or un- 
derstand each other's characteristics, 
the good points and the bad points 
alike, and who nevertheless feel that 
their lives may be more complete by a 
„union in marriage, working together in 
a spirit of comradeship all their days. 
In many and many such experiences an 
affection develops as deep, if not deeper, 
than that mad love-passion which is 
talked of so much by story-writer or 
poet. There may be mistakes; mismat- 
ing can occur. Yet on the whole I am 
not sure but that in the long run it 
would be the safer course to pursue. 

Walter L. Sheldon. 


CHARITY AND SILENCE. 


I have used the word “ samefacedly ;” 
and this leads me to suggest a reason 
why charity deserves to be called the 
Daughter of Silence. There is really a 
distinct feeling of shame mingled with 
our charitable deeds. Shame is a com- 
plex attribute. It by no means always 
implies the sense of guilt. It is often 
the sensitive protest against the unveil- 
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ing of sanctities, the sign of innocence 
and not of evil. And so we often feel 
ashamed when we bestow our help upon 
a worthy object of charity, not on our 
own account, but on his account; we 
are vicariously ashamed for his sake. 
For we cannot help regarding it as 
something pitiful, something to be cov- 
ered up, that a being invested with the 
dignity of humanity, a being so great 
in destiny, so worthy of reverence as 
every human being ought to be, should 
have fallen to so low an estate as to be 
deprived of food or shelter, or other 
necessaries of life, and dependent for 
these upon the aid of his fellow-beings. 
It is this pathetic sense of the contrast 
between what the man’s condition ought 
to be and the actual condition in which 
we find him that awakens in us the 
desire to shield him as far as possible 
from the exposure of his needs to the 
world’s eye, and leads us to throw the 
mantle of silence—in this case the man- 
tle of true charity—over his nakedness. 
He who is not silent as to his charities 
is deficient in a fine moral sense. His 
charity is of a questionable sort. 
Felix Adler. 


MUTE LIPS. 


The wisdom of mute lips appears in 
those situations when right, justice, and 
reason are assailed by passion, by preju- 
dice, by fanatical hate that is too deaf 
to hear, too blind to see. The rule I 
have tried to indicate is that reticence 
should be observed when the likelihood 
is wanting that what is said will have 
its due effect. And from this point of 
view we can understand the silence of 
Jesus in the presence of his enemies. 
We read in the Gospel that when he was 
accused of the chief priests and elders 
he answered nothing. “And Pilate 
said unto him: Hearest thou not how 
many things they say against thee? 
And he answered him never a word, 
insomuch that the Governor marvelled 
greatly.” He wrapped himself round 
with silence. He could not doubt, in- 
deed, that the power of truth would 
assert itself in the long run, even over 
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the hostile forces then arrayed against 
him. But he knew that at the time 
when the tempest of the passions is rag- 
ing in men's breasts they cannot, if they 
would, understand the truth. Truth 
reflects itself upon the mind only, then, 
when the surface of the inner waters 
is smooth: in the stillness of the soul 
we see it. Adler. 


DISEASES OF FILTH. 


Dr. Silas Hubbard, of East Aurora, 
N. Y. in an article on * Smallpox, 
Munity and Immunity," written for the 
April * Medical Brief," says: 

* I am convinced that smallpox, scar- 
latina, and diphtheria can originate 
spontaneously. I have seen each one 
of them originate spontaneously. They 
are essentially diseases of filth. The 
reason smallpox rages more in the win- 
ter than in the summer is because the 
poor and ignorant and filthy collect to- 
gether in large crowds in tenement 
houses, without any ventilation, to keep 
warm; some specific germs (we know 
not what) glory in the conditions, and 
take on a new evolution and become 
smallpox germs of a very poisonous, 
contagious nature, which will give the 
disease to even clean, tidy people. The 
best way to stamp out the disease is to 
see that every house is properly ven- 
tilated and cleansed. For although 
vaccination will render a person im- 
mune a short time, the aforesaid filthy 
mode of living will in a very short time 
render the person mune to the disease 
main immune much longer than the 
again, while the clean and tidy will re- 
filthy and unventilated.” 

These statements will apply to nearly 
every form of cither acute or chronic 
disease. Fevers of all kinds, acute and 
chronic, influenza, catarrh, pneumonia, 
consumption, rheumatisin, neuralgia, 
sciatica, boils, carbuncles, cancer, ab- 
scesses. ulcers, hemorrhoids, skin dis- 
eases of various kinds are all traceable 
to filthy conditions of the blood, caused 
by breathing foul air or eating things 
not designed for food, which contam- 
inate the blood, loading it with impuri- 
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ties that the excretory organs cannot 
carry out of the body as fast as they 
accumulate. These impurities clog up 
the capillary blood-vessels, and they 
thus cause diseases of various kinds. 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys, dia- 
betes, torpid liver, and catarrh of the 
stomach and alimentary canal are all 
traceable to a filthy condition of the 
blood, brought on by bad food, impure 
air, alcoholic stimulants, tobacco, cof- 
fee, tea, chocolate, cocoa; by condi- 
ments—pickles, vinegar, animal food, 
and similar agencies and impurities. 
The way to cure disease is to stop using, 
and shut out their cause by purifying 
the blood by pure food, pure air, clean- 
liness by baths, electricity, by proper 
exercise. Wash the filth out of the 
blood, and health will be the inevitable 
result. E. P. Miller, M.D. 


A NUT AND FRUIT DIETARY 
FOR BRAIN WORKERS. 


IN “ NATURAL Foon.” 


Blanched almonds give the higher 
nerve or brain and muscle food (no 
heat nor waste). 

Walnuts give nerve or brain and 
muscle food, also heat and waste. 

Pine kernels give heat and stay. 
They serve as a substitute for bread. 

Green water-grapes are blood-puri- 
fying, but of little food value. (Re- 
ject pips and skins.) 

Blue grapes are feeding and blood- 
purifying. For those who suffer from 
the liver they are too rich. 

Tomatoes (English) —Higher nerve 
or brain food, also waste. No heat. 
They are thinning, also stimulating. 
(Do not swallow skins.) 

Juicy fruits give more or less the 
higher nerve or brain food, and some 
few, muscle food and waste. No heat. 

Apples (English eating) supply the 
higher nerve and muscle food, but do 
not give stay. 

Prunes afford the higher nerve or 
brain food. They supply heat and 
waste, but are not muscle-feeding. 
Thev should be avoided by those who 
suffer from the liver. 
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“ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


Child Culture. 


By Uxcrx Jor, 


Bright and Promising. 


No. 568.—The question was raised 
the other day, * Can a mother forget 
her own?” in reply to which we have 
to admit that we have known of such 
monstrosities as mothers who actually 
do forget their own children. In the 
home of Mary Slutz, of Lancaster, O., 
we have a mother who has not for- 
gotten her child. 'l'he latter has been 
cared for, is happy and well-balanced, 
and, consequently, can greet each day 
with new enthusiasm. We can see the 
mother depicted in the child, just the 
same as we can often see what kind of 
. Wives husbands have left at home by 
the countenances they wear as they 
step on the train in the morning. 

This little girl has a circumference 
of head of nine and three-quarters 
inches, with a height of head of thir- 
teen inches and a length of head of 
thirteen and one-half inches. She is 
three years old, although she looks 
somewhat older, and would pass for a 
child of five. She will know what to 
do with her vitality, strength, vigor, 
and intellectuality. Her forehead is 
decidedly full along the central por- 
tion, which, being the case, she will 
show a remarkable memory, which will 
recall facts, incidents in every-day life, 
and her studies at school, as well as 
everything she hears mother talk 
about. She has also a vivid sense of 
imagination, which will help to quicken 
her memory and give her a yery re- 
ceptive mind, She will be equally quick 
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to criticise what she hears and studies, 
for she will not take everything for 
granted that she hears, but will want 
to think a thing out for herself; hence 
will show a good deal of originality 
and capacity to come to her own con- 
clusions and work out things for her- 
self. It will be observed that her head 
is half an inch longer than its height, 
relatively speaking, and the photograph 
indicates that the occipital lobe is 
elongated and well developed. She 
ought to have a room fitted up where 
she can have all her dolls collected to- 
gether, and in which room she can 
make her clothes for them and allow 
them to go through all kinds of expe- 
riences. Dolls to her should be made a 
reality, at present at least, so that she 
can gather wisdom in disciplining her- 
self and in gathering hints from older 
people concerning what would be the 
best thing to do in times of emergency. 
She should know what to do if she 
should break her dollie’s head, foot, or 
arm, and have the materials at hand to 
patch up and mend the break. She 
should cure the dollies when sick, and 
let them go visiting sometimes, and see 
their friends in their best “ bib and 
tucker.” She should let them cook and 
learn how to put things together, for 
we have before us a practical child, 
and one who will make use of every 
experience in life as it presents itself. 
She needs to have live people around 
her, for she has so much animation her- 
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EIG. 569S —MARY SLUTZ, I ANCASTER, 0, 


Age, three years. Circumference of head, 19, inches. 
Height of head, 13 inches. Length of head, 134 inches. 


The dingram shows that in No. 565, 1 is the starting 
point that gives her mind energy; from 1 to 2 she gathers 
interest in the young, makes her a little mother; from 
2 to 3 she unites her sympathies with her maternal in- 
Stincts; from 3 to 4 she throws her xympathies forward 
into her intellect; and from 4 to 5 she collects stimulus 
from the great reservoir of will or volition, and connecta it 
with her memory and other intellectual centres. 


self that it will be difficult for her to 
subdue her spirits and take things 
quietly. If she wakes up in the morn- 
ing and finds the snow on the ground, 
her mind will be filled with the pleas- 
ure she will get out of her sled, skating 
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on the ice, snow-balling, and even the 
tumbles she expects to get. 

She is a child who will display a good 
deal of resolution, courage, and ca- 
pacity to keep right on when the order 
has been given to move, Sheis brimful 
of sympathy, and it will not take her 
long to see how much she can do for 
others in the way of running errands, 
closing the door when there is a 
draught, pulling up the shade when it 
is getting dark, reaching grandfather’s 
spectacles when he has settled down 
for an afternoon’s glimpse of the 
newspaper, or by keeping quiet when 
mother wants a nap. She is a genuine, 
hearty child, and will enjoy gathering 
buttercups and daisies in the fields, 
planting seed in the spring, watering 
the plants in the spring, and fetching 
the letters from the post-office. Her 
Ideality and Comparison are largely de- 
veloped, and will probably show them- 
selves through a desire to sketch from 
nature, design some new piece of work 
or covers for magazines. 

She should be taught millinery, so 
that she can use her artistic fingers to 
do useful work. She will prefer to cut 
out and trim a dress than to put it 
together and take the hundred and one 
stiches necessary to complete it. She 
can be taught to be orderly, neat, and 
systematic. It would be well for her to 
study elocution, and learn to recite, for 
she can do this as easily as to learn her 
letters. She must not be forced, but 
be encouraged to remain a little girl as 
long as possible. 


By FLORENCE CHURCHILL GERRISH. 


I ean truthfully say I have always 
been fond of boys. "They are often 
rough and boisterous, and what a noise 
they can make on a rainy day, but if 
you begin to make it your life-work 
while they are still in the nursery to 
study their dispositions and tastes, and 
to train them wisely, you will find that 
vou ean control them intelligently; 
thev will not make a noise if vour head 
aches, or if vou have a visitor in the 
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parlor, because you have taught them 
that there is an improper as well as 
a proper time for their frolics. This 
you cannot teach them at ten years old 
as well as though you had begun at 
two. I think it an excellent plan for 
us to be a great deal with our boys 
from the time they are old enough to 
run alone. If you want your boy to 
be happy and good, keep him occupied. 
When he comes to you and says “ What 
shall I do now?” lay aside your work 
for a moment, though it may be a bit 
of a bother to you. Try to think of 
some new play, something that you may 
have played when you were a child. 
You will find him entering into it with 
the greatest zest. He will also be more 
interested, when asking for a story, if 
you tell him of something that hap- 
pened to you when you were a little 
girl. Our children seem to feel that 
we have always been grown up, and to 
hear of the doings of our childhood is 
better to them than a fairy tale. 

It is, I think, a great mistake to re- 
prove children, especially boys, before 
others. We must realize that, even at 
a verv early age, they have feelings, 
and deep ones. Of course there are 
times when a mother must say, 
“Don’t,” but when a real reproof is 
needed, it only takes a few moments 
of vour time to call your child away, 
and vou will find that a few words 
earnestly spoken and to the point will 
have a more lasting effect than many 
spoken before others. 

If you have promised your boy a 
pleasure. for instance, a visit to the 
circus, don’t tell him every time he 
does wrong for a week before that he 
has been such a naughty boy that you 
do not think you can let him go. You 
will take away all his anticipated pleas- 
ure if vou do. I learned that years ago 
from a friend who said to me one day, 
when I was threatening to deny my 
hoy a promised pleasure: “ Let me tell 
vou what a lesson I had taught me by 
a boy not long ago. I told him that 
on a certain day he could go to a 
matinee. For at least a week before, 
every time he failed to do right, I told 
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him that I should keep him at home 
from the matinee. Finally, the day 
before the promised treat, I repeated 
to him what I had said so often dur- 
ing the week. He spoke quite quickly 
to me, saying: ‘ Well, I don’t want to 
go; you have been threatening to keep 
me at home for a whole week, and now 
you have taken away all my pleasure 
at the thought of going.’ I have made 
it a rule that my boys should always 
have a promised pleasure, though it 
might be necessary to punish them in 
some other way.” 

If you want the friend who is call- 
ing on you to meet your boy, and you 
call him from his play, don’t apologize 
for his appearance while he is within 
hearing, it is such a mortification if 
you do, and makes him so conscious 
that he appears awkward and embar- 
rassed. You wonder why he does not 
stand up ahd greet your friend in a 
manly way, when it is reallv vour fault 
that he does not. You will find that 
your ‘friend is really noticing him 
more than his clothes. I once heard a 
mother call to her boy to come to her 
as she wanted to introduce him to a 
friend. His clothes were soiled and 
his boots were muddy, but she said 
nothing about them until after he had 
left her. Then she remarked to her 
friend that, as her boy had been rid- 
ing on a dirt-cart, it was not strange 
that some of it had clung to him. 
“Your boy might affect the clothes, 
but clothes could not affect him,” was 
her friend’s reply. 

Teach your hoys to be considerate of 
others. Make them quick to see when 
a lady wishes a chair, or drops her 
work. When you give a dinner, let 
your boys come into the parlor and 
mingle with vour guests for the short 
time that elapses before the meal is 
announced. It will make them feel 
easy before strangers, so that if they 
have to enter a room alone thev will 
not feel awkward. Mothers who do 
this need not fear the awkward age. 

You will be astonished to find at 
what an early age your little son hegins 
to show a protecting care for vou. 
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That should, by all means, be encour- 
aged. Though content to take his 


. father's hand in crossing a crowded 


street, notice the difference in his atti- 
tude toward you when with you under 
similar circumstances. He will put 
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himself on the danger side, warning 
you to be careful. It amuses you a 
little, but does it not also please and 
touch you? And does it not seem to 
you the beginning of a chivalrous feel- 
ing toward all women? 

In “ Mothers’ Journal.” 


Auto-Intoxication, and its Treatment.* Part I. 


By CnuanrEs H. SHEParD, M.D., or Brookiyn, N. Y. 


Superintendent of the Brooklyn Heights Sanitarium. 


Inasmuch as the body is a unit, made 
up of an aggregation of microseopic 
individual cells, with separate lives 
working co-ordinately in their union 
for the maintenance of the whole, the 
importance of the normal. harmonious 
action of each one is readily perceived, 
for these cells, including those floating 
in the plasma of the blood and the 
lymph, are not mere particles of mat- 
ter. 'They have a Panero, and 
their constituting chemical elements 
include substances among which some 


are actually poisonous, and their func- ' 


tion in health or disease may produce 
toxic elements. 

Health is the normal or harmonious 
action of all the cells of the body, and 
disease is but the effort of this body 
to resist or expel any intruder, of 
whatever nature, and regain its normal 
condition. This is plainly shown when 
a part is injured; the phagocytes ac- 
cumulate in the form of an inflamma- 
tion, and continue until restoration is 
accomplished. When there is offensive 
material taken up by the blood, the 
liver does what it can to detain toxie 
elements and discharge them into the 
intestines, and the kidneys are most 
active in eliminating urea and other 
poisons. At the same time the action 
of the lungs is most important, and 
that of the skin still more so, in secur- 
ing harmony in the organization. 

Beside the detritus in the intestinal 


of perpetual bacterial life produced by 
the decomposition of food and excre- 
mentitial matters. In health these are 
readily thrown off by the excretive or- 
gans. If all these varied channels are 
not actively at work, then accumula- 
tion of the poisons begins, and what 
we call disease manifests itself in that 
part or organ least able to perform its 
perfect work of elimination. 

When the conservative vital forces 
are overcome, a poisoning of the sys- 
tem is the pathological result. This 
is established by the most unmistak- 
able evidence. The origin of disease is 
frequently not suspected when in fact 
it arises simply from the imperfect 
digestion, assimilation, and absorption 
of toxic material which the vital forces 
are unable to render fit for the normal 
nutrition of the body. The elective 
action of the secretive functions is one 
of profound interest, and is yet but 
imperfectly understood. 

Alcoholic intoxication is simply a 
degree of nerve-poisoning. If alcohol 
is absorbed, it rouses the system to un- 
usual and sometimes excessive action, 
unless so much is absorbed as to com- 
pletely paralyze the nervous system. 
This action is induced by vital resist- 
ance, to obtain relief from the intrud- 
ing substance, but this is often taken 
for added energy by those who do not 
take into account the resultant facts. 

Auto-intoxication may be defined as 


canal, we have the destructive poisons a self-poisoning of the organism, due 


* Presented to the Mississippi Valley Medical Association, September, 1901. 
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to digestive or metabolic products of 
normal or abnormal formation, which 
the organism creates in the fulfilment 
of its own processes, and the failure of 
the emunctories to expel them from 
the body. Auto-infection is not the 
same as auto-intoxication, in that it is 
a reinfection of a new locality, of dis- 
ease already existing in the same body. 
There is no distinct line between the 
different forms of auto-intoxication. 
The source of the products may be in 
the intestinal tract or in the tissues 
themselves. Examples of intestinal 
auto-intoxication are the nervous phe- 
nomena which occur in the course of 
acute or chronic digestive disturb- 
ances, and most of the skin affections, 
also some of the anemias. "There are 
various toxic substances, derived from 
the intestines, food, and bile, that act 
as causative agents in the drama of 
auto-intoxication. The decomposition 
of fish, meat, salads, ice-cream, vege- 
tables, and even fruit, form toxic com- 
pounds of a most deadly character. 
Improper food, retention of excremen- 
titious matter, altered secretions, and 
other causes, set up  putrefactive 
changes, and the generation of toxines, 
which are auto-infectious. It has been 
stated as most likely that tumors, both 
of benign and malignant character, 
have their origin in chronic auto-in- 
fection of the intestines. Take almost 
any symptom, whether fever, chills, 
perspiration, headache, etc. and the 
great majority are due, almost without 
exception, to the infection and auto- 
infection which has taken place in the 
laboratory of the body. 

The cause of rigors und fevers in 
malaria proceeds from the destruction 
of the cells and the liberation of their 
constituent elements. At times there 
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is absorption of pus, which contains not 
only the poison of the bacteria growth 
that may be responsible for the death 
of cells, but also the poison of the 
structure of the latter. 

All these are distinctions without 
much necessary difference in the form 
of treatment. It is conceded that the 
poisons elaborated within the body are 
a serious factor in disease. Practically 
it is difficult to distinguish between 
toxines produced within the body un- 
der abnormal conditions, the activity 
of bacteria, for instance, and those in- 
cident to metabolic processes, nor is it 
possible to state with exactness just 
what these poisons are. Urea, am- 
monium salts, uric acid, etc., have had 
their day of popularity. Ptomaines 
produced by normal physiologic 
changes are proved to be generally 
harmless, but one thing we do know, 
that retained products, which ought to 
be eliminated promptly, in the feces, 
the urine, or the perspiration, are 
harmful. 

An irritation located in the abdomi- 
nal cavity, even if only for a short time, 
takes nervous force from the intestinal 
tract, and allows congestion to take 
place therein. Then comes indigest- 
lon, constipation, and general intesti- 
nal disturbance, due simply to want 
of proper elimination. A superabun- 
dance of nourishment in the blood, to 
say nothing of undigested nourishment 
in the intestinal canal, is dangerous, 
and when it accumulates in such large 
quantities that the emunctories cannot 
easily dispose of the mass, it becomes 
a violent poison. This is the clue with 
which we can unravel many of the puz- 
zles that have been baffling us for 
generations. 


—— e 


REVIEWS. 


“The Empire of Business,” published by 

Doubleday. 

This is a: book that is sure to charm 
from a dual stand-point, first, on account 
of the personality of the writer, and, 
secondly, because of the practical expe- 
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rience that it introduces. It abounds in 
humorous anecdotes, practical sugges- 
tions, and wise conclusions. It is a book 
that will inspire persons in the broad 
issues of earning a living, and, although 
naturally the writer is optimistic in his 
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views concerning business life, his sug- 
gestions cannot fail to carry unusual 
weight with them. We have for some 
years past been exceedingly interested 
in the question of “College edueation 
and Business life," and have thought out 
both sides of this important subject. We 
believe it would be interesting to our 
readers to hear from persons who hold 
diverse views on the question of a college 
education and the advisability of sending 
our young men to colleges before they 
plunge into business life, and those who 
wish may send us their views, with the 
express desire to get at the most salient 
features and sift the greatest experience 
among those who are sending their boys 
out into the world. In Mr. Carnegie's ex- 
perience we find a man who has risen 
from the ranks, and has proved his own 
worth and tested his own metal. He has 


mem samote, 
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taken the opposite view of the value of a 
college education from those advanced 
by the orators at the recent installation 
of Dr. Butler at Columbia. In his work 
on “ The Empire of Business" Mr. Car- 
negie says: 

“T have known but few young men in- 
tended for business who were not injured 
by à college education. Had they gone 
into active work during the yenrs spent 
at college they would have been better 
educated men, in every sure sense of that 
term. Men have wasted their precious 
years trying to extract education from 
an ignorant past and wasted 
their energies upon Greek and Latin, 
which are of no more practical use to 
them than Choctaw. They have been 
crammed with the details of petty nnd 
insignificant skirmishes between savages, 
and taught to exalt a band of ruflians 
into heroes, and we call them ‘ educated.’ 
They have in no sense received instruc- 
tion; what they have obtained has served 
to imbue them with false ideas, and give 
them a distaste for practical life.” 

Is it not a little surprising that a man 
who has done so much to educate the 
young men who come to Pittsburg, and 
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is proving his interest to do more by hav- 
ing the best and largest Institute in the 
country erected for the benefit of future 
students, giving his views against this 
very thing? It would seem like a con- 
tradiction were it not that we know that 
Mr. Carnegie’s written description of a 
college course is somewhat different 
from the instruction he intends to give 
in his Institute. His views expressed in 
his new work are certainly contrary to 
the course he has adopted in giving large 
sums to colleges which he denounces; 
but we believe that his ideas can be 
thoroughly explained and _ practically 
understood when we realize that Mr. Car- 
negie is referring to the college educa- 
tion of the past, rather than that of the 
present day. For instance, he speaks of 
the “insignificant skirmishes between 
savages,” which is, probably, a revival 
of the experience of the Greeks, Persians, 
and Romans, as is mentioned in “ The 
History of Cmsar’s Conquest of Gaul,” 
ete, Certainly the education of olden 
days or medieval times would not be suf- 
ficient for success in a first-class business 
to-day. In our little pamphlet of ‘ Phre- 
nology and Business" we have referred 
to the practical ways that the colleges 
of to-day are meeting the practical needs 
of business men, and we reiterate here 
that we are glad that the authorities of 
our colleges have anticipated the “ Iron 
Master" in this discovery. They realize 
that the classics are simply of use as an 
aid to culture, while they must give the 
first place among educational subjects to 
more practical ones which bear directly 
upon the character of the times. Har- 
yard was one of the first to introduce the 
elective system, and Yale, Columbia, and 
Princeton rapidly followed her example. 
Latin and Greek, instead of becoming 
compulsory, are made optional after the 
first and second year, and students are 
encouraged to take up modern languages 
ufter they have mastered enough of the 
classical ones to appreciate the structure 
or foundation upon which modern ones 
are built, It is also interesting to find 
that science is now studied in our col- 
leges, as applied to the following sub- 
jects: engineering, mining, surveying, 
electricity, and mechanics. We also find 
that the practical side of mathematies, 
political economy, international law, ju- 
risprudence, and history are introduced 
into our colleges. Tt will be readily seen 
that all these subjects and courses are 
distinct aids to modern business life, and 
it is a wise step on the side of our col- 
leges that they have seen and appreciated 
the needs of the present day. Professor 
Elliott has said: “The future prosper- 
ity and progress of modern communities 
is hereafter to depend much more than 
ever before on the large groups of highly 
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trained men which constitute what are 
called ‘ the professions." It is no longer 
considered the correct thing to recognize 
the professions as constituting only the 


ministry, medicine, and law, for such’ 


subjects as engineering, architecture, 
electricity, and the superintendence of 
large commercial enterprises require as 
thorough a training and as general an 
education as those three that we have 
just mentined. 

Therefore we think that Mr. Carnegie 
will have to write another book or else 
write his sequel to this one and present 
the college side of business. Modern bus- 
iness is conducted upon such a highly 
educated standard that few men who 
have not a college diploma and a techni- 
cal and theoretical knowledge as well of 
the work they are to engage in are able 
to compete with the progress of the pres- 
ent day. We believe, however, that Mr. 
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Carnegie's contention is simply against 
the waste of time and talent as used in 
college life in the past, and we feel sure 
that he thoroughly believes in the neces- 
sity of thorough training in the present 
business life, such as all the speeches 
made by the representatives of our col- 
leges at Columbia University recently 
went to prove. There is no fear about 
the classics losing their adherents, for 
they will always be studied and enjoyed, 
but they will not exclude the more prac- 
tical side of more modern business life, 
and we are glad that our colleges have 
so readily accepted the situation and 
have opened their doors to the scientist 
as well as the philosopher. 

Let us remind our readers once more 
of our invitation concerning short ex- 
periences upon the question “ Does a col- 
lege education educate a person for prac- 
tical life? " 


RETROSPECTION. ; 


: MARGARET ISABEL COX. j 


I drifted with the ebb and flow, 


Life's barque sea-tossing to and fro, 
Now storm, now calm. Deep in my heart 
Were hid a dirge and song. Apart 
'Neath vassal-fetters passed I down, 

Yet knew it not. In vain a crown 

And rightful place I sought 'mong men. 
PHRENOLOGY I knew not then. 


I dreamed of being, living, life, 

I turned aside from earnest strife 

And waited for the even rest, 

The palm and song, ahd was unblest. 
In vain I fashioned life and planned 
What Self should be. In vain I scanned 
The future way and sought to know, 
To solve life's problem, ‘ Why 'tis so.” 


I faltered on thro' faith and fear, 
Unheeding all the sweetness near, 
Until I found one glad, glad day 

A strength for bondage, and a way 
That has led Self to rightful place 


"Mong other lives. 


I found the grace 


To will, to do, to live, to be; 
I found, I found—PHRENOLOGY. 


Unheeding all the sweetness near 

I faltered on thro’ faith and fear, 
Until I found, one glad, glad day 
A strength for bondage, and a way. 
That has led Self to rightful place. 
My other life I found thee gone. 
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* Perfection of character is the result only of great self-denial.” 


—————$9——————— 


WAITING FOR THE HARVEST. 


We sow the seed, 
We wait the meed, 
Reward untold, 
The harvest gold, 
The “ by-and-by "; 
Nor ask we why 
The waiting time 
Till harvest shine. 


Then Soul of mine, 
Why, why repine? 
Stay, stay thy tears; 
Cast all thy fears. 
Life's harvest-field 
Reward shall yield. 
Sow wisely, well; 
Let harvest tell. 
M. I. C. 


CE 


CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 


The ambition of men and women is 
so great at the present day that men 
need to take every opportunity and so 
utilize their power and ability that, in- 
stead of rushing from one occupation 
to another, they may conserve their 
energy and make the most out of their 
abilities along the right line of thought. 
It is with this object in view that we 
seek to enlighten people on the best 
methods for them to adopt in earning 
a livelihood or in using their talents 
aright. Some people do not need to 
earn a livelihood. Their fathers have 
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given them an inheritance, which makes 
it unnecessary for them to exert them- 
selves from a financial stand-point; 
nevertheless it is necessary for them to 
cultivate their talents so that they can 
develop their minds in as practical a 
way as though they were working for 
the dollars and cents. It is an im- 
perative duty for everyone to so utilize 
his abilities that he can, at anv mo- 
ment, support himself in an honor- 
able position if he wished to do so. 

The faculty of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology do their utmost to 
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help the students who come under 
their charge to have a right under- 
standing of Phrenology. l 

As we have already given in the May 
number, page 163, the topics to be in- 
troduced in the, Phrenological course, 
we need not repeat them here, but refer 
inquirers to that number. We will 
now give a few words of explanation 
about the different members of the fac- 
ulty, and the topics they will introduce. 

The president of the Institute, 
Charles Wesley Brandenburg, M.D., 
who is a graduate of 1889, will lecture 
on Hygiene, or the Laws of Health, as 
applied to Body and Brain ; Foods, and 
their chemical influence upon the body ; 
Exercise, and the effects of Narcotics 
and Stimulants on the human system ; 
also the health stimulus of each of the 
Phrenological organs. 

Dr. Brandenburg is a physician in 
New York City, and is a lecturer for 
the Eclectic College. This college re- 
cently raised over fifteen thousand dol- 
lars on behalf of a new building shortly 
to be erected in New York. 

Henry S. Drayton, M.D., LL.B., 
A.M., a long and valued friend to the 
science, who has been connected with 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for over 
thirty vears, is a graduate from the 
New York Medical University, and 
a lecturer for many scientific and med- 
ical societies, will lecture on the His- 
tory of Phrenology, Psycho-Physiol- 
ogy, ete. His lectures are thoroughly 
scientific and scholarly, and include 
the results of the latest investigations 
upon the subject of Cerebral Physiol- 
ogy. ete. 

Miss J. A. Fowler. daughter of L. 
N. Fowler, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenology. graduate 
of Woman’s Law Class of the New 
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York University, who assisted her fa- 
ther and Professor Sizer in their work 
and studied Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Brain Dissection at the Medical School 
for Women, London, will lecture on 
Phrenology in its various bearings. 
namely, its Theory and Practice, the 
Temperaments, Brain Dissection ac- 
cording to Dr. Gall, Choice of Pur- 
suits, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Mar- 
riage Adaptation, and Motor Centres, 
ete. 

D. M. Gardner, M.D., graduate of 


New York University, physician, pa- 


thologist, and medical professor, who 
was highly appreciated last year, will 
prepare students in Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, Brain Dissection, Insanity. His 
lectures will include Respiration, Cir- 
culation, Digestion, the Bony and Mus- 
cular Structure of the Body, the Brain 
and its Physiological Functions. His 
dissection of the brain will be interest- 
ing and instructive, and is a special 
feature of the course. 

Julius King, M.D., graduate of the 
Medical College. Cleveland, O., will 
give several special lectures on the Eve 
and Color-Blindness. These lectures 
are illustrated with models, ete., and 
tests are given among the students of 
their ability in detecting various shades 
and colors. 

The Rev. Thomas Alexander Hyde, 
B.A., teacher of elocution and voice 
culture in relation to public speaking, 
a graduate of Harvard College, the 
author of “ The Natural System of Elo- 
cution and Oratory,” etc, will give 
special instruetions in regard to the 
training of the voice for practical pur- 
poses in the lecturing field. 

Charles Shepard, M.D., of Brooklyn, 
will leeture on Diseases of the Brain. 
He has had considerable experieuce on 
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this subjeet, and bas devoted a life- 
time to the studv of health and hygiene. 

Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., of 
Montclair, author of “The Influence 
of Heredity on Christian Life," ** The 
Art of Living Alone." etc., who has 
always been highlv appreciated by the 
students, will lecture on Heredity and 
its various bearings. 

The Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, 
D.D., who has lectured for many years 
for the Institute, will take for his 
subject “The Essential Man and the 
Other Animal." 

Constantine F. McGuire, A.M., M.D., 
will lecture on “ Temperament in Rela- 
tion to Physical Culture,” ete. 

Dr. McGuire is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Phrenology and 
is a practicing physician in Brooklyn. 

PODER 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PRESS 
ON PHRENOLOGICAL LINES. 


From time to time we have pointed 
out that the press is being educated 
to support the views of Phrenologists, 
and the public is taking in with their 
daily breakfast many truisms that peo- 
ple laughed at years ago as being un- 
irue and impossible. In an editorial 
of one of the evening New York papers 
we recently read a striking proof of 
what we have from time to time ex- 
pressed in'our own pages, namely: 

* Your thoughts and conduct make 
your face." 

To cut the story short, Leonardo da 
Vinci painted his wonderful * Last 
Supper ? on the rear wall of a church 
in Milan. The artist sought to ex- 
prese the truest characteristies in his 
great painting. He studied for years 
to find the right type of men to repre- 
sent the originale. Eleven good dis- 
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ciples were first painted, and then a 
face to represent Christ was eagerly 
sought. At last he found a singer in 
the Milan Cathedral whom he found 
would answer his purpose. It was- 
beautiful in outline, and breathed the 
spirit of truth and loftý idealism.. 
The face of Judas, the traitor, was the 
last one which was yet unpainted. 

“ Some years after, when Da Vinci 
was passing through the jails and 
haunts of crime to find a face that 
would embody the hideous depravity 
and the utter baseness of a spirit that 
could betray the gentlest of men, he 
found his model in a prison cell im 
Rome. The face was not that of an 
old man, but vice, evil thoughts, evil 
living, gave it the stamp of sunken 
humanity. 'The model consented to 
sit for the painter, and after the work 
was done Da Vinci found, through an 
accident, that the young man who had 
posed for the face of Jesus was the same 
as he in the prison cell who had posed 
for the face of Judas. 

* A few years of evil living had done 
the work, and the change had been so. 
complete that even the painter him- 
self was unable to recognize his Jesus. 

* There are people ready to say that 
this was impossible, but other things in 
life tend to show how very human and 
natural our lives are.” 

The editorial continues: “Can you 
recognize a stream of pure spring 
water after it has run through the gut- 
ter of a city? Can you believe that 
the face twitching under the black 
mask as the hangman mounts the scaf- 
fold was once the face of a pretty 
voung child, loved by its mother. and 
seeming in every man's eye the perma- 
nence of innocence? 

“Each city magistrate, when he 
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climbs to his police-court seat, sees a 
row of unhappy women before him. 
They vary in age from twentv to sixty. 
Listlessly he sentences these women— 
sometimes for drunkenness, sometimes 
for ‘crimes’ in which the responsible 
criminal goes free. Would one of these 
miserable women be recognized by those 
who knew her when her face reflected 
a pure mind? Not one, except, per- 
haps, some mother whose eyes see 
through all the marks of a hard world 
and into the soul that cannot be de- 
stroyed. 

* Have you ever' seen a photograph 
of yourself when you were a child? 
Look again at the picture of your child- 
hood and look seriously. You will be 
a fortunate man or woman if you can 
look and not miss anything. Look 
carefully at the eyes and the mouth; 
study the expression. Do you find none 
of the frankness, freshness, truth, or 
other good qualities, missing ? 

“The woman who has devoted. her 
life to pleasure, to dismal or social van- 
ity, to eager pursuit of worthless ex- 
citement, looks bitterly in her glass as 
the years go by. The peace has gone, 
the youth has been replaced, not by 
calm, self-respecting age, but by bitter 
regret that stains all the expression, 
deadens the eyes, and makes the face 
look out at its owner as different from 
the girl of ten or fifteen years ago as 
is the face of Judas from that of Jesus 
in the great picture of Milan." 

The lesson that we can all learn from 
such a story is one that Phrenology is 
teaching all the time, namely, that the 
faculties of the mind are influenc- 
ing the organs of the brain, so that the 
small organs are increased in size and 
activity and the large ones lose their 
control by our actions and the direc- 
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tion that we allow our mind to take. 
Were our minds not plastic, and had 
we not the power within us to change 
and alter our characters from child- 
hood to manhood, were we like the 
solid rock upon which New York City 
is erected, which requires dynamite to 
remove it, then, indeed, we should be 
mere machines traversing the earth. 
But let us see to it that we make the 
right use of our talents, and have be- 
fore us the example of Jesus rather than 
that of Judas, for we may be sure that 
sooner or later our ideal wil show 
itself in our faces and in our heads 
there will be a change of development 
to correspond. 


A LESSON FOR MOTHERS. 


So many sad experiences have come 
before the public of late where life-long 
misery, disgrace, and even death have 
come to several young, beautiful girls, 
that the hour has arrived when warn- 
ing should be given in no uncertain 
way to mothers who do not guard their 
children from the pitfalls of social life. 
Catherine Leckie has recently written 
a very practical appeal to mothers, 
which we quote to show one side of the 
question of the liberty given to young 
American girls, and whose ideas accord 
with our own on such matters. She 
says: 

It seems preposterous to me that any 
woman who has come to that precious 
thing, motherhood, who does not know 
the world well enough to realize that 
her child must be protected. 

Girls of the United States are per- 
mitted more liberties than those of any 
other nation. It is right that they should 
be. No good can ever come to any hu- 
man being without freedom. But there 
is every reason why a mother should not 
permit her daughter liberties that in the 
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years to come are sure to mean sorrow 
and misery for her. 


This is very true, and mothers 
might be more to their daughters just 
at the most important juncture of their 
lives when they are forming acquaint- 
ances which will influence their entire 
future happiness and welfare. She 
continues: 

What sort of a mother is it who will 
permit her daughter to be out in the 
late hours of the night or early morn- 
ing? Girls want a happy time, and it is 
right that they should have it. The 
more happiness during the youthful 
days the greater the strength to bear 
the heavy burdens that come in later 
life. But no girl is happier for privi- 
leges which bring regret in her years of 
wisdom. 

In the beautiful star-lit nights of sum- 
mer whole households wish to put away 
sleep and enjoy the delicious hours. 
When families do this together, sitting 
on wide verandas or out under the trees, 
no harm can come to the daughters of 
the house. But a mother’s fondness 
should not be so selfish that, rather than 
deny her child a wish, she would permit 
her the freedom of driving, riding, walk- 
ing, or sailing late in the evening un- 
attended. 


MOTHERS SHOULD BE COM- 
PANIONS. 

We thoroughly believe that mothers 

should be companions to their daugh- 

ters and should hold the confidence of 


their children long after they have left | 


the school-room. If they would do 
this, the experience of the mother 
would be of service to the child, and 
there would be less recurrences of un- 
happy marriages and unhealthy court- 
ships and sad tragedies, as in the case 
of Walter Brooks and “ Dimple” Law- 
rence. The writer continues: 


Chaperones may seem un-American to 
the democratic women of our time. Let 
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these mothers do away with chaperones, 
if they do not like the term. Let them 
then be companions to their daughters. 
If more mothers would accompany their 
daughters on their pleasure trips, go 
with them on their little outings, make 
friends of their boy or young men 
friends, there would be less to regret in 
this beautiful old world that people are 
ever endeavoring to make sinful and 
ugly. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subsoribers. sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this headin 
must observe the following conditions: E 
photograph must be accompanted by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one gic- 
tng a front and the other a side view) must be 
good And recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PunENoLOGICAL Journac. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


666.—D. M. F., Princeton, N. J.—Your 
photograph indicates a manly character, 
one that is quite full of energy and am- 
bition. You must try and concentrate 
your mind a little more on & few im- 
portant lines of work, so that your work 
will tell when you are sixty years of 
age. Your faculties over your forehead 
are well developed, which indicate sci- 
entific ability and capacity to observe 
and see what is going on around you, to 
remember details, and to recognize 
forms and outlines, and to individualize 
everything in a clear and spontaneous 
way. You are broad in the outer temple 
of your eye, which indicates Order, 
method, system, and a good memory of 
figures, as well as capacity to reckon up 
quickly, to judge of profit and loss on 
materials, and could become a financial 
expert. You are very critical, from the 
boots you put on—which have to shine 
like a looking-glass—to the style of hat 
you wear, 

667.—C. T. P., Aberdeen, S. Dak.—The 
Vital-Mental Temperament predominates 
in you, and you show more than ordinary 
skill and ability in keeping up balance 
of power between body and mind. You 
do not run on so high a key as is the 
case with many, hence will last longer 
and will live more heathily than the ma- 
jority of voung men to-day. You can be 
where there is excitement and yet keep 
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control over your nervous system. You 
are in your element when you are tak- 
ing responsibilities and when you know 
that others place confidence in your 
word. You are not one to push yourself 
forward injudiciously, but are inclined 
to work steadily when you have any im- 
portant responsibility to fill. You look 
ahead and plan your work according to 
the results you wish to obtain, rather 
than imitate others. Yours is a good, 
all-round head that could excel in a 
practica] business along intellectual 
lines, but you will not care to be in a 
shipping department where you have to 
hurry and fly about and despatch orders. 
You can work quickly enough when you 
have to think a thing out, but you do 
not care to use your body or muscular 
system in a violent hurry; consequently 
you will be cool and collected when 
others are heated with excitement. 
Were you to study medicine you would 
enjoy the examination of various kinds 
of disease, and would take particular 
pains to note the changes that were tak- 
ing place in individual cases. 
. 668.—H. B. V., British Honduras.—This 
lad has a large head and rather a small 
neck, hence he must have all the out- 
door exercise that is possible while he 
is studying. He does not lack for brain 
power and will be able to make up any 
deficiency that he shows before ten 
years of age after that period, conse- 
quently his father must not worry about 
him, but give him time to grow and al- 
low him to build up a good constitution, 
for the latter is more essential during 
the next few years than close applica- 
tion to study. He has apparently large 
Causality and Comparison, and therefore 
will ask many questions about matters 
and things, and will be able to learn 
more froin the experience of others just 
now than from books. If his questions 
are properly answered he will be spared 
& great deal of unnecessary work and 
thought. He will do better as a pro- 
fessional man than in business, and it 
would be a good plan for him to make 
up his mind to take a good education. 
669.—J. H., Brooking, S. Dak.—The 
Motive Temperament expresses itself 
very strongly in your organization, and 
it will be difficult for anyone to tire you 
out. Your framework is solid, substan- 
tial, and you must have come from en- 
during stock. An in-door, sedentary life 
will not suit you, and therefore you 
must seek a position where you can mix 
with men and be out in the open air 
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knocking about most of the time. You 
have a practical intellect, could excel in 
scientific work, and would know how to 
superintend machinery or block out 
work for a large number of men. You 
possess energy, force, and spirit, which 
you have probably inherited from your 
father, and are ready for any new enter- 
prise. 

670.—R. B. T., British Honduras.—This 
young lady is going to grow into a fine 
woman. She has the physical capacity to 
go through and endure a good deal, and, 
if given time to develop her mentality, 
will be equal to practical scientific work. 
She will not care so much to philosophize 
about things as to be around when some- 
thing is going on, and to see people nt 
their work and to carry into execution 
the practical making of a thing, thus she 
will study nature and enjoy making col- 
lections of leaves, specimens of various 
kinds, or stamps, and had better begin at 
once to do this. She must also get into 
the habit of making her own things, 
such as cutting out a dress and trimming 
a hat, for her practical observation will 
help her in turning her abilities to a 
good account in these directions. In her 
studies of physiology she will take par- 
ticular note of the insertion and origin 
of every muscle. She had better make a 
study of mental science and learn the 
location of the organs. 


————e 
FROM ENGLAND. 


Norman Andrew Wakelin, England.— 
He is 8 remarkably fine, healthy child, 
is splendidly built; there is harmony be- 
tween his brain and physique, which 
must be maintained by a judicious diet 
and training on hygienie lines. ` 

He will make his presence felt by 
being exceedingly active, energetic, rest- 
less, and determined. You must coax 
him, not drive him, for he will often be 
very persistent and very mischievous 
through his curiosity to know the con- 
tents of any article. 

He will ply you with plenty of ques- 
tions when older, and not readily forget 
what he has seen or heard. 

He will be sharp, quick, and prompt in 
learning, observing, and grasping a dif- 
fieult problem, and wil make rapid 


headway in school work. 

When older he will be skilful in de- 
fending his character and interests, and 
manifest an intelleetual and aggressive 
character. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Quzstions or GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
eil be answered in this depariment. But one 
ton at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
propounded, sf correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 
Ir You Use 4 PSEUDONYM or lNwirLLS, 
wrie your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


EMBARRASSMENT AND BASHFUL- 
NESS. 


E. P. Y., Bellefontaine, O.—You ask, 
“What is the cause of, and how can a 
on overcome, embarrassment and 
hfulness?" In reply to this, we 
must point out that certain tempera- 
ments are more easily influenced than 
others, and as a rule you will find that 
a Vital Temperament suffers the most 
from bashfulness, when we understand 
the word as meaning a sensitiveness over 
the criticisms of others, especially over 
& physical defect, while embarrassment 
is generally most keenly felt through 
the Mental Temperament if a criticism 
is given concerning work that is done. 
The faculties that are influential in giv- 
ing bashfulness and embarrassment are 
as follows: 

Cautiousness is large, Hope small, Con- 
scientiousness large, Self-Esteem small, 
Amativeness large, circulation quick; 
hence the blood rushes quickly to the 
head and face, and the arteria] system 
is generally very active, when bashful- 
ness is noticeable. When & persons suf- 
fers from embarrassment he generally 
has a highly susceptible nature; in fact, 
his nervous system is very keenly 
marked. He has large Approbativeness, 
Causality, and Conscientiousness, and 
Veneration is exceptionally developed. 
You will readily see by this that he is 
sensitive to rebuke, is “ thin-skinned,” 
so to speak, and lacks Combativeness, 
Firmness, and Self-Esteem. 

G. G., Sioux Rapids, Ia.—In reply to 
your query concerning your mother, 
seventy-four years of age, who possesses 
a light complexion and a weight of 135 
pounds, we would suggest that you con- 
tinue to put & wet towel over Inhabi- 
tiveness and Philoprogenitiveness when 
she feels a strong inclination to go and 
find her old home which she left fifty to 
sixty years ago. If there is a numbness 
or partial paralysis, as you think, in the 
cerebellum, put on hot cloths until the 
numbness has passed away, or try hold- 
ing the hand over the back of the head, 
and draw the circulation from the an- 
terior part to the region that is affected. 
We think that massage applied to the 
head would benefit other organs, such 
as Memory, or Eventuality, and Secre- 
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tiveness and Cautiousness, which give 
suspiciousness and doubt as to the hon- 
esty of those around her. She has evi- 
dently a want of proper circulation, and 
can be much benefited by carrying out 
the above suggestions. 

W. T. H., Rosemont.—You ask, '* What 
developments are necessary to give the 
talent and disposition to spell accurate- 
ly, and observe that some, without much 
effort, learn to spell easily and correctly, 
are quick to notice mistakes in written 
words if letters are misplaced or omit- 
ted. Others find great difficulty in spell- 
ing simple words, even when giving close 
attention.” In reply, we find that per- 
sons who are unable to spell correctly 
generally have a deficiency of Form, 
Eventuality, and Continuity. Sometimes 
it is one organ that is lacking. such as 
Eventuality, in other cases it is a lack 
of memory of outlines, and the form of 
the word is not carried in the mind, 
while in still other cases it is simply a 
lack of application of mind, and the at- 
tention is not sufficiently placed upon 
the words that are being spelled. Per- 
sons who spell easily and without effort 
have generally large Eventuality, for 
whenever they see a word they remem- 
ber it again, while those who give great 
attention to spelling, and find a diffi- 
culty to recollect words they have spelled 
before, are generally poorly developed in 
the faculties that cluster around the 
centre of the forehead around the eyes. 


—————— 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 


The annual meeting was held on May 
7th. Mr. George Wilkins, F.F.P.I., Vice- 
President, occupied the chair. 

The meeting was well attended. The 
annual report was read by Mr. D. T. 
Elliott, which showed that every depart- 
ment of the Institute is in a healthy 
condition. The chairman, in a very able 
address, set forth the advantages of 
Phrenological knowledge, and insisted 
upon the importance of students striv- 
ing to become proficient before applying 
the principles of Phrenology in deline- 
ating character. 

He spoke of the advantages offered by 
the Fowler Institute in gaining a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the science of 
Phrenology. The address was a very 
thoughtful and practical one and greatly 
nppreciated by the meeting. 

At the close of the address, Mr. D. T. 
Elliott delincated the character of a 
French lady. 'The diploma and certifi- 
cates gained by the students at the 
January examination were now distrib- 
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uted by the chairman, with & few words 
of encouragement to each. 

Mr. H. Bosanquet, in receiving the 
diploma, in & few choice sentences ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to the 
teachers of the Institute for the profici- 
ency he had acquired in enabling him 
to earn the diploma of the Institute, 
which he would always highly value, as 
it was his ambition to be a credit to the 
Fowler. Institute and to Phrenology. 

Mr. W. H, Lindsey, Mr. F. Jarvis, Mrs. 
Bosanquet, and Mrs. Lewis each ex- 
pressed their pleasure in receiving the 
certificate. 

Mr. W. J. Williamson, Vice-President, 
in a very vigorous address urged the 
students and members of the Institute 
to be more enthusiastic and earnest for 
the progress of Phrenology by making 
their friends interested in the science 
and by showing its usefulness in the 
varied pursuits of life. Mr. D. T. Elliott 
here delineated a lady from the audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Elliott, in addressing the meeting, 
thanked the members for their help and 
appreciation of the work of the Insti- 
tute. The attendance at the public lect- 
ures has been very encouraging, and he 
hoped the same interest will be mani- 
fested next session, which commences in 
September. A hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded the chairman for his able 
address and conduct in the chair. 

The meeting throughout was a hearty 
one and greatly enjoyed by a large and 
appreciative audience. 


THE LADY PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


To the Fowler Institute, now Assembled 
—President, Officers, Members, and 
Friends: 

We send our hearty greetings from 
this side of the Aflantic to you all, and 
beg you not to think us presumptuous if 
we point out to you that although we 
are now in a young country when com- 
pared with, dear old England, yet the 
Institute we represent here is consider- 
ably older than the Fowler Institute. 
The American Institute of Phrenology 
was established by special charter in 
1866, and the Fowler Institute was or- 
ganized in 1890. 

It should be understood by all the 
members that through out coming to 
this country we have affiliated the Fow- 
ler Institute to the older institution, as 
it should be. We are none the less in- 
terested in the younger Institute, and 
you are drawn by a nearer bond of 
union to the parent society. 

The good work started by the pioneers 
in this country in 1832, and in 1836 in 
New York, was planted in good soil in 
England and is bearing excellent fruit. 
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The spring always reminds us of the 
seed growing time, and annual meetings 
always recall the starting-points in the 
growth of every society. We have to 
consider not only the seed, but the soil 
in which the seed is to be planted. If 
there is proper assimilation, the seed 
fructifies and the character of the plant 
develops. But when we consider the 


“quantity of seed that there is which 


never germinates, never assimilates, 
never fructifies, we are brought face to 
to face with the problem of human life 
and character. 'The apple and pear blos- 
soms that are blown off in May are like 
so many people who never come to ma- 
turity of thought, because they do not 
assimilate and have not the right kind 
of soil to bring them out. If we can 
grow an inch in character every year it 
is a great thing, but when persons are 
afflicted with miasma they sicken and 
die. In spiritual life it is the same. 
What becomes of the numerous appeals 
of anthems and Sunday-school efforts? 
In the spiritual growth, just the same as 
in the physical life and the plant life, 
God supplies a great abundance of seed 
to allow of some waste which is con- 
stantly going on. 

One would think in the Phrenological 
world that everyone should believe in 
Phrenological principles because of the 
abundance of its literature, the lectures 
delivered, the examinations made. The 
law of growth can only come in every- 
thing according to assimilation, and 
when that is slow, then progress is slow. 
In order to intensify assimilation we 
continue to work on Phrenological lines, 
and until every man, woman, and child 
knows how to assimilate himself to sur- 
roundings, and germinate from embry- 
onic conditions, so long must we work 
to teach the importance of child and 
adult character-growth. 

Our experience teaches us that the 
fresh evidences meet us every day of the 
truth of Phrenology. Recently we ex- 
amined Cary Smith, the designer of the 
Meteor, the Emperor of Germany’s new 
yacht. Nowhere is there a more sensi- 
tive, high-toned, ingenious mind. He is 
exquisite in organization, and is a man 
thoroughly capable of showing ingen- 
uity. 

We trust your interest will increase 
during the year and continue to multi- 
ply and that Phrenology may have her 
coronation day at your meeting in May. 

J. A. Fowler. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


In presenting an annual report it is 
always difficult to find something fresh 
to say; particularly in this case, when 
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the progress made is so satisfactory. 
For some years past we have been able 
to report upon the healthy condition of 
the Fowler Institute, and it is my pleas- 
ure to-night to tell you that the health 
of the Institute is still robust, and al- 
though in its youth, it bids fair to grow 
into & vigorous manhood. 

We are greatly encouraged by the in- 
erease of membership, the excellent at- 
tendance at the public lectures, and with 
the increase of students who are dili- 
gently applying themselves to the study 
of Phrenology and the kindred sciences. 

The signs of the times point to a splen- 
did future for Phrenology, and this In- 
stitute is helping to mould that future; 
therefore we are glad so many intelli- 
gent men and women are taking up the 
study with enthusiasm, with the purpose 
of propagating its principles and prac- 
tical utility. 

At the examination in July, 1901, the 
diploma of the Institute was awarded to 
Mrs. M. Willis, Mr. W. Babcock Swift of 
America, Mr. G. Wilkins, and Mr. J. T. 
Hitchcock; and the certificate of the in- 
stitute to Mrs. Wedlake, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
G. Hughes, Mr. F. Parker Wood, Mr. A. 
McBride, and Mr. John Asals. 

At the examination in January, 1902, 
the diploma was gained by Dr. Mary 
Adams of Ohio and Mr. H. Bosanquet, 
and the certificate of the Institute by 
Mr. D. C. Griffiths, Mr. W. H. Lindsey, 
Mr. F. Jarvis, Miss A. Morley, Mrs. E. 
Bosanquet. and Mrs. Lewis. 

During the twelfth session fourteen 
meetings have been held, and papers read 
and lectures given by Mr. D. T. Elliott 
on “Some Phrenological Problems Con- 
sidered "; Mr. T. Timson, " The Phre- 
nology of Dr. Gall"; Mr. D. T. Elliott, 
“Some Phases of Character"; Rev. F. 
W. Wilkinson, “ Faculties Necessary for 
Success "; Mr. James Webb, ‘‘ Modern 
Physiological Research "; Mr. D. T. El- 
liott. “ The Basis of Character Read- 
ing": Miss L. Hendin, “Intuitive and 
Scientific Character Reading”; Mr. D. 


T. Elliott, “ Phrenology and Temper- 
ance"; Mr. G. Wilkins, “ Self-Regula- 


tion”; Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker, “ Nor- 
mal and Abnormal Faces"; Mr. C. P. 
Stanley, ‘‘ Psychology and Phrenology ”; 
Mr. D. T. Elliott, "Sketches of Repre- 
sentative Men"; Mr. J. B. Eland, “ The 
Balance of Power"; Miss S. Dexter, 
“Mentally Deficient Children." 

We are very grateful to those members 
and friends who have so ably helped us 
by their lectures during the past session. 
The attendance at these lectures has 
been very gratifying, showing, as they 
do, an undiminished interest in the prin- 
ciples and propagation of Phrenological 
knowledge. 

During the year many of our Fellows 
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and Associates have been actively en- 
gaged in Phrenological work. Mr. D. T. 
Elliott has attended several bazaars and 
lectured before various societies, and has 
been well received. We are confirmed in 
our belief that with the advance of the 
century, and the progress of Physiologi- 
cal Research, Phrenology will be more 
generally accepted and that its utility 
will be more apparent to the education- 
alist, the social reformer, and to all who 
take an active interest in the general 
welfare of humanity. 

In reviewing the work of the Institute 
during the past year we are greatly en- 
couraged by the measure of success at- 
tained, but we must not be too easily 
satisfied, but, rather, aim after greater 
things. 

Much more may be accomplished if 
our fellows, associates, and members 
will unitedly work in advancing the in- 
terests of this Institute, and in spread- 
ing & knowledge of the science among 
their friends and associates. 

We hope to have your co-operation in 
the future as in the past. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. l 


Charles W. Brandenburg, M.D., Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, has just returned from the Medi- 
cal Convention at Milwaukee, Wis., and 
had a very pleasant visit with Professor 
J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago. 

D. T. Elliott is busily engaged at The 
Fowler Institute, London. 

E. A. Bradley is doing good work in 
Cologne, Minn. 

Joseph H. Thomas, member of Class 
1889, American Institute of Phrenology, 
is doing a nice business in Massillon and 
Canton, O., in “ parlor talks," class work, 
and personal examinations before clubs, 
lodges, and families. 

George Markley 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. W. and A. M. Rutter continue giv- 
ing examinations in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Ira L. Guilford is located in Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Dr. Gifford is at Kokomo, Ind. 

Ira W. Ely is in Des Moines, Ia. 

J. M. Fitzgerald is located in new 
quarters at 126 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 

William E. Youngquist, of '91, sailed 
for Sweden in June. 

Otto Hatry continues to give examina- 
tions in Pittsburg. Pa. 

Professor Haddock is stcadily at work 
in San Francisco. 

J. T. Walton Clinton, A.F.P.L, Lon- 
don, is at 129 Bordesley Green, Small 
Heath, Birmingham. 

Professor Timson, 


is stil located in 


M.F.PI. is at 3 
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Museum Square, New Walk, Leicester, 
ng. 
Professor J. Millott Severn, F.B.P.S8., 
is at 3 Church Place, Brighton, England. 
G. H. J. Dutton, F.B.P.S., is at 43 and 
45 Lumley Road, Skegness, Eng. 


——M———9————— 
PRIZES. 


No. 1.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—is offered for the best Phrenological 
story of about 2,000 words. 

No. 2.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—is offered for ten subscriptions of $1 
—or six shillings—each for the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

No. 3.—A year’s free subscription to 
the PRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be given 
to anyone who will send us two new 
subscriptions of $i—or six shillings— 
each. 

No. 4.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—for the best article on “ Phrenology: 
& Department of Medical Study." 

Prizes close November 1st. 

We trust that a large number of our 
readers will compete. 


— em 


FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES, 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1851. 


Phrenological Cabinet. 

Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau Street, 
New York, contains busts and casts from 
the heads of the most distinguished men 
that ever lived; also skulls, human and 
animal, from all quarters of the globe, 
including Egyptian mummies, pirates, 
Tobbers, murderers, and thieves; also 
numerous paintings and drawings of cel- 
ebrated individuals, living and dead, and 
is always free to visitors. 


Professional Examinations, 

With written and verbal descriptions of 
character, given when desired, including 
directions as to the most suitable occu- 
pations, the selection of partners in busi- 
ness, congenial companions for life, ete., 
ete, all of which will be found highly 
useful and interesting. 

These mental portraits are becoming 
almost as common and indispensable as 
& daguerreotype of the outer man, while 
as a guide to self-improvement and suc- 
cess in life they are invaluable, 

Strangers and citizens will find the 
Phrenological Museum an agreeable place 
to visit, as it contains many rare curiosi- 
ties. Phrenological Examinations, with 
Charts, will be made at all hours, when 
desired. Written descriptions of charac- 
ter promptly prepared. Our office is in 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau Street, near 
City Hall Park. 

Fowler & Wells, 
Phrenologists and Publishers. 
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WHAT MADE SHAKESPEARE, 


Carnegie’s view that “ hard work made 
Shakespeare the greatest dramatic gen- 
ius” is absurd. The finest poetic im- 
agination of modern literature,.which is 
the foundation of the supreme and uni- 
versal excellence of Shakespeare, was not 
obtained by “hard work;" it was a 
beautiful gift from God. It would be 
quite as reasonable to say that “ hard 
work ” made Homer the greatest poet of 
antiquity. The truth is that Shakespeare 
probably gave more * hard work” to his 
duties as an actor and a theatrical man- 
ager than he ever did to his plays. He 
wrote with extraordinary rapidity and 
often at a kind of fever heat, as did By- 
ron and Shelley and Keats. Shakespeare 
was sometimes called upon by his man- 
ager or his company on brief notice to 
excise passages, rewrite passages, and 
supply entirely new matter. Such facil- 
ity of mind is the gift of great natural 
powers, and cannot be created by “ hard 
work.”—" Portland Oregonian.” 


————9—————— 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We have articles for future numbers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, on 
“The Right Use of Our Faculties.” 


“ Miss Stone and Her Captivity.” 
“Is there a Nascent State?” 


“College Education and Business 
Life,” or “ Does a College Education 
Educate?” Various views upon the 


above subjects. 

“Science and Invention," including 
references to Lord Kelvin, Franklin, 
Edison, Professor Pupin, Alberto Santos- 
Dumont, Dr. Loeb. 

* Among Our Colleges," Professor But- 
ler, of Columbia, Miss Woolley, of Mount 
Holyoke College, etc. 

“The effect of Music upon Animals.” 

* Football and Baseball Playing." 

“What Old Age has Accomplished,” 

* A Report upon Color Vision." 

* The Women of Batavia who are Vege- 
tarians, and Why They are Trained 
Athletes." 

* Ahead-of-Date Hospital." 

* The Latest Machine for Telling You 
What You are Fitted to Do in the 
World." 

* Industry." 

Reviews of Tolstoi's latest book, ' What 
js Religion?” *'Lefters from Egypt and 
Palestine," by Dr. Maltie D. Babcock. 


——— MMMM 


“Good Housekeeping " — Springfield, 
Mass.—contains an article on "New 
Housekeeping in Germany," in the June 
issue, by Mary Esther Trueblood. 
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FOWLER &.WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros» 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


* 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PruRENOLOCICAL 
JOURNAL AMD PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTA GE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of -office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and fall address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this y wav maly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
And our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
given. 


EXCHANGES. 


“Arena” for July has a long and in- 
teresting contents-table, and opens with 
a symposium on “ Why Am I Opposed to 
Imperialism?” the contributors being 
George McA. Miller, Ph.D.; Professor 
Thomas E. Will, A.M.; Bolton Hall and 
Ernest Crosby. 

“The American Monthly,” or “ Review 
of Reviews.”—This is a richly illustrated 
issue. Portraits of Mr. John Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America; King Alfonso of Spain, M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, Lord Kelvin, Mark 
Twain, Andrew Carnegie, Thomas Dick- 
son, William D. Howells, the late Bret 
Harte. and the late Frank R. Stockton 
are given, with some interesting notes on 
their work up to date. 

“The Literary Digest” contains an 
article on * The Value of Human Life," 
“The Late and the Present Presidents of 
Princeton," * Governor Taft," and “ The 
Pope.” 
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“The Pacific Medical Journal "—San 
Francisco.—Its opening original article is 
by Frank L. Adams, M.D., of Oakland, 
CaL, who has written a paper on “ Hy- 
drotherapy in Typhoid Fever," which is 
the systematic use of water as a curative 
agent. The article is comprehensive. 

“The Naturopath "—New York.—This 
is & magazine for health, formerly “ The 
Kneipp Water-Cure Monthly." Ita size is 
now reduced to about the proportions of 
the ordinary magazine. The physical 
culture department is by William James 
Crombie, physical training director of 
the Y. M. C. A,, Easton, Pa. He writes & 
paper upon “ The Demands of Nature." 

"'The Canadian Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal"—Canada.—" Diseased Cod-fish" is 
the title of an article by W. A. Munn, 
and gives some excellent advice concern- 
ing the matter. 

“The Concert-Goer "—New York—con- 
tains a frontispicture of Mr. F. H. Shep- 
&rd, and a full programme of last year's 
work is given. 

“The Housekeeper " — Minneapolis— 
keeps up its popularity in its various 
departments of household and scientific 
reading. 

“The Family Doctor,” in a recent 
number, contains an article on “ Dyspep- 
sia," and some other equally interesting 
topies on health and disease. It men- 
tions the pernicious habit of rending in 
bed. 

"'The Hahnemannian Advocate "—Chi- 
cago.—Its opening article is upon “ The 
Use of Arnica,” by J. T. Kent. More 
knowledge by the average housewife 
would be of practical service. 

“ Wings "—London-—has a prontispiece 
of Folkestone, where the summer sehool 
of the W. T. A. U. will be held. The 
visit of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster is reported, 
when she spoke at the house of the presi- 
dent of the Union, Mrs. Eliot Yorke. 
Mrs. Foster was on her way to St. Peters- 
burg, and gave a very stirring, practical 
address. An article on the subject 
“Should Women be Employed as Bar- 
Maids ?" is a practical denunciation of 
this habit or practiee in England, 
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"Le Progrés Médical" — Paris — has 


been received, and contains some inter- 
esting matter upon “ L'Appendicite," by 
Lucien Piqué, and other equally valuable 
contributions. 

“Good Health "—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
contains an article on “ The School-girls’ 
Summer Vacation,” by Cecily Buscall. 
The article is illustrated, and shows va- 
rious ways that girls can adopt for keep- 
ing up their health in the summer. Dr. 
Kellogg has an article on “Sleep Pro- 
ducers,” which will benefit many people 
troubled with insomnia. 

" Lippincott's Magazine" — Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—has nn article on “ What the 
Atmosphere is Made Of," by Charles Mor- 
ris. “The Diplomacy of a Mother-in- 
Law," by Caroline Lockhart, is a humor- 
ous story of how her husband was cured 
of parsimony, which it would not hurt 
&ny husband to read who was similarly 
afflicted. 

“Connecticut School Journal ”’—Meri- 
den, Conn.—has an interesting article on 
"Punishment of Children," which pa- 
rents and teachers should read and di- 
gest, and a “Gymnastic Story," which 
explains how children can be made to 
do many interesting exercises in a novel 
manner. The article on “ Perseverance,” 
of May 22d, is a fine illustration of the 
organ of Firmness. 

* Findley Courier "—Ohio—contains lo- 
cal and State news, and is a daily and 
semi-weekly paper. Is broad in its prin- 
ciples. 

" Canadian Statesman "—Bowmanville, 
Ontario—contains epitomized news that 
js easily read. 

“American Bee Journal.”—The sub- 
scription price of this journal is $1 a 
year, in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 50 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

We have also received “Current His- 
tory," “ The Living Age,” “ The Business 
World," “The Journal's Education,” 
“The Medical and Legal Journal,” * The 
Bookman,” “ The Georgia Eclectic Medi- 
cal Journal,” “ Mind," “The Metaphysi- 
cal Magazine," “ The Journal of Hygeio- 
therapy," “Light of Reason,” “ The 
Dook-keeper," “ Chat,” among other jour- 
nals. 

“Good Housekeeping ” — Springfield, 
Mass.—has a very interesting article on 
“College and Home Life,” by Janet A. 
Marks. One timely article is on “ Drink 
More Water," by George Thomas Palmer. 
It introduces us to the fact—which we 
should al! remember—that the human 
body needs more water, and, when we 
have learned that important lesson, we 
have gone a long way to establish our 
general health. 
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PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


"I received the Student's Set, sent to 
Worcester, Mass., last winter, and enjoy 
the same much. It is well worth the 
cost. This study opens up such a won- 
derful field for thought and reflection. 
The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL at least, if 
not the entire Student's Set, should be 
in every home of the land—not those of 
one nation, but of all. 

“In a sojourn for a number of years 
among the Indians and half-breeds in 
the ‘Far North of Canada,’ we could see 
the ill-effects of the people living so con- 
trary to all the rules and regulations of 
Nature. 

“H. H. L., Farmingdale, S. Dak.” 

* I am more than pleased in your new 
way of illustrating character-reading in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

“J. H. T., Navarre, 0.” 

“ Enclosed find money-order for $1 for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for one 
year. I enclose stamp, for which please 
send me two or three prospectuses of 
O. S. Fowler's * Science of Human Life. 
It is a great work, and is just the book 
that the world needs to thoroughly un- 
derstand and put in practice. 

"I. G. M., Pa.” 

“I feel sadly lost without the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. In fact, I can't get 
along right without it. Kindly send it 
for May and June. 

“G. M., Pittsburg, Pa." 

“Psychic and Occult Views and Re- 
views," in n review, says: “There is 
nn inerease in the number of students 
of the science of Phrenology. The 
value of & practical application of this 
science to the various professions and 
callings of life are considered in nu- 
merous short arguments written by the 
graduates of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. Other articles by the edi- 
tor, Miss Jessie A. Fowler, and a selected 
list of contributors, complete a most ex- 
cellent number." 


———9————— 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE NEW 
THOGUHT. 


“The outlook for Phrenology is a 
most encouraging one," says Rev. F. W. 
Wilkinson, in the Phrenological Annual, 
"even though its adherents do not in- 
crease nt the same rapid pace as do 
those of the New Thought. Never was 
there so much interest displayed in the 
study of human nature as to-day, which 
is evidenced by the space and attention 
given to the delineation of character in 
one form or another in current news- 
papers and periodicals." 
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As to the relation between Phrenology 
and the New Thought, Mr. Wilkinson 
Says: 

“It seems strange that the New 
Thought adherents are advancing by 
leaps and bounds, and yet Phrenologists, 
as a body, do not seem to realize that 
psychologists are simply building on the 
foundations laid by the founders of 
Phrenology. Take away the fundament- 
al principle that the brain is the organ 
of the mind, and the psychologists have 
no foundation for their theories and sci- 
ence; but with this postulate as a basic 
truth they build, and the structure is by 
no means a mean one. Phrenology is 
bound, in the future, to become the basis 
of mental philosophy, and the men who 
have made their mark in the past fifty 
years in that fascinating and tantaliz- 
ing study, Mental Philosophy, or Meta- 
physics, have been very largely indebted 
to their knowledge of Phrenological 
principles for their success. That this 
will be more so in the future there is 
no doubt. We can afford to wait for the 
true recognition of Phrenology, for the 
practical application of its principles to 
all phases of human life, and all pro- 
fessions, but while waiting we can hail 
with gladness every indication of the 
good time coming.’” 

“The Temptation of Joseph.” By Rev. 
J. F. Flint. Fifth edition. Price, $1. 
“I like the book. I am particularly glad 
to see Dr. Pomeroy’s introduction. I like 
the vivid picturing and strong language 
of your book very much.”—E. R. Shep- 
herd, author of “ True Manhood.” 

“The best thing in the book is the sec- 
ond part, which gives a pen-picture of 
“The Right Maiden to Marry.”’—-The 
“ Pioneer,” London, England. 

“The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., 
M.D.” By Mary F. Eastman, 12mo. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. This work, prepared 
at the desire of and with the co-operation 
of Mrs. Dio Lewis, has just been pub- 
lished. 

“A Diary of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and Handbook of Military In- 


formation.” By George J. Manson. 
Price, 15 cents. 
“The Conversion of St. Paul.” In 


three parts. 1. Its relation to unbelief; 
2. Its false uses and true; 3. Its relation 
to the Church. By George Jarvis Greer, 
D.D. 12mo, 82 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

"Forward Forever.” A response to 
Lord Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After,” "Heaven on Earth," and 


other poems. By William J. Shaw, the 
poet hermit. 18mo, 34 pages. Price, 25 
cents. 


"A Manual of Mental Science.” By 
Jessie A. Fowler. This book does not 
deal with what is known as metaphys- 
ical healing, but is simply a book on the 
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very important subject of child training. 
The author is the daughter of L. N. Fow- 
ler, the well-known Phrenologist, and is 
eminently qualified to write a book like 
the one in hand. It is plain, thorough, 
scientific. The title-page tells us that it 
is “a manual for teachers and students." 
Parents might read it with profit as well. 
Everyone who has to do with the train- 
ing of child-life should make a careful 
study of this handsome volume of 250 
pages. It is very fully illustrated with 
pictures describing the different parts of 
the text. Whoever applies this instruc- 
tion here given will make a greater suc- 
cess in educating the child than would 
folow without such study and applica- 
tion. Price, $1. Published by Fowler & 
Wells Company, 27 East Twenty-first 
Street, New York.—J. F. Packard. 


A new and revised edition of the 
Fowlers' Chart is now on the press. 
This chart is being used in large quanti- 
ties by several of the leading Phrenolo- 
gists, and, when they become acquainted 
with it, they find it is much more satis- 
factory to the subject whose chart is 
marked 25 cents. 

“ How to be Successful on the Road as 
a Commercial Traveler. ^ By an Old 
Drummer. 16mo, 96 pages. Price, 20 
cents. 

“ Masterpieces ": Pope, Æsop, Milton, 
Coleridge, and Goldsmith, with notes and 
illustrations. 12mo, 325 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.25. 

* ZEsop's Fables." 12mo, 72 pages. 70 
excellent illustrations. Price, 25 cents. - 

“Editorials and Other Waifs.” By L. 
Fidelia Wooley Gillette. 18mo, 59 pages. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

* Where Is My Dog? or, Is Man Alone 
Immortal?" By Rev. Charles J. Adams. 
12mo. Price, $1. The author is a well- 
known Episcopal clergyman. In his work 
the paralellism between the character of 
man and the lower animals is shown in 
& wonderfully attractive manner, and the 
work is a very striking representation 
of the question. 

* A Home for All; or, the Gravel Wall 
and Octagon Mode of Building.” New, 
cheap. convenient, superior, and adapted 
to rich and poor. 12mo, 129 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1. 

“Instruction in Shorthand.” A practi- 
cal plan, consisting of twenty lessons, 
for use in public schools and by teachers 
of the art. Price, $1. 

“Why Shorthand Is Difficult to Read.” 
12mo, 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. Short- 
hand: writers, teachers, and students will 
find this suggesting and useful, and all 
interested in the subject should read it. 

“Serial Lessons in Isaac Pitman 
Phonography.” A course of shorthand 
lessons in which the principles of the 
system are presented separately in a log- 
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ical sense, with accompanying exercises 
for practice, being & complete self-in- 
structor. Intended also for use in classes 
as a teacher's text-book, as well as for 
the individual student. By W. L. Mason. 
Small octavo, 48 charts, fastened in 
cover. Price, $1. 

“The Commercial Dictation Book." 
For stenographers and typewriter oper- 
ators, By W. L. Mason. 104 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 

“ How to Succeed as a Stenographer or 
a Typewriter.” Quiet hints and gentle 
advice by one who “ has been there." By 
Arthur M. Baker. 12mo, 71 pages. Price, 
50 cents. 

Chart of Comparative Phonography, 
showing and com ng the principal 
features in the leading systems. By AI- 
fred Andrews. 15x20 inches. Price, 15 
cents, 

“Shorthand and Typewriting,” em- 
bracing shorthand history, suggestions 
to amanuensis, typewriting in all its de- 
tails, ete. By Dugal McKilloh. 120 pages. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

“ Accidents and Emergencies; a Guide 
Containing Directions for the Treatment 
in Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, Ruptures, Dis- 


A New Phrenological Game ! 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY, 


This introduces Pbrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 


'hrenelogy, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
lo those not familiar with thesubject. Thesampleshowrn 
above will give ati idea of it, but some pew aud novel 
features have been added to the methods of ptas ing, 
Sent by mall, postpaid, on receipt of price,only 24 cents. 
Address 
FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N.FOWLER& CO. 

Publishers, Publishers, 
SEW YORK. Loudon, E. C. 
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locations, Burns and Scalds, Bites of Mad 
Dogs, Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sunstrokes, 
Drowning, etc." By Alfred Smee, with 
notes and additions by R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Thirty-two illustrations. New and re- 
vised edition. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“The Model Potato: An E ition of 
the Proper Cultivation and Mode of Cook- 
ing, the Result of Twenty Years' Investi- 
gation and Experiment.” By John Mc- 
Larin, M.D., edited with annotations by 
R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 30 cents. Con- 
tains new and somewhat radical ideas on 
this subject, worthy the attention of all. 

“Fruits and Farinacea, the Proper 
Food of Man: Being an Attempt to Prove 
by History, Anatomy, Physiology and 
Chemistry that the Original, Natural and 
Best Diet of Man is Derived from the 
Vegetable Kingdom.” By John Smith, 
With notes and illustrations by R. T 
Trall, M.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

* How to Raise Fruits: a Handbook, 
being a Guide to the Cultivation and 
Management of Fruit Trees, and of 


Grapes and Small Fruits, with Descrip- 
tions of the Best and Most Popular Va- 
rieties.” 

Cloth, $1. 


Tllustrated. By T. Gregg. 
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Over 500,000 copies of this Book have been sold, and 
the last Edition is better than ever. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF=INS I. RUCTOR 
Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 


å Complete Handbook ror the People. With over One Hundred New Illustrations, 
tnoluding a Chart for the Use of Practical Phrenologisis. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 199 pp. 
BY THE 
RENOWNED PHRENOLOGIST, 


PROFS. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete mstruce 
tions How to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs, and 
explaining and illustrating each one separately ; the Author here lays down 
the rules employed by him in his professional work for nearly 6o years. 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, 
joyous, happy and trustwortny people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments ia 
social and business life. 


Cloth, $1. 4s English. 


Send for a copy at once, study the people you see, and also your own character. 


New York: London : 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO, 


Ask for complete Catalogue and Prospectus, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bishop White. Top 
head high. Moral and Intel- 


lectual organs very large. 


F htosophar, Massive 
forehead. ery strong Tea- 
soning powers and memory. 


King Bomba, the brutal 
t., A coarse nature, 

ead large at the base. 
ondes greatly predominat- 


Rev. Dr. Bund, Head 
sarrowandhigh. Propensities 
noderate. Moral organs and 
itellect predominating. 


Morris, 
scnolar and statesman, Ob- 
Serving organs very large. 
Lower part of forehead promi- 
pen. A practical, scholarly 
ad and c ter. 
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Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno. the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr.Oberlin. 4. Phillip 1I, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak ints of 
character and disposition, showing clearly ín 
each case what to cultivate and whatto restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of 
their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Lelsure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers, 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral 
and intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also 
how to deal with the delicate, tender, and preco- 
cious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 

In every examination the quality of the brain, 
the strength of the constitution, the disposition, 
natural tendencies, and capabilities will be de- 
seribed. 

Also a full description of the complexion, tem- 
perament, height, weight, features of face. and 
shape of head of the lady or gentleman best 
adapted in marriage to the person examined. 


Sullivan, An Irish pugi- 
list. Head very broad. Ani 
mal nature strong. Moral 
orgaus moderate. Contrast 
to Bishop White. 


Idiot. 
especiall 
forehead, in the region 
intellect. 


Very smal) head 


Brutal Clown. The 


animal propensities st 1 
Top head iow. X 
deficient. 


Indian. Forehead ant 
top head small and con 
tracted. Base of brain 
and large. 


Speculative Thinker. 
ing organs, in upper 
large 


of forehead, 


tive organs, across 


the brow, deficient. 


not sbarp 


deficient ín the 
of 


narrow, and 


broat 
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Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof, Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem. 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers.in-.law, divorce, marriage ot 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents, 


CuHoice,or Occupation, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 


Are they well mated? 


OY ONE As oone sora. GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ** Finding a Mate” and "Keeping a Mate ” the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations, By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 34 East 22d Street, New York. 


For Health, Strength, Vitality 


“HEALTH” 


A High Class Illustrated Monthly devoted 
to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


“IT TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW." 


On the staff of * HEALTH " are found the most brilliant writers and anthori- 
tles on the subject of Preservation and Restoration of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by natural methods, absolutely without drugs. 

Editor PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.; Associate Editor M. L. HOLBROOK, 
M. D.; Editor Physical Culture Department, PROF. P. VON. BOECKMANN; Home 
Department, HARRIET HEMIUP VAN CLEVE. 


Among its brilliant staff of contributors may be cited the following names, which 
are, in themselves a guarantee of literary excellence: 


Countess de Chavanne Alice B, Stockham, M. D. A. B. Jamison M. D. 
Henry Wood, Esq, Robert Walter, M. D. James Ravenscroft 
Edgar G. Bradford Albert Chavannes Susanna W. Dodds, M. D. 
Mrs, Hester M. Poole. Ellen Goodell 8mith, M. D. Lorena Osborne Hunt 
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"Men and Women Differ in Character 


Asthey doin looks and temperament. No two alike, all have peculiarities which you should understand at once; 
and IF YOU WANT SOMETHING that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable 


for a copy of 


«Heads and Faces; bou to Study Shem.” 


A new Manual of Character Readin 
nological office of Fowler & Wells 
Journai, The authors know what they are neou 
vely to the reading of character, and he here. lays 


for the people, by PROF, NELSON SIZER, the Examiner in the Ph.e- 
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Address THE WRITER'S LITERARY BUREAU 
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We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible.- If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason pete 
soma] examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
greohs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner, The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and seád your name 
and address. Also your age and color of hair and eyes. 
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BEE, the best paper 
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or transient, Electric Elevator, Sanitary Toilets, Enam- 
eled Bath-tubs, Tarkish, Electric, and Roman Baths con» 
nected with the Hotel, at speci«l rates to guests, Estab- 
lished 30 years and just renovated throughout. 

Raie $1 to $4 per day, $10 to $30 per week according te room. 
Sept. 1, 1900 


A trial subscription 
to THE MODERN 
FARMER AND Busy 
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DIET versus DRUGS 


Be Your Own Doctor. Throw Physic to the 
Dogs. Give Nature a chance. Read '' DIET 
versus DRUGS,” and master perfect health 
through a proper diet. A complete list of 
beanty. health, mind, and youth renewing 
foods, foods which promote the highest physical 
and mental vitality and foods which conquer 
premature ageing, dyspepsia, constipation, 
obesity, thinuess, irritability, and troubles of 
sex. liver, and heart. With two essays on diet 
for 25 cts. (stamps taken). With eight essays 
on diet for a dollar bill. 


Address SOPHIE LEPPEL, 26 Clorelly Man- 
sions, Gray's Inn Road, W. C., 


Lon don. , England. 
Authors 
Seeking 


Manuscripts suitable for is- 
suing in volume form required 
by an established house,liberal 


terms; prompt, straightfor- 
A ward treatment. Address 
i “BOOKS,” 141, Herald St. 
Publisher $^ 141, Hera 


The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday, at 3 
Park Street, Boston, devoted to the interests of women 


EDITORS 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE 


SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial " y $1.50 
Three months on trial +25 
Per Annum . . E 2.50 
Six Months . . 1.25 


Single copies " i 
Sampie copies of the 
application. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL free on 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’ — Clara Barton, 

"itis an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity." — Mary A. Livermore, 

“Itis tbe most reliable and extensive source of In- 
formation regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. 1t lg the oldest 
of the women's papers now In existence, and has bulit 
up for itself a soild and unblemished reputation.” 

—Jutia Ward Howe. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
3 Park Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNNY HOURS. zy. Price 830 
per year. Our offers will surprise you. Sample 
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DBLSARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
»" TEE dy Bv CARRICA LA FAVRE. 


| New revised and enlarged edition 
contains the princtples af Delsartism, 
with Illustrated Lessons 


ON 


How to Dress, 
plow to Walk, 
How to Breathe, 
How to Rest, 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


Ladies and others will find this 
the most delightful system of cul 
ture, giving grace, with both physi- 
cal and mental vigor, adapted for 
personal use or in clubs or classes. 
n.r. This is the most popular work on 
i E. the subject. 
19 LESSONS IN HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 

Price 25 Cents, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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All our readers and friends who are interested in the 
Study of Character and the modern advanced thought con- 
nected with scientific discoveries, should not hesitate to 
secure a training that will give them the capacity to double 
their usefulness and open the way to increase their influ- 
ence among their fellows. 

The curriculum adopted in the Institute is the fecit 
of a careful study of the needs of prospective students (a) 
forthose about to enter the lecture field; (b) for business pur- 
poses; (c) for men and women engaged in the professions. 

The subjects embrace: (1) The Principles of 
Phrenology. or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind; (2) General Anthropology. or the study of man in 
his entirety ; (3) The Principles of Physiology, or an ex- 
planation of the functions of the body ; (4) The Principles 
of Anatomy which treat of the structure of the body; (5) 
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or the subject of health and hints on how to obtain. it; 
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dencies ; (9) The Principles of Ethnology, which introduce 
us to our fellow men; (10) The Principles of Oratory, or 
the art of speaking correctly. 

The above classification of subjects includes: The 
Temperaments; Brain Dissection ; the Objections and tHe 
Proofs of Phrenology; the Old and New Methods of 
Studying Phrenology ; the Choice of Pursuits ; Adaptation 
in Marriage; Psycho-Physiology ; Brain Disorders ; The 
History of Phrenology up to date ; the Study of the Faces 
and National Characteristics, and the Practical Art of Ex- 
amining the Head from Living Subjects, Skulls, Casta, ete, 

What we recommend for students to do is: 

1. Take a private examination of character or one 
from photographs. 

2. Register for the course of instruction. 

8. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 

5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 

6. Make a wise gelection of textbooks. 


The outlay of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the 


subject. 


No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers 


the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student, 
Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 
For terms and particulars apply to 
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Making the Mind King. 
MEN OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION.— No. II. 


From PERSONAL OBSERVATION. 


America has once more been favored 
with a visit from Lord Kelvin, the 
“Father of ocean cables” and the 
“head of the Masters of Practical Sci- 
ence.” He has seen as a matter of 
fact electricity grow from a plaything 
into the most important commercial 
factor in the world’s work. He has 
also played a very important part in 
the development not only of electricity, 
but of other practical scientific inven- 
tions. He has seen the telegraph, the 
dynamo, the telephone, the electric 
light, the phonograph, in fact all of the 
modern inventions take their place in 
every-day use. In his knowledge of 
piya alone no one can equal him. 

veryone admits that he is the great- 
est living physicist. His decision on 
all questions relating to this subject is 
fnal It is interesting to recall what 
he has said respecting the science of 
the future, for he is the “ Court of last 
resort in Science." He thinks that the 
wireless telegraph will be perfected; 
that messages will speed across the 
seas without wires; that communica- 
tion may be established with the other 
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planets; that electricity will be brought 
from Niagara to turn wheels; he is 
convinced that many years will elapse 
before there is invented a flying ma- 
chine that will navigate the air without 
a balloon; he believes that Science is 
on the verge of determining the two 
great mysteries of physics—electricity 
and gravitation. He believes that it 
will be easy to manufacture diamonds. 
He is confident that Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, son of former Mayor Hewitt, 
the octogenarian, will perfect his 
vacuum lamp that makes light without . 
heat, and has ten times the power of 
an ordinary incandescent lamp. 

While Lord Kelvin was in New York 
he said he had done twenty-nine hours’ 
work in every twenty-four since he 
had been in America this time, which 
proves distinctly that his brain is very 
active and that he knows how to make 
his mind King of All His Work. 

Lord Kelvin was elevated to the 
peerage only ten years ago, and was 
known to the world as Sir William 
Thomson previous to this event. Even 
before he was knighted, through his 
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scientific efforts, he had attracted 
world-wide attention. He had then 
occupied the chair of natural philos- 
ophy in the University of Glasgow for 
twenty-one years, a post which he 
filled until 1899. Three years before 
his resignation, upon the completion 
of half a century of service, that event 
was made the occasion of a wonderful 
demonstration of homage from leaders 
of science all over the globe. There 
has probably been no parallel to that 
occasion. Glasgow, although his home 
ever since he was eight years old, was 
not his birthplace. He was born in 
Belfast, where his father was a uni- 
versity professor prior to 1832. Thus 
Ireland can once more claim a Master 
of Science, a Dean of Invention, a 
Prince of Electricity, and a King of 
Mathematics, 

Lord Kelvin’s health, his sprightli- 
ness of movement, and boyishness of 
enthusiasm have been wonderfully pre- 
served to a ripe age, as he is now nearly 
an octogenarian; while his genial and 
unassuming manners heighten the ad- 
miration that is inspired by his splen- 
did contributions to science. 

From observations made of Lord 
Kelvin some years ago in Scotland, 
we found that Lord Kelvin was a man 
of great perceptive power. His range 
of perceptive faculties is very strongly 
accentuated. He examines closely 
what he is about, and knows the worth 
of accurate knowledge concerning sci- 
entific matters. However much men 
may ridicule the idea “ that your work 


-is your brain’s gymnasium, and by the 


exercise of properly developed faculties 
one can bring out thought along cer- 
tain directions,” it is nevertheless true 
that development greatly aids the fleet- 
ness of mental perception. When a 
man is stripped of his insignia of office, 
his natural laurels will be seen in their 
beauty and power. 

In the head of Lord Kelvin we find 
the halo of greatness, and it need not 
take long for any passing observer to 
realize why he is great. He has the 
brow that penetrates into the unscen 
forces of Nature, and is able to send 
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his mind like a projectile into the 
great labyrinth of electrical phenom- 
ena. 

It will be noticed that in all his ex- 
periments he reduces speculative mat- 
ters to oblivion, or else sees how they 
can be strengthened by the aid of 
practical knowledge. His head is broad 
and high anteriorly, and high posteri- 
orly over the ears; thus he is not nar- 
rowed down by a small conception of 
things, but is ready to launch out into 
the field of inquiry that will bring the 
surest results. 

A large part of his work has been 
devoted to the improvement of the 
means employed in subterranean tele- 
graphing. It was he who showed how 
to overcome a certain sluggishness in 
the flow of current in a cable which 
almost obliterated signals, and in this 
work he applied his perceptive mind, 
his large Comparison, and his ingenu- 
ity to obtain a result which other cele- 
brated electricians were unable to 
master. , 

It was he who devised the instru- 
ment for taking down a cable message, 
“The Siphon recorder.” He invented 
a telegraph key for this sort of work, 
and thus combined in a rare way pure - 
science with common sense. It is per- 
haps because of this combination that 
he has proved himself to be undoubt- 
edly the greatest man of his time, or, 
we may say more emphatically, of any 
time. We are not unaware of the work 
of Helmholtz and other scientists 
whose names might be linked with his 
on the purely scientific side of his 
work, or of Edison, Marconi, Bell, 
Franklin, Morse, and others who have 
accomplished more individually in the 
way of actual mechanical achievement 
than he has, as electrical engineers and 
inventors; but no one has done more 
than he in both directions. 

He has an unusually well-balanced 
organization for an inventor, as in- 
ventors are so often strong in some 
things and defective in other essen- 
tials, that it is difficult for them to 
realize all they would like to do. 

The side-view of Lord Kelvin’s face 
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and head shows the combination and 
intellect of a philosopher, with the ob- 
servation of a scientist. He appears to 
us to represent a Darwin and Spencer 
in one, for in abstract science, in 
mathematical investigations, in me- 
chanics, heat, electricity, and magnet- 
ism can be recognized his classical 
mind; while his three electrical inven- 
tions and his improved method of 
mounting a compass-needle so as to 
make it more serviceable to the mar- 
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which is the strongest combination we 
can have, namely, the Motive-Mental, 
or the Mental-Motive. There is enough 
of the nervo-sanguine to give vitality 
and rather a large brain forward from 
the ears. His chest supply is ample 
for the generating of arterial blood, 
the oxygenizing of the whole system, 
and the nourishing of the brain 
through this chemical arrangement. 
His intelleet is clear, his emotions 
under strict control, yet he has sensi- 


LORD KELVIN, THE KING OF MATIIEMATICS, 


1, Comparison. 


iner, and his machine for computing 
the time of high tides, and a method 
of measuring ocean depths with a steel 
wire, are evidences of his practical, 
scientific, and observing powers. 

Were he merely a theorist, his head 
would show only a development along 
the upper superior part of the fore- 
head, while the lower registry of facul- 
ties would be somewhat wanting. 

His temperament is an interesting 
one, and resembles that of Gladstone, 
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2, Constructiveness, 3, Firmness. 4, Cautiousness, 


SIDE VIEW. 


5, Destructiveness, 6, Vitativeness. 


tiveness of mind to impart his impres- 
sions with a personal magnetism, en- 
thusiasm, and ardor that everyone who 
comes in contact with him realizes in 
a marked degree. He is not a man 
who can shift his kite, turn his rudder, 
or change his opinions very easily, be- 
cause his mind is made up through 
other channels besides those of emo- 
tion. He is guided by reason, logic, 
and common sense; thus his tempera- 
ment is the most serviceable one that 
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he could possess for the work he has 
accomplished. 

There is no artfulness in his nature. 
When he speaks he talks from a con- 
sciousness of knowledge that shows 
modesty rather than egotism, and both 
his simplicity of expression and his 

ositiveness of knowledge display the 

road-mindedness and liberality of his 
nature. His Self-Esteem does not 
manifest itself in arrogance, but rather 
in independence of thought. Original- 
ity of thought and a condensed way of 
putting things or explaining his knowl- 
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edge is what has been so much admired 
in him as a man among men. He is 
averse to being old-fashioned, having 
radical views on many subjects. One 
of these being his pet theory “ that the 
entire power of Niagara should be ap- 
propriated for useful purposes, even at 
the sacrifice of the natural scenery." 
“ The distribution and saving of 4,000,- 
000 horse-power for the benefit of 
humanity is more to be desired than 
the mere scenic phenomena which 
pleases the eye and delights the 
mind.” *—The Editor. 


Shall We Work and Live Without Talking? 
BRAIN-TELEGRAPHY. 


By F. d. FAIRFIELD. 


I seem to be seated in a quaint, old 
Teutonic library, in a Teutonic town, 
vis-à-vis with a lank, leathery Teu- 
tonic professor who looks like a huge 
dried fig, or a huge elongated bit of 
dried beef. Really, I am in New York, 
at least in body; and the professor, so 
far as physical presence is concerned, 
is a myth. I have been reading Pro- 
fessor F. G. Bergmann's “ Centologie 
Generale" for several days, having 
become thoroughly inoculated with 
his theory of aboriginal anthropistses. 
Yesterday I came to the conclusion 
that it would be a capital idea to in- 
terview the old gentleman; but how to 
circumvent the limitations—that was 
the question. 

I had sundry nervous twinges the 
very moment the idea entered my 
head, but minded nothing about them; 
being personally a mere ganglion, a 
network of nerves terminating in a 
head-centre, without any physique to 
speak of, and being, consequently, 
subject to nervous twinges without 
any occasion for them. 


Yesterday, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, as I was sitting quietly at 
my desk, pen in hand, there came a 
shock so sudden and powerful as to re- 
semble a spasm of epilepsy; and when 
I came, or seemed to come, to myself 
I was sitting vis-à-vis with a little 
leathery old man—a sort of worn-out 
shoe of humanity with a skull-cap on 
its head. 

* Glad to see you," muttered the lit- 
tle mummy, with a smile that made 
that leathery cuticle of his rattle— 
* glad to see you, sir, very." 

Muttered, did I say? The old gen- 
tleman made not a sound during the 
whole conversation, either in Teutonic 
or English—wagged not that leathery 
tongue of his even once. There was a 
sort of internal understanding between 
him and me: that was all. I under- 
stood by a sort of telegraphy mental 
what he intended to say, but did not; 
and he seemed to understand by the 
same process what I would have an- 
swered; that is, the answer that was 
in me, but was unarticulated. 


* The third of the series of articles on ‘‘ Men of Science and Invention," by the editor, will 


be Alberto Santos-Dumont. 
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The leathery lips smiled; Dr. Skull- 
cap looking like one of his own an- 
thropistses. 

“Dr. Bergmann, of course,” I 
thought to myself, having no inten- 
tion, however, to inform him what I 
was thinking about. 

“Dr. Bergmann, certainly,” an- 
swered the Doctor mentally, yet just as 
intelligibly to me as if I had heard with 
my very ears exactly what his answer 
would have been had he answered 
audibly at all. There was nothing in 
the matter at all akin to mesmerism— 
nothing at all mysterious about it. I 
was not even en rapport with the Doc- 
tor partially, being in full possession 
of myself and quite master of my own 
volition. There was something so nat- 
ural in conversing without saying any- 
thing, and sp easy withal, that I began 
to ponder why people had not taken to 
it before. 

* Brain-telegraphy," remarked my 
vis-à-vis, internally of course—“ the 
strangest discovery of the age." 

* Discovered, no doubt, by the most 
remarkable man of the age," I replied 
with a semi-quotation from the dead 
Dickens. 

“The world,” went on the Doctor, 
“has trodden for years on the verge 
of a great discovery, the germ of which 
was planted in the cultivation of what 
is termed perception. When you re- 
flect that every human heart-beat com- 
municates its impulse infinitesimally 
to the whole universe, you will readily 
understand that it only needs a certain 
nicety of perception to feel the pulsa- 
tion of every human heart; to count 
them; to miss the beat of a single one 
the instant it stops; to take note of 
the beat of another the very instant it 
begins. Man perceives through the 
senses; but they are only the condi- 
tioning of perception, and it is possible 
to attain a sensitiveness of perception 
that enables you to feel, to know, to 
take cognition of a thing, without in- 
tervention of sight or hearing—which 
is perception, pure, simple, and uncon- 
ditioned. They who must see or hear 
in order to know are fossils in civiliza- 
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tion. For my own part,” went on the 
Doctor, “ not a motion of the universe 
escapes me—not a motion either of 
matter or thought. I could manufact- 
ure a valid cosmogony, as I have 
evolved a valid ontology. Talk about 
philosophy! I have no need of it. I 
know, and need not, therefore, cogi- 
tate.” 

I was conscious that Dr. Bergmann 
had not spoken a word—had not even 
moved his lips; yet I had compre- 
hended his remarks just as circum- 
stantially as I should have done had 
he really been talking to me. “I am 
curious as to the rationale of this 
phenomenon of conversing without 
talking,” I thought. “I wonder if Dr. 
Skullcap has any explanation to offer.” 

“You are curious,” replied the 
old gentleman, “as to philosophical 
grounds. I never reason about a mat- 
ter. Matters of fact are matters of 
fact. What is, is—and I am perfectly 
aware of it. I need not trouble myself 
as to what might be (or may be), which 
is the province of all philosophy. A 
man who could evolve a daily tran- 
script of the motions of the universe 
out of his own consciousness can have 
no occasion to speculate.” 

* What a capital reporter you'd 
make," I put in mentally by way of 
answer—“ what a famous newspaper- 
man! Not but that newspapermen 
have been known to evolve facts out 
of their consciousness before now. 
That is common enough; but, unfortu- 
nately, facts so evolved have not al- 
ways proved reliable. By the way, Dr. 
Skulleap, why can't you issue a daily? 
That is your vocation—not a doubt of 
it." 

“There is," began my vis-à-vis— 
“there is no reason why perception 
should not be so developed as to be 
unconditioned. It is all folly to have 
to see and hear in order to understand 
—all nonsense, the whole of it. Sci- 
ence has never done more than dodge 
the limitations which it could not 
overcome. The true way to absolute 
knowledge is by cultivating that fac- 
ultv which I term perception, and 
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which feels and knows without inter- 
vention of the senses. You and I con- 
verse easily, fluently, without uttering 
an audible word; and that is what I 
call overcoming the limitations—for 
the perceptive faculty is susceptible of 
an education that enables it to take 
cognition of all intellectual motions. 
A thought is to the universe of con- 
sciousness what a heart-beat is to that 
of matter. In a word, it is motion 
which must be felt through a certain 
medium; for consciousness (human) is 
nothing more nor less than force, and 
is governed by the same law of undu- 
lation that is illustrated in the action 
of other forces. A great part of all 
which is termed intuition is simply 
suggestion, the communication of a 
thought-wave from one central gangli- 
on to another; and there are thought- 
waves just as there are light-waves, 
heat-waves, and the like, and every 
thought-wave that emanates from ev- 
ery ganglion affects every other gan- 
glion—imperceptibly in most instances, 
indistinctly always, but affects it, nev- 
ertheless, even to the modification of 
the usual current of suggestion. Let 
one great mind set itself to the solu- 
tion of a scientific problem, and others 
in different parts of the world will be 
at once concentrated on that problem; 
and that, too, without the slightest 
visible collusion—which is in harmony 
with my theory, that every thought- 
wave imperceptibly but usually affects 
every central nerve-battery. A percep- 
tion sufficiently sensitive is all that 1s 
necessary to apprehend these thought- 
waves distinctly, to translate them to 
one's self, to tell whence they came, 
and in what brain they originated; 
and this constitutes the basis of brain- 
telegraphy, to make which valuable as 
a means of communication through 
interminable distances it is only neces- 
sary voluntarily to give it particular 
direction to a particular individual. 
This sensitive acuteness of perception 
is the ground of all that is seemingly 
occult in so-called spiritualism and 
clairvoyance; and yet it is just as sus- 
ceptible of logical analysis as is the 
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working of any other faculty. There 
is no more mystery about it than there 
is about sight and hearing ordinarily 
exercised; and the day comes nearer 
and nearer when it will constitute a 
means of communication quite super- 
seding the electric telegraph both in 
accuracy and rapidity, as well as in 
secrecy and inexpensiveness. The com- 
ing man will not write letters—will not 
talk, except for the pleasure of it— 
wil not telegraph by cumbrous bat- 
teries. His means of communication 
will be the thought-wave, intelligently 
directed and controlled." 

* But how, how," I interrogated, 
mentally, for this mental conversation 
seemed to me to be the most natural 
thing in the world, and I had lost all 
inclination to talk—“how is this to 
be done? and how is a man to know 
that his thought-wave has not mis- 
carried ? ” 

“Know!” thought the Doctor, in 
answer to the interrogation, “ know! 
Why, sir, in this system of brain- 
telegraphy you can consciously direct 
every thought-wave. In a certain 
sense, you can accompany it; thus as- 
suring yourself of the infallibility of 
your messenger; and you may sit and 
converse with your friend at a distance 
of 3,000 miles just as naturally as 
though you were both sitting in the 
same room. In rare instances this 
acuteness of perception has developed 
itself before us as a faculty of the 
human mind. The old Highlanders 
used to call it second-sight; elsewhere 
it has been termed sorcery; at present 
it is popularly known under the nom 
of clairvoyance; and there is no more 
of anything supernatural about it than 
there is about the action of magnetism 
and electricity. The next century will 
see it in general use, and accounted to 
be the most natural thing in the 
world." 

“Then the next century will have 
no newspapers," I reflected, dubiously, 
wondering what would become of the 
Othellos of newspaperdom when their 
occupation should be gone. 

* None, certainly," rejoined Dr. 
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Skullcap, reflectively—* for every man 
will be his own newspaper when mental 
telegraphy shall have become general 
and perception shall have become im- 
mediate and unconditioned.” 
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“Every man his own newspaper! ” 
I reiterated, mentally, and seemed to 
recover suddenly from my spasm of 
epilepsy, or whatever else it may have 
been.—Written in 1870. 
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How to Study the Mind 
THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SKULL. 


The poe has been called upon to 
study the life, work, and character of 
the late John W. Mackay, of San 


struck a vein which was to yield $111,- 
000,000. The four men were James G. 
Fair, James C. Flood, William O’Brien, 


THE LATE JOIIN W, MACKAY, 


Noted for his large Cautionsnege, Firmness, Human Nature, Comparison, Ldeality, «nd Executive Ability. 


Francisco, who, by his death, removes 
the last of that famous group of four 
men who owned the big bonanza in 
the Comstock lode in which they 
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and John W. Mackay, and of the four 
Mackay represented the best type of 
self-respecting and able manhood. In 
the case of Mackay, his fortune did not 
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take away his sense of justice or spoil 
his moral perception of human rights. 
John Russell Young once quoted a 
cynical friend as saying, “ Mackay is 
one of the few rich men I would care 
to know if he were poor." This is one 
of the highest encomiums that could 
have been given to him. This could 
not be said of all rich men. 

Arthur M’Ewen has written so hu- 
manly of his character that we quote 
some of his most terse sayings: 

“ Death has taken a strong man, a 
good man, a very human man, in John 
W. Mackay." 

He was very rich, but wealth did not 
spoil him. On the contrary, it gave 
him the opportunity to be himself. As 
his wealth grew, his nature expanded, 
and it became the deepest pleasure of 
his life to be helpful. 

Born in poverty, not given the ad- 
vantages of education, he yet raised 
himself to be one of the richest men 
in the world and the companion of 
princes, not merely princes of hered- 
itary rank, but the princes of intel- 
lect. 
culture, the brightest and best knowl- 
edge of the world; John W. Mackay 


was well liked, and as honestly re- 
spected as by the rough-and-tumble . 
comrades of the mining camp where he : 
~ not indicate that amount of Acquisi- 
.. tiveness that is so often unchecked by 


swung the pick and worked the 


rocker 
in his early manhood. s 


He was a miner for many years, with ` 


all the industry, pluck, and. high spirits 


of the miners of the West; but free 


from their weaknesses and vices. ` 
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Always abstemious,. always, saving, 


and always right, this transformed ` 


Mackay, the hard-working miner, into 
a millionaire many times over. 

But the world to whom Mackay was 
but a “ Bonanza King ” does not know 
what that suddenly acquired wealth 
did for thousands of the poor of Vir- 
ginia City. He was an unfailing and 
an unostentatious benefactor, and no 
friend of his poorer days was ever for- 
gotten. 

It was his way to help men to help 
themselves, and there are in the West 
to-day hundreds of men prosperous 
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and self-reliant who owe to Mackay's 
kindness that lift that made them. 
There are many more who were helped 
and failed, but who equally with the 
prosperous will grieve for the stilling 
of the generous heart by death. 

Business men know how able a man 
John Mackay was, how clear his head, 
how broad and firm his grasp upon af- 
fairs; but by the grave-side one likes 
to dwell rather upon the traits that 
made the man than upon those that 
formed the financier. 

He was one of the vital men of the 
West; he was one of the empire build- 
ers. But he was much more than that 
—a brave, warm-hearted human being, 
of quick sensibility and brotherly 
sympathy. To know him was to know 
the man and forget the millionaire." 

The above estimate of the man, 
along with the Phrenological sketch of 
his character, will show how both coin- 
cide and teach us to study the mind 


` through the brain and skull. 


His head indicates that he had a 
well-balanced mind, and there was re- 
markable symmetry of power and bal- 
ance. of activity between his bodily and 
mental characteristics. He was in no 
way a merely physical man. Every 
part of his being indicated that he held 
it well under control. His head did 


higher quatities in many wealthy per- 
sons, neither was his Approbativeness 
inordinately developed at the expense 
of his intellectual faculties or his Be- 
névolence; while his perceptive quali- 
ties showed themselves to be called out 
to their fullest extent, and they gave 
him a practical understanding of the 
affairs that he superintended. He sci- 
entifically applied himself to obtain 
the knowledge that he knew was neces- 
sary to make him the highest authority 
over his Western speculations. He 
possessed the “prophetic eye” and 
the “prophetic brain-cell ” behind it 
that gave him his prosperity and his 
sincerity in watching not only his own 
interests, but those of others in the 
wide field of his endeavors. 
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John W. Mackay was a remarkable 
man, and the world can ill afford to. 
lose such a fine example in so many 
directions. 

His head was high and well devel- 
oped in the moral region, which made 
him conscious of his responsibility to 
his Maker and his fellow-men. 

The base of his brain, which gave 
him his energy, did not rise to that 
degree of selfishness that made him 
lose sight of his fellow-men, and for 
this he was particularly virtuous. 

Mr. Mackay was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, November 21, 1831. When less 
than ten years of age his father re- 
moved to New York City, where he 
died within two years, leaving the fam- 
ily in poor financial circumstances. 
As a boy he sold papers in the streets 
of New York and played in City Hall 
Park, little dreaming then that he 
would be the honored possessor of such 
fabulous wealth. His former financial 
secretary has said that he did not sup- 
pose Mr. Mackay himself knew within 
many millions what he was worth. 

He was first apprenticed to a ship- 
builder, where he worked until he was 
eighteen years of age; then he sailed 
around Cape Horn in a vessel he had 
helped to build, and began his search 
for gold. Fortune did not come easily, 
however, and the little hoard that he 
took from California was almost ex- 
hausted before he made “ the strike ” 
that startled the world and gave him 
and his partners their greath wealth. 
Mr. Mackay lived the life that Bret 
Harte has pictured so vividly for us. 
He lived in wild mining camps; he 
slept on the ground; he picked, and 
scratched, pe washed the gravel in 
the streams. He had his ups and 
downs like other men, but his downs 
were never quite so deep as his ups, 
and his progress was a gradual rise. 
Within ten years he had made a fort- 
une and lost it, but within the same 
time he had gathered another, of which 
the hardest fortune could not rob him 
—a sound, practical knowledge of min- 
ing. Then, in 1860, he went to the 
Nevada Mountains with his pick on his 
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shoulder and his blanket on his back, 
and there he met his reward for all 
his toil. The first result of the com- 
bination of the interests of the four 
men above mentioned was the location 
of the Bonanza Mines on a ledge of 
rock, under what is now Virginia City, 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. It is 
still considered the most remarkable 
discovery in the history of mining. 

The success which came through the 
Hale and Norcross Mine, in 1866 and 
1867, gave them sufficient capital to 
operate the Comstock lode, and at last 
to operate the consolidated Virginia 
and California mines, of which Mr. 
Mackay owned twice as many shares 
as any of his partners. 

In 1873 the great silver mine was 
opened, and from it alone were taken 
out about $150,000,000. The golden 
fleece had at last been obtained, and 
Mr. Mackay’s subsequent history is 
that of a man of large affairs. 

In 1878 he was one of the founders 
of the Bank of Nevada; in 1884 he 
was & partner of James Gordon Ben- 
nett in laying the wires which were 
the beginning of the Commercial Cable 
Company. 

Mr. Mackay has recently been inter- 
ested in the proposed construction of 
a cable under the Pacific to reach 
Hawaii and the Philippines. He 
worked very quietly and made no pub- 
lic announcement of his plans. 

In 1867 Mr. Mackay married the 
daughter of Col. C. Hungerford, a 
veteran of the Mexican and Civil wars. 
She is a woman of exceptional culture 
and brilliancy, and has been & con- 
spicuous figure in the best society in 
London and Paris. Her lavish enter- 
tainments have made her the envy of 
European society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mackay had two sons, 
John W. Mackay, Jr., who was killed 
by & fall from his horse, and which was 
a severe trial to both parents; and 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay, who is 
the chief successor to his father's 
wealth. Mrs. Mackay has one daugh- 
ter by her first husband, Dr. Bryant. 
The surviving son, Clarence, was edu- 
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cated in France, and it is said of him 
he has inherited not a little of his 
father's ability. 

From what we have said, both re- 
garding Mr. Mackay's wonderful char- 
acter, his life work, and his history, it 
will be readily seen that there is a vast 
difference in the direction of the mind 
of our wealthy men. Look for a mo- 
ment into the faces and compare the 
heads of Andrew Carnegie, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, John D: Rockefeller, A. T. 
Stewart, Jay Gould, Cornelius Vander- 
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bilt, young Reginald Vanderbilt, Baron 
Rothschild, George Peabody, Colonel 
North, Baron Hirsch, among others 
who have possessed great wealth, and 
we shall find as great a variation of 
character as is to be found in any 
group of business men on the Stock 
Exchange to-day. All of the above 
named have had their fads in making 
and distribnting their wealth, but few 
were quieter in the distribution and 
help that they were to others than 
John W. Mackay. 
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Notes, Comments, Readings, Etc. 


By rug Lare Dr. M. L. Horsnook. 


GOAT'S MILK FOR CONSUMP- 
TIVES. 


Robert Williams is establishing an 
immense goat camp in the Mogolan 
Mountains, Arizona. He himself suf- 
fered from consumption once, and came 
to Arizona to be cured. With a few 
hundred dollars he bought a small 
ranch in the mountains, and stocked it 
with Angora goats. On a constant diet 
of goat's milk he gradually regained his 
health, and in two years nearly doubled 
his weight. 

He thinks that any case of consump- 
tion can be cured by his treatment. He 
insists on an absolute diet of goat’s 
milk, and allows no meat, but advises 
a moderate use of vegetables. His treat- 
ment provides for a pint of the milk, 
with bread, morning and evening, with 
a half-pint at intervals of two hours 
during the day, and he avers that a dis- 
like for milk soon grows into a craving 
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for it, particularly after the patient has 
begun the daily exercise required. 

Williams wants the Government to 
take the matter up. He has compiled 
statistics to demonstrate that the Gov- 
ernment could establish in the moun- 
tains of northeastern Arizona a series 
of sanitariums where more than 10,000 
patients could be accommodated and 
treated at no expense, the profits from 
the goats in wool, hides, and meat being 
far more than sufficient to pay for the 
care of the patients. 

Probably the climate, as well as the 
goat's milk, is an important feature of 
the cure. It is well known that goat’s 
milk is healthier than cow’s milk, the 
goat being a very hardy animal, rarely 
having this disease. It is almost a won- 
der that the goat has not been more 
extensively bred in this country for its 
milk for invalids, but undoubtedly it 
would be a trial to the farmer to have 
them about, on account of their habits. 
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CURIOUS PSYCHICAL EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


Rev. Dr. M. J. Savage, in an article 
in “ Ainslie’s Magazine,” makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“T am now to detail a little experi- 
ence which seems to me to have about 
it certain features which are very un- 
usual, and therefore, worthy of special 
remarks. Never in my life, until my 
son died two years ago, did I attempt 
to get into communication with any 
special person at any sitting held with 
any medium. I have always taken the 
attitude of a student trying to solve 
the general problem involved. On two 
or three occasions, however, within the 
last two years, I have tried to see 
if I could get anything that ap- 
paene to be a message from my 

oy. He died two years ago last 
June, at the age of thirty-one. I 
was having a sitting with Mrs. Pi- 
per. My son claimed to be pene 
Excluding for the moment all other 
things, I wish definitely to outline this 
one little experience. At the time of 
his death he was occupying a room with 
a medical student and an old personal 
friend on Joy Street, in Boston. He 
had moved there from a room he oc- 
cupied on Beacon Street since I had 
visited him, so that I had never been 
in his present room. I knew nothing 
about it whatever, and could not even 
have guessed as to anything concerning 
it which he might say. 

“He said: ‘ Papa, I want you to go 
at once to my room. Look in my 
drawer and you will find there a lot of 
loose papers. Among them are some 
which I wish you to take and destroy 
at once? He would not be satisfied 
until I had promised to do this. Mrs. 
Piper, remember, was in a dead trance 
at the time, and her hand was writing. 
She had no personal acquaintance with 
my son, and, so far as I know, had 
never seen him. I submit that this ref- 
erence to loose notes and papers which 
for some unknown reason he was anx- 
ious to have destroyed is something 
which would be beyond the range of 
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guesswork, even had Mrs. Piper been 
conscious. Though my boy and I had 
been intimate heart-friends all our 
lives, this request was utterly inex- 
plicable to me. It did not even enter 
into my mind to give a wild guess as to 
what he meant, or why he wanted this 
thing done. I went, however, to his 
room, searched his drawer, gathered u 

all the loose papers, looked through 
them, and at once saw the meaning and 
importance of what he had asked me 
to do. There were things which he 
had jotted down and trusted to the pri- 
vacy of his drawer which he would not 
have had made public for the world.” 


A STUDY OF BATS. 


The same author speaking of bats re- 
marks: 

The oldest fossil bats away back in the 
early tertiary in no important respect 
differ from the bats of to-day. 

Bats are regarded as close allies and 
relations of the insectivora. They are 
different in that the limbs are trans- 
formed for purposes of flight. 

The bat flight is somewhat flutter- 
ing, and they are exceedingly hard to 
ride owing to their extraordinary rap- 
idity. 

The bat wing is formed on a prin- 
ciple different from any other wing. 
The flying-fox bat has its third finger 
particularly elongated, and the mem- 
brane of the wing is stretched down 
to the side of the body. The principal 
motion in flight is the downward sweep 
produced by the contraction of the 
breast muscles; and in birds the breast 
bone has a vertical keel so as to afford 
point or surface for attachment, which, 
in the chicken, is called the breast. In 
the bats we find the keel and the collar- 
bone. 

Bats are divided into fruit-eating and 
insectivorous. 

The insectivorous bats are truly cos- 
mopolitan, occurring on every large 
land area in the world, and in most of 
the islands. They are among the few 
placental mammals which Australia has. 
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The fruit-eating bats do not live on 
insects nor attack animals and suck 
blood, as do the vampires. The vampire 
is a small bat, with exceedingly sharp 
front teeth, making a slit in the sleeper's 
leg and sucking the blood. They are 
seldom dangerous to human beings, but 
are to cattle, making running sores, li- 
able to putrefy. 

Fruit-eating bats eat fruit only, and 
are confined to Asia, the islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago being one of 
their principal habitats. They cover the 
trees in daytime in vast multitudes, 
looking like a huge flock of crows set- 
tled there. Fire a gun into them and 
they fly away at once. The shape of 
the head and the expression of the eye 
are remarkably like that of a tiny fox. 

The fruit-eating bats have teeth ut- 
terly different from those of the insec- 
tivorous bats. The molar of the insec- 
tivorous bat is triangular in outline. 
The fruit-eating bat has a spheroidal 
tooth. 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 
By E. P. Miter, M.D. 


Statistics show that 32,170 people 
die every year in the United States 
from Bright’s disease, most of whose 
. lives could be saved if they or their 
physicians understood the true causes 
of this malady and how to apply the 
proper remedies. 

Bright’s disease is simply an inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, which, if not 
arrested in its early stages, results in 
almost a total destruction of the func- 
tion of these organs, followed by 
uremic poisoning, convulsions, coma, 
and death. It occurs in both the acute 
and chronic form, the latter being by 
far the most frequent. 

One of the important characteristics 
of Bright’s disease in all stages is the 
presence of albumen in the urine, 
which is readily detected by simple 
tests. In advanced conditions of this 
disease another and more dangerous 
feature is the throwing off of tube 
casts in the urine, which a microscopic 
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examination clearly reveals. These 
casts indicate that the structure of the 
kidneys has become so involved that 
the excreting membranes of the urinif- 
erous tubes are being sloughed off; the 
excretory power of the kidneys is thus 
destroyed, and the urea, which is the 
most important excretion thrown out 
by the kidneys, is left in the blood, and 
uremic poisoning inevitably follows. 


WHAT ARE THE CAUSES OF BRIGHT'S 
DISEASE? 


Some of the most prominent causes 
and symptoms of Bright's disease were 
made known to the medical profession 
by Dr. Richard Bright, an eminent 
English physician, in lectures and pub- 
lications as early as 1827. Soon after 
this discovery the disease became 
known as Bright’s disease of the kid- 
neys. Dr. Bright observed that both 
acute and chronic inflammation of the 
kidneys generally follow the action of 
cold and damp upon the skin, which 
interferes with the natural excretory 
function of that organ. The skin, like 
the kidneys, is an excreting organ, and 
some claim that three-quarters of the 
impurities of the body are thrown off 
through its pores. When from cold 
and dampness the pores of the skin are 
closed, and the impurities of the body 
remain in the blood, they clog up in 
the small capillary blood-vessels in 
some part of the system. As the main 
function of the kidneys is to remove 
poisonous and effete matters from the 
blood, these impurities naturally are 
carried largely to the kidneys for re- 
moval; this over-taxation causes con- 
gestion, and inflammation and perhaps 
suppuration soon follows, when we 
have a true case of Bright’s disease. 

About 1879 Dr. Mariano Semmola, 
an eminent Italian physician, published 
several pamphlets on the causes, symp- 
toms, and methods of treating Bright’s 
disease, which have added greatly to 
the knowledge of the medical profes- 
sion in regard to this disease. He not 
only recognized the fact that cold and 
damp, resulting in the suppressed ac- 
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tion of the skin, was one of the exciting 
causes of Bright’s disease and of albu- 
men in the urine, but he carried his 
investigation further back in order to 
ascertain from what source this albu- 
min came and why it was thrown out 
of the body in the urine. Physiologists, 
chemists, and physicians generally rec- 
ognize the fact that the nutritive ele- 
ments of food which supply the ma- 
terial for the growth and maintenance 
of the muscles and other tissues of the 
body are those that contain nitrogen, 
which is more largely found in animal 
foods than in any other class of foods. 
People who eat largely of animal foods 
and do not take sufficient active exer- 
cise to thoroughly oxydize it and 
change it into nutritive peptones, are 
those who become victims of Bright’s 
disease when the function of the skin 
is interfered with by cold and damp- 
ness. 

Dr. G. F. Laidlaw, of New York City, 
has recently issued a reprint of an ar- 
ticle published in the * Hahnemannian 
Monthly," of November, 1878, in which 
he gives a condensed statement of Dr. 
Semmola's discoveries, which throws a 
flood of light upon this disease. We 
present a brief summary of Dr. Sem- 
mola's views with regard to the causes 
of Bright's disease, as follows: 

* (a) 'The gradual action of damp 
eold upon the skin. 

* (b) A progressive defect, even to 
the abolition of the respiratory func- 
tion of the skin, with the following 
effects: 

“1. Cutaneous anemia (which means 
a diminution of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in the skin). 

“2. Accumulation of excrementi- 
tious cutaneous products in the blood. 

“3. Alterations of the albuminoids 
coming from the foods as peptones. 

“4, Diminution of the combustion 
of albuminoids and, in consequence, in 
the production of urea. 

“The consequences of these changes 
upon the kidneys are as follows: 

* 1. Renal hyperemia (congestion of 
blood in the kidneys). 

“2. Irritating effect of this hyper- 
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emia because of the excrementitious 
matter in the blood. 

* 3. Elimination of albumin by the 
kidneys because those unchanged albu- 
minoids (unchanged because of the 
functional failure of the skin) are unfit 
for nutrition and useless to the body. 

* 4. Progressive diminution in ex- 
cretion of urea on account of dimin- 
ished production. 

“There now develops another series 
of events: 

* 1. General failure of nutrition 
caused by the defective elaboration of 
the blood albumins. 

* 2. Inflammation of both kidneys 
due to persistent passage of albumen. 
The kidney inflammation, in its turn, 
still further reduces the amount of 
ureg in the urine by retarding its ex- 
eretion and increases the loss of al- 
bumen by the addition of a true renal 
albuminurea to the preceding hema- 
tagenous loss." 

Semmola has verified the fact that in 
Bright’s disease albumen is not only 
found in the urine, but in the perspira- 
tion, saliva, bile, and feces. In health 
these excretions do not contain albu- 
min. It is evident, therefore, that 
there is an accumulation of albumins 
in the blood that the digestive and 
breathing organs have failed to con- 
vert into the nutritive peptones that 
the tissues required; nor could the kid- 
neys convert it into urea, and thus 
expel them from the body as a natural 
excrement. 

Dr. Laidlaw states that the simul- 
taneous presence of diffusible albumin 
in all of the excretions points with 
certainty to the presence of this sub- 
stance in the blood, and that further 
evidence of the correctness of Sem- 
mola's theories is found in the fact 
that the inhalation of oxygen by uritic 
patients diminishes the amount of al- 
bumin in the urine; the oxygen aids 
in transforming the imperfectly elabo- 
rated albumen into nutritive peptones 
and assists in its elimination as urea. 

The main causes of Bright's disease, 
therefore, are: 

l. Taking too much albumen into 
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the system in animal food, the nutritive 
part of such food consisting of albu- 
men. 

2. Lack of sufficient exercise and of 
oxygen to digest and oxydize this albu- 
min 80 it can be used as nutriment for 
the tissues and so that the surplus and 
waste products can be converted into 
urea and expelled from the body 
through the kidneys, skin, and other 
excreting organs. 

3. Dampness and cold to the skin, 
which causes the pores to close and the 
sweat glands to cease their function of 
removing the waste and dead material 
from the body and of supplying oxygen 
for the blood. 

4. The albuminoids thus remain in 
the blood, and when they pass into the 
kidneys cause irritation, congestion, 
and inflammation, which arrests the 
excretion of these waste materials in 
the form of urea, and they are thrown 
into the urine as albumin instead of 
urea. The inflammation thus set up 
causes the lining membrane of the 
uriniferous tubes, or tube casts, to be 
thrown off, which stops the transfor- 
mation of albumin into urea, and the 
latter is retained in the blood, causing 
uremic poisoning, which, as before 
stated, usually ends in convulsions, 
coma, and death. 

Bright's disease is not developed in 
those who live on the food the Creator 
provided for mankind to eat, which we 
are taught from the beginning is as 
follows: 

* And God said, Behold, I have given 
you every herb bearing seed which is 
upon the face of all the earth and 
every tree in the which is the fruit of 
8 tree yielding seed, to you it shall be 
for meat. And God saw everything 
that he had made and behold it was 
good." 

The most natural and effective rem- 
edies for Bright's disease will be con- 
sidered in a later issue of this JOURNAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 

PME 

Oranges are refreshing and feeding, 
but are not recommended if the liver 
is out of order. 
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AUTO-INTOXICATION AND ITS 
TREATMENT.—PART II. 


By Cares H. SgEPARD, M.D. 


Ptomaines owe their development to 
the activity of micro-organisms, and 
the alkaloid formed depends upon the 
peculiar bacterium present, the nature 
of the material acted upon, the con- 
dition under which putrefaction goes 
on, as well as the health of the indi- 
vidual in whose body the putrefactive 
processes take place. It has been fre- 
quently demonstrated that the nature 
of the soil alters the character of the 
micro-organisms that flourish upon it. 
The daily round of human life is a 
repetition of integrations and disin- 
tegrations, of processes of building up 
and breaking down. Ptomaines are to 
be regarded as “temporary forms 
through which matter passes while it 
is being transformed by the activity of 
bacteria from the organic to the in- 
organic state.” The chemical action 
of ptomaines produced by germs so 
changes the blood that the proper 
amount of elimination is interfered 
with, thus leaving in the blood many 
of the nitrogeneous bodies which 
should have been eliminated. Man 
escapes intoxication by the intestinal, 
cutaneous, pulmonary, and_ renal 
emunctories. Bouchard says, “ Copi- 
ous perspirations may be useful in cer- 
tain intoxications, caused by poisons, 
because they expel the abnormal prod- 
ucts which the organism has formed 
under the influences of the poisons." 
Certain people have a fine eliminative 
apparatus, equal to any amount of 
work which is demanded of it, but with 
those having poor excretory organs, 
poisons readily accumulate. Disturb- 
ances of nutrition are the cause of the 
largest number of chronic cases, and 
explain the appearance of many acute 
diseases. 

The living nature of contagious ma- 
terial is beyond all question. It has 
been demonstrated that in the body of 
an individual attacked by a contagious 
disease there exist the lower vegetable 
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organisms capable of implanting them- 
selves and of multiplying in the tissues 
of an apparently healthy man, and of 
determining in him a disease similar to 
the original. Contagion is recognized 
as the function of a vegetable organ- 
ism. 

The healthy man is not attractive to 
the microbe. Disease infers an essen- 
tial deterioration of the organism. 
Disease may follow upon nerve reac- 
tion, but it is the deterioration of the 
organism which hastens its outbreak, 
and often renders it persistent and 
chronic. Men whose nerves are 
fatigued and excited by overwork or 
by dissipation, upon being exposed to 
depressing influences, are easily over- 
come by disease-developing conditions, 
which would have produced nothing in 
perfectly healthy men. The reaction 
of a disturbed nervous system induces 
temporary disturbance of nutrition. 
Nutrition is life. From increase of 
normal matter, or the production of 
abnormal, intoxication may be devel- 
oped. The toxicity of intestinal mat- 
ter is in part due to the poisonous 
products elaborated by microbes. Ifa 
portion of these products is absorbed, 
and disease prevents their elimination, 
there arises from this a poisoning, 
which may become such that its ab- 
sorption produces intoxication, in 
spite of the renal emunctory. 

All the poisons pass into and out 
through the blood; certainly all those 
made by the tissues, and part of those 
which are formed by the digestive 
tube. The poisons which exist in the 
tissues and in the intestinal canal are 
also found in the urine. We also find 
alkaloids in the urine, all of which 
are necessarily brought there by the 
blood. It is thought that the poi- 
sons in the intestinal canal are innocu- 
ous to the animal which has formed 
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them, while the same poisons became 
harmful to any animal of any other 
species. 

The liver is an organ of protection 
to the economy, as it arrests or trans- 
forms more or less of the toxic ma- 
terial in general. Among its many 
functions probably the most important 
and least understood is the elimination 
of poisons. It is often regarded as a 
digestive organ, but operations which 
have resulted in biliary fistula, both in 
animals and human patients, have 
demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
bile is nearly worthless as a digestive 
fluid. There is a condition of hepatic 
poisoning, noted usually in hepatie 
sclerosis, and in cases of hepatic tor- 
por, which may be averted under favor- 
able circumstances, but which is surely 
fatal if persistent. 

Again Bouchard states that man is 
continually on the threshold of disease. 
Every moment of his life he runs the 
risk of being overpowered by poisons 
generated within his system. Self- 
poisoning is only prevented by the 
activity of his secretive organs. Meta- 
bolism is taking place everywhere 
within the human body, with the re- 
sult that the complex molecules of 
brain and muscle pass through inter- 
mediate stages, and are finally resolved 
into carbonie acid, water, and am- 
monia. <A great impetus is given to 
disintegrating processes in organic 
matter by bacteria, especiallv so in the 
intestines. Chemical investigation 
shows that disease depends upon the 
products of putrefaction and ferment- 
ation rather than upon the direct ac- 
tion of the microbes upon the tissues. 
It is this fact that renders knowledge 
of the life-history of bacteria so val- 
uable, for long after the microbes have 
been destroved the ferments which 
they formed continue to act. 
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“ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
PRECOCIOUS AND TALENTED. 
By Uncre Jor. 
No. 569.—Georgie Hopper, Searbor- sequently it sets the body in motion, 
ough, England.—Some boys have a and a lad fails to put on flesh and 


large head for their body at thirteen manifests a mental perception of things 
years of age, while others have a large in advance of his age. Where the body 


NO. 569.—GEORGIE HOPPER, SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


The lower horizontal line across the ear, indicates the ear to be set low—giving executive 
ability. The upper horizontal line indicates superior moral command. The perpendicular lines 
enclose the location for mechanical talent. The anterior angles show the development of intel- 
lectual alertness. The centre horizontal line shows exceptional length of head when compared 
with its width. 


body for their brain at this period. has taken a start, the ambition is more 
Where the brain is in predominance it of a physical kind, and more attention 
awakens an activity which wants to be is given by the lad to sport and out- 
doing something all the time, and con- door games than to study. 
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The lad whose portrait is here repre- 
gented is one who has more brain pow- 
er than bodily strength. His neck is 
emall for the size of his head, and it 
would not do for him to engage in 
violent physical exercise. He had 
better leave the strong and coarsely 
organized to be tumbled over on a 
base-ball field rather than to compete 
himself with those who can endure 
such knocking about. We do not mean 
to indicate that he is not fond of ath- 
letie work, nor that he should not play 
ericket, nor ride a wheel, row a boat, 
play tennis, or golf; but he must re- 
member to respect his brain first and 
always, and allow his physical activi- 
ties to come within the scope of his 
strength. He must not let his brain 
become over-excited or heated by vio- 
lent exertion. 

He is a lad who has an ambition to 
excel in whatever he undertakes to do, 
and in consequence he must limit it 
to what he can accomplish without 
prematurely exhausting himself. 

The side view, or profile photo, 
shows him to possess a long as well as 
a high head. The length should be 
measured from the brow to the fullest 
development in the posterior region, 
while the height should be measured 
from the opening of the ear to the top 
of the head. It will be readily seen 
that he has been endowed by Nature 
with more than an ordinary share of 
mental capacity. When we take into 
account the quality of his organization 
we realize at once that he will have an 
advantage over young men who possess 
large heads with a poor degree of qual- 
ity. It is the quality that tells in the 
long run, and with this lad he has not 
only the latter, but size of head and 
mental capacity for work. He will 
show an ardent desire to be always em- 
elg and wil wear his skin off his 

nes, if he does not look out, in trying 
to accomplish all he has in mind. 

Between the lines from the brow to 
the largest part of the back of the 
head, and from the opening of the car 
to the top of the head, we see that 
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there is a bulk of brain above the longi- 
tudinalline. If we look at the perpen- 
dieular line that divides the facial 
qualities and the frontal qualities, we 
see that the anterior portion of his 
head is very full, and this gives him a 
remarkable development of what we, 
as Phrenologists, term Ingenuity and 
smartness in contriving ways and 
means for using up materials. It is 
quite easy for him to devise many new 
plans during the day, of work that he 
wishes to accomplish, and he will never 
be lost for a new plan if the original 
one fails in its operation. He is what 
we might term a good operator, and 
should be placed where he will have 
ample opportunity to study electrical 
science. He is an up-to-date boy, and 
everything that he does will have about 
it the style of modern invention. 

He will make a good talker and will 
be able to teach in some college and 
explain the knowledge that he has ob- 
tained. He will make interesting the 
information that he wishes others to 
understand. 'The weakness of the lad 
shows itself in his not having enough 
sustaining power for the expenditure 
that he is constantly allowing to take 
place. 

He is an affectionate lad, and will be 
mindful of the wants of others and of 
what he can do to make them happy. 
He will be one to get the chair for his 
mother, or open the door or run an er- 
rand which will save her steps. 

He is broad between the eyes and he 


. will show considerable capacity in re- 


membering the forms and outlines of 
things and how they are constructed, 
and could reproduce a thing from 
memorv if he had not the copy before 
him. Individuality, Form, and Size 
are all well developed, consequently he 
will have no difficulty in cultivating his 
artistic powers were he to study design 
and civil or electrical engineering. 

He is not a lad who will allow him- 
self to be left behind in the work of 
the world, and we shall expect to find 
that he will show considerable mechan- 
ical power in his future studies. 
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CHARACTER AS INDICATED IN THE NOSE. 


Bx Cares Topp Panxs, 


Graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology. 


We are glad to publish an article by 
an earnest student of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy. He is not unknown to 
our readers, having already contributed 
many interesting articles on this and 
kindred topics. He says: 

“ Russell Sage, of whom it is said he 
never lost a dollar by the dishonesty of 
anyone in his employ, once declared that 
the most essential feature of a business 
man’s life is the study of physiognomy. 
Bank presidents and leading business 
men believe, like Mr. Sage, that the feat- 
ures of one’s face depict more clearly 
than anything else the intellect, moral 
character, and general disposition of the 
person. 

“Take, for instance, the nose, 
guide-post to human intellect. Every 
peculiarity of shape, size, color, and 
quality has its specific indication to the 
mind of the real student of physiognomy. 

“ As an example, study the nose shown 
in Fig. 1. It projects at the top and de- 
notes that the owner is inclined to be 
arrogant, dogmatic, and dictatorial. The 
greater the museular brendth and promi- 
nence at the top of the nose the more 
pronounced is the disposition to be over- 
bearing. It is still further intensified if 
the hair is coarse, wiry, and erect. The 
brain is then very active and virile. <A 
small mouth is always selfish. When 
drawn down at the corners it is sullen. 
When the lips fit tightly it is secretive. 
Chins elevated in the centre and drawn 
backward show disregard for the opin- 
ions of others. 

“On the other hand, Fig. 2 illustrates 
the character of the optimistic person. 
It is a retroussé nose, tip-tilted and re- 
fined, such as to denote a bright intellect 
and one skilled at repartee. Such in- 
dividuals are versatile, showy, and dra- 
matic, rather than profound; they are 
aspiring and mirth-provoking. The eye- 
brows are elevated far above the cyes, 
showing a large interciliary space, which 
bespeaks a receptive mind. The fulness 
under the eyes is only found on commu- 
nicative people, who enjoy giving ex- 
pression to their thoughts, The wrinkle 
that runs up from under the chin is 
known as the talker's wrinkle. 

“Full, red lips on a large mouth reveal 
affection for the many: upturned cor- 
ners, playfulness; dimples. fondness for 
approbation; well-rounded cheeks, out- 
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ward from the mouth, a social, hospita- 
ble, and a friendly disposition. 

“With the owner of the features in 
Fig. 3 there is the opposite nature to 
that shown in Fig. 2—the pessimist. 
The nose is very long, lacks elevation, 
and droops at the end. These qualities 
reveal an intense, morbidly sensitive, and 
apprehensive disposition; one inelined to 
gloomy fancies and forebodings, to sus- 
picion, nervousness, and despondency. 
Its owner is shrewd, brainy, and has a 
caustic wit. This mouth is uncommuni- 
cative, cold, and heartless. Small, flat 
eyes, surrounded by innumerable little 
creases, belong to a miserly character. 
Sunken cheeks show disordered diges- 
tion and disinclination to social intimacy. 

“Fig. 4 shows a nose that demon- 
strates immaturity in the face of an 
adult. It tells of an undeveloped mind, 
lacking foresight, acumen, and judg- 
ment. Short noses are always deficient 
in intellectual grasp and in intelligent 
self-control. These persons are biased 
by their feelings and impulses, are im- 
prudent and superficial in thought and 
action. A turned-up, concave nose, as in 
this figure, has a low grade of conscious- 
ness. It is not ambitious. When the 
neck is very full under the back of the 
jaw it marks an excitable and explosive 
person, Cheeks soft and plump in front 
of the ears betray strong appetites and 
fondness for relaxation and comfort, 

“A nose thick and muscular between 
the eyes, that runs straight into the fore- 
head, as in Fig. 5, is wilful and com- 
bative. This nose is found on all the 
noted pugilists. Persons with muscular 
noses are inclined to thoughts of physi- 
cal pleasure. Ears set low signify a 
strong grip upon life and the disposition 
to overcome obstacles with violence. An 
unusual diameter back of the ears is in- 
dicative of great bodily strength and 
endurance, aecompanied by powerful ani- 
mal passions. A low top-head denotes 
deficient moral control, and makes an 
individual dangerous to society. Tight 
eurling hair seldom accompanies a strict 
sense of right and wrong. It belongs to 
persons who think in eurves. Breadth 
ut the back of the jawbone betrays con- 
trariety. 

“A crafty nose, resembling a bird of 
prey in its lower half, is that of Fig. 6. 
This is the sign of predaceous energy. 
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covetousness, and greed. Its owner will 
get the better of others if he has a 
chance. An oblique eye is tactful and 
artful. When very pronounced it is cun- 
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will, but are deficient in integrity and 
staying power, 

“Much fiesh on a nose, as in Fig. 7, 
means desire for ease, self-indulgence, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF NOSES BY CHARLES TODD PARKE. 


ning, subtle, and treacherous, A pro- 
jecting lower jaw is revengeful, implaca- 
ble, and unrelenting. It never forgives. 
Prominent pointed chins have intense 
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and gratification of the senses. Flat 
noses are deficient in intellectual energy 
and moral aspiration. Small, expression- 
less, heavy-lidded eyes show a lacking in 
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sentiment and have animal impulses. 
Flabby, coarse lips are impure in appe- 
tites. Small, fat chins are social but 
vacillating, and are not to be relied upon. 
Excessive fulness under the chin tells of 
sex passion and lethargy. Pug noses, 
showing the nostrils facing front, always 
have a commonplace mentality. 

“The altruistic fibres of the brain that 
generate unselfishness, devotion, and uni- 
versal love and tenderness for the human 
race are in the upper part of the front 
half of the head, and give a high arch 
to the forehead, as in Fig. 8. Predomi- 
nant breadth along the entire ridge of an 
elevated nose bespeaks high psychic pow- 
ers. Copious development of a chaste 
underlip is the chief facial sign of kind- 
liness and philanthropy. Excellent ex- 
amples may be seen in the portraits of 
Clara Barton, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
and the late Peter Cooper. Clear and 
luminous eyes are the associates of lucid 
minds. When the eyes are square-set and 
the inner corners far back, the sockets 
hollowed out, and the brow arched, as in 
this figure, there is an elevated and spir- 
itual mind, inclined to reverence for 
divine wisdom; full of faith, hope, and 
charity. Such eyes look out upon the 
world with a lingering softness and com- 
passion. Unselfish faces are always long, 
measured from the crease above the chin 
upward. 

“The philosopher’s nose is in Fig. 9. 
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It is broad, of a high quality, and ma- 
turely and sensitively developed at the 
tip. This is the facial sign of great 
logical and analytical reasoning power, 
ingenuity, and skilful arrangement and 
combination of thought. The philoso- 
pher's forehead is wide and predominat- 
ing in the upper part. The masks of 
Socrates and Benjamin Franklin are good 
examples. 

* Much bone in an individual indicates 
decided convictions. A nose such as in 
Fig. 10 is the index of & firm, orderly, 
discriminating, and practical mind. Pro- 
jecting chins tell of perseverance and 
ardor; when very broad, of bulldog te- 
nacity, endurance, and a masterful will. 
The predominant back top-head is the 
brain-centre of independence, hardihood, 
stability, and self-possession. Horizontal 
brows and a large development of the 
observing part of the intellect over the 
eyes speak of exceptional perceptive en- 
ergy and capacity for close and intense 
examination of physical things. This is 
a pre-eminently matter-of-fact form of 
head and face, with a strong sense of 
rectitude and justice, as opposed to sym- 
pathy. These organizations deal with 
realities, without sentiment. They are 
sceptical of all theories, acquire useful 
knowledge, and insist upon basing every- 
thing upon experience. 


Continued on page 301. 


The Regents Open Sessions. 


At the fortieth annual meeting of 
the University convocation, held in 
the Senate Chamber at the Capitol, 
Albany, many important people were 
present. Among them were represen- 
tatives of the corporated societies from 
various States throughout the country. 
There were present, of the Board of 
Regents of the University, Governor 
Odell, Charles E. Fitch, St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway, Daniel Beach, Pliny B. Sex- 
ton, Dr. Albert Vanderveer, William 
Nottingham, Charles R. Skinner, the 
late Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and John T. McDonough, Secre- 
tary of State. 

Among others present were Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University; Professor Root, of Hamil- 
ton College; Professor John O'Hara, 
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of St. John’s College, Fordham; Pro- 
fessor Frank L. Hoffman, of Union 
College; while the American Phreno- 
logical Institute was represented by 
Charles W. Brandenburg, M.D., Presi- 
dent, and M. H. Piercy, Secretary. 

Governor Odell, who had just re- 
turned from a trip to California, in- 
terested his audience with a practical 
speech, and suggested that additional 
State aid be extended to high schools 
and academies in order to enable them 
to admit, without demanding a tuition 
fee, non-resident pupils coming from 
neighborhoods without high schools or 
academies. 


Education may be defined as the evo- 
lution of ideas and the adoption of the 
best thought of those who have preceded 
us. Knowledge and civilization go hand 
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in hand. Opportunities come to every- 
one, but the trained mind, through the 
power of discernment, is better fitted to 
cope with and conquer the problems of 
life. A nation is but an aggregation of 
individuals, and the measure of its pros- 
perity, and the respect which is shown it 
by other powers, depends not so much 
upon its military armament as upon the 
intelligence of its citizens. Therefore 
every section of the State is interested 
in all other portions of the common- 
wealth and owes to every other locality 
the duty not alone of making of their 
children professional, scientific, or busi- 
ness men, but of giving them the knowl- 
edge which will enable them to under- 
stand and appreciate to the full extent 
their duties and responsibilities as citi- 
zens. From our earliest history, dating 
back to the wisdom and the times of Al- 
exander Hamilton, New York has made 
education a function of government, an 
inherent right of the citizen, and hus 
maintained the principle of taxation for 
and supervision of our educational in- 
stitutions. From this beginning has 
grown the University of the State of New 
York and its development from a mere 
supervisory body to the directing and 
controlling factor of all institutions hav- 
ing to do with secondary and higher edu- 
cation. 


The audience was next introduced to 
Professor Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who spoke on “ Fundamental 
Principles of Education in the United 
States." He said, in part: 


LEADING PRINCIPLE OF 
EDUCATION. 


First and foremost, I name this propo- 
sition and hold it to be fundamental to 
our American educational system. 

While all forms of education may be 
under government control, yet govern- 
ment control of education is not exclu- 
sive, and the national system of educa- 
tion in the United States includes schools 
and institutions carried on without direct 
governmental oversight and support, as 
well as those that are maintained by pub- 
lie tax and administered by governmen- 
tal agencies. 

To get at what the people of the United 
States are doing for eduention, and to 
measure the full length and breadth of 
the nation's educational system, we must 
add to publie or tax-supported education 
all activities of similar kind that are car- 
ried on by private corporations, by vol- 
untary associations, and by individuals. 
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The nation is represented partly by each 
of these undertakings, wholly by no one 
of them. The terms national and gov- 
ernmental are happily not convertible 
in the United States, whether it be of 
universities, of morals, or of efficiency 
that we are speaking. 

This point is of far-reaching import- 
ance, for it has become part of the polit- 
ieal jargon of our time that any under- 
taking to be representative of the nation 
must be one which is under governmen- 
tal control. Should this view ever com- 
mand the deliberate assent of a majority 
of the American people, our institutions 
would undergo radieal ehange and our 
liberties and right of initiative would be 
only such as the government of the mo- 
ment might vouchsafe to us, But we are 
still clear-sighted enough to realize that 
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our national ideals and our national 
spirit find expression in and through 
the churches, the newspaper press, the 
benefactions to letters, science, and art, 
the spontaneous uprisings in behalf of 
stricken humanity and oppressed peo- 
ples, and a hundred other similar forms, 
quite as truly as they find expression in 
and through legislative acts and appro- 
priations, judicial opinions, and adminis- 
trative orders. The latter are govern- 
mental in form and in effect; the former 
are not. Both are national in the sense 
that both represent characteristics of 
the national life and character. 

The confusion between the nation's 
life and a nation's government is com- 
mon enough, but so pernicious that I 
may be permitted a few words concern- 
ing it. 
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THE LIBERTY OF THE STATE. 


When Hegel asserted that morality is 
the ultimate end for which the state— 
that is, politically organized mankind— 
exists, he stated one of the profoundest 
moral and political truths. But it is 
pointed out to us by political science that 
before any such ultimate end can be 
gained the proximate end of the develop- 
ment of national states must be aimed 
at. The state operates to develop the 
principle of nationality which exists 
among persons knit together by common 
origin, common speech, and common 
habitat, through creating and perfect- 
ing two things—government and liberty. 
The first step out of barbarism is the 
establishment of a government strong 
enough to preserve peace and order at 
home and to resist successfully attack 
from without. This accomplished, the 
state must turn to the setting up of a 
system of individual liberty. It does this 
by marking out the limits within which 
individual initiative and autonomy are 
permitted, and by directing the govern- 
ment to refrain from crossing these lim- 
its itself and to prevent anyone else from 
crossing them. After government and 
liberty have both been established, then 
all subsequent history is the story of a 
continually changing line of demarka- 
tion between them, according as circum- 
stances suggest or dictate. In the United 
States, for example, the post-office is in 
the domain of government; the express 
business and the sending of telegrams 
are in the domain of liberty. In different 
countries, and in the same country at 
different times, the line between the 
sphere of government and the sphere of 
liberty is differently drawn. In Germany 
the conduct of railways is largely an af- 
fair of government; in the United States 
it is largely an affair of liberty. Schools, 
for example, are to-day much more an 
affair of government than ever before, 
but they are still an affair which falls 
in the domain of liberty as well. In 
short, government plus liberty, each be- 
ing the name for a field of activity, gives 
the complete life of the state. 

In the United States there are three 
different types of educational institu- 
tions, all resting upon the power of the 
state. One of the three depends wholly 
and one partly upon the government. 
The third type is without any govern- 


mental relationship whatever. The three 
types are these: 
First—Those institutions which the 


government establishes and maintains, 

such as the public schools, the public li- 

brrries, and the state universities. 
Second—Those institutions which the 
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government authorizes, such as schools, 
college and university corporations, pri- 
vate or semi-public in character, which 
gain their powers and privileges by a 
charter granted by the proper govern- 
mental authority, and which are often 
given aid by the government in the form 
of partial or entire exemption from taxa- 
tion. 

Third—Those institutions which the 
state permits, because it has conferred 
no power on the government to forbid 
or restrict them, such as private venture, 
(unincorporated) educational undertak- 
ings of various kinds. : 

Whether a given institution is truly 
national or not depends, in the United 
States, upon whether it is democratic in 
spirit, catholic in temper, and without 
political, theological, or loeal limitations 
and trammels. It may be religious in 
tone and in purpose and yet be national, 
provided only that its doors be not closed 
to any qualified student because of his 
creed. 

As a second fundamental principle of 
our American educational system I name 
this: 


THE RIGHT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


The duly constituted authorities of any 
school district or other political unit 
may establish and maintain schools of 
any kind or grade for which the voters 
consent in regular form to bear the ex- 
pense. 

There is a widespread belief that ele- 
mentary education under government 
control is a matter of right, but that 
secondary and higher education under 
government control are improper inva- 
sions of the domain of liberty. There is 
no ground in our publie policy for this 
belief. The government has the same 
right to do for secondary and for higher 
education that it has to do for element- 
ary education. What and how much it 
shall do, if anything, in a particular case, 
is a question of expediency; the right to 
do as much as it chooses is unquestion- 
able. 

A third fundamental principle is this: 

The schools which are maintained by 
governmental authority are established 
in the interest of the whole people, and 
because of the controlling conviction that 
an instructed and enlightened popula- 
tion is essential to the perpetuity of 
deinocratic institutions and to their ef- 
fective operation. The schools are, 
therefore, a proper charge upon all tax- 
paying persons and property, and not 
merely upon those whose children re- 
ceive instruction therein. Nor ure they 
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in any sense schools which are provided 
for the poor or the unfortunate. 

It is sometimes gravely argued that 
positions as school officers or teachers 
should be given only to those who live, 
at the moment, in the civil community 
or subdivision in which the school in 
question is situated. This is the theory 
that the schools exist not for the people 
or for the children, but in order that 
places may be provided for the friends, 
relatives, and neighbors of those who are 
charged for the time being with the 
power of appointment. It is an undemo- 
cratic theory, because it substitutes a 
privileged class for open competition 
among the best qualified, 


At the conclusion of President But- 
lers address there was an informal 
reception at the State Library. 

The second day’s addresses were 
given by President J. G. Schurman, of 
Cornell University, who spoke on “ The 
Elective System and Its Limits.” He 
said, in part: 


In the presence of such an inexhausti- 
ble programme of studies what is the 
average student to do? First of all he 
may ignore everything but Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, metaphysics, ethics, and 
natural philosophy. These were the 
staple subjects of the old-fashioned col- 
lege curriculum; and a thorough train- 
ing in them has potency to enlarge and 
cultivate the intellect, especially in its 
powers of analysis and deduction, and in 
some measure to develop and chasten the 
esthetic emotions, But the student who 
deliberately closes his eyes to all other 
knowledge, to the English language and 
literature, history, economics, politics, 
modern languages and literatures, and to 
all the wealth of the physical, chemical, 
and biological sciences, while he may be 
acting wisely, is certainly exercising a 
choice quite as arbitrary as that of his 
more radial “ chum,” who elects English, 
German, French, mathematics, psychol- 
ogy, and some of the sciences of nature, 
inorganic or organic, There has been 
a kind of tacit assumption in certain 
quarters that a student who walked in 
the old ways was not choosing his stud- 
ies, while a student who departed from 
them and expatiated in the newer realm 
of knowledge was making such a choice; 
but in either case there is no escaping 
the task of selecting among many pos- 
sible disciplines, and if the boy himself 
does not make the selection, his teacher 
or his college does. 

The student may ignore the traditions 
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of the schools and elect such studies as 
tend to qualify him for his subsequent 
profession—chemistry, mathematics, and 
physies, if he is to be an engineer; bot- 
nny, chemistry, physiology, nnatomy, 
histology, and bacteriology, if he is to 
be a physician; history, political science, 
and constitutional law, if he is to be a 
lawyer; Greek, Hebrew, metaphysies, and 
ethics, if he is to be a clergyman, and 
whatever specialty he affects, if he is to 
be a teacher. This is a prudent arrange- 
ment at any rate, and I will not criticise 
it as illiberal or philistine, It is what 
many boys do and most parents desire. 
But it is open to at least one objection. 
Its criteria is not cultured manhood, but 
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professional efficiency. This is not so 
much a false conception of education as 
an inadequate one, Every boy needs a 
deeper culture and a broader mental de- 
velopment than that which merely fits 
him for the understanding and practice 
of his profession, And this he ought at 
all hazards to have sought, though not 
perhaps to have left the others undone, 
Culture, knowledge for its own suke, the 
broad intellectual interests of the race, 
should be the primary concern of the 
student, and preparation for his pro- 
fessional career only a secondary consid- 
eration. . . . 

Even if we assume marked talent with 
the liking and a want of it with the dis- 
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like, who can assure us that it is the busi- 
ness of education to develop the more en- 
ergetic and to neglect the feebler powers 
of the mind? Might not rather the aim 
be harmony and poise? And unless the 
student is to be a teacher or investigator, 
I do not see any particular benefit to him 
or to the world in such one-sided intel- 
lectual development. . . 

I desire, for the present at least, to 
throw together without discrimination 
English, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, history, eco- 
nomics, politics, and philosophy. These 
are the humanities. Without them there 
is no humane or liberal culture. Yet 
with them culture is restricted unless the 
soul’s session has been opened to the 
natures and laws of the material world 
by the study of some physical science. 
And of the sciences of nature, mathe- 
matics is the universal key, without 
which advance is impossible. 

The indispensable materials of a liberal 
education are, first of all and most im- 
portant of all, the humanities, and, sec- 
ondly, the sciences of nature, including 
mathematics as their key, to which must 
be added philosophy, the fundamental 
doctrine of both nature and man. 

I do not think it matters what natural 
science the student elects. Any one, if 
properly studied—and laboratory work 
is, of course, essential—will familiarize 
him with the scientists method and 
point of view, and open up to his imagi- 
nation at least one radius to the centre 
of the physical cosmos. After arithme- 
tic, algebra, and geometry, the student 
needs no more mathematics for mental 
discipline, and he will take just as much 
more as may be necessary for the study 
of the physical science or sciences which 
he elects. At least one course in logic, 
psychology, and elementary philology is 
essential, and it should not be forgotten 
by the champions of the old curriculum 
that at least. two were prescribed therein. 

As to the humanities, I am unwilling 
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to dogmatize, for no one can study all 
the languages, literatures, history, and 
political science now offered at our uni- 
versities. I put first, however, the Eng- 
lish language and literature and the his- 
tory of our own country. And next to 
these, with due regard both to the rights 
of ancient civilization and the demands 
of modern, I would put one ancient lan- 
guage and one modern; and I think there 
is at once scholarly and practical wisdom 
in the popular instinct which all over 
the country in our high schools is select- 
ing Latin and German for the place of 
pre-eminence. Such a compromise, I am 
sure, is safe for parents whose sons are 
not destined to be either theologians or 
literary men; but will find their way 
into the other professions and into busi- 
ness, as all but the small minority are 
certain to do. Few boys go far enough 
with Greek to derive as much culture 
from Greek literature as English litera- 
ture would yield them with the same 
efforts; and the linguistic discipline 
yielded by Latin is as good, I take it, as 
that yielded by Greek. For the boy of 
marked literary talent, who can devote 
many years to it, Greek is the most ex- 
cellent and ennobling of studies, but for 
nine-tenths of the students in our col- 
leges and universities I believe that Latin 
and German would be a better combina- 
tion than Latin and Greek. And I am 
myself so much impressed with the les- 
son of old Athenian culture that I think 
8 liberal education quite possible without 
either, though not without literary cult- 
ure of some sort, which is, as I have 
already shown, the first essential of a 
liberal edueation. 


Mr. James Russell Parsons, Jr.. the 
genial and thoughtful Secretary of the 
Board of Regents, did everything pos- 
sible to make the delegates fecl at 
home with each other and studied to 
answer everyone’s wants. 


4. —————— 


LET ME BUT LIVE. 


Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant 


soul, 
Not hastcning to, or turning from, the 
goal; 
Not mourning for the things that dis- 
appear 


In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils, but with a 
whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with 
cheer. 
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So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Through rough or smooth, the journey 
will be joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when but 
a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and a 
crown. 
I shall grow old, but never loose life's 
zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the 
best. 
—Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
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* Whilst we are considering when we are to begin, tt ts often too late to act.” — Quintilian. 


THE LATE DR. M. L. HOLBROOK. 


* Because I live ye shall live also." 
These words rob death of sadness and 
breathe consolation to those who are 
ealled to part with a father, compan- 
ion, or friend. * The principle of life 
ever obtains even at a deathbed of 
the dearest friend. The temporal and 
spiritual are united, for the Holy 
Ghost dwells in you.” 

These and similarly strong convinc- 
ing words fell from the lips of the 
Rev. Mr. Mason, August 14th, on the 
occasion of the funeral of Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook, who died at his residence, 
New York City. 

He was the associate editor and 
contributor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and a valued friend of over 
fifty years; and although he was in his 
seventy-second year, yet so industrious 
were his habits that he might have 
been taken for a much younger man, 
judging from his writings. 
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Two years ago he contracted in- 
testinal trouble when at Nassau, owing 
to the scarcity of water. It is only 
since July 4th that his natural vigor 
began to perceptibly fail, though his 
faculties remained clear and active to 
the end. 

He was endowed by Nature with a 
noble mind, a broad and gifted intel- 
lect, and possessed exceptionally en- 
lightened views on life and health. 
He was an omnivorous reader, and in 
his library was a collection of the 
rarest works of philosophers and sci- 
entists, especially of Darwin, Spencer, 
and Weissman among the modern 
writers. 

He has been known to Fowler & 
Wells since 1853, when twenty-two 
years of age. It was then L. N. Fow- 
ler first wrote out his character. Ever 
since, and especially as editor of the 
* Herald of Health,” he has been 
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travelling along the same road as that 
pursued by the Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany. In 1898, on giving up the edi- 
torship of his own paper, he became 
associate editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL and ^ Health,” and many 
favorable comments have reached us 
as a result of his contributions. His 
principle in life was to learn something 
new every year. He was a pioneer, 
and as a physician of many years’ 
standing he has become widely known, 
not only in this country but in Eng- 
land; his loss will be deeply felt. 

The floral tributes, which were 
beautiful, touchingly showed how 
widespread were his friends and the 
societies to which he belonged. 

He leaves a brother and one son. 
The latter is a clever engineer in the 
Otis Elevator Company. 

Further tributes to his memory will 
appear in our next issue. 


THE DECISION OF TO-DAY. 


There is an old saying of Cervantes 
that, “ By the street of by and by one 
arrives at the house of Never.” 

That is a very important idea for a 
large number of young men and young 
women—as well as older men and wom- 
en of to-day—to consider. They halt 
between two opinions. They hesitate 
whether to commence or not. Their 
energy is wasted in postponing until 
to-morrow what they should have be- 
gun to-day. A disagreeable or difficult 
task is seldom lightened or made sweet- 
er by putting off the work a day, a 
week, or a year. We may be almost sure 
that when we postpone a thing that 
ought to be done to-day that it will be 
twice as heavy to attack to-morrow. 
Promptness clears the road of many 
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difficulties. To grasp the thistle is 
sometimes the only way to get it out 
of the road. Doing a deed is like sow- 
ing a seed; if not done at the right time 
it will be forever out of season, and we 
are afraid that the summer of Eternity 
will not be long enough to bring to 
maturity the fruit of a delayed action. 
Pompey once said, * It is not necessary 
for me to live, but it is necessary that 
I be at a certain point at a certain 
hour.” 

Promptness of mind requires the 
cultivation of the organs of Firmness, 
Conscientiousness, and Time, and these 
are the backbone of success. When 
men are going about wondering wheth- 
er they are going to succeed or not, 
they should ask themselves whether 
they have cultivated these most im- 
portant qualities. Horace Greeley used 
to say, “If a man has no regard for 
the time of other men why should he 
have for their money? What is the 
difference of taking a man’s hour and 
taking his five dollars? There are 
many men to whom each hour of the 
business day is worth more than five 
dollars." Cesar’s delay in sending a 
message cost him his life when he 
reached the Senate house. 

Aside from the usefulness of punc- 
tuality and promptness in little things 
there is need for the mind to consider 
the promptness with which a proposi- 
tion should be considered in the form- 
ing of character. We have known of 
men and women who have been coming 
to the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy for years. One told us that he in- 
tended to enter the class while Mr. 
Sizer was alive; another regretted that 
she had never seen Mrs. Wells, aud had 
intended coming to the Institute while 
she was lecturing to the class. Both 
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might have hustled and improved their 
time and obtained their objects, or 
heart’s desire, had they not delayed. 
Many people bring us their sons to ex- 
amine because they do not want to 
make the sad mistake that their fathers 
made with themselves, namely, putting 
off an examination of their qualities 
until it was too late. The invitation 
to attend is here extended to those 
who have written to us year after year 
for particulars of the class, to com- 
mence in September, and are warned 
against further delays. There is no 
time like the present. Who can tell 
but what the course may give a 
double impetus to business projects 
and to professional work if it is taken 
now. Delays have dangerous ends, 
while an opportunity, if taken at its 
flood, will bring about successful issue. 
* When a fool has made up his mind 
the market has gone by." A young 
man once attended the class who in- 
tended to enter a business house. He 
was but a boy of sixteen years of age, 
and went directly from the Institute 
into a commercial situation down town 
in New York. The people in the store 
at first rallied him on his new acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and, partly to en- 
snare him, they would quictly ask him 
what he thonght of different men who 
came into the place to buy goods at 
wholesale on credit, and the boy had 
frankness and self-reliance enough to 
say clearly and strongly what he 
thought. Before he had been there 
three months, if a stranger came in to 
buy a bill of goods, the man who was 
handling the customer would give a 
signal to have the voung Phrenological 
clerk come in and busy himself about 
the room and scan the stranger, and it 
was arranged that if he believed in the 
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man he was to give a certain sign, and 
if he did not believe in him he was to 
give a contrary one, and he was so 
signally correct in reference to some 
sharp, tricky men that his employers 
learned to doubt any stranger of whom 
this young man disapproved. They 
said he was right every time. 

He came all the way from Southern 
California to take the course at the 
Institute, and wherever he may go in 
life he will carry the benefit of his 
knowledge with him. Many, many 
other instances of students who have 
come to us to gain a personal insight 
into the principles of Phrenology lead 
us to suppose that there are many 
others who can be equally helped at the 
present time if they are but quick 
enough to appreciate the privileges of 
thè course that is to commence this 
month. 

In previous numbers of the Jour- 
NAL we have indicated the nature of 
the course. In May we explained a 
few of the advantages to be found by 
students who wished to know the prin- 
ciples of the science of Phrenology and 
how the various subjects would be in- 
troduced. In June we explained the 
objects of the post-graduate course. 
In July we pointed out some of the 
advantages resulting from the course. 
In August we gave the names of the 
professors and the lines of the thought 
they intended to introduce. 

Those who wish a complete idea of 
what the Institute intends to give its 
students cannot do better than secure 
these copies. 

The Fowler Institute, London, opens 
its Course of Phrenological Instruction 
this month, and Mr. D. T. Elliott will 
give full particulars concerning the 
lectures and classes. 
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CAN WE LOOK INTO THE 
FUTURE? 


In several papers of recent date 
attention has been called to the propo- 
sitions advanced by Maurice Maeter- 
linck, of Antwerp, the Belgian philos- 
opher, and in the “ New York World ” 
and the “Dallas Morning News” a 
Phrenological head is given, with the 
hand of Maurice Maeterlinck touching 
the organs of Ideality and Cautious- 
ness, with the supposed idea that these 
are the centres which preside over the 
prophetic cells of the brain that look 
into the future. "There is really noth- 
ing very new about our possessing a 
prophetic faculty, but whether the 
learned professor, or philosopher, has 
touched the proper location of such a 
power is to be very much doubted, if 
his fingers rest upon the organs of 
Ideality and Cautiousness. If his fin- 
gers had pointed to the organs of 
Spirituality and Human Nature we 
could more easily have favored his 
statement, for these two faculties have 
always helped the clairvoyant, as well 
as the shrewd, far-seeing business 
prophet, in lifting the curtain of mys- 
tery from the eyes of the incredulous 
and of showing him what events were 
going to take place. It is, therefore, 
no creation of a new brain-cell that 
helps a person to-day to safely forecast 
events before they transpire. If men 
and women would only study the loca- 
tion of the Phrenological organs and 
what they represented, as discovered 
by Gall and his followers, they would 
find very great aids in the explanation 
of many facts that now seem to be 
inysterious to them. 

We wish to thank J. B. Harris, of 


Norwood, Mo., for forwarding us the 
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* Dallas Morning News." In the lat- 
ter paper Arthur Field writes a short 
article upon this matter and closes by 
saying: * Maurice Maeterlinck simply 
gives results which hitherto have been 
known to all honest investigators," and 
says, “ The question is, has he started 
an investigation of the cellular capaci- 
ties of the brain residual or propaga- 
tive? Here is a chance,” he continues, 
“ for Spitza, or some other follower of 
Spurzheim—some student of the anat- 
omy of the brain—to lead us to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.” 

From what we have read of Spitza’s 
investigations we realize that he, too, 
can gain more light of the topography 
of the brain by studying Gall’s and 
Spurzheim’s works. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 


The opening of the Fowler Institute, 
London, will take place during the 
month (September). The classes for 
instruction and the monthly lectures 
will be fully announced. For particu- 
lars, inquire of Mr. D. T. Elliott, 
Examiner of the Institute, or Mr. C. 
R. King, Manager of L. N. Fowler & 
Co., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cir- 
eus, London, E. C. 

This Institute has just held its sum- 
mer examination, the results of which 
will be forwarded to us in due course. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy wil commence its thirty-eighth 
session on Wednesday evening, Septem- 
ber 3d, at eight o'clock. Dr. Branden- 
burg, President; Miss Fowler, Vice- 
President; Dr. H. S. Drayton, Rex. 
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Thomas Hyde, Dr. Shepard, Mr. M. 
H. Piercy, Secretary, together with 
other officers and members of the fac- 
ulty and friends will welcome the 
graduates and explain the objects of 
the Institute. Mme. de Fritsch, the 
talented pianist, and Miss Marguerite 
de Fritsch, violinist, from Mr. Sousa's 
band, have promised several solos. 
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The Rev. S. Willis, Ph.D., will speak 
on “Character.” All friends of the 
cause are asked to keep this evening 
free and to kindly circulate cards of 
invitation to their friends. For fur- 
ther particulars, apply to the Secre- 
tary, 24 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. (Please note change 
of address.) 


———9—————— 


REMEMBRANCE. 


DR. M, L. 


He is not dead. The tender Heart, 
One with all humankind, 

That loved man as a brother loves, 
The strong, brave Mastermind 

That gave to weaker souls its strength, 
The Self that of its best 

Withheld not thought or word or deed, 
Has found at even—rest. 

He is not dead. The Self of him 
While time shall be will live, 

While man shall read his message and 
Find wisdom. They who give 
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Of their best self, who tidings have 
For man, they never die; 

They live in lives they deathless are. 
O Mind that grasped the “ why " 

Of living problems, O brave Heart, 
That true has been these years 

In loyal loving, peaceful rest! 
This darksome hour of tears 

We bring remembrance tribute; 'tis 
A fadeless garment rife 

With richest, sweetest fragrance—'tis 
The mem'ry of thy life. 

Margaret Isabel Cox. 


——————9————— 


CHARACTER AS INDICATED BY THE NOSE. 
(Continued. from page 292.) 


" Here is the nose, in Fig. 11, of ideality 
and refined sensibilities. It tells of high- 
ly wsthetic tastes and artistic fertility. 
This form of top-head indicates an amia- 
ble and impressible nature, full of senti- 
ment, humor, and generous impulses. 
Sympathy dominates justice. Full, high- 
ly colored, mild eyes, and large, chaste, 
moist, red lips are the active agents for 
the expression of these qualities. 

“The possessor of a nose like Fig. 12 
has powerful trading instincts and the 
desire to accumulate this world's goods. 
This and Fig. 14 are the types of the 
commercial nose. One or the other ap- 
proximates the form found upon the in- 
dustrial giants of the world. Both have 
great sagacity, enterprise, and fertility 
in new schemes. The dip downward in 
Fig. 12 shows a distrustful disposition 
that takes nothing for granted. The 
acquisitive nose is usually associated 
with a broad, round face and head. 
Breadth denotes executive force and 
staying power. Heads very broad from 
ear to ear show that the person is always 
wrapped up in self-interests; irritable 
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and destructive. Thick, heavy eyelids, 
showing a large surface when open and 
giving a sleepy look, signify acquiring 
instinets, 

“The acme of wakeful, vivid intelli- 
gence and capacity for immediate cogni- 
tion and action are expressed by the 
high-arehing eagle nose in Fig. 13. This 
is the sign of tremendous ambition for 
power and the impelling energy and 
fearless courage to command. When 
found in eombination with a long, con- 
vex, egotistical upper lip its owner has 
an imperious way of coercing obedience. 
Lean, sinewy faces, projecting in the 
central perpendicular line, are intensely 
active and tirelessly industrious. They 
bespeak the will that presses forward 
and never rests. 

“ Pre-eminently the most broadly com- 
prehensive, creative, and profoundly pow- 
erful nose, in a worldly sense, is that 
illustrated in Fig. 14. We have here 
large size, symmetry, and maturity—a 
rare combination—revealing & superior 
appreciation of proportion. The large 
nostrils tell of strength of heart and 
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lungs and capacity for deep breathing— 
essential prerequisites to great and sus- 
tained mental capacity. These noses, 
when associated with a high quality of 
organic structure, reveal a virile and 
masterful intellect, an understanding of 
human nature in its broadest sense, ex- 
ecutive ability for organization upon the 
largest scale. This and Fig. 8 represent 
the highest types of evolutionary devel- 
opment in noses. The size of the nose, 
controlled by quality, is always the 
measure of intellectual and physical 
power. People who reach great longev- 
ity have large noses. The predominant 
back top-head in this figure typifies pride 
and dignity. 

“ Noses that have a long reach at the 
point, as in Fig. 15, are vigilant, keenly 
discriminating in small matters, and in- 
quisitive. They have a penetrating in- 
tuition and foresight, are alert and 
quick-minded. The thinner and sharper 
the nose, the less breadth and compre- 
hensiveness there is to the understanding 
and the greater the acuteness. These 
noses go with long heads and active 
minds. The small chin reveals a lack of 
decision and of stability of will power.” 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subsoribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this headin 
must observe the following conditions: Ei 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one git- 
tng a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b+ accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelre months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters fo be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London, 


671.—F. G. J., Joplin, Mo.— Your photo- 
graph indicates that you have a good 
hold on life. The Motive temperament 
predominates, thus you will have quite 
a desire to become actively engaged in 
an out-door occupation rather than to 
be confined to an in-door, sedentary one. 
You have an executive brain, consequent- 
ly you enjoy meeting with men and do- 
ing work that requires thought and mus- 
cle. It will never do for you to settle 
down in an office, unless you have some 
out-door exercise when you finish your 
day's work, for your constitution needs 
to be brought out rather than controlled 
by sedentary labor. We think you will 
make a good practical, scientific man, and 
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could engage in those studies where you 
could work by the eye and where you 
would be obliged to see and observe pass- 
ing events and give judgment upon ma- 
terials as well as upon the characteristics 
of men. You could take up the study of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy quite read- 
ily, and would be able to understand the 
principles that underlie the working out 
of these subjects. Occult subjects will 
always be of interest to you, and you 
will find it easy to interpret many things 
that are mysterious to others. You have 
magnetic power and could soon become 
expert in the art of helping yourself. 

672.—H. H., Pittsburg, Pa.—Your pho- 
tograph indicates quite an intuitive mind 
and one that comes to conclusions rapid- 
ly. You do not often find that your first 
impressions are incorrect, and generally 
are able to indorse and act upon them. 
You would make a good photographer, 
for you would know how to catch the 
best expression of your sitter to make 
your impression upon your plate; you 
would not let your subject know when 
you were taking him, but would awaken 
his animation and his best characteris- 
tics for reproduction. You like to tidy 
things up and have them in their pPaces; 
you have a place for everything and keep 
things where they belong. Your side 
head indicates that vou have an active or- 
gan of Constructiveness and are able to 
use up material to advantage in a me- 
chanical way. You had better take up 
engineering or some mechanical work. 
Study engineering and apply your knowl- 
edge to some practical work where you 
can use your Constructiveness and per- 
ceptive intellect. 

673.—J. F. M., Chicago, Ill.—You have 
a sharp, keen organization that is suited 
to superior work of an intellectual kind. 
You are better adapted to a professional 
career than to any slow, ordinary busi- 
ness undertaking. You take pleasure in 
being where there is life and enterprise, 
rather than to be engaged in an in-door, 
quiet, sedentary line of work, and must 
aim at being where you can show your 
originality as much as possible. You will 
make an excellent lawyer, for you have 
a keen, intellectual, available mind, capa- 
ble of comparing an analytical subject in 
an interesting and versatile way. You 
will make a good public speaker and will 
succeed in the study of elocution, and 
had better devote a part of your time to 
voice-eulture. You wil make a good 
superintendent, an excellent telegrapher, 
or an intelligent broker. In your leisure 
time you had better make a study of one 
of the above subjects. . 

614.—I. S. C, Elmwood, Ind.—Your 
photograph indicates that you have lived 
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long enough in the world to have learned 
many important lessons, and conse- 
quently your advice is worth more than 
you sometimes think it is. You under- 
rate your own powers, and must culti- 
vate more dignity of bearing and self- 
appreciation. Your forehead is broad 
and not cramped in height, consequently 
you will be able to use your ingenuity 
to advantage. You are an ingenious 
man, and whatever else you do in life 
you ought to be able to invent and adapt 
ways and means of doing work. You 
have an ability to plan out work and 
would use tools appropriately in making 
up materials. With a fair education you 
ought to use your ingenuity in a literary 
line of work, and were you to give your 
attention to public speaking you would 
show it in this line of effort. You are 
energetic, forceful, and full of resources, 
and know what to do in times of emer- 
gency. The more you study the more 
you will feel drawn to intellectual and 
professional work. 

675.—F. L. R., Rochester, N. Y.—Your 
efforts will be lost unless you select an 
executive, hustling line of work, where 
you can use your brain to advantage and 
where there is something continually 
taking place that is new and aggressive. 
You possess an enthusiastical mind and 
are quick to notice every change that is 
taking place around. Your intellectual 
faculties are well developed, and these 
qualities give you your power of criti- 
cism, your ability to understand the 
work of others, and capability to com- 
prehend the characteristics of others. 
You are not often mistaken in your first 
impressions, and you will find that law, 
especially constitutional Jaw, will suit 
you admirably. You should be good in 
arguing and debating, in repartee and in 
understanding the various ways of tak- 
ing men at their best. You could cross- 
examine witnesses and get hold of the 
exact truth. You will not be able to 
allow little things to pass your notice 
without comment, and on this account 
you give yourself considerable work to 
do by trying to set people right. You 
will make a good cominissioner, a pro- 
moter of business, and an excellent edi- 
tor of some financial paper. 

676.—A. L. B., Clare, Mich.— The photo- 
graph of this voung lady indicates that 
she does not express all the characteris- 
ties that she possesses. She is somewhat 
reserved in mind and cannot readily ex- 
press her mind to others. Her affection 
will be somewhat platonic, rather than 
gushing or demonstrative. She will ac- 
cept all the attention that is given to her, 
but will not commit herself. She is 
idealistic and will be much liked by a 
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certain class of people, but she must be 
understood to be appreciated. She is in 
her element when she is with intellectual 
and high-toned, cultured people. She is 
quite notional in her ideas, and she can- 
not suit herself to ordinary life. She 
seems to live on an upper plane, and 
finds it somewhat difficult to come down 
to every-day affairs. She has a fine qual- 
ity of organization and is adapted to lit- 
erature and art. 


REVIEWS. 


Jn this department we give short reviews of 
ouch Naw Boous as publishers see Ki to send us. 
Jn these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 

ish eur readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinton of the de- 
stralility of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological soiehot. We can sup» 


| ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


“The American Congress on Tubercu- 
losis.” This is an interesting pamphlet 
of the proceedings. A loving-cup was 
presented to the retiring secretary, Clark 
Bell, Esq., LL.D., at the annual banquet 
at the Hotel Majestic. We have also re- 
ceived a copy of “ Spiritism, Hypnotism, 
and Telepathy.” The . pamphlets for- 
warded to us are from advance sheets of 
the “ Medico-Legal Journal.” 

“ Rational Physical Culture, from the 
Standpoint of a Physician," by Constan- 
tine F. McQuire, A.M., M.D., with preface 
by John Crégo Lester, A.M., M.D. Pub- 
lished by the Eagle Book Printing De- 
partment, Brooklyn. Can be ordered from 
Fowler & Wells Company. This booklet 
introduces the reader to the subject of 
physical eulture from a novel standpoint, 
namely, that of temperament, and for 
that reason should be read by all inter- 
ested in character. It is well written, 
finely printed, and beautifully illus- 
trated. Dr. MeQuire is to be congratu- 
lated on its production. 


—————9——————— 


MIGHT GROW ON HIM. 


“I don't like yer story,” said the Bill- 
ville reader. 

“Maybe not now," replied the author, 
* but it will grow on you." 

“I hope not," was the reply, “fer I've 
got three carbuncles now."—Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST ONLf 
will be answered in this department. But one 
westion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
propounded, tf correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 
Ir You Use a Pssuponym on INITIALS 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


M. R. K., South End, Ont.—(1) You ask, 
“Will you kindly tell me in the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL what you think of the 
Salisbury system as a treatment for a 
general run-down system, weak stomach, 
rheumatism, ete.?” In reply, I: would 
say: Dr. Salsbury’s method of treating 
chronic diseases by confining them to 
exclusive. meat diet seems to work very 
well in some cases, but in many others 
it does immense harm. If a person is 
troubled with fermentive dyspepsia, 
which is a form: of indigestion due to 
fermentation in the stomach and aliment- 
ary canal instead of natural digestion, 
the meat diet temporarily may prove 


beneficial, because it shuts out kinds of © 


food which are most easily fermentable. 

On the other hand, rheumatism, gout, 
and sciatica are believed to be largely 
due to the formation of uric acid in the 
system. Persons who eat largely of ani- 
mal food are much more liable to these 
diseases than those who do not use ani- 
mal food. 

You seem to have received more benefit 
for a time on meat diet than on vege- 
table diet. That may be true in your 
case. Persons living on vegetable diet 
may be in a condition where, unless that 
diet is carefully adapted to their diges- 
tive organs, fermentation in the aliment- 
ary canal may be more likely to follow 
as they consume starch and sugar. Many 
vegetarians eat too much starch and 
sugar, and not enough nuts and fruits 
and cereals. I have known many people 
who adopted the meat diet who have only 
lived a few years after adopting that 
diet; at the same time, other persons, 
who have a different form of indigestion, 
may find benefit by adopting the Sals- 
bury treatment for a short time. The 
formation of uric acid in the blood is 
almost always followed by albumen in 
the urine, and that indicates a bad con- 
dition of the system. The albumen is 
due to the want of sufficient oxygen to 
thoroughly oxydize the nitrogenous food 
that they ent. Foods that contain albu- 
men, gluten, cosine are now classed un- 
der the head of proteins. The albumen 
is found mostly in eggs and animal food. 
All animal food contains more or less 
effete matter that is being thrown out of 
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the system through the excretory or- 
gans, such as the bowels, kidneys, skin, 
and by expiration. 

These effete matters in animal foods 
the pathologists now find to be the main 
cause of uric acid in the blood, and uric 
acid is the main cause of rheumatism, 
gout, neuralgia, sciatica, etc. Bright's 
disease of the kidneys is due to failure 
to properly oxydize the albuminous foods 
eaten. 

Many vegetarians fail! to properly di- 
gest and assimilate vegetarian foods, be- 
cause they have not teeth sufficient to 
masticate and mix saliva with such food. 
All foods containing starch and cane- 
sugar must have plenty of saliva mixed 
with it in order to be properly digested. 

E. P. Miller, M.D. 

Your second question, “ Why do we find 
apparent contradictions in the face and 
head?" we would like to answer you by 
asking another question: Why do we 
sometimes find contradictions even in 
the heads of some persons? No one is 
entirely free from these contradictions, 
in some form or other, and when we find 
that the face and head do not agree, we 
shall find that the face shows a sign of 
inheritance that the head has not worked 
out or had a chance to develop. We have 
known of persons having a square chin 
whose Firmness was not more than aver- 
age in development. The young man re- 
ceived his father’s chin, but had not yet 
developed his firmness of character. 
Again, a large organ of Firmness may 
have been developed in a person, and 
it may not have had time to mould the 
chin, but after waiting a while we shall 
find it manifesting its characteristics. 
We have found the manifestation of Ac- 
quisitiveness inherited in the face when 
it has not shown itself in the head. One 
young man had inherited a fortune from 
his father and had all the indications of 
the appreciation of wealth, but he had 
not acquired any, and the organ of 
economy—Acquisitiveness—had not de- 
veloped in any material sense. Other 
instances might also be given. With re- 
gard to the head alone, we often find 
that Continuity is small and Firmness 
large. In such a ease the latter helps 
the former organ, but does not take the 
place of it, as no organ can change its 
purport. A person may have large Ven- 
eration and also large Self-Esteem; the 
former gives the element of deference 
and respect, while the latter will at 
times apparently contradict this influ- 
ence, and a person will hold his head 
high and be inclined to get others to 
bend to him. It will do you no harm to 
nsk yourself these questions, only we 
want you to be broad enough to see that 
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as these contradictions exist at an early 
and undeveloped age, they can be better 
accounted for and pointed out by Phre- 
nology better than by any other science. 
—Editor PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


—————9—————— 


NOTICE. 


The monthly lectures in connection 
with the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy will be given on the first Tuesday 
evening of the month, not the first 
Wednesday, as formerly. Please note the 
change after September. 


AMERICAN FIELD NOTES. 


The following are the names and ad- 
dresses of Phrenologists who are in the 
field: 

George Morris, Minneapolis, Minn. 

G. Hummel, Gordon, Pa. 

John Welch, Brokenbow, Kan. 

C. A. Gates, Lamoille, Minn. 

J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago, Ill. 

Joseph H. Thomas, Navarre, O. 

D. Allen, Long Beach, N. Y. 

J. W. and A. M. Rutter, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Professor A. Haddock, San Francisco, 


C. F. Boger, Cincinnati, O. 

Dr. Martha Kellar, Cincinnati, O. 

Professor A. H. Welch, Cleveland, O. 

Otto Hatry, Pittsburg, Pa. 

George Markley Graduate, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Ira L. Guilford, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rev. Edwin Morrel, Manchester, N. H. 

Dr. I. J. Dunham, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Louis Pankow, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

T. B. Moss, St. Louis, Mo. 

William Dawson, St. Ansgar, Ia. 

Mr. Paul B. Kington is now a resident 
Phrenologist at 48 Johnson Park, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

———————————— 


ENGLISH FIELD NOTES. 


Mrs. Willis, F.F.P.I., and Miss E. Higgs, 
F.F.P.L, are opening a consulting-room 
in Ramsgate for the season, where they 
may be consulted daily for Phrenological 
delineations. Visitors to Ramsgate will 
do well to pay a visit to these ladies, for 
they have already proved themselves to 
be very proficient in character reading. 

Miss L. Hendin, A.F.P.L, is spending 
the season at Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Mr. Healy Fash, Mr. Corbett, and Mr. 
Hiteheock are in Glasgow. 
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Miss Mallard and Miss Ward, F.F.P.I., 
may be consulted daily at Queens Road, 
Hastings. For many years these ladies 
have held a unique position in Hastings 
as capable Phrenologists, and are very 
popular among the residents and visitors 
to the town. 

Mr. W. H. Lindsey, A.F.P.L, has taken 
up his residence in Hastings for the sea- 
son. 

Mr. J. W. Taylor is located at More- 
cambe. 

Mr. A. W. Williams can be consulted at 
Aberystwith. 

Mr. D. C. Griffith is at Ahersychan. 


———— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


King Edward VII. and Queen Alex- 
andra were crowned at Westminster, 
August 9th, amid great enthusiasm. 

Prince Chen, who arrived in New York 
during August, is cousin to the Emperor 
of China. He accompanied the new 
Chinese Minister at Washington, who is 
to succeed Wu Ting Fang. The new 
minister js no stranger to New York, 
and when his fellow-traveler exclaimed 
on the intense eagerness of everyone on 
the cars, surface cars, etc., and said it 
seemed to him that everyone was striv- 
ing for a prize, his friend replied, “ And 
so they are; the prize they seek is money 
with which they may procure comfort, 
even luxury. There is no place in this 
community for the laggard.” 

Tissot, the great artist, has just died 
in Paris. He illustrated the life of Christ. 
His famous illustrations belong to the 
Brooklyn Institute. 


—————— 


A CURE FOR POISON IVY. 


While at Quogue, L. L, a short time 
ago, one of the editors of “ The Christian 
Work " happened to become quite severe- 
ly poisoned with the common three- 
leafed poison ivy (rhus toxicondendron). 
Dr. John Marshall, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who was at Quogue for a 
week or two on vacation, gave me a 
recipe which is not generally known, and 
which a correspondent of '" The Chris- 
tian Work" has asked me to give here. 
It is this: Carbolie acid, one-half dram; 
bisulphite of sodium, 3 drums; distilled 
water (or rain water), 6 ounces, to be 
used as a wash. The bisulphite of sodium 
must be fresh. 'This is absolutely essen- 
tial, as it loses much of its virtue in a 
week or two. 'The above is far the best 
known, and cures the worst cases in a 
few days. In regard to the above, S. 
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Henry Miller writes us from East Hamp- 
ton, L. I.: “I also know of a simple cure 
for poison ivy, and one which is always 
at hand, within the reach of every per- 
son. I desire to give it to the public 
through ‘The Christian Work. It is 
this: When one has come in contact with 
running ivy, make a strong suds of com- 
mon bar soap and wash and rewash the 
exposed parts as soon as possible after 
exposure. This will be found in most 
cases à sure cure.” 


————$—————— 
THE ORGANS OF OBSERVATION. 


How much do you observe about the 
things that you see most often? If you 
want to take an examination on the sub- 
ject, try these tests, part of a set of 
questions drawn up by a writer for the 
Washington “ Times ”: 

What are the exact words on a two-cent 
stamp, and in which direction is the face 
on it turned? 

In which direction is the face turned 
on a cent? on a quarter? on a dime? 

Write down, offhand, the figures on the 
face of your watch. The odds are that 
you will make at least two mistakes in 
doing this. 

Your watch has some words written or 
printed on its face. You have seen these 
words a thousand times. Write them out 
correctly. Few can do this. Also, what 
is the number in the case of your watch? 

How high (in inches) is a silk hat? 

How many teeth have you? 

What are the words on a policeman's 
shield? 

How many buttons has the vest or 
shirtwaist you are wearing? 

How many stairs are there in the first 
flight at vour house? 

How many steps lend from the street 
to the front door of your house or flat? 

What is the name, signed in fac-simile, 
on any $1, $2, $5, or $10 bill you ever 
saw? . You've read dozens of those 
names. Can you remember one?—En- 
deavor World. 


pS ig 
CUT THIS OUT. 


Don't inquire into a hungry man's his- 
tory. Give him something to eat. 

Use the top of your head more and 
your tongue less. 

Try to-day to live a simple, sincere, 
serene life, and to-morrow will have 
more sunshine in it. 

Keep the fire of vour tongue from the 
gunpowder of your lips. 

Ask yourself to-night if you 
ashamed of anything vou did to-day. 


are 
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Cultivate self-control and habit of si- 
lence. Be at peace with yourself and 
everybody else. 

The Creator gave you two ears and 
only one tongue, so that you could hear 
twice as much as you talk. 

A man can store an awful tempest 
within himself, but it won't break loose 
if he ties his tongue down. 

Don't overdo things. Keep some of the 
pleasures for to-morrow and the next 
day. 

For goodness’ sake don't worry. Do 
the best you can and be content. 


WIT. 


A NEW THEORY. 


“ Papa, were we descended from mon- 
keys?" 

“Not all of us, my boy. Some were 
ascended."—Detroit Free Press. 


THE BEST KIND. 


Madame (to prisoner)—You say that a 
fondness for books brought you here? 
Prisoner—Yes; pocketbooks. 


—————9—— ———. 


PRIZES. 


No. 1.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
-—is offered for the best Phrenological 
story of about 2,000 words. 

No. 2.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—is offered for ten subscriptions of $1— 
or six shillings—each for the PHREXO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

No. 3.—A year’s free subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be 
given to anyone who will send us two 
new subscriptions of $1—or six shillings 
—eaeh. 

No. 4.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—for the best article on “ Phrenology: 
a Department of Medical Study.” 

Prizes close November Ist. 

We trust that a large number of our 
readers will compete. 


————9————— 


We regret to recall the death of two of 
our old and honored friends, Mr. Samuel 
Hoyland, of Sheffield, whose call came 
in June, was one of Mr. L. N. Fowler's 
earliest friends in England in 1360, and 
Rev. Mr. Constantine, of West Summit. 
Both gentlemen were staunch believers 
and lecturers on Phrenology. Mr. Hoy- 
land was in his seventy-second year and 
Mr. Constantine was over eighty. 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incerporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object ef the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


ee M P —— —————— 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHREKO'OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 & 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
M Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or tered Letters, All Postmasters 
are required te Register Letters whenever requested 

se. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
ef a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheeta—that is, not torn apart. 

givin 


CHANGE of -office address can be made 
the old as as the new address, but not without th 
infermation. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer sbould 
fnclose a stamp for return pos , and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any connected with the office. 
In this way caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur: 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, ONART, Ete., may be ere 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 
AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
ind our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Canadian Statesman."—Ontario. 
—The Bowmanville paper contains the 
crowns, sceptres, and emblems to be used 
at the Coronation of King Edward, and 
other up-to-date matters. It is an inter- 
esting paper. 

“The Findlay Courier ”—Ohio—is an 
easily handled paper and one that is 
printed in readable form. 

“The East Providence Eagle.”—Rhode 
Island.— This paper contains a little of 
everything, and is evidently aimed to 
suit a large variety of readers. 

“Plain Talk."—Des Moines, Ia.—This 
paper aims at giving the best consensus 
of news possible, not only of what is 
going on in the State of Iowa, but also 
of things that concern other States and 
other countries beside America. It suc- 
ceeds in its task remarkably well. 
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“The Dog Fancier” — Battle Creek, 
Mich.—is, as its name indicates, a paper 
devoted to the interests of our canine 
friends. “ Doings in Dogdom ” is one of 
its headings, and it might do many peo- 
ple good to read what it has to say on 
the claims of dumb animals. 

“The Pittsburg Christian Advocate.” — 
Pittsburg, Pa.—A portrait js given of the 
Rev. Charles Cooke, the second editor of 
the “ Pittsburg Christian Advocate." An 
editorial upon his beautiful Christian 
character, as well as & sketch by Miss 
Emma A. Fowler, appear in this number. 
The Rev. Heber Newton writes an article 
on the “Treatment of Anarchism,” in 
which he claims to have discovered a new 
and satisfactory way of meeting anarch- 
ism. 

“The Philosophical Journal" — San 
Francisco—contains & picture of a beau- 
tiful summer scene on its front page. 
Many news ideas of a philosophical ten- 
dency are given in this paper, which was 
established in 1865. 

“The People’s Health Journal."—Chi- 
cago.—" Physiological Happiness " is the 
title of an article by George Bieser, M.D. 
There is a good deal of practical use- 
fulness in this article. People are 
not physiologically happy because they 
are not physiologically healthy. Many 
other interesting articles are distributed 
throughout the paper. 

“ Eleanor Kirk's Idea." — Brooklyn.— 
In this magazine we find an article on 
* Cereals Better and Cheaper than Meat," 
which is a valuable fact for all to know. 
Another article on * Losing His Facul- 
ties," by Eleanor Kirk, is written in her 
usual interesting and graceful manner. 

“The Mother's Journal "-——New Haven 
—contains an article on “The Physical 
Care of Children,” by Dr. Maurice Hunt, 
of Columbus, O. This is a paper read 
before the parents’ and teachers’ meet- 
ing, Delaware, O. This paper, along with 
oue on " Putting the Baby to Sleep," 
forms a valuable contribution to the 
magazine. 
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“Health” — New York — has always 
something interesting in it for us to 
read. One article, on “ How I got Sick 
and How I got Well," by Robert Walter, 
M.D., will give some ideas to young men 
and young women similarly placed with 
the writer. “The Cure of a Cold,” by 
M. M., is a short but valuable contri- 
bution. 

“ Literary Life "—New York—contains 
the news of all the new books of the sea- 
son; one on “ Graded Physical Exercise,” 
by Bertha Louise Colburn, and published 
by the Edward S. Werner Publishing & 
Supply Company, is a work that will 
benefit many who are looking out for 
just the information that she gives. 

“The Standard Union "—Brooklyn—is 
a healthy consensus of news for a busy 
public. 

* Dodge County Republic." — Minne- 
sota.—This paper believes in cutting out 
all unnecessary wording, and thus in its 
announcements it is able to be of far 
more use to its readers than by publish- 
ing long and wearisome contributions. 

“Fhe Modern Farmer" — St. Joseph, 
Mo.—contains valuable facts on “ Farm 
Horticulture,” * Farm Hints," ‘ Farm 
Dairy,” "Farm Bee Keeping," “ Farm 
Poultry." There are several illustrations 
of cows and other animals in this 
monthly. 

*'The Dayton Daily News."—Ohio.— 
This is a large and interesting paper, and 
in such an important centre it must fill 
a very valuable niche. The Saturday 
issue contains & magazine supplement, 
when the “ Books of the World are Re- 
viewed," as well as other racy articles are 
given. 

“Human Nature" — San Francisco— 
contains a Phrenological test which is a 
delineation of Miss Sophie Leppel, by 
Professor Elliott, given at the Fowler 
Institute, London, which the editor of 
* Human Nature" says is in thorough 
harmony with his own reading. An in- 
teresting article on “ Physiognomy,” il- 
lustrated with several faces. is given on 
the front page, by C. T. Parks. 

“Human Faculty."—Chicago.—4An arti- 
cle on * The Great Value of the Faculty 
of Comparison" is among many of the 
original articles that are found in the 
August number. * The Localization of 
Six Elements of Human Goodness" is 
another article, which is illustrated and 
compared with a character in whom the 
selfish elements are very strong. The 
priee is $1 a year, or 10 cents a copy. 

“The Hahnemannian Advocate "—Chi- 
cago—contains an article on “ Psychol- 
ogy.” under the heading of “ Know Thy- 
self," whieh was an article read before 
the International lfalhnemannian Asso- 
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ciation, Chicago, by W. H. Leonard. 
Had the article contained a little Phreno- 
logical light it would have been much 
more to the point and practical. It is 
astonishing how people will beat around 
the bush instead of getting right down 
to business. 

“The Contributor "—Boston—contains 
news on matters that are sacred and 
secular, and evidently claims the atten- 
tion of a large number of readers. It 
well deserves & place in every home. 

* Chat."—New York.—Published by the 
Manhattan Reporting Company, 150 Nas- 
sau Street.—Fifty cents per year or five 
cents & copy.—Patrick J. Swceney is the 
moving spirit of this magazine, which 
contains many short and condensed ar- 
ticles on subjects we all want to know 
about. 

“The Lititz Express "—Pennsylvania— 
contains * Views of the Public," * Town 
Talk,” * Personals," * Notes and Com- 
ments," ‘Temperance Notes," and an 
article on “ Sociality, or Moral Science," 
by J. C. Barnes. The writer aims at say- 
ing something drastic, without much re- 
gard to whom he hits on the right or the 
left. 


PUBLISHERS' NOTES. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“I wish to say that the May JOURNAL 
is one of the best I've seen. 
“A, M. G., Findlay, O.” 
“I much approve the idea of the Pur- 
ity Books. Let the time speedily come 
when every child, from infancy as it 
were, be reared in light and holiness. 
“L. H., Webster, Mass.” 
“Dear Miss Fowler: My ‘ Phrenologi- 
cal character’ was received last week, 
and if I were not so glad at having had 
the examination this summer, might be 
sorry that I had not had it years before. 
It will be a great help, I am sure, and I 
am already anticipating the changes that 
will be shown when another examination 
is taken. R. J. S." 
* Dear Sir: I wish to thank you for 
the knowledge obtained through the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, which other- 
wise would have been lost. I also wish to 
thank you for prompt shipment of book. 
* W. E. George." 


“Hypnotism and Hypnotic Sugges- 
tion" is written by thirty eminent au- 
thors. This work, coming as it does from 
the pens of the most eminent scholars 
and scientists of the present century. 
must dispel all doubts as to the reality of 
hypnotisim and its claims for a place 
aniong the sciences of to-day. Price, $3. 
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“The True Healing Art; or, Hygienic 
vs. Drug Medication.” An address deliv- 
ered in the Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington. 12mo, 102 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
This is a grand statement of the prin- 
ciples of Hygiene as opposed to Drug 
Medication, and will be enjoyed by all 
who read it. 

“A Home for All; or, The Gravel Wall 
and Octagon mode of Building." New, 
cheap, convenient, superior, and adapted 
to rich and poor. 12mo, 129 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. 4s. 

“ Education and Self-Improvement, 
Complete; Comprising ‘ Physiology, Ani- 
mal and Mental, ‘ Self-Culture and Per- 
fection of Character, ‘Memory and In- 
tellectual Improvement.” One large vol. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50. 10s, English. 
This comprises the series of popular 
works on the application of Phrenology 
to Education and Self-Improvement in 
one complete volume, in which form it 
has had a large sale, and it is in many 
respects one of the best educational hand- 
books published; any system of education 
that does not take in account the whole 
Iman must be incomplete. The emotions 
as well as the intellect must be educated. 

“Forty Years in Phrenology: Embrac- 
ing Recollections of History, Anecdote, 
and Experience.” 12mo, 413 pp. Twen- 
ty illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 6s., Eng- 


lish. Works of biography are always full. 


of interest. This is more so than others 
in proportion as the author's experience 
has been more varied. His experiences 
88 à practical Phrenologist during more 
than forty years, afforded opportunity 
for gathering material which rarely falls 
to the lot of any man; and, it is pre- 
sented in such an interesting manner 
that everyone who reads it will wish the 
book were four times as large. 

* Looking Forward for Young Men; 
Their Interest and Success.” 12mo, ex- 
tra cloth. About 200 pages. $1.00. The 
hints and hits for young men contained 
in this work are in Mr. Wenver's best 
style, and relate to his Friends, Dusiness, 
Politics, Money, Time Ambitions Read- 
ing, Pleasures, Hopes, Home, Habits, and 
it is his latest work. , 

“The Hydropathic Encyclopedia.” A 
system of Hydropathy and Hygiene. De- 
signed as a guide to families and stu- 
dents and a text-book for physicians. 12- 
mo. Two volumes in one. 966 pp., 461 
illustrations. Cloth, $4.00. This work 
treats the subject under eight distinct 
heads, embracing Outlines of Anatomy, 
Physiology of the Human Body; Hy- 
gienic Agencies, and the Preservation of 
Health; Dieteties and Hydropathic Cook- 
ery; Theory and Practice of Water- 
Treatment; Special Pathology and Hy- 
dro-Therapeuties, including the Nature, 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of all 
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known Diseases; Application of Hy- 
dropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery. 
It contains a glossary, table of contents, 
and complete index. In the general plan 
and arrangement of the work, the wants 
and necessities of the people have been 
kept steadily in view. While almost 
every topic of interest in the departments 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Hy- 
giene, and Therapeutics, is briefly pre- 
sented, those of practical utility are al- 
ways put prominently forward. The 
theories and hypotheses upon which the 
popular drug-practice is predicated are 
controversed, and the why and where- 
fore of their fallacy clearly demon- 
strated. 

“ Consumption: Its Prevention and 
Cure by the Swedish Movement Cure, 
with Directions for Its Home Applica- 
tion.” By David Wark, M.D. Price, 25 
cents. 

“ Delsartean Physical Culture, with 
Principles of the Universal Formula, Ar- 
ranged for Seminaries, Classes, Private 
Teachers and Individuals." Illustrated. 
By Carrica LeFavre. 110 pages. Paper, 
25 cents. A real home gymnasium. 

“Lectures on Man." A series of twen- 
ty-one lectures on Phrenology and phys- 
iology, delivered by Professor L. N. Fow- 
ler during his first tour in England 
(1860), many of which are now out of 
print and can only be had in this volume. 
By L. N. Fowler. Price, $1.50. 

“Health in the Household; or, Hy- 
gienic Cookery.” By Susanna W. Dodds, 
M.D. 600 pages, extra cloth. Price $2. 
Undoubtedly the very best work on the 
preparation of food in a healthful man- 
ner ever published, and one that should 
be in the hands of all who would furnish 
their tables with food that is wholesome 
and at the same time palatable, and will 
contribute much toward health in the 
household. 

“Health and the Various Methods of 
Cure.” By J. H. Rausse. A new transla- 
tion from the German. Cloth, 40 cents. 
This volume will introduce the reader 
into the essence of the natural method of 
treating and avoiding disease. 

“Marriage.” Devoted to the History 
of marriage, and to a description of the 
various methods and eustoms which dif- 
ferent nations and tribes, from the com- 
mencement of the world to the present 
time, have adopted to gratify their sexual 
and social feelings. The main body of 
the work is devoted to an exposition of 
the social nature, with suggestions in 
relation to those qualities which should, 
and those which should not exist in hus- 
band and wife, cte. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1. 

“ Mothers’ Hygienic Handbook for the 
Normal Development and Training of 
Women and Children, and the Treatment 
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of Their Diseases with Hygienic Agen- 
cies.” Cloth, $1. Is a veritable Godsend 
to mothers. 

“Our Girls.” It treats the question of 
a girl’s health scientifically and has 
helped numberless invalid girls into good 
health, but it does it all in a spirit so 
genial and fascinating that, while learn- 
ing the most vital truths, you seem to be 
listening to a delightful story, Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1. 

Value of the rectal syringe is carefully 
explained in a pamphlet by Dr. H. S. 
Drayton, entitled “Therapeutic Use of 
Intestinal Lavage." Price, 30 cents. 

“Transmission: A Variation of Charac- 
ter Through the Mother." By Georgiana 
B. Kirby. 12mo, 80 pp. New edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Paper, 25 cents. 
The author adduces many incidents 
from life in support. of her leading prop- 
osition that to the habit, avocation, and 
tone of mind of the mother the charac- 
teristies dominating in the temperament 
of the child are chiefly due. It should 
be read carefully by every woman who 
expects to be a mother. 

“A Theory of Population: Deduced 
from the General Law of Animal Fertil- 
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ity." 25 
cents. 

“Of Such is the Kingdom," and other 
poems. By Anna Oleott Commelin, A 
collection of miscellaneous poems, con- 


taining ' Niagara,” “The Poet's Gift," 


By Herbert Spencer. Paper, 


ete., ete. Bound in fine English cloth, 
gilt side and back stamp, decorative 
cover. Price, $1.50. 


“The Kaaterskill Fairies.” 
Olcott Commelin. Illustrated by Kathe- 
rine Ripley Noyes. This is a charming 
little story in the form of an allegory, 
in which Care is made to be a Giant 
bringing trouble to all. Price, 75 cents. 

*" Ready for Business; or, Choosing an 
Occupation.” A series of practical pa- 
pers for boys. By George J. Manson, 
108 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

“ Man in Genesis and Geology; or, the 
Biblical Account of Man's Creation tested 
by Scientific Theories of His Origin and 
Antiquity. By Joseph P. Thompson, 
DD., LL.D. 149 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

" Jerushy." By Anna Olcott Commelin. 
An account of a '' Visit to Brooklyn by 


By Anna 


Jerushy Smith, of Smithville.” Enter- 
taining reading for the seaside. Price, 


paper, 25 cents. 
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IDEALITY. 
FORM. 
COLOR. 

SUBLIMITY, 

This introduces Phrenology into a new game on tho 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popniar 
games ever published in the hands of those interested iu 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
to those not famillar with thesnbject. Thesamplesliown 
Above will give au ies of it, but some new and novel 
feature have been added to tbe methodes of pla Ivi 
Rent uy mall post pal d, on receipt of prios only 25 ceute,. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Over 500,000 copies of this Book have been sold, and 
the last Bdition is better than ever. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF=INSTRUCTOR 
Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognony. 


à Gemplete Handbook ror the People. With over One Hundred New Illusiretioma 
inctuding a Chart for the Use of Practical Phrenclozists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 102 pp. 
BY THE 
RENOWNED PHRENOLOGIST, 


PROFS. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete mstrace 
tions How to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs, and 
explaining and illustrating each one separately ; the Author here lays down 
the rules employed by him in his professional work for nearly 6o years. 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, 
joyous, happy and trustwortny people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in 
social and business life. 


Cloth, $1. 4s English. 
Send for a copy at once, study the people you see, and also your own character. 


New York: London : 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


Ask for complete Catalogue and Prospectus, 
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Sullivan, An Irish 
list. Head very broad. Ani- 
mal nature strong. Moral 
organs moderate. Contrast 
to Bishop White. 


Bishop White. To 
head high. Moral and Intel- 
organs very large. 


P Phtloso her, Massive Ner Tx mul bead 

ore. ^ ^ eficien n e 

ee s Very strong E Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. forehead, in the region of 
1. Alexander VI. 9. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. plaliect. 


Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak ints of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in 
each case what to cultivate and whatto restrain. 


\ P 
King Bomba, thebrutaa | Will aid Young Men and Women Brutal Clown. The 


t. A coarse nature, animal propensities strong. 
ead large at the base. Pro- just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, To head Ow, narrow, and 
Penalties greatly predominat- and Courage In deficient. 
ng. 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of 
their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leisure | 


will find Phrenol an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers, 


Rev. Dr. Boud, Head I Forehead aud 
sarrow and high. propensities Parents will be shown how Em cg 
noderate. Moral organs and 


to understand and train turbulent, way ward, and 
itellect predominating, selfish children and how to bring their moral 
and intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also 
how to deal with the delicate, tender, and preco- 
cious 80 as 


To secure the best results, 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 

In every examination the quality of the brain, 
the strength of the constitution, the dis sition, 
natural tendencies, and capabilities will be de- 


ibed 

Gouverneur Morris ees 

aenolar and statesman. Ob. Also a full description of the complexion, tem- fd pid ah degra 

serviog organs very large. perament, height, weight, features of face. and rt agit bes 

Lower part of forehead promi- shape of head of the lady or gentleman best erceptive organs. acres 
ent. A practical, scho'arly adapted in marriage to the person examined. the brow, deficient. Deef 
ad and character. not sharp’ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FRUITS AND HOW TO USE THEM, 


lsa practica] manual on the subject, containing nearly seven hundred recipes for whole- 
y Mrs. 


some preparations of Foreign and Domestic Fruits. 
Poole, a woman who understands well her subject. 


It was written b Hester M. 
It tells how to put fruit on the table, 


how to prepare it in various forms—baked, stewed, canned, jellied, preserved, etc.—and 


how to use it in puddings, pies, sauces, cakes, ice creams, etc. 


It acquaints one rot only 


with new ways of cooking well known fruits, but brings to one's notice many fruits 


hitherto unknown or deemed of little value. 


It instructs how to prepare fruit dishes 


which will nourish without inflaming the stomach, and so promote healthful condition. 


IT IS THE ONLY WORK published on the subject. 


thorough and complete in all particulars. 
enabling one to find any recipe quickly. 
to all cooks, and especially during the season when fruits are 
plenty and in demand and the house-keeper is constantly called on 
to think of some new way in which to prepare them. 


It is 
It is well indexed, thus 
It will prove a great help 


Send for a copy. Cloth, 12 mo., 242 pages. Price, $1.00. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


It interferes with the field of no other book; but 
what the author bas not gathered about the prep- 
aration of Al! kinds of fruits is not worth the men- 
tion. The book is exhaustive, and leaves little to 
be wished for, and is un indispensable companion 
to the common cook-book. It is surprising how 
many rare and appetizing dishes may be made 
from the common fruits. If the diet of Americans 
was more .argely of the fruits, of which there is 
such an abundance, there would be less need of 
modicines and a far higher average of heaith and 
length of life. — Progressive Thinker. 


A practical manual which we cun cordially com- 
mend to honsekeepers.—lvew York Sun. 


A book that promises to do more for the happi- 
ness of mankind than anything written in recent 
years. It comes nearer to the want of humanity 
than àny cther treatise we have yet seen. Every 
young wite should have one, if she truly values 
her husband's health.—News, Passaic, N. J. 


This differs from the ordinary cook book, in that 
it deals exclusively with fruits and utilizes each 
fruit known to our modern civilization in a most 
pleasing manner. The book is oue to be higkly 
valued by all housekeepers.— Plough:nan, Boston, 
Mass. 

That altogether too little fruit is used in the 
family, admits of no doubt, whatever. Every 
physician and other person who has studied the 
subject concurs in this conclusion. The use of 
fruit promotes health. This being so, the more 
varied and appetizing the preparations of fruit 
are, the more of them will be eaten, and the pleas- 
ure in the esting will be enhanced—both of which 
objects it is very desirable to accomplish. This 
volume, therefore, steps directly into this usefui 
domain of cookery—a domain to which no other 
b vk is exci usively devoted, and gathers from ev- 


Husbands should procure this for their wives. 
It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of only $1.00. 


it for themselves. 


ery cuisine at home and abroad, hundreds of the 
best methocs of presenting fruits of all kinds at 
the table—the apple, the most valuable of all 
fruits, having not iess than a bundred different 
ways of preparing it. As we have already stated, 
amid the swarm of cook-books, this is the only one 
devoted exclusively to the preparation of fruits. 
It should be in every household.—Zastern Argus. 
Portland, Me. 


The book is a mighty convenience to such cooks 
as have fruit to prepare, and one can merely by 
reading the recipes, after a little while rise up 
from their perusal with a feeling akin to that he 
experienced when a boy after a raid upon a peach 
orchard.— Tribune, Salt Lake City. 


We hardly feel capable of noticing this book, but 
the wife, who is an adept in the matter of fruits 
and their uses, has looked it over and says itis 
just the thing, and supplies a much needed want, 
It is not a cookery book in the ordinary sense. In 
fact itis just what it says itis, a book on fruits 
and their uses.—Ill. Christ. Weekly. 


In few households is there command of an ade 
quate variety of modes of preparing fruit for the 
tabie, though the supply itself may be, as the au- 
thor points out, superabundant.—Evening Post, 
New York. 


The use of fruits for health, which 1s being 
urged more and more by sanitarians, demands 
just such a large and varied coliection of recipes 
to show the many appetizing forms in which 
fruits may be prepared.— Boston Globe. 


We cheerfuliy commend the work to generai at- 
tention.—Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


It will prove a valuable acquisition to the houses 
wife's library-— Englewood Times. 


Housekeepers should procure 


FOWLER & WELLS CO, Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


. The Water Cap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 


water, massage, oil rubbings, aweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NonTH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 


No insane, 


No drugs. A Christian family home. 


WE RESTORE SICHT! 
CLASSES RENDER 
f DEFECTIVE VISION 


44 years in this work. 


o 


IC. 


ANY, 
Y, 


ELEANOR KIRK'S IDEA 


The editor of this Journal has worked out some 
perplexing problems. Because of this she desires to 
show others the processes by which she did her sums, 
In other words how to be happy Instead of wretched, 
rich instead of poor, well aud strong instead of rick 
and weak. good looking Instead of haggard and ugly. 

Subscription Price $1.00 per year. Single Copies 
10 cents, SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


696 Creene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Price 10 cenis per Copy $100 per Yeat 


NATURE - CURE 


Peblieded by Augur F Reinhold, Bag Leziogteo Areove, New Yora, U.S A 


iu writing tu advertisers piense 


Google 


A {Sharp Point 


ean be kept on Dixon's American Gra: pe 
reaki a 


Pencils without b 
They write smoothest and | 
dealer for DIXON’ 

Tux PHAENOLOO!OAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J, 


FREE to F.A.M. An engrav- 
Ing of the Hall of the pr 
teries, aiso large Catalogue al 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels, Badges. Pins, Charms 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas 
onic Goods, No, 912 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PARENTS, STUDENTS and EOUCATORS 


interested in the evolution of man, of brain and oi 
mind should suvsertbe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 


a" exponent of buman character. 10 cts for sample 
copy, $190 per year. Our phrenological school td 
now In session, Write for particulars, euclosing stamp, 
L: A. VAUGHT, PUBLISHER, 
Dept. F, 615 Inter Ocean Bldg., Chicago. 


Human Mature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 


Subscription price, 50 cents, 


1020 Market Street . San Francisco 


mention The Phrenological Journal, 
Original fror 
UNIVERS 


TY OF MICHIGAN 


uns 


“HEADS and FACES TELL THE STORY.- 


Sha ^ Ge i a Y 


~ - am 
AS 


Asthey doin looks and tempérament. No two alike; all have peculiarities which you should understand at once; 
and IF YOU WANT SOMETHING that will interest you more than saying you have ever read and enable 
you to understand all the differences at a glance, by the Signs of Character, send for a copy of 


«Heads and Faces; bou to Study Shem.” 


A new Manual of Character feeding for the people, by PROF. NELSON SIZER, the Examiner in the Phe 
nological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. S. DRAYTON, M. D., Ed. of the PArenological 
Journal. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof, Sizer having devoted fifty years almost exclusi- 
vely to the reading of character, and he here lays down the rules employed b him in his professional work, 

Contains 200 large octavo pages, and 250 portraits. 110,000 copies sold. Send for it and study the people 
you see and ror own character, and if you are not satisfied moncy will be returned. 

We will send it carefully by mail, on receipt of price, $1.00 on heavy paper, in 
extra cloth binding. Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 34 East aad Street, New York. 


The oe ohie Journal in Amorica | TRUTH IN UNVARNISHED 
Txrm TERMS 
St. Louis a Canadian Photographer wst maros we = xaronopara AND HERALD or 


HEALTH," more than most folks can swallow, People 
Subscription, $3.00 ) want HEALTH, SUCCESS and HAPPINESS if they can 


In Advance, $2.50 | Per Year make »uch attainment an incident, while they ban 

MRS. FITZGIBBON-CLARK helplessly to the childish habite thatalwa s orikinate and 
= rpetuate disease. ey 

- St. Louis, Mo. [ftt conflicts witha pet prejudice. We delight to puncture 


VACCINATION is a blunder | icicuiture, Rejuvenatie Breathing, Bun Lipit AIr Cure, 
than a crime Send Self-Knowledge, New Thought, Soul-Unfoldment, an 
worse 5 opathy, Every copy of the paper coats you 10 centa, or $1 
by the year, It has cost us hundreds of dollars and years 
VACCINATION : published samples for fatuous sponges, 

"NATUROPATH AND HERALD OF HEALTH," 
monthly, 1320 North r2th St., 111 East 69th St., New York City. 
The Manuscript Market Phil phi | J | 

Expert assistance to authors in placing their l 050 lca ourna 
WRITERS LITERARY BUREAU (established (Eateblished in.1868) 


pet prejndices—in fact, pets of all kinds; and to deal out 
every pro ive, helptul, perfective principle of Natur- 
stamp for sample copy of of experience to give what vou get for a dime, No free 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
MSS. to the best advantage is given by THE 
in 1857), which is prepared to undertake every | Devoted to Occult and Spiritual Philosophy, ete, It 


kind of work required between author and has all the prominent Writers, sample free, 
publisher. Honest advice and frank criticism a 

of MSS, by competent readers given when WEEKLY-8 PAGES-$1.00 A YEAR 
desired. MSS, typewritten, revised, and sold | 

on commission. "Before sending MSS. write Books on Occultism, Astrology, 


for circular giving terms and send ten cents Healing, Theosophy, Magic, Meta- 
for a sample copy of THE WRITER. the only Physics, and Liberalism for sale. 


P arg m a creed solely to = Catalogue sent free upon application 
Plain ng the practica. etaiis o ilerary work. } 
Address THE WRITER'S LITERARY HeKEAU | THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor 


P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass, 1429 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
In writing to advertisers plenae mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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Phrenological Examinations 
from Photographs. 


We always recommend a personal examination where possible. If you 
cannot come to us, send your photographs. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken especially for the 
purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not frizzed or curly.) 


Be sure and send your name and address. Also your age and color of 
‘hair and eyes. FEE, $56.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d St, New York. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“T received your valuable and interesting paper with my photo, and your extremely good character reading 
init. You are a wonderful woman, your aim is the highest and noblest, and you deservean elevated place 
this wor!d. Luisa Cappiani, New York City. 

“I beg to thank you for the frankners of manner in which you have expressd an opinion of my character and 
will act on your advice,” J. C. V., Washington, D. C. 

“Iam much pleased with my son'scharacter. You can publish it in the Journal, I expected a good deal 
from you, but your delineation has beena surpr.se to his mother and myself. Several points in his character you 
have exposed which we have known for some time; other points you have laid before us that we did not know, 
but think you are probably as correct in those.” Grorce W ELDON, Greenfell, Can. 

“ Find with this my check for $2.00 for which please mail ao copies of the Phrenological Journal, the Jaly 
number, to the above address, I am pleased with your character feeding of David Lord Richardson as are 
doubtless his parents. I think your arrangnments of the illustrations exquisitely artistic.” 

N.H. R., Athol, Mass, 


“ The character reading from photos is quite satisfactory. Your mind dissector could have hardly become 
more familiar with her subject had she been acquainted with him for a lifetime. The summary in the main is 


very correct and for the purpose desired is simply admirable,” J. F. RucoLzs, Bronson, Mich. 
“t To-day I received your typewritten delineation of character from photos. Iam well satisfied and consider 
* astep to my onward and upward progress.” Der. Frap. I. Sumwar, Norwich, N. Y. 


“ My delineation from photos received and if you had previously known me for ao years your description 
of character could rot have been more accurate 


It isa remarkable fact that in every calling wherein you state that I would succeed I have had some er- 
perience and was naturally successful. 

It would no doubt be interesting to you to know how accurate your statement $ were in every minute detail.” 

. Rosert Dorman, Tones, O. T. 

* I am in receipt of your ' Phrenological Character’ and was agreeably surprised at its correctness in every 
detail as I scarcely expected it from a reading from photographs. 

While I paid all that was asked of me I feei deeply grateful for the correct delineation and advice given and 
desire to thank Miss Fowler very heartily for it. My brother said lt was worth $25.00 and for myself I might say 
it ls worth considerable more thao that, With best wishes for your future success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, Anprew T. ScuiepeL, Berlin, Can.” 

“ Permit me, herewith, to acknowledge receipt of all the delineations ; also to state that they are to the full 

satisfaction of all parties concerned." J. O. Vixine, Ispeming, Mic. 


“ Now, however, since the delineation, I find that having learned my status, ] feel somewhat freer in company. 


With proper cultivation, I hope to be able to build up m n e and self-esteem’ to an appreciable extent. 
The cultivation of "Agreeablenesa' will also receive con ble of my attention as will ' Eventuality' and tbe 
other organs that you suggest." F. S. Hazarp, Washington, D. 

^ I received my Phrenological character written by you and must say that you have phrenology down to per- 
fection.” Jos. CaLHoUN, Wheatley” Ont., Can, 


* We were delighted with the photograph and sketch of our little Margaret's character in your azine, and 
wish to thank you very much for sending it tous. We were surprised that so true a character could be given of 
such a baby. Everything is perfectly correct.'' Mr. and Mas. Inwitx. 

** Mr. Pcniin sent your description of himself to hismother and she finds it so good that it is difficult for her 
to believe that you knew nothing of him through me, and nad only the photo to go £ + In fact she thinks it very 
wonderful, and as we wish to give her a little surprise at Xmas, we would like to send her a description of her- 
self. Ienclose the two photos of her that we have, hoping that they may be sufficient for that purpose.” 

“ l am truly thankful for the help in coming to a decision for I could not trust myself. ere would have 
been more or less of doubt in my mind without the help you bring, now I make the step witbout doubt and your 
instruction follows my inclination and also my judgment. . 

May God bless you in your work and may I prove worthy of the lady who is to be my er." 

S. N. M N, Balsar, India. 

4s delineation from photographs was received on the oth. I was pleased ond expectations with your 
description of my character. Youradvice concerning my health ] am Pa ea tA health is the beat has 
been for fifteen years and there is still room for improvement.”’ Eowagp W. Burt, Haddam, Kans. 


** T have safely received the readings of my four children. I am well pleased with them, and I hope t 
them a great aid A training the little ones. I hope at some future time I may be able to send my youngest ! faa 
to you for a reading. Mas. C. HAppock, Uuiversity Heights. 

^ I hand you herewith check for $5.00 together with three photos of my boy Alfred Lavern 

n examination of head. He isa brother of Hal, M. Souter. whose exatainetlon: OU made Dicke pi to bave 
V doec in his case,” A.B. Soursa Shelby, Mick. 
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Experienced Lady Agents Wanted for 


The Perfect Woman 
imessage Health, Beauty, Joy 


to Woman: 


By Mary R. MELENDY, M.D., Ph D. Tells in a 
refined, practical way what every woman wants 
to know as maiden, wife and mother, Dr. 
Melendy has given years to the study. Com- 
plete, comprehensive, invaluable. Aims to 
cover every subject of interest to woman, and 
is worth its weight in gold in any home. Ele- 
gant great octavo richly bound in cloth ; pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographie half-tones, 
color-plates, and engravings. Only $1.75. 


Intelligent Lady Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Elegant canvassing book, prepaid,only 40 cente: 
If you cannot make $100 a month with 
it we will refund the money. Order to-day. 


JAS. H. EARLE & C0., BOSTON — 
The Wicked Flea 


Doth flee from Dog or Cat when the I:.fal- 
lible Flea Exterminator is applied $0 cents 
postpaid. Never fails. Prepared and sold 
by Eugene Glass, editor of “‘The Dog 
Fancier," published at Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send for sample copy of dog paper. Stamps 


acceptable. 
W ANT E D Men and women to join the 
—  Altruist Community, in and 
near St, Louis, which provides a permanent home and 
employment for its members. nd for its monthly 
paper; 10 cents a year. Address THE ALTRUIST, 
2711 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
A trial subscription 
to THE MODERN 


ONLY 10c. 


FARMER AND Busy 
BEE, the best paper 
on earth for the money. To introduce it to 
new readers, we will send it one year for 
only ro cents. Sample copy free. Address 


MODERN FARMER, St. Jos., Mo. 


NATIONAL MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
(Ea! abltsbed in 1891) 
The only institution in the world that teaches allschools 
of medicine thoroughly without favor or prejudice. 
Departments of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy and 


osteopathy, 
A goneraland lyingin hospital in immediate connection, 
Obstetrical and gynecological advantages unequalled. 
In session the entire vear, Enter atany time. y and 
evening classes, Conditions favorable for "p stre nid 
students, Co-educational. Terms reasonable, Forcata- 
e and copy of the Pan- Path, the college Jonrial, 
dress Tae REoIsTRAR, 441 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 


, 87, 39 & 41 W, 26th St., N, Y, CH 
MILLER 8 HOTEL ' agr. BROADWAY è GIKTH AVE. d 
Three minutes’ walk from Madison Square Park. Fifteen 
minutes by trolley cara from Central Park. Elevated 
of the city. Convenient to 

and large Dry Gooda 
permanent 


mad ag x per day, $10 to $80 per week according to room, 
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FOR POISON IVY USE 


GIVES INSTANT RELIEF 


Cures Inflammation and all kinds of Skin Diseases 


DIRRCTIONS: Make a smooth paste by adding one 
art of cold water to equal part of powder. Apply 
reely to affected parts. PRICK 25 CENTS. 


Curative Aid Co., P. O. Box 2141, New York 


Authors 
Seeking 


Manuscripts suitable for is- 
suing in volume form required 
by an established house,liberal 


terms; prompt, straightfor- 

A ward treatment, Address 
i * BOOKS," 141, Herald St. 
Publisher New ws. ge 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday, at 3 
Park Street, Boston, devoted to the interests of women 


EDITORS 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE 


SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial  . ME FF $1.50 
Three months on trial +35 
Per Annum . b c 2.50 
Six Months n e 1.35 
Single copies ~ - o5 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL free on 


Sample copies of the 
application. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."—Clara Barton, 

"It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the righta of humanity."— Mary A, Livermore, 

“It la the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women ure doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do, 1t is the oldest 
of the women’s pm now in existence, and haa bullt 


up for itaelf a solid and unblemished reputation. ' 
—Julta Ward Howe. 


THE WOMAN'S JOUKNAL 
3 Park Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNNY HOURS. 292 re 550. 
per year. Our offers will surprise you. Sample 


copy free. SUNNY HOURS, 
MADISON, WIS. 


In writing to advertisers plense mention The Phrenological Journal, 
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Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE or OccuPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents. 


Are they well mated? 


* ONE WHO owe sor. GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ‘t Finding a Mate" and ‘‘Kceping a Mate ” the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 34 East 22d Street, New York. 


The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 
Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 50c. per 
insertion, $4.00 per year. 


JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology Suite 1405-6-7 and 8, Champlain Bldg. 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio | 126 State Street Chicago 


READERS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL | a weeks Muran O E RIGETS 


IUMNHANUEL PFEIFFER, W.D., Editor) 


are requested to send thelr names and addresses for Published at No. 8 Oliver St, Bostou, Mass.. is now in its second 

prospectus of year. itis known far and near as the people's own magaziue. 
I v d [Dn tots inta 47 stares nee ferdiories, besides England, i anada, 

T rj l e unark, Germany trazili, South Africa, Australia, and India 
1e angual € dt Avs ures al vr movements from an independent and pro- 
the new magazine of progressive thought Special paon € standpoint. ere are some of the subjects discussed every 
5 s ; Socialism, Veyetariv $ Wa coe — 
rate to advance subscribers, Address without delay ews Dept., Therapeunes spreto. Sin Me Wane iacdient Pon 
V dom, Spiritual Capital and Là We P " : 
THE VANGUARD PUB. CO. Vaccination, and many uther live aad interesting matten nn 
Green Tay, Wisconsin i Seid ten ceai fof i sample copy. UUR HOME KIGHTS should 

* * . "onm every household. 


Dr. Shepard's Sanitarium 
8{ and 83 Columbia Heights — - — BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 

Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism, 

Address : CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 
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This Number 
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ITS FUNCTIONS 


Illustrated 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The American Institute of (DÜrenofoay 


Incorporated April 20, 1866, by special act of the Legislature 


President, C. W. BRANDENBURG, M.D, 


of the State of New York 
Vice-President, Miss JESSIE 4. FOWLER 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 


ETHNOLOGY 
Study of Races 


PHRENOLOGY 
Study of Character 


PSYCHOLOGY - 
Study of Mind 


ANATOMY © 
Study of Structure | 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Study of Bodily 
Funotions 


PHYSIOGNOMY 
Study of Faces 


HYGIENE 
Study of Health 


All our readers and friends who are interested in the 
Study of Character and the modern advanced thought con- 
nected with scientific discoveries, should not hesitate to 
secure a training that will give them the capacity to double 
their usefulness and open the way to increase their influ- 
ence among their fellows. 

The curriculum adopted in the Institute is the result 
of a careful study of the needs of prospective students (a) 
forthose about to enter the lecture field; (b) for business pur- 
poses; (c) for men and women engaged in the professions. 

The subjects embrace: (1) The Principles of 
Phrenology. or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind; (2) General Anthropology, or the study of man in 
his entirety ; (3) The Principles of Physiology, or an ex- 
planation of the functions of the body ; (4) The Principles 
of Anatomy which treat of the structure of the body ; (5) 
The Principles of Physiognomy, the subject that accounts 
for the differences in faces ; (7) The Principles of Hygiene, 
or the subject of health and hints on how to obtain it; 
(8) The Principles of Heredity, or the subject that accounta 

or the legacies left by parents and how to avoid evil ten- 

dencies ; (9) The Principles of Ethnology, which introduce 
us to our fellow men; (10) The Principles of Oratory, or 
the art of speaking correctly. 

The above classification of subjects includes: The 
Temperaments ; Brain Dissection ; the Objections and the 
Proofs of Phrenology; the Old and New Methods of 
Studying Phrenology ; the Choice of Pursuits; Adaptation 
in Marriage; Psycho-Physiology ; Brain Disorders; The 
History of Phrenology up to date ; the Study of the Faces 
and National Characteristics, and the Practical Art of Ex- 
amining the Head from Living Subjects, Skulls, Casta, etc, 

What we recommend for students to do ig: 

1. Take a private examination of character or one 
from photographs. 

2. Register for the course of instruction. 

3. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 

5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 

6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. 


The outlay of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the 


subject. 


No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers 


the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 
Session opens Sept. 2, 1903 
For terms and particulars apply to 
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the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem. 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers in.law, divorce, marriage ot 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE of OCCUPATION, by Prof, Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 


Are they well mated? 
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A Character Study of the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Bond of Newfoundland. 


By D. T. Errrorr. 


adaptation for mental work and physi- 
eal endurance to prosecute his work 


In Sir Robert Bond we have an excel- 
without mental frietion. With such & 


lent representation of high organic 
quality and a eultured mind. The men- 


SIR ROBERT BOND, OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


tal and vital temperaments are in har- well-balanced organization he will 
never follow extremes, and in times of 


monious agreement, giving a distinct 
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emergency he may be depended upon to 
do the right thing at the right moment. 

He is best characterized by thought- 
fulness, caution, self-reliance, and plan- 
ning ability. He has sufficient confi- 
dence in his own powers to give faith in 
his own projects and he will execute 
them with resoluteness and persever- 
ance. He has a fertile mind and takes 
a comprehensive view of all matters 
brought before hia notice. At times his 
enthusiasm is unbounded ; he will have 
little difficulty in infusing enthusiasm 
in others, for he speaks with authority, 
as one who makes sure of his ground 
before making known his plans and 
ideas upon any subject. 

He has an earnest nature, is strongly 
sympathetic, buoyant and cheerful, but 
he is safe in speculating, discreet in his 
actions, and will tactfully avoid small 
mistakes in deliberating upon any 
theme. His high sense of justice and 
strong conscientious scruples make him 
very safe and reliable in any position 
of responsibility which he may occupy. 

Harshness or contention never enters 
into his calculation, his earnestness of 
manner and agreeable disposition per- 
meates all his work, consequently he 
will readily gain popularity and be im- 
plicitly trusted in the position which 
he occupies. 

He has strong aspiring tendencies, 
which are well regulated hy his large in- 
tellect and caution. His social quali- 
ties are well represented, he is a faith- 
ful friend, strongly paíriotie and 
hospitable. He will never go out of his 
wav to seek praise. but his work and 
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high character will always deserve it. 
His interests are varied, his sympathies 
are wide, he is versatile in talent, also 
ingenious and skillful in the discharge 
of any duty entrusted to him. 

His. business qualifications appear 
above the average, although the com- 
mercial instincts are not strongly repre- 
sented. These abilities will be best 
manifested in the Council Chamber, in 
discharging those duties which are more 
closely related to the business of the 
State. His keen, active intellect is ca- 
pable of giving quick attention to de- 
tails, but he is never tedious; his happy 
descriptive powers can always inake a 
dry subject interesting and telling. 

To use a popular phrase, he is long- 
headed, for he sees far into a subject 
and arrives at correct conclusions very 
quickly. Human nature and Compari- 
son are leading faculties in the intellec- 
tual group; from these arise his keenly 
critical, intuitive and analytical powers. 
The head is well built in the superior 
and anterior regions, the whole intel- 
lect and moral powers are active and 
give him an advantage among his fel- 
lows. He possesses a keen sense of hn- 
mor, a lively imagination, artistic and 
musical abilities, with an appreciation 
for the sublime in Nature and Art. 

He will show his power in organiz- 
ing. in direeting and handling success- 
fully matters of State importanee. He 
is a good speaker and will be interested 
in all philanthropie movements. He is 
a verv safe man and is highlv endowed 
with those qualities essential to a suc- 
cessful statesman. 


The Brain and Its Functions. 


From the investigations of recent 
years quite a full understanding of the 
working and nature of the various or- 
gans of the hody has been obtained, but 
our knowledge is still verv limited con- 
cerning the strneture and functions of 
the brain, especially that part of it 
which relates to action of the mind 


Google 


with its varied manifestations. The 
nervous svstem represents the highest 
and most complicated part of the 
anatomy and physiology of the human 
body. and vet the function of every 
part of it is as much physical as is the 
function of any other organ. If right- 
ly studied and rightly exercised it is as 
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susceptible of change, development, 
and right education as are the lungs, 
the liver, or the stomach. 

Dr. A. J. Sanderson, writing in the 
“ Pacific Health Journal," says: “ Be- 
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which operates upon the mind is very 
closely related, at least, to the same 
life-principle which operates upon 
every cell and tissue of the body. 
“We study the action of an organ 


NO, I.—EXTERIOR OF THE BRAIN. 


eause of our ignorance concerning the 
organization of the brain we are in- 
clined to look upon the mind with a 
good deal of superstition, thinking 
b] 


such as the liver, for example, and see 
the work which the individual cell is 
performing, and notice the results and 
changes which take place in the blood 


NO, IL—THE BRAIN IN THE S8KULL, 


there is behind it some life-principle 
which is beyond our comprehension. 
But from the stand-point of physiol- 
ogists we are continually being more 
and more informed that the functions 
are largely physical, and that the force 
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and nutrition of the body thereby. 
But to tell the first cause, or the be- 
ginning of activity in the cell, we must 
simply say that it is because of the life 
it contains. So with the brain; the 
life in man which comes from God is 
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the unseen force in operation. Still it 
is within the power of the close stu- 
dent to study the operation of brain- 
cells and the mind-cells, the same as 
they study the operation of the liver- 
cella and: the gland-cells; and as, by 
adhering to the ordinary laws of 
hygiene with reference to the func- 
tions of the body, we ean thereby main- 
tain and develop healthy organs and 
stron, D Sagem so by rightly exercis- 
ing the mental powers, which are a 
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NO. IHI.—THE BRAIN 


heritage to every individual, mental 
dass and mental strength may be 
ikewise developed. 

* As a physical organ the brain is 
most perfect and beautiful in struct- 
ure, more complex and highly or- 
ganized than any other part of the 
human body. Its functions, likewise, 
stand at the head of all the functions 
of the body. In fact, it controls every 
other function. It is the office-room 
of the body. It is connected by tele- 
graphic and telephonic communica- 
tions with every part, receives every 
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impression brought to bear upon the 
life, and sends back orders originating 
and directing every action Sever this 
telegraphic communication, and you at 
once sever all action. A limb that has 
been separated from its nerve connec- 
tion with the brain is absolutely lifeless 
as far as use is concerned. 

* In strueture the brain is made up 
of two kinds of tissue, which are known 
as gray matter and white matter. The 
gray matter represents the nerve-cells, 
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IN THE SKULL. 


which originate nerve-impressions, and 
are located mostly on the surface of 
the brain. The white matter is the 
nerve-fibres which connect the brain 
with every other part of the body, and 
also connect one part of the brain with 
the other, associating the different por- 
tions together. 

“The surface of the brain is not 
smooth, but divided up by fissures into 
longitudinal ridges. ‘The brain is first 
divided into two halves, or hemi- 
spheres, by a deep groove called the 
longitudinal fissure. The centres for 
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all the functions of the body are dupli- 
cated, being alike situated on the sur- 
face of each half of the brain. Nerves 
from the centre of the left side of the 
brain go to the right side of the body, 
and vice versa, in each half of the 
brain. We have the frontal, middle, 
and posterior lobes. Each of these is 
divided into convolutions, or ridges, 


NO. IV.—THE CONVOLUTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 
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having deep furrows between them. 
In the frontal lobe we have the su- 
perior, middle, inferior, and ascending 
convolutions; in the parietal lobe we 
have the ascending and inferior con- 
volutions, etc. This uneven surface of 
the brain gives a larger area, and hence 
increases the amount of gray matter or 
nerve-cells which are located in its 
substance. People who have the most 
well-developed brains have these con- 
volutions most marked, and the fissures 
are more deeply situated. 

“From point of localization of 
function we find the position grows 
more important as we go from the back 
of the brain forward, until in the fore- 
most part we have the functions of the 
mind located. The prominent devel- 
opment of the frontal lobe is a feature 
which marks the development of the 
brain of man as above that of other 
animals. A lack of mentality of the 
individual, especially if it is inherited, 
will show a poor development of this 
part of the brain."—^ The Family 
Doctor." 


Phrenology Defended. 


The * Cosmopolitan Magazine" of 
July contains an article touching on 
Phrenology that is misleading. 

The article is on page 358 and is en- 
titled, “ Head, Brains, and Genius.” 
The writer gives the impression that 
the size of the head is considered by 
Phrenologists the fundamental index 
of mental capacity. This is not 
now and never has been true. 
Phrenologists do now and always have 
considered organic quality the pri- 
mal index of character and mental 
activity. By organic quality they 
mean the quality of the tissues 
composing the entire individual, body 
as well as brain. A little independent 
observation will make clear what this 
means. Observe the people about you 
and see how they vary in grade and 
composition. One is of fine grain and 
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high order, while another is of coarse 
grain and low order. 

Organic quality may be compared to 
the grade of cloths. Take sheeting, for 
example. There are a large number of 
grades and consequent values due to 
the quality of material and weaving. 
And so it is with practically all things, 
animate and inanimate. In most cases 
this quality can be very accurately 
judged, although it may require prac- 
tical skill to do it. One yard of sheet- 
ing may not be worth what another yard 
is, but grant the other things equal and 
it will be. Just so it is with the size of 
the brain and mental capacity. Grant- 
ed other things equal and size is an in- 
dex of mental capacity. Size here 
means only what it does elsewhere. A 
large horse is stronger than a small one, 
and a ? x 8 than a 2 x 4. 
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I say mental capacity and not intel- 
lectual capacity purposely. The intel- 
lect is only a part of the mind, there be- 
ing besides, the various emotions, 
sentiments, and passions, which bring 
us to a real development of the shape 
of the head. A large brain and good 
quality may still give a weak or medio- 
cre intellect, but it will give other 
capacities strong. 

Besides organic quality and size of 
the brain there are a number of other 
considerations, such as temperament, 
evolutionary development indicated by 
physiognomy, combinations of organs, 
resemblance to parents, health, ete., that 
enter into the reading of character. 
Why is it that questions of Phrenology 
are so often discussed with an insuffi- 
cient grounding in the science? This 
I have never been quite able to under- 
stand. Were this true in the other 
sciences, chemistry, for instance, it 
would not be so surprising. A person 
generally does not consider himself ca- 
pable of discussing a problem in chem- 
istry without years of training, while 
almost anybody considers himself capa- 
ble of passing judgment on the princi- 
ples of Phrenology, vet chemistry isnot 
as intricate in its application as Phre- 
nology. "Two or three vears of training 
in chemistry will make a better practi- 
eal chemist than the same amount of 
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training in Phrenology will make a 
Phrenoiogist. Further, I have almost 
universally noticed that when a chemist 
makes a mistake the blame is laid to the 
man, while in Phrenology the error is 
attributed to the science. 

There are several other portions of 
the artiele under discussion open to 
criticism. The head of Emerson was 
above the average size, while his organic 
quality and developments were just 
what would have been expected. Had 
he been examined incognito bv a skilled 
delineator he would certainly have been 
discovered. And if the writer will look 
up the few records available he will find 
that the head of Napoleon was not only 
Jarge, but extraordinarily large. for a 
man of his size. As for the janitor 
mentioned, I may say that I know sev- 
eral men with 24-inch heads, well 
shaped, who haven't the mental capac- 
itv of the average man with a 22-inch 
head, but they form no exception to 
Phrenology. Other things are not 
equal. 

Although arguments will never es- 
tablish anything in scienee—facts and 
results alone counting—it may not he 
amiss to mention the chapter on Phre- 
nology in Alfred Russell Wallace’s late 
work, “The Wonderful Century,” 
which is worth reading as coming from 
a man recognized in science. 

W. C. Rvepicer. 


People of Note. 


THE LATE BRET HARTE, THE 
AUTHOR. 


Death has claimed one of America’s 
most brilliant and original writers: 
one who possessed the rare art of com- 
bining his imagination with real life 
studies, 

He was born in 1839, in Albany, 
N. Y. and went to the mining regions 
of California, and afterward engaged in 
newspaper work. 

He was a life-long friend of Mark 
Twain, who was on intimate terms with 
him-in San Franciseo, He was editor 
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of a California paper, and, through his 
attractive sketches and satires. he was 
made the editor of “ Overland." He 
became famous throughout the world 
for his poem called * The Heathen 
Chinee." This poem was followed by 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp." He 
came East in 1870, and his progress was 
marked from step to step in his work. 
He wrote largely upon California life, 
and his descriptive ability of mountain 
scenery has seldom been surpassed. 
During Hayes's administration he was 
sent as consul to Germany, and after- 
ward represented the United States at 
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Glasgow. After the period of his con- 
sulship he moved to London, and re- 
mained there. During his later years 
his pen has been busy, and he has pro- 
duced “ A Waif of the Plains " and “ A 
Ward of the Golden Gates," besides nu- 
merous other poems and tales of the 
far West of the United States, any of 


BRET HARTE, FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHOR 


AND POET, 


which would have won the author a last- 
ing place in American literary circles. 

Another of Bret Harte’s farvorites 
was Bill Nye, and, as long as we can re- 
member, we have associated Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain, and Bill Nye as contem- 
porary Americans. 

He was the originator of a new 
school; it was the school founded on 
realism, but the realism of big things. 
The scenes of Bret Harte's stories are 
big, the emotions that play in them are 
large, the results are gigantic, and im- 
portant to the people he paints in them. 
There is life, and real life, in what he 
wrote. It is active, not passive, life. 
Some of his other works were “ Mrs. 
Skagg's Husbands,” “ Echoes of the 
Foot-hills,” ** Tales of the Argonauts,” 
* Thankful Blossom.” * A Millionaire,” 
“Rough and Ready," and “ Devil's 
Ford." 
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He leaves a wife and a family of sons 
and daughters to mourn his loss. 

The ‘ Westminster Gazette” says: 
“The world has lost one of the most 
beloved of its writers.’ While the 
" Spectator," of London, said of Mr. 
Harte: * No living writer has struck so 
powerful and original note as he has 
sounded throughout the six tales which 
made his reputation. In these he for- 
gets all other literature, and is possessed 
solely by the light which he portrays. 
So vigorous and veracious is the concep- 
tion that all extraneous and reflective 
matter is left behind, as the impurities 
of a solution are rejected when it crys- 
tallizes." 

Bret Harte possessed large Sublimity, 
Language, and keen perceptive powers, 
which made him alive to the conditions 
of nature around him. 


—— eom 


THE LATE MARTIN LUTHER 
HOLBROOK, M. D. 


In our editorial of last month our 
readers were made aware of the sad 
fact that we had lost one of the scions 
or bulwarks of our science. 

Dr. Holbrook was a member of the 
Board of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, and came daily in touch 
with the work that was carried on hy 
that Institute, as well as bv the Fowler 
& Wells Co. 

For fifty vears or more he had been 
working along the lines of the early re- 
formers connected with the above- 
mentioned house, and gave his sympa- 
thy and co-operation to propagating a 
scientific understanding of the laws 
and principles of life and health. 

As early as 1853, Mr. L. N. Fowler 
made an examination of his head 
while quite a young man, and this had 
something to do with his future stud- 
ies, 

Though of Seotch descent on his 
mother’s side, he has alwavs shown 
some delicacy of constitution, more es- 
vecially since his twentieth vear, when 
he contracted malarial fever, and his 
illness called his attention to the sub- 
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ject of medicine and hygiene, which 
was ever afterwards his special field of 
work. 

His brain was of full size when a 
young man, and over the average by a 
quarter of an inch in cireumference in 
mature life, and when compared with 
his bodily weight and vitality, it pre- 
dominated in its influence. 

His forehead was so full and well 
developed that he gave one at once the 
impression that he was a thinker, stu- 
dent, and a philosopher and scientist 
combined. He had a remarkable con- 
trol over himself, consequently his in- 
fluence over young men was marvel- 
lous. 

He had no adipose tissue to spare to 
clog his mind, and he retained his 
clearness of intellect to the very last. 

He was a great lover of Nature, and 
consequently always sought to gain his 
knowledge of men and things from 
their true and original source. He 
went straight to the point of any argu- 
ment, and was most diligent in the at- 
tainment of his knowledge. 

His temperamental conditions were 
largely Mental-Motive, but he kept the 
Vital in good repair and lived an ab- 
stemious life; consequently he was bet- 
ter able to carry out his continuous 
love of study with unremitting zeal, 
although many men with his constitu- 
tion would have been content with 
much less strenuous effort. He made 
a great many studies in microscopy, 
taking, for instance, butterflies, in- 
sects. and the examination of the 
blood. He also was interested in 
psychie phenomena, also hypnotism, 
and modern thought relative to these 
subjects. 

His mind was well trained to receive 
all the newer ideas of the dav, and he 
took infinite pains and pleasure in 
comparing old philosophies with those 
of the more modern school. 

Dr. Holbrook had a strong develop- 
ment of the oceipital lohe, which mani- 
fested itself in the development of his 
love for children. He not only 
showed a strong regard for animal life 
but also for the education of the 
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young. He was particularly interest- 
ed in kindergarten work, and succeed- 
ed in establishing many advantages 
for children before kindergarten 
schools became common. 

His interest in hygienic matters en- 
abled him to see the usefulness of es- 
tablishing Turkish baths for the peo- 
ple, and in 1864 he came to New York 
City and established an. institution 
along with Drs. Miller and Wood, for 
the furtherance of his interest in the 
Turkish bath. 

To show how wide his interests in 
the physical conditions of the people 
were, he became connected with Dr. 
Dio Lewis in his work of Physical 
Culture and the introduction of ‘his 
system into the schools. . 

Thug we see in Dr. Holbrook a broad 
and liberal-minded medical inan whose 
interests spread out half a century ago 
in the early days of such thought, as 
(1) Hygienie means for introducing 
Physical Culture; (2), Kindergarten 
work, and (3), Turkish baths into pub- 
lie notice. 

He edited for many years the *Her- 
ald of Health," which was regarded as 
a magazine of special interest along 
the newer lines of thought. 

His moral brain made him a man of 
exceptional purity of thought and 
high-mindedness of action. 

Thus has passed from our midst a 
man particularly gifted not only with 
the learning of books, but one endowed 
with peculiar sympathy and exception- 
al breadth of interest for the condi- 
tions of humanity. 


—— e 


REMINISCENCE OF L. M. HOL- 
BROOK. 


By Epwin Francis Bacon. 


My acquaintance with Dr. Holbrook 
began in 1865 when, on my first arrival 
in New York, I took board at the Hy- 
gienie Hotel in Laight Street, then kept 
by Miller, Wood and Holbrook. I was 
soon attracted to Dr. Holbrook, a man 
of about my own age, and in whom I 
found the best example of true hygienic 
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living, in the midst of many cares and 
occupations, that I had ever known. He 
had no hobbies or extreme notions of 
diet, but followed the dictates of com- 
mon sense and a healthy appetite. The 
table was adapted to the wants of the 
strict vegetarian, and there were a good 
number of them there. It also provided 
for the eater of meats, and all agreed 
to disagree where tastes differed. I 
never heard a dietetic dispute or even 
discussion at the table. I sat for a long 
time at Dr. Holbrook’s left, and there 
were always some agrecable talkers near 
by, among whom, I remember, for a 
time, Nelson Sizer, Joel Benton, and 
others, whose instructive conversation 
I recall better than I do their names. I 
certainly gathered more facts and re- 
ceived a healthier impulse toward right 
living in that noted hostelry than any- 
where else before or since. 

Dr. Holbrook never led the conversa- 
tion in any obtrusive way. He was 
rather suggestive and sympathetic. He 
brought out and listened to the best 
there was in his guests, and he had a 
faculty of gathering around him men 
of the most varied talents and of the 
widest differences of opinion. Some 
were strictly orthodox and some decid- 
edly radical but all personally harmo- 
nious. 

Dr. Holhrook's views of hvgienic 
right living were by no means limited 
to dietetic questions. He was an all- 
round hygienist. As an editor, an au- 
thor, a man of family, and a hotel pro- 
prietor, he might well have been ex- 
cused for burning the midnight oil, but 
Iam sure he never did it. He spent the 
latter part of each evening in the large 
and sociallv attractive parlors. free 
from all care and ready to enter into 
conversation with all comers. It was 
here that I saw him at his best and re- 
member him most distinctly. But at 
about nine o’clock he disappeared, for 
that was his hour for retiring, and he 
was a good sleeper. With the perni- 
cious society recently organized in Chi- 


cago that affects to despise sleep, he. 


could have had no sympathy. He once 
wrote to Edward Everett Hale to ask 
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him the secret of his health in advanced 
age, and the reply commenced with the 
word sleep as being the first condition 
of health. To this Dr. Holbrook 
heartilv assented, and it was no idle 
theory in his case. No pressure of 
business, and no social attraction was 
ever able to rob him of “ Nature's sweet 
restorer.” 

This first association with Dr. Hol- 
brook continued about two years, then 
I went away for about six years to teach, 
to study and to travel in foreign lands. 
On my return to the city I gravitated 
again toward the old hotel where my 
association with the doctor was more in- 
timate than before, for I had the pleas- 
ure and the honor to initiate him into 
the mysteries and miseries of the Ger- 
man language. For three years he 
took a lesson or translated essays and 
books of a hygienic character from the 
language of the Fatherland, some of 
which he published with profit and 
much of which he used in his writings 
and lectures, especially at the Woman’s 
Medical College. 

The most remarkable thing about 
these lessons was the hour at which they 
were taken. The hours of business and 
of professional work were too full, and 
late in the evening he would not bind 
himself to mental tasks. So the lessons 
were all taken and the translations 
made before breakfast, winter and sum- 
mer. I had to cultivate the virtue of 
early rising to be ready for his rap at 
my door at six o’clock, and no student 
ever got down to his task quicker or 
stuck to it closer than did this persistent 
man, who always did everything with 
all his might while he worked, and 
flung off care completely when work was 
done. 

But again I left the city and again 
dwelt in foreign lands, and on my re- 
turn I was again back at the old place, 
and this time with Dr. Holbrook as a 
pupil in French, pursuing that lan- 
guage with the same zeal for two years 
without gaining fluency in speech, the 
ability for which he lacked, but acquir- 
ing the ability to translate and use as 
an aid to his scientific researches. 
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About the year 1878 my employment 
separated me from personal association 
with this remarkable man and inost 
diligent student, but I rarely passed his 
way without dropping in for an old- 
time talk and to receive from him some 
new suggestion from his abundant store 
of knowledge, his up-to-date acquaint- 
ance with everything new in the realm 
of hygiene and practical right living. 

I am inexpressibly sad when I think 
that our assoeiation, our correspond- 
ence, our brief chats and comparison of 
notes as we met and parted all too soon, 
are all, all at an end. Dr. Holbrook 
sleeps the long sleep, and the fact that I 
still journey on in health beyond the 
allotted * three-score and ten" is due 
in no small measure to my fortunate as- 
sociation, off and on for nearlv forty 
years, with that suggestive and inspir- 
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ing personality which must be hence- 
forth only a name and a memory but 
one never to be forgotten. 

And is hereally dead? I do not like 
to think so. I would rather take the 
comforting view expressed in a letter 
from his son, as true a hygienist as the 
sire, which closes with these beautiful 
words: “He was ready to go and 
wanted to go, and the end came very 
quietly and peacefully and without suf- 
fering. 1 have lost a very loving and 
kind father, and yet I do not feel that 
he will be very far away, but that I shall 
continue to receive his good influence.” 
I will take the same comforting view. 
The good man doubly lives in his many 
written words and in the soul life that 
is immortal. Truly “he is not very 
far away.” 

Oneonta, N. Y. 


A Life-Long Friend of Phrenology. 


We regret to announce the death of 
Samuel S. Hovland, who passed to his 
last resting place in June, and who 
leaves a gap in Sheffield, England, that 
cannot easily be filled. He was well 
known and deservedly respected in his 
business capacity, but it was as a 
Guardian of the Poor for the Sheffield 
Township and for his work as a pro ii- 
nent member of Nether Congregation- 
al Church, as well as for his enthusi- 
astic temperance work, that he was 
best known as a citizen of the above- 
named city. For half a century and 
over he has worked indefatigably in 
the temperance cause. He was one of 
the founders and early workers of the 
Sheffield Sunday-School Band of Hope 
Union, and was a lifelong friend of 
the late Alderman Clegg. The British 
Temperance League and the United 
Temperance Alliance have both lost in 
him an active member of their eom- 
inittees. He had the misfortune to 
lose his father when he was two vears 
old, and being taken to Dive with his 
grandfather, who believed in putting 
lads to work early, allowed him to 
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work at his trade when only five and a 
half years old. He vzs in the work- 
shop from four o'clock in the morning 
until late at right. and was even then 
often fle-ced by his uncle; so that his 
ear'y bringing-up was rough and un- 
sympathetic; but he possessed a ster- 
ling character that developed itself a 
little later in life, which showed the 
clear crystal from the débris of its 
environment. There was no education 
act in his early years, but when a 
youth he became attached to the Me- 
chanies Institute of the city and was a 
member of its early committees. Here 
he made up for his lack of early edu- 
eation and acquired knowledge which 
proved of great value to him in after 
life. 

He was born in 1831, and in 1860 or 
1861, when he was about thirty vears 
of age, he began to devote himself a 
good deal to Phrenology. It was at 
this time that he attended the lectures 
of Mr. L. N. Fowler on his first visit 
to Sheffield, and he remained an ardent 
heliever in the science, and gave many 
lectures on the subject and advised 
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many young people concerning their 
future interests in life, basing his ad- 
vice on a Phrenological knowledge of 
the parties who came to him. 

He visited Mr. Fowler before the 
latter sailed for America in 1896, and 
was ever a willing and valuable ex- 
ponent to the cause that he had so 
much at heart. 

It is hard to part with those who 
have been the pillars of a strongly 
erected edifice, but we trust that there 
are many other disciples of his work 
who will be willing to go on and spread 
the principles that were so much to 
him and which can be just as useful to 
thousands of other young men and 
women who come after him. 

He lived to enter his seventy-second 
year, and would no doubt have seen the 
dawn of his eightieth birthday had 
he not, some years previous to his 
death, received serious internal injuries 
through an accident in 1895, when his 
horse ran away and the carriage passed 
over his back, and his wife, who was 
thrown from the carriage, passed away 
the same night. "This sad event told 
seriously on Mr. Hoyland’s health, and 
although he apparently recovered his 
usual health, he realized the shock 
would never be obliterated from his 
mind. He was ever cheerful, genial. 
persevering, Conscientious to a fault, 
liberal minded, and sympathetic. 

The following is a letter from Mr. 
Joseph Dyson, of Sheffield. 


Dear Miss FowLER: You and your 
family will be sorry to hear of the death 
of dear Samuel Hoyland. We had no 
truer friend in the realm of mental 
science in this part of England than 
Samuel Hoyland. He was in great rc- 
quest both for lectures and private ex- 
aminations, for being in business as a 
horn merchant, he gave his valuable ser- 
vices without charge, and so, not only 
helped every department of philan- 
thropy, temperance, and religion finan- 
cially, but did a vast amount of good. 
and taught the beautiful truths and 
principles of Phrenology where no oth- 
er person could have access. It is a 
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great loss to the Phrenological propa- 
ganda in England. He was a good 
man, kind and generous, and most be- 
loved by those who knew him best. 
With kindest regards and best wishes, 
JOSEPH Dyson, 


Mr. Joseph Dyson also wrote: 

It seems diffieult to realize the fact 
Mr. Samuel Hoyland, of Sheffield, is 
gone forever from us. He has been so 
long a living presence, an inspiring 
spirit, a genial friend, and an active 
worker; so familiar and bright, so ear- 


MR. SAMUEL HOYLAND, OF SHEFFIELD, 


nest and consistent, reliable and. prom- 
inent, as a ‘Temperance reformer, that 
it seems impossible to replace him; the 
loss is irreparable not only to the circle 
of his personal friends, but to the move- 
ment generally. He was one of the old 
school of stalwarts—grand men—he- 
roie and brave, tried and true. 

By these losses the ranks are thinned, 
and the movement impoverished; we 
should be greatly disheartened if we had 
not the assurance that our work is God- 
like and that God is with us. 


THE REV. A. A. CONSTANTINE. 


We regret also to record the death 
of another bright and earnest exponent 
of Phrenology, namely, the Rev. Al- 
fred A. Constantine, of West Summit, 
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N. J., who recently passed to his re- 
ward after a singularly active and 
venerable life. He had passed his 
ninetieth milestone; in fact, he was 
born in 1812, and was marching boldly 
forward with the expectation of cele- 
brating his centennial in another ten 
years. 

He will meet with a large company 
of friends who have gathered on “ the 
other side." He was a stanch believer 
in Phrenology and lectured on the sub- 
ject. He came from long-lived stock, 
being of German extraction on his 
father's side and Irish on his mother's. 
His father was a prominent Baptist 
and his mother a Congregationalist. 
Their boy Alfred determined to be- 
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come a minister, and worked his way 
through college and qualified for a 
Baptist minister. 

He was firet called to labor in Africa 
among the Bassa tribe for many years, 
until his health broke down and he was 
obliged to return home. The anti- 
slavery cause found in him an ardent 
supporter. His faculties were remark- 
ably preserved to the end. He led a 
most unselfish life, and found in his 
wife a companion after his own heart. 
Since her death, twenty-eight years 
ago, his daughter has ministered to his 
every want. Among his last words to 
his daughter were, “ The Lord has al- 
ways taken care of me, and He will 
take care of you, my child.” 


Treatment of Bright’s Disease. 
By E. P. MILLER, M.D. 


The great importance of the skin as 
an excreting, depurating, and purify- 
ing organ is clearly shown by the ex- 
periments made upon dogs. To prove 
that suppression of the function of the 
skin was an exciting cause of Bright’s 
disease, Dr. Semmola made experi- 
ments upon a number of healthy dogs, 
in whose urine no albumin was pres- 
ent, by painting one-half of the skin 
with an impervious varnish, repeating 
the process daily. 

During the second week albumin 
appeared in their urine, and an exam- 
ination of their blood showed that the 
amount of easily diffusible albumin 
was considerably greater than had been 
found previous to the varnishing. 

The varnishing of the skin had 
caused an accumulation of the easily 
diffusible albumin such as is found 
in the blood of all patients suffer- 
ing from Bright's disease. As is the 
ease with human patients, this al- 
bumin passed easily through the kid- 
neys of the dogs and appeared in their 
urine. A small quantity of blood from 
a healthy dog injected into the blood 
of another healthy dog eaused no albu- 
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min to appear; but when the blood of 
the varnished dog was injected into a 
healthy dog albumin at once appeared 
in the urine. 

By checking the action of the skin 
of the dog he could produce a disease 
of the kidneys identieal with Bright's 
disease in mankind. 

It can be easily shown that all forms 
of chronic disease are due to the ac- 
cumulation of poisonous matter in the 
blood. This morbid matter generally 
makes a seed-bed for every kind of 
disease germs. These germs all belong 
to one family, and a suppression of the 
action of any one of the excretory or- 
gans is almost sure, sooner or later, 
to develop some form of chronic dis- 
ease. Suppression of the skin's action 
eauses an accumulation of albumin 
that has not been digested and assimi- 
lated, and lays the foundation for 
Bright's disease. 

Urie acid, when the material of 
which it is composed accumulates in 
the blood, gives rise to rheumatism, 
neuralgia, and sciatica. Another form 
would lead to chronic bronchitis; an- 
other to skin eruption of some kind or 
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to typhoid fever; another to hemor- 
rhoids; another to cancer or tubercu- 
losis. 

To secure a healthy action of the 
skin is very important in treating all 
forms of chronic disease. If the red 
globules of the blood are greatly in 
excess of the white globules, a person 
may be considered free from any form 
of disease; but where the white glob- 
ules greatly increase, they being the 
scavengers of the body, breeding on 
dead matter, they furnish material for 
the propagation of disease germs. 

Semmola recommended in the treat- 
ment of Bright's disease, frequent 
sweat baths, massage, douches, warm 
packs, dry-sheet packs, and regular 
dry friction of the skin. In addition 
to these remedies he put his patients 
on an exclusive milk diet, so as to shut 
off the accumulation of albumin in the 
blood. Milk contains only about 34 
per cent. of albumin or protein. 

In the treatment here recommended 
it is ipparent that nothing can super- 
sede the use of the Turkish bath, Ro- 
man bath, hot packs and fomentations 
to the liver, apren and spine, followed 
by the Scotch spray or douche, with 
compresses around the body to keep 
the skin very active, so as to relieve 
the kidneys as much as possible. This 
would stop the accumulation of albu- 
min, and, by drawing the blood away 
from the kidneys, would relieve the 
congestion and inflammation that is 
the main cause of Bright's disease. 
Professor Neimeyer, an eminent Ger- 
man physician, together with many 
others, claim most excellent results 
from the use of an exclusive milk diet 
in this disease, without the use of any 
other remedy. Dr. J. H. Kellog, one 
of the leading hydropathic physicians 
of this country, discards all meats 
and such vegetables as asparagus and 
carrots. His diet for patients is most- 
ly fruits and cereals. 

If there are any signs of dropsy, the 
hot-air or Turkish bath is the very 
best remedy that can be used. Taking 
all in all, no better or more efficient 
remedy can be found to restore healthy 
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action to the skin than the Turkish 
bath. 

Inasmuch as suppression of the ac- 
tion of the skin is one of the main ex- 
citing causes of Bright's disease, this 
bath is certain to be an aid to either 
its prevention or cure. It draws the 
blood that accumulates about the kid- 
neys to other parte, equally distribut- 
ing it through the body, and sets other 
organs actively at work to relieve the 
overtaxed kidneys. 

Patients can live, of course, on milk, 
even on skim milk for a time; and as 
soon as they stop the use of nitrog- 
enous and albuminous foods they re- 
move one of the principal causes of 
albumin in the blood, and also aid the 
expulsion from the body of urea which 
should be excreted by the kidneys, but 
whose formation is arrested by the 
irritation caused by the action of the 
albumin on the kidneys. Water and 
air of the various temperatures at 
which they can be used are the most 
useful and effectual remedies for all 
diseases with which mankind are af- 
flicted. 


ABOUT HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Handkerchiefs that are used by one 
with a cold or an influenza should 
never be thrown around carelessly, as 
the catarrhal trouble may be imparted 
to other members of the family. The 
handkerchiefs of the individual who is 
affected should be kept to themselves 
and great care taken in their cleans- 
ing, and they should never be put in 
with the general wash. An easy way 
to cleanse them is to place them under 
water in which several teaspoonfuls of 
kerosene oil have been poured and let 
them remain over night. The oil tends 
to whiten them, and will not injure the 
fabric in the least, and there are few 
articles that possess the power of kero- 
sene for purifying and cleansing. The 
next morning lift them from the water 
in which they have been soaking and 
wash them through hot suds and put 
them to boil in water with a little of 
the oil in the suds, but let the water 
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boil before the articles are put in. Let 
them boil for twenty minutes, then 
rinse carefully in warm water and hang 
the handkerchiefs upon a line to dry 
in the open air. The odor of the oil 
evaporates from cotton and linen fab- 
ries after they have been dried in the 
air and sun, and handkerchiefs washed 
in this manner are soft and white, and 
there can be no danger of disease 
germs. Nice handkerchiefs should 
never be allowed to become too soiled 
to be washed by the owner in her own 
wash-bowl, and the cleansing can be 
done quite satisfactorily by every wom- 
an who will take the trouble to do it 
herself; and, as few things possessed 
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by dainty women are more highly 
valued than her supply of nice hand- 
kerchiefs, it will not pay to leave them 
in careless hands to be laundered. 
Soft water should be used for washing 
these dainty articles, and to wash them 
so they will be beautifully white, stir 
enough pearline in the warm water to 
make a foamy lather, then wash be- 
tween the hands, and while still dump 
spread smoothly over a marble slab or 
a large window-pane. Let them re- 
main until perfectly dry, then fold 
evenly and press between boards or in 
a large book, and if the work is care- 
fully done they will look like new 
handkerchiefs. A. M. H. 


Auto-Intoxication, and its Treatment. 


By CuanLES H. 


The treatment of auto-intoxication 
must be along one or more of three 
lines. ‘The first and most important is 
to prevent the formation of toxines. 
This is best secured by regulating the 
ingesta, prohibiting or limiting those 
articles that are known to be favorable 
to the formation of toxines, and next, 
to check their penetration into the 
system by preventing absorption, as 
well as to avoid whatever may tend to 
weaken the patient or detract from his 
power of elimination. In fevers, es- 
pecially typhoid, the secretions of the 
digestive canal are dried up or per- 
verted. It is therefore impossible to 
feed the patient, and naturally all 
attempts at alimentation should be 
condemned. When it is permitted 
there usually follows an increase and 
prolongation of the fever. Even milk 
raises the temperature. Vegetable 
acids, like lime-juice, are highly recom- 
mended. 

Second, the use of intestinal anti- 
septies to absorb or precipitate the 
toxines, so as to render them innocu- 
ous. Charcoal has found favor in some 
hands. The individual who awakens 
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with a sense of lassitude may be re- 
lieved by a simple injection; also one 
who is troubled with a headache, 
vertigo, with bitterness in the mouth, 
and who has a disagreeable odor from 
his breath and skin. This shows the 
part plaved by intoxication in the 
genesis of troublesome, though slight, 
nervous symptoms, The administra- 
tion of a poison to counteract one 
already located is of more than doubt- 
ful utility. Indeed, it is not without 
peril, not alone from the added poison 
and from the complications that are 
sure to arise, but the free use of pure 
water, which has always an absorbing 
capacity, is of undoubted value in at- 
tracting and accelerating the free exit 
of poison. Particularly is this the case 
with the third line of treatment, which 
is to hasten and increase their elimina- 
tion. This indieation is capable of ful- 
filment in a greater or less degree ac- 
cording to the emunetory utilized. 
The common form is to stimulate the 
action of the bowels, while it frequent- 
ly happens that such stimulation does 
little or no good, because, as one au- 
thority claims, the real emunctory is 
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the liver, while Bouchard contends 
that the kidneys are the most impor- 
tant. The skin may be safely subjected 
to excessive perspiration, and by a 
judicious use of hot air all possible 
harm may be avoided. This not only 
relieves the kidneys, but acts in har- 
mony with every natural function. 
Clinieal experience has demonstrated 
this most satisfactorily. Herter has 
published reports showing that consid- 
erable amounts of urea and other 
nitrogenous matter may be removed 
through the skin. A writer in the 
“American Therapist” claims that 
nitrogenous matters, very insignificant 
in weight, and scarcely capable of 
chemie estimation, but highly toxic in 
quality, may be removed by the sweat, 
and that too much attention has been 
paid to urea and uric acid, and too lit- 
tle to other waste matters. One im- 
portant faet enables us to understand 
the useful part played by the perspira- 
tion in the cure of morbid states, is the 
odor which the skin exhales under the 
influence of certain disorders of nutri- 
tion. When nutrition is deranged by 
depressing influences acting through 
the intermediary of the nervous sys- 
tem, we may be warned of the fact by 
the odor. 

.To provoke perspiration was the 
alpha and omega of the therapeutic 
treatment of antiquity, while some 
contend that the result of perspiration 
is not beneficial, since perspiration 
lessens the urine, which carries out of 
the system so many toxic products. 
On the contrary, the records of to-day 
show that thousands of patients have 
been relieved of the poison of rheu- 
matism, malaria, hydrophobia, and 
many other forms of disease, by the 
simple process of sweating in hot air. 
In fact, this form of treatment not 
only intensifies elimination through 
the kidneys, even though there be 
not so much in bulk, but also by pro- 
fuse perspiration quickens the same 
through the skin, and every other ex- 
cretory organ. This has many times 
stood the test of practical demonstra- 
tion. The great perspiration of 
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pthisis is an evidence of the natural 
struggle for elimination of toxic prod- 
ucts by the skin. 

Thus it is plainly demonstrated that 
in elimination lies our most potent 
means of relief from all blood poison, 
and of all means to promote elimina- 
tion, the modern Turkish bath fulfils 
the greatest number of indications. 
Heat is its one essential feature. Its 
action on the organism is to relax the 
tissues, and thus invite the circulation 
to the surface, as well as to every re- 
mote capillary, thereby overcomin 
any congestion by unloading the blood 
of its impurities, harmonizing every 
function, and both hastening and per- 
fecting the work of elimination. It 
takes no vital tissue from the body. 
Its processes are so pleasant that it 
makes a luxury of the treatment. The 
readiness with which it can be adapted 
to any condition is another point in its 
favor, and what can be said of few - 
powerful remedies, there are no un- 
pleasant after-effects necessarily at- 
tending its use. 

Heat will destroy the virus of animal 
poison. Microbes flourish in a moder- 
ate temperature, but cannot survive if 
subjected to extreme heat. "Very fre- 
quently the daily papers give accounts 
of individuals, and among them not a 
few medical men, who have lost their 
lives from blood-poison, occasioned by 
some trifling incident, like the prick of 
a niu. Manv of such cases could be 
saved by a prompt resort to the Turk- 
ish bath. Even the bite of a rabid dog 
has been neutralized by the powerful 
action of heat upon the body. When 
we have so popularized the Turkish 
bath as to make its use universal 
among the people, we will have 
stamped out many forms of disease, 
and the community will be raised to 
a higher plane of health. 

A study of the Turkish bath cannot 
fail to make, not only a convert, but 
an enthusiast of the investigator, es- 
pecially if he be a member of our pro- 
fession, an advocate of prevention as 
better than cure, and a believer that 
rational and natnral methods are the 
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best forms of cure, and thus aid in 
securing better sanitary conditions 
that will enhance the life and prolong 
the average duration of countless gen- 
erations to come. 

In order that the greatest benefit 
may accrue to the greatest number, 
and that the loss of life from auto- 
intoxication may be diminished in our 
land, there should be built, at public 
expense, large Public Turkish Baths, 
as was munificently provided by the 
Roman government centuries ago. 
The. admission should be placed at 
nominal rates, so that everyone could 
have the privilege of enjoying their 
benefits, and every publie school, hos- 
pital, reformatory, prison, insane 
asylum, and especially every soldiers’ 
barrack, should have its well-equipped 
Turkish bath. 


FRUITS AND NUTS. 
IN “NATURAL FOOD.” 


Oranges are refreshing and feeding, 
but are not recommended if the liver 
is out of order. 

Green figs are excellent food. 

Dried figs contain nerve and muscle 
food, heat, and waste; but they are bad 
for the liver. 

The great majority of small fresh 
seed fruits are laxative. 

All stone fruits are injurious for 
those who suffer from the liver. 

Lemons and tomatoes should be used 
cautiously in cold weather. They have 
a thinning and cooling effect. 

Raisins are stimulating in propor- 
tion to their quality. 


A NUT AND FRUIT MEAL FOR BRAIN 
WORKERS. 


One ounce table raisins (muscatels). 

Three French prunes (supplied in 
glass jars). 

One fig (if not found too laxative). 

Nut cream (see “ Recipes”). 

Apples (raw, peeled, or baked), as 
many as relished. 
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One orange, and as many grapes, 
soft pears, tomatoes, or any other 
small-seed fruits as relished, bearing 
in mind that the kidneys should not 
be overtaxed by too much juicy fruit. 

This meal can be taken three times 
a day. 

Brain-workers who have hard physi- 
cal work to do as well should, to the 
nut cream, add more pine kernels, and 
they should also take some Brazil nuts. 


GENERAL RULES. 


If a sense of faintness (indicating 
inadequate nutrition) is felt between 
meals, raw apples or any small-seed 
fruit, grapes, or pears can be taken, 
also pine kernel and lemon, orange, 
fig, or apple cream, or “ambrosia” 
(see “ Recipes”), till the exact quan- 
tity of fruit and nut cream is deter- 
mined which the system requires at 
each meal. 

Great caution should be used not to 
take too much nut cream. Roasted or 
boiled nuts will be found more diges- 
tible than those in their natural state. 

Green grapes are the best food for 
night work. If, however, they are out 
of season, sweet baked apples, oranges, 
and, if relished, a few table raisins, 
form a good substitute. 

Al| the fruits may be taken un- 
cooked if the system can assimilate 
them. 

When no great hunger is felt at a 
meal nut cream should never be taken, 
but only a little juicy fruit, baked or 
raw apples, green grapes or tomatoes 
being always the safest. 

If sores appear, with matter in them, 
too many sweet, dried fruits are being 
taken. 

If sores appear with watery exuda- 
tion, too much acid is being taken. 

Tf irritation is felt, or skin eruption 
appears, too much nut cream is being 
taken. 

Should constipation set in, less nut 
cream and more juicy fruits should be 
eaten. If the bowels are too much re- 
laxed, less fruit and more nuts, such 
as pine kernels, are needed. 
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Child Culture. 
FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


Bv Uwcrz Jor, 


No. 000.—Master Thomas Sydney 
Kerfut.— This lad is well organized to 
enjoy health, and has capacity to en- 


elements of long life, for many of them 
must have lived to a good old age. 
He will be able to resist disease if 


MASTER THOMAS 8YDNEY KERFUT, CHORISTER OF GRACE CHURCH. 


dure, go through, and overcome fa- 
tigue. He has inherited good health 
and a fine constitution, and probably 
he can trace from his ancestors his 
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he is placed where he has to come in 
contact with it, for he is not one who 
will take on an epidemic or disease 
readily. He is also able to recuperate 
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his strength when it is exhausted, or 
if he has had a hard day's work he is 
able to get over it much more readily 
than the majority of his age. This re- 
cuperative power will be an excellent 
thing for him as he passes along in 
life. 

The basilar brain helps to stimulate 
his intellectual and moral forces, thus 
he will be executive in his work and he 
will throw ardor and enthusiasm into 
whatever he does. There are some 
people in the world who are passive. 
They can do a thing well, but they put 
no enthusiasm into their work, there- 
fore it drops like lead when the stimu- 
lus is gone. He is able to keep up the 
stimulus, or interest, while he is work- 
ing, owing to the fact that his basilar 
qualities, namely, Destructiveness and 
Combativeness, with Approbativeness, 
give him the necessary ambition and 
stimulus to work, to think, and to act. 

We realize the fact that his forehead 
is broad and high for one of his age, 
and that it is particularly broad on 
the outer temples. His perceptive fac- 
ulties should help him to see, observe, 
and practically take into account 
everything that is around him. 

The organs of Constructiveness, Or- 
der, together with Tune and Compari- 
son, enable him to discern the true 
interpretation of music. 

If he were with a lot of boys, and 
each had to make his own interpreta- 
tion of a piece, he would be one who 
would use originality in producing the 
score; in fact, he will put light and 
shade into the work before him with- 
out being told or shown, for the innate 


ability to use these powers help him . 


to be an artist in his work. There are 
some who are like parrots, and per- 
form their work because someone else 
Jo puy eoseqp “MOY Woy} usos SUq 
people do excellent work, but they can- 
not rise to any special occasion where 
originality is required. In the case 
before us we see that he has more than 
the adaptability of mind to do work. 
He has the capacity to design, and that 

ower gives him exceptional original- 
ity, and were he to take up the work 
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of a musician he could construct an 
opera as well as define the true inter- 
pretation of melodious harmonies in 


‘music. There are many lads who have 


wonderfully sweet voices up to a cer- 
tain age, and then they are obliged to 
drop their musical career because they 
have not enough musical capacity to 
continue their work; but in the case 
of Thomas Kerfut we realize that the 
organs of Time and Tune are strongly 
manifested; thus he should study 
music as an art, not simply in vocal 
culture, but in teaching, composing, 
and improvising. He has special abil- 
ity in this respect which should not be 
lost as he passes into manhood. 

His comparative power is very 
strong, and he should be very quick to 
detect any error or mistake that is 
made in the score that is being per- 
formed by a large company, and were 
he directing a choir he would know 
where any mistake was made and 
would point it out. 

His Human Nature helps him won- 
derfully in understanding the charac- 
teristics of others, and this power will 
grow with him. He will be able, as a 
man, to understand the characteristics 
of those with whom he associates, and 
if he will let this power guide his mind 
he will make few mistakes in that di- 
rection. 

As time goes on, his Ideality being 
so strong, he ought to show some poetic 
talent and a good deal of literary and 
poetic ability. His imagination is well 
developed, and he will be able to draw 
it out by proper study—the study of 
literature. He had better get into the 
habit of reading the best authors so 
that he will cultivate good taste for 
reading, and let other boys fill their 
heads with the dime novels. 

le has strong sympathies, and they 
are easily called out; in fact, he is 
quick to see where anything can be 
done to relieve pain or suffering in his 
own family or in the family of others. 
He will make a first-rate nurse. If 
anyone were sick he would know what 
to do if the doctor were not at hand. 
He would know how to apply remedies. 
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There is no excuse for him to be 
untidy, for he has a keen sense of or- 
der, method, and arrangement, and he 
enjoys seeing things tidy, but his Con- 
tinuity does not always enjoy putting 
things away at the time, but if he is 
told about a thing he will see that it is 
put in its proper place; as a man he 
will be known for his sense of order 
and system, for his method in doing 
work, and for his power of arrange- 
ment. 

He likes to think, to arrange, to plan, 
to suggest to others what they should 
do as well as what he should do him- 
self, for his Causality gives him a good 
deal of originality in executing and 
planning, in using his time, and in ar- 
ranging his work. 

He wil be able to organize for 
others. If he were a choir master he 
would know how to arrange music, and 
were he a director of a large company 
he would know how to financier it and 
lay out the work for 500 people, for the 
larger the line of work the better he 
will like it. lIe will not care for small 
things, or little, unimportant events, 
but if anything is grand, sublime, and 
large he goes into the spirit of it and 
his enthusiasm gets to a white heat, 
and he uses expressive language to de- 
note his pleasure when his feelings call 
for them. Thus he wil be known 
among others for his general activity 
of mind, his spontancity of thought, 
his fleetness of foot and nimbleness of 
fingers, his ability to act in an emer- 
gency, his foresight and power to look 
ahead, his keen appreciation of any- 
thing uncommon or sublime, and this 
will have great expression in the swell- 
ing tones of the organ or the delicate 
and exquisite notes of the violin. He 
will enjoy performing on both instru- 
ments himself. He will also be known 
for his keen sense of exquisite work in 
art or in music, for his mind is partly 
divided in regard to his capacity for 
each. He will be a connoisseur of art 
and a keen musical critic, and will 
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know whether a part is performed 
right or not, and even when no criti- 
cism is expected of him he will often 
say whether a thing has been done well 
or not, and his judgment can be relied 
upon. 

He will also be known for his ana- 
lytical power, his keen intuitions, his 
sympathy and thoughtfulness for oth- 
ers, and for his executiveness when 
anything calls for special effort, pluck, 
or endurance. 

Our advice to him is to cultivate his 
mind along a true musical education, 
that when his present voice changes 
he may still go on with his musical 
studies and complete his education and 
take up the study of music in its full- 
est sense. Or else he could devote 
himself to professional work in litera. 
ture or art. He will care less for a 
business lifé than he will for profes- 
sional work, where he will have scope 
for his originality. Other men may suc- 
ceed better than he in a purely com- 
mercial and business capacity, while he 
can succeed in the working out of cer- 
tain unique lines of his own. : 

Sometimes it is hard for him to ex- 
press all he feels. When he has been 
anywhere and his mother wants him to 
tell her all about what he has seen and 
heard, he thinks that she knows all 
about it, and it is difficult for him to 
sit down and unburden his mind and 
explain all the details. 

He can probably trace his ancestry 
back to the Anglo-Saxon race of Eng- 
lish blood, for there is a combination 
of the English and American elements 
in his organization. 

He was born in Boston; his parents 
were born in Canada; his father's 
father was born in Canada ; his father's 
mother in Canada, and his mother's 
relatives came from England. 

He possesses a very sweet and well- 
trained voiee. Singing seems no more 
effort to him than to birds, especially 
the nightingale that sings when all is 
quiet at night. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


OPENING EXERCISES. 


. The thirty-ninth session of the Ameri- 
can Institute, chartered and incorporated 
April 20, 1866, by the Legislature of New 
York, commenced on September 3. 

There was a large attendance, and an 
enthusiastic reception was accorded to 
the new students by the Faculty and the 
numerous friends of Phrenology. Charles 
Wesley Brandenburg, M. D., occupied the 
chair and gave a hearty welcome to all, 
and spoke of the many students who had 
already passed through the Institute. 

Master Arthur Bradley  (chorister 
eleven years,) sang very sweetly, (a) 
“Send Out Thy Light," (b) * Who is 
Sylvia?" accompanied by Mrs. Worce- 
ster. 

Mme. Alice Schmidt. Fritsch, a talented 
professional, gave two piano-forte solos 
with great taste; Miss Jessie A. Fowler, 
Vice-President, explained the objects of 
the Institute; Marguerite De Fritsch (of 
Sousa and his band) played two solos on 
the violin with rare skill; Dr. John V. 
Sibley, A. M., Professor of the Eclectic 
Medical Colege, spoke on the importance 
of character building; the Rev. Thomas 
Alexander Hyde, B.D., in an eloquent ad- 
dress explained the usefulness of Phre- 
nology; then Mrs. Fritsch played three 
exquisite piano-forte solos; D. M. Gard- 
ner, M.D., gave an address on the Bene- 
fits of Mental Culture; Mr. M. H. Piercy, 
Secretary, spoke on the work of the 
session. A general reception and intro- 
duction of students followed and 
brought the meeting to a close. 


Dr. Brandenburg said in part: 

“Friends and Students:—Assembled 
on this occasion for social conference, 
you are welcomed to the opening exer- 
cises of the 39th Annual Session of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 

* It is not my design to entertain you 
with an account of the rise, history and 
progress of Phrenology, or an exposition 
of its principles and practice. 

“The practical school of Phrenology 
was born of the Seventeenth Century. 

“When the leading functions of the 
brain were revealed by Dr. Gall, philos- 
ophy had its beginning. At this time 
the known characteristies of humanity 
took the place of the metaphysical spec- 
ulation, which extended far back, even 
into the early twilight of human history. 

“ The life and character of its founder: 
Dr. Gall the gradual unfolding of his 
great discovery, the trials and impedi- 
ments with which he and his followers 
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had to contend, its present favorable 
position and utility would each be a 
fitting theme for this occasion. 

“You are welcome to stand on our 
phrenological platform indicated or sug- 
gested by the most candid and thought- 
ful minds, viz.: that of pure, cautious 
and repeated observation, systematically 
pursued and tested by many years of ex- 
perience. 

“ The word welcome conveys to human 
understanding, politeness, kindness and 
friendship which bring joy or happiness. 

“ As students matriculated in this In- 
stitute of Phrenology, you will not only 
be welcomed by the Board of Trustees 
and Faculty, but by more than seven 
hundred (700) of our graduates who are 
to be found all over the world. 

“There will be joy for us when you 
join our ranks, helping to forward the 
march of humanity into regions of 
greater exaltation of character and life 
by the spread of phrenological philos- 
ophy, broadcast to all people. 

* In the writings of Alipili, he said: 

* *He who desires the first place among 
the students of nature, will nowhere find 
& greater or better field of study than 
himself." 

“The ancient sage spoke wisely:— 

* * Man know Thyself.” 

* Our Institute offers you & welcome, 
and an opportunity to study and know 
the practical and useful about Man." 


Miss Fowler said in part: “ There are 
three stages in the history of every new 
doctrine. First, everybody says it is 
ridiculous; next, they all declare it to be 
impossible; finally, they say ‘that they 
always thought so.' 

“Gall encountered the first stage 
when everybody said it was ridiculous. 
My father encountered the second when 
they all declared it to be impossible. 

“We nre entering into the port of 
the third, notwithstanding the ripple of 
resentment from a few. How comforting 
it is to hear some people say, ‘ That they 
always thought so,’ when they have at 
one time strenuously opposed our pet 
theory; but one is willing to forget their 
former indifference so long as they 
eventually believe. There is, however, 
need for the display of intellectual logic 
and analogy. Emerson’s motto was, 
‘Hitech your wagon to a star,’ which is 
not so bad a motto for any student here, 
for all who start out on their own ac- 
count should set their aim high and set 
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before them lofty and pure ideals. To 
be candid, this is not the easiest way to 
get along in the world, nor does it al- 
ways bring in the quickest returns from 
the outside. It even often makes a per- 
son look odd and eccentric to others. 
Persons not infrequently are led to take 
the other side from that of the majority. 
But by attaching himself to an unpop- 
ular cause many a young man and 
woman have made their prosperity and 
standing, because they acted on what 
they thought to be right. Their ener- 
gies are called out to the fullest and 
what seemed unpopular at first turns 
out to be the right cause. 

“This was proved in James Russell 
Lowell, who was not known until he 
identified himself with the unpopular 
anti-slavery cause. At that time it did 
him no good in the eyes of the people of 
Boston, but his ‘ Bigelow Papers’ en- 
abled him to begin a political career that 
gave him the appointment of Minister 
of the United States, first at Madrid and 
then at London. He hitched his wagon 
to a star, and did not think of riches as 
the chief end in life. Riches are not to 
be despised, but there are some impor- 
tant things that cannot be bought with 
money; (1) a good character; (2) a 
good reputation; (3) a high ideal. These 
are all interpreted on the Temple of 
Delhi—namely, ‘ Know Thyself.’ 

“To ‘know thyself’ you must study 
Phrenology. To enable you to study 
Phrenology, the Institute was estab- 
lished. Its teachers to-day are men and 
women of experience, and its subjects 
are broad and elevating. Character is 
the keynote, and in investigating this 
subject we have to include Psychology, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Heredity, Hygiene, Ethnol- 
ogy, ete., etc. Whatever you do, you 
will do better by the aid of Phrenology. 

* You may be asked puzzling questions 
when you go home, such as to analyze 
the powers of the mind, or to explain 
howthought manifests itself through the 
brain cells. In reply, ask your ques- 
tioner if he can analyze the invisible 
fragrance and vibrations which proceed 
from a bunch of violets and which will 
perfume a whole room. Or ask him to 
analyze the passage through the air of 
the dots and dashes of the Marconi sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy. We all 
know that God gives the current starting 
from the soul and acting as a dynamic 
force upon the brain cells and going 
direct to Him, se why should not the 
brain send out as*many messages as the 
wireless telegraph? Why should there 
not be a natural law and none the less 
Spiritual because natural? Such forces 
exist whether we see them work or not, 
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call them thought transference, psychic 
sympathy, spiritual sympathy, spiritual 
affinity, what you will. 

“ These forces of influence between 
man and man acting independently of 
distance are rapidly claiming recognition 
from the physical investigator, and are 
therefore to be explained through the 
duality of God's handiwork—man—and 
appertain to the highest part of man and 
act by divine and natural laws; thus the 
natural laws and the spiritual laws are 
closely allied, and give man his dual 
nature. Phrenology embraces both, and 
we teach these laws that pertain to man- 
kind’s physical and spiritual nature, and 
before you have finished the course you 
will understand the influence of thought 
on the brain cells, and many other im- 
portant questions.” 


Dr. Sibley. 


Dr. Sibley said in part: “I shall say 
but little on the positive side of the sub- 
ject, and would call your attention to 
some of its negative aspects. It is not 
alone enough in character building to 
say what should be done, but also what 
should not be done. It not infrequently 
happens that the performance of certain 
deeds habitually, or the indulgence of 
certain habits, more than overcomes all 
the positive good that has been accom- 
plished. And in this connection, let us 
consider for a few moments, two of the 
greatest hindrances to character build- 
ing: Indolence and Selfishness. This 
world, especially this age of the world, 
was not made for the idle, and if we 
don’t keep on moving we will surely find 
some one tramping on our heels. In- 
dolence is a habit which whenonce firmly 
established, is very difficult to eradicate, 
and the earlier we make the effort to 
break it up, the more likely are we to 
succeed. The indolent habit is not so 
dreadful per se, but dreadful through the 
consequences of its sequelæ. It is re- 
sponsible for a great deal of trouble, and 
when it is coupled with selfishness, it 
forms a combination that makes one of 
the greatest barriers to the development 
of character. To my mind, selfishness 
should be classed among the greatest of 
sins, for out of it grows directly a great 
many other sins. Some selfish men have 
carved their names high on the tablet of 
Time, where they can never be effaced; 
but they were not great characters in 
the true sense of the word. The names 
of Nero and Herod will live as long as 
history; but they were not great char- 
acters, they were simply notorious. 
There are menwho arehonest and moral. 
as these words are usually understood, 
who are good in the abstract, but who 
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never become great characters on ac- 
count of their selfishness. A man must 
not only be good, he must be good for 
something, and the true test of a man is 
not so much what he is as what he does. 
Providence has seen fit to place in this 
world a large amount of misery and sor- 
row, as well as joy and happiness, and 
he who is not interested heart and soul 
in making the former less and the latter 
more, can never develop into a great 
character. The man who with ample 
means at his command makes no effort 
to lighten the burdens of those around 
him, who, while enjoying the blessing of 
perfect health, feels no concern for the 
pain and suffering of his less fortunate 
fellow man, is not worthy the name of 
man. Fortunately, these two retarding 
evils, indolence and selfishness, manifest 
themselves in childhood, when the sub- 
jective mind is easily impressed, and 
through which they may be overcome. 
Through the several senses suggestions 
may be carried to the receptive centres 
of the brain, where they assist in the 
great scheme of evolution and character 
building, that is lifting mankind out of 
the slough of ignorance and selfishness, 
into the higher plane of intellectual ad- 
vancement. It is a pleasing thought 
that ideas are readily carried to the sub- 
jective consciousness of the child, where 
they exert powerful and lasting in- 
fluences for the good of character build- 
ing. The building of character in chil- 
dren through suggestion is receiving 
eareful consideration at the hands of 
some of the greatest men of the scientific 
world. The natural receptive nature of 
the child makes it easy frequently to 
break up bad habits through suggestion 
that could not be overcome in any other 
way; and demonstrations of this kind 
have been made so often that we are 
warranted in the belfef that at no dis- 
tant day, it will become an effective in- 
strument of reform in some of our penal 
institutions. Suggestions frequently re- 
peated develops the mind of a child as 
nothing else can. In fact, the best 
features of our modern methods of edu- 
cation are little more than the intel- 
ligent use of suggestion. Suggestion is 
useful in moral training; for through it 
we may reclaim the wayward boy, re- 
form the drunkard,and stop the thought- 
less girl in her downward career; for it 
is a well established fact that suggestion 
is all powerful in the remodeling of 
character and in corecting bad habits. 
The import of suggestion as a morai 
edueator in all stages of life, inspires us 
with the hope and the belief that man- 
kind is in possession of one of the most 
effective means, not only of correcting 
perverted physical conditions, but of 
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promoting and sustaining moral and in- 
tellectual advancement,” 


Dr. Gardner. 


Dr. Gardner said in part: “ I have been 
asked to speak on mental culture and 
the work I shall take during the course. 

When I shall begin lectures to the 
class I shall speak of an organism 
known as the Aniceba, This is the uni- 
cellular organism by which we mean a 
simple mass of protoplasm, very minute 
in size and having in itself the properties 
of nutrition, irritation, growth, and re- 
production. As we ascend in this study 
with the different species, we will find 
other organisms in which the function 
of nutrition is carried on by one set of 
cells, while that of reproduction is car- 
ried on by another set. These consti- 
tute what are known as organs. This 
is an instance of so-called division of 
labor, and with it the members of the 
class will become familiar as we proceed 
with our work. In primitive times, in- 
dividual families used to travel about, 
obtaining their living as they could, 
making their own clothing, utensils and 
weapons. As they became more edu- 
cated, certain parts of this work was un- 
dertaken by certain individuals, which 
was another instance of the division of 
labor, until to-day we have classes of men 
set apart for the performing of certain 
duties, as tailors, gunmakers, physicians, 
and so forth. You see that with the 
advancement of education, or what we 
might term ‘ Mental Culture.’ that each 
one has beeome a specialist in a certain 
line, therefore our cities are filled with 
specialists. When you take up your 
studies to-morrow, you will have pre- 
sented to you the subjects of Anatomy 
and Physiology. In taking up these sub- 
jects it will become necessary for you to 
learn to use a great many words with 
which you are possibly unfamiliar, but 
if you practice among yourselves the use 
of these words and terms, vou will be- 
come familiar with them and will be 
more able to understand the meaning of 
articles containing these words than you, 
perhaps, have been before this. As a 
result of these studies, you will become 
more critical in your examination of 
objects. If. for instance. you are look- 
ing at this paper-weight, vou will see on 
the top of the same a small round knob, 
which perhaps would not have attracted 
your attention had it not been for the 
method of study you had to pursue in 
this course. Now, by Physiology, we do 
not mean what so many people think is 
meant by the word. From the ordinary 
sehool-books on the subject, one is led to 
believe that physiology means the names 
and location of a number of bones and 
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organs. From your course here, you 
will learn that it does not. You will 
learn that Anatomy teaches these things, 
while Physiology teaches you what they 
do. To illustrate, you will find that 
there are a number of tendons in my 
forearm, that is anatomy; but when 
you study what part the muscles and 
tendons had in making those fingers 
move, you are studying the physiology. 
In other words, Anatomy teaches what 
the thing is, while Physiology teaches 
what it does. As to the benefits of Men- 
tal Culture, these depend upon yourself. 
Here, in this Institution, they try to tell 
you how to determine what faculties 
you possess which vou should try to 
train. If you discover what these fac- 
ulties are, and do train them, it may re- 
sult in your getting your livelihood in a 
different manner than you had formerly 
anticipated. You have heard this even- 
ing that there is a faculty known as in- 
dolence. Some of us possess this more 
than others, and it is not a good faculty 
to cultivate. At the same time, there 
are some of us who have this faculty 
quite highly developed, and in such a 
case, it makes considerable difference 
how we get our living. A few years ago, 
I arose at four o’clock in the morning 
and went to work, finishing my work in 
about fourteen hours. This was before I 
had begun to receive the so-called bene- 
fits of Mental Culture. In contrast to- 
day, my wife says I don’t get up at all. 
Those of us who possess the faculty of 
indolence, while we say it should not be 
developed, we believe that if we can 
obtain our living without too great 
amount of physical effort, and still have 
a pretty fair living, we think that is pre- 
ferable to a large amount of hard work 
for a small amount of remuneration. It 
may be possible that by your course in 
this institution, you will find that you 
possess certain faculties which, if de- 
veloped, may result in your bettering 
your condition in just the same way. 
Whether you do or not, you certainly 
cannot help but gain by having asso- 
ciated yourself with us for the length of 
time you are to be here. I shall take 
great pleasure in meeting the class to- 
morrow, at which time we will begin the 
study of Anatomy. 
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Mr. Piercy. 


Mr. Piercy then made a few remarks; 
he expressed his sorrow to have to talk 
of the business and practical side, after 
having had such excellent and instruc- 
tive speeches from the orators of the 
evening; he said that the students might 
form a good idea of the course of instruc- 
tion from having heard from some of the 
members of the Faculty, and that there 
were others not present, but just as able, 
and that if any of the audience present 
were undecided as to taking the course 
he hoped they would hesitate no longer. 
` He impressed on the students the ne- 
cessity of being present at the right 
time, and rather to be a minute too early 
than too late, so as not to miss any part 
of the lectures. 

He invited the students to call on him 
for any advice or information which 
would help them to comfort and safety. 

He said, “ to-morrow at half-past nine, 
until half-past ten, Miss Jessie A. Fowler 
would open the course with the first 
lecture, on the principles of the Science, 
from half-past ten to eleven there would 
be & recess, and from eleven to twelve 
Dr. Brandenburg would lecture on * Hy- 
giene in Reference to the Memory.’ In 
the afternoon, Dr. Gardner would lecture 
on ‘Anatomy.’” He made reference to 
the esteemed and able ex-Secretary of 
the Institute, Dr. Drayton, who, he re- 
gretted, was unable to be present, a let- 
ter from whom he then read. He in- 
vited those present who were not as yet 
members of the Library to become so, 
and thereby take advantage of the great 
benefits to be gained by it. 

The volumes to be found in the 
Library, including the Journal for 
thirty-eight years, and the excellent col- 
lection of other books which is offered, 
is more than many other libraries of 
larger dimensions can do. 

He concluded by expressing his wish 
that all those present would attend the 
Graduating exercises, October 25, when 
addresses from the students would be 
followed by the presentation of di- 
plomas. 


Rev. Thomas Hyde's speech will appear 
in our next number. 


PHRENOLOGY 


The following paragraph appeared in 
the New York Journal for August 30th. 
Several friends of Phrenology saw and 
forwarded us the clipping, asking us nt 
the same time to answer it in the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. This we have done 
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IN TIIE PAPERS. 


by inserting the reply we sent to the 
Editor. 

Several members of our Literary Union 
or Press Association have also kindly 
replied, notably Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, and 
Mr. Koch. We insert the letter of the 
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last-named gentleman and one of the 
courteous replies received from the 
Editor. All members of our Literary 
Union will do the cause signal service 
by promptly replying to all such state- 
ments calculated to mislead the ig- 
norant. 

Editorial 
30th: 

* P.S.—A certain philosopher named 
Gall, invented and very interestingly ex- 
pounded a psychological system based 
upon Phrenology. 

* He taught that a certain bump in the 
skull indicated an affectionate nature. 
That particular bump in his head was 
extraordinarily developed. 

“He taught that a thin skull and a 
highly developed brain meant great in- 
tellectual capacity. 

“He was really an intellectual and a 
useful man. His own ideas were false, 
but he directed human energy to correct 
paths and psychological investigation. 

“ When he died a rather curious thing 
happened. 

* He had talked so much about skulls 
and brains and their meanings that it 
was thought highly important to dissect 
his own head. 

“They discovered that the skull was 
twice as thick as that of an ordinary 
man. 

* And in his highly developed bump of 
Amativeness they found a tumor. 

" When the historian of the future 
comes to dissect the skull and the brain 
of this American Republic, we think it 
very likely that the surprised anatomists 
will find a very thick skull covering our 
republican brain and a very large tumor 
in the bump of liberty." 


Reply No. 1. 

Editor Evening Journal, New York City. 

Dear Sir:—Knowing the great value 
of your widely circulated paper, we beg 
to draw your attention to an erroneous 
statement which was made on August 
30th, which statement we do not expect 
you endorsed, and which we regret the 
more because we feel sure that it will be 
more injurious to your paper than act- 
ually to the subject mentioned. The 
writer was refering to Dr. Gall, who, he 
states, ‘invented, and very interestingly 
expounded a psychological system based 
upon Phrenology.” Allow us to offer 
our eriticisms on the word "Invention," 
as the writer was not probably aware 
that Phrenology was discovered by a 
very careful series of collected facts from 
observation, and by experiments upon 
the brain tissue itself. Further on in 
the same article it was stated that, '* on 
dissection, Dr. Gall's skull was discov- 
ered to be twice as thick as that of an 
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Again allow us to cor- 
rect this statement also, as it is erron- 
eous, to prove which, any one who would 
like to examine the skull of Dr. Gall for 
himself, will find in the Anthropological 
Museum, in Paris, where Dr. Gall's skull 
and collection can be seen, that the skull 


' is not, as stated in your paper, of double 


thickness from that of an ordinary man. 
Furthermore, a model of Dr. Gall’s skull 
was presented to Mr. L. N. Fowler, in 
1896, the year of the centenary of Dr. 
Gall’s labors, which shows it to be a 
skull of very fine proportions and text- 
ure. The model is in my possession at 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
and can be seen by any of your readers 
who care to make a further investigation 
of the subject. It harmonizes exactly 
with the skull of Dr. Gall, which I have 
examined on several visits to Paris. 

As we believe your wide-spread in- 
terest in the cause of humanity, and 
your desire to secure accuracy of state- 
ment in regard to the valuable informa- 
tion that appears in your editorial col- 
umn, we feel sure that you will allow us 
to further refer to Dr. Gall’s works 
themselves for the corroboration of some 
of the facts that we have above stated. 


Reply No. 2. 

Editor of the Evening Journal: —Being 
a steady reader of your editorials and 
one of your many admirers, I trust you 
will grant a few remarks in reference to 
the enclosed editorial of yours. 

Considering that your influence is far- 
reaching and considering the subject of 
“ Phrenology,” which you used as a basis 
of a cheap joke, as a great and useful 
science, I can not repress a feeling of 
sorrow when reading it. 

If either your popularity and reputa- 
tion, or the importance of the subject, 
were less significant, your exceptional 
unwarranted talk about it could go un- 
noticed. 

That the discovery of Phrenology is 
More direct cause for civilization and 
advancement of science and philosophy 
for the last century, than any other dis- 
covery or invention is not what I intend 
to demonstrate to you, although for a 
student of these sciences, it is an unmis- 
takable fact. 

What I wish to call your attention to 
is the absolute wrong and perverted 
truth of your allusion to this noble 
science which deserves and needs assist- 
ance and dissemination. 

You owe it to the cause of truth that 
you possess yourself of more knowledge 
of this science, and in regard to your 
insufficient information shown in your 
statement I would refer you to pages 
thirty-nine to forty-three of Nelson 
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Bizer's “How to Study Strangers by 
Temperament, Face, Head," etc., to your 
perusal, also Dr. Gall’s works. 

It is not often that you offer cause for 
taking exceptions, and knowing your 
sterling value and desire to be right and 
true, I hope you will in future treat 
this subject with more and proper con- 
sideration. 


Dear Sir:—We are obliged to you for 
your communication, which will be re- 
ferred to the proper department. Com- 
munications from our readers, including 
any honest criticism, proving interest in 
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the paper, are always most welcome and 
are of great value to the editorial man- 
agement. We should be extremely glad 
to hear from you at any time in regard 
to the attitude of the American and 
Journal on current matters and public 
questions. 
Yours very truly, 
New York American and Journal. 


The allusion to the tumor is altogether 
fictitious and without foundation, made ' 
up only to fit the joke at the end of 
article. 


PHRENOLOGY AND CUPID. 
THE EVEN-SONG. PART III. 
By MARGARET IBABEL Cox. 
Continued from July Number. 


The chimes ring out a welcome glad and 
true 

And ’cross Cathedral threshold pass the 
guests; 

Friends they of Manus and Womana 
thro’ 

The years of faithful, trustful, loving 
wedded life. 

Thro’ century half-told they each have 
stood 


The watchful spirits at the outer gate 

Of Love's fair garden, beauteously clad; 

The Soldier-Sentinels most vigilant 

'Gainst ills of body and of mind and 
soul; 

The white-robed Ones of radiant face 
and wing 

Who bear the human thought 
sordid care, 

"Bove vale of self-desire to things divine. 


"bove 


List! St. Phrenology's grand wedding- 
march! 

The symphony of Life and Love and Life 

Arising from Cathedral organ as 

A grand triumphal march of mazing 
ears 

Thro’ golden time of Love and Life and 
Love! 


Thro' aisle flower-carpeted again they 
pass, 

Womana sweet and fair to look upon, 

Womana, whose brow Timus has touched 
with 

A lightsome hand, and Manus by her 
side, 

With speed not less than when with her 
he trod 

The aisle-path on their happy wedding 
hour. 
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Womana, incarnation of all charms 

That make a woman true wife, mother, 
friend, 

That make a woman's heart throb in 
desire, 

In loving love for him whose name she 
bears; 

And Manus, bearing light the touch of 
years, 

His face 'graved with the sign of lofty 
thought, 

Of aspirations high, fulfilled content, 

Withal a kindly face yet masterful. 


'Mid chime of bells and organ song 
beneath 
The crown-stars of a myriad lights they 


pass 

Attended by Constance, the fair and true, 

And Marriagus, the loyal and the leal, 

Bestrewing temple aisle with fairest 
blooms. 


And in their train & second Manus comes, 

A stalwart son, who bears his father's 
name 

As proudly as 
crown— 

The Son, disciple of Phrenology, 

His lesson conned in childhood at the. 
knee 

Of sweet Womana. He, too, wedded well 

As did his father, finding in the wife 

And mother of his children (here to- 
night) 

The qualities good St. Phrenology 

Said were for his true-mated happiness. 


a king wears royal 


Womana's second-self, a Daughter, bears 

In mother-arms a baby, fatherless, 

Her sombre garments telling saddest 
tale 
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Of widowhood; yet has she learned 
grand truths 

From St. Phrenology that bright her life 

And make more strong her arms for 


baby dear. 


Now Husband, Wife, in very truth (for 
Truth 

Has made them One) 
household pass 

They toward marriage-altar, 
hand. 

* So have they learned and lived (Womana 
and 

Her lover-husband) that the household 
all 

Are come to call her blessed on this eve, 

This Golden Wedding Eve, and Manus 
crown 

With loving honor, filial gratitude. 

Sons, Daughters, and their children's 
children, all 

Thrice bless'd in body, mind, and soul, 
the gift 

Of Manus and Womana unto them. 


with all their 


hand-in- 


They stand before the marriage-altar 
where 

In years agone they plighted wedding- 
troth, 

Love-circled 'round by kindred, she most 
near 

Whose sable robes bespeak of widow- 
hood. : 


Now Tuna's mystic touch more softly 
grows 

Till organ-song is psalm of silent joy. 

The while a halo-hush rests over all 

Dear St. Phrenology, white-robed and 
fair, 

A radiant vision, comes thro' flow'ring 
maze : 

(Thro’ cloister-blooms where Cupid shyly 
hides) 

To marriage-altar, beck’ning Manus and 

Womana low to kneel for benison, 

In silent, blessed benediction for 

These years spent in her service loyally. 


The twain repeat the “ Know Thyself,” 
the creed 

Of all these years, their pledge of loyal 
faith, 

Their plighted troth, their vow for future 
time; 

And then upon the marble tablet where 

Are writ the names of ev’ry twain who 
leal 

Have been to her until their Even-Song 

Phrenology bids Conjugalia 

Engrave their names and, too, her wish 
for them. 


While Veneratia, divinely fair, 


Wafts fragrant incense-prayer from cen- 
ser gold, 
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While Marriagus and Constance give to 
each 

A Golden Wedding gift, twin-hearts 
enlinked, 

There comes from organ-loft a song so 
sweet, i 

Yet so soft-thrilling in its message-joy 

It reaches baby dear (love-cradled in 

Dear mother-arms) who answers back in 
words 

Known but to mothers, angels, and to 
babes. 


The wee Boy Cupid (St. Phrenology 

Has been his teacher, guide, and friend 
these years) 

Til now has stood within the flow'ring 
maze 

Half-hid by flowing robes resplendent of 

Good St. Phrenology. He forward steps 

And glances 'round, lured by the baby 


ery, 
And feels strange kinship with this 
beauteous joy. 


He lists the Love-created organ-song, 

The answ’ring chant of Constance, Mar- 
riagus, 

The love response of ev'ry wedding 
guest; 

Beholds the star-lit dome, the fragrant 
blooms 

That Nas their incense-wish with prayer 
of all, 

The marriage shrine, the Loveliness of 
Love; 

Beholds the happiness of Manus and 

Womana, and lists to Phrenology 

As in sweet voice she bids the guests all 
come 

Within the hour to banquet-feast pre- 
pared; 

Lists as Phrenology bids them in name 

Of Manus and Womana to partake 

Their hospitality and welcome cheer. 


A solemn hush of silence broken by 

The sweet-toned voice of Tuna chanting 
low 

Of Love's triumphant calm and blessed- 
ness 

Joy-sending all its benediction down 

From organ-loft to mariage-altar, while 

The wedding guests respond in heart 
accord 

In joy-response with Constance, Mar- 
riagus. 


List! St. Phrenology’s grand “ March 
of Life," | 

Of Love and Life, for Life is only Love. 

And to its measured time does Manus 
pass 

With sweet Womana thro' the blossomed 
aisle ; 

[Continued on page 335.) 
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** The localization of the faculties of the mind is now an established fact." 


———————— 


BRAIN SURGERY. 


The following story has been pub- 
lished in the “ New York Herald ” con- 
cerning the loss to a young man of his 
appreciation of “ manners "': 


Dr. Karl Diwald, one of the best known 
surgeons in Vienna, has just drawn at- 
tention to a very peculiar case. 

A young man who was attending the 
Military College was accidentally shot in 
the head by a revolver, and Dr. Diwald, 
who was summoned to attend him, ex- 
tracted the ball and at the same time 
removed a fragment of the brain. 

Serious results were expected, but the 
young man speedily recovered and soon 
afterward passed a successful examina- 
tion. 

Strange to say, however, since the oper- 
ation took place his manners and habits 
have been deplorable, which is the more 
remarkable since he was reputed to have 
been one of the most polished young men 
in Vienna. His associates now say that 
they cannot tolerate him and that even 
at table he is constantly guilty of gross 
breaches of good manners. 


Google 


Dr. Diwald maintains that the por- 
tion of the brain which he removed while 
extracting the bullet must have been 
that very part which controls all matters 
relating to decorum and good conduct; 
in other words, that the bump of good 
manners is located in that part of the 
brain, and that, since he has lost it, the 
young man finds it impossible to display 
good manners. 


Had we the information of where 
the brain was extracted we could tell 
what the probable result would be 
from such a loss. If, for instance, the 
superior parietal lobe was operated 
upon, just where the organ of Appro- 
bativeness is located, the young man’s 
ambition and sense of politeness would 
be affected. Ifthe portion of the brain 
under the frontal bone, in the second 
or middle frontal convolution, was op- 
erated upon, then the organ of Agree- 
ableness was injured, and agreeable- 
ness, persuasiveness, blandness, and 
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youthfulness were affected, for Agree- 
ableness is the faculty that gives suav- 
ity of manner. 

We will endeavor to find out, and we 
shall be glad if anyone can help us in 
our search for the right location, that 
we can correlate it with what we 
recognize as the centre for good man- 
ners. 


THE FAMOUS CROW-BAR CASE. 


The famous Crow-bar case is an ex- 
ample of where the brain has been 
destroyed, leaving the person without 
the capacity to appreciate the line of 
thought expressed by the organ in 
question. For instance, before the ac- 
cident occurred in this famous case the 
young man was known for his moral 
worth and his veneration, or respect, 
for superiors. After he had recovered 
from the accident the young man 
showed no longer his moral respect for 
his employers, and so changed and 
altered was his conduct that he had to 
be dismissed from his former work. 

Another case can be cited of a man 
who received an injury on the back of 
the head. After the accident and for 
many years before his death it became 
observable to his wife that his love of 
home, friends, and family had changed. 
After he died his brain was examined 
in an autopsy and it was found that 
inflammation had set in at the base of 
the posterior region of his head, where 
the part was injured, and that it had 
gradually increased until the whole 
region of the back head was affected. 


CHILD STUDY. 


In a recent number of “ The Educa- 
tional Record ” the question was asked, 
(1) Is laziness an acquired habit, or is 
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it a natural habit? (2) Is it due to 
ill-health, (3) or is it the result of con- 
stant suppression of the natural activi- 
ties of the child at home or at school, 
(4) or is it innate? 

In our experience with children, of 
various ages, we have found that very 
often children are considered to be lazy 
when in reality their want of energy is 
due to other causes. 

(1) We think that where laziness 
does appear it is an acquired habit, 
rather than a natural one. 

(2) We know it is often due to ill- 
health. Many children are bright at 
school, but they are unable, owing to 
physical weakness, to continue their 
studies, and the habit of having to stop 
mental work because a cold is taken, or 
on account of some weakness that needs 
attention, the child is considered lazy 
and indifferent. We think that much 
of the ill-health of childhood could be 
prevented if children were not nurtured 
so much in the lap of luxury and in- 
dulgence and if more attention were 
given to physical conditions, such as 
warm feet, evenly clad bodies, nourish- 
ing food, and a plentiful supply of fresh 
air. 

(3) Is it the result of constant sup- 
pression of the natural activities of the 
child at home or at school? We think 
that laziness is often the result of per- 
sons not understanding the real activi- 
ties of childhood and the real necessity 
of preparing a true safety-valve for 
such energies. By suppressing the 
natural activities of a child he has no 
outlet for his energies, and he becomes 
so curbed that he does not properly 
mature, and hence is pushed into the 
wrong channels. If parents and teach- 
ers would only recognize how beneficial 
it would be to their children to have 
some plan laid out by which they could 
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use their energies in a workshop, gar- 
den, or in doing the many chores about 
the house, and pay them for their ef- 
forts, many children would have no time 
for naughty or undesirable tendencies 
to grow, and laziness would not be 
fostered. 

(4) Is it innate? We do not think 
that general laziness is innate; in fact, 
unless a child is decidedly lymphatic 
in temperament, or what is sometimes 
called lethargic, he is, to the contrary, 
brimming over with energy, but if we 
try to keep a child quiet who has a 
strong basilar brain, we cannot expect 
good results will accrue. We do not, 
therefore, think that laziness is innate. 
A child may be dilatory, or slow, in 
doing things, especially where a mother 
is in a hurry, but we do not call this ele- 
ment of mind laziness. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The Evening Classes will commence 
the first Monday in November, at 7:45. 
These will, we trust, continue to be a 
boon to business men and women, teach- 
ers and others. 


SSS 


LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


For some years past our School of Cor- 
respondence has been of advantage to 
hundreds of students who could not 
come to New York or London. 


K+ @ ——————— 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The Evening Classes which commenced 
in September at the above Institute con- 
tinue their work from week to week 
under the able tuition of Professor D. T. 
Elliott. 
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REVIEWS. 


Jn this we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers sce fit to send us. 
Fa these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also te 

ish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular colume for person- 
al use. Jt és our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, espectally those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 

“On the Great Highway."—Published 
by the Lathrop Publishing Company.— 
This is a new book from James Creel- 
man, a well-known correspondent, and is 
full of pith and interest and crowded 
with scenes from real life. He visited 
Count Tolstoi, and the Russian novelist 
is protrayed in his peasant-prophet life; 
while his views on marriage and religion, 
vegetarianism and humanity are ex- 
plained with delightful frankness. 

As the writer has travelled a great 
deal, he carries you from Count Tolstoi 
to the Pope in the Vatican, and then 
you find yourself on the heights of 
Ping-Yang; presently you are sitting 
with him in the cabin of a Chinese Ad- 
miral, and the next minute you are your- 
self riding with him at night through 
burning Manchuria villages with the 
army that conquered China. He gives a 
vivid picture of the charge of Chaffee’s 
troops up the heights of El Caney, in 
which the author himself was wounded 
at the head of this burning column. The 
chapter on the death of President Mc- 
Kinley, whom the writer had known for 
many years, ends the book of personali- 
ties with appropriate reverence. 


—————9————— 


PHRENOLOGY AND CUPID. 
Continued from page 332. 

From altar-place to golden portal-gate, 

From shrine to threshold, followed by 
the throng, 

Their kin and wedding-guests, out to the 
home 

Love-builded by the very wedding-guesta 

Who will this hour partake of their good 
cheer. 


The organ-song is psalm of silent joy 

And halo hush of silence rests upon 

The passing throng. Again Dan Cupid 
stands 

Alone in great Cathedral save for One, 

Dear St. Phrenology, of whom he fain 

Would question, but with smile she bids 
him come 

To home of Manus and Womana, there 

To list the Amen of the Even-Song. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under thts headin 
must observe the following conditions: Eaci 
photograph must be accompanted by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph, The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one git- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b» accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


677. E. P.—Pomona,Cal.—This child has 
a remarkably well-developed forehead, 
and he has evidently a good development 
of body, as his arms and limbs are strong 
and well-built. The principal trouble 
that he will experience is with his short 
neck. Having a large and active brain, 
he has a good deal to carry, and will 
need to be taught exercises that will 
help him to hold up his head out of his 
neck, instead of settling it down upon 
his shoulders. He is a very intelligent 
boy, and will know how to get along in 
the world, and will help others as well 
ns himself. He is old for his age, and 
his mother will have to have patience 
with him to satisfy his curiosity. He 
will learn a great deal through asking 
questions, and if anyone will take the 
pains to answer his queries, they will 
save him a great deal of unnecessary 
study. He will make a good mathema- 
tician, and according to his strength he 
should be allowed a liberal education. 
Let us hear from this boy again. In 
languages, literature, and mental philos- 
ophy, he will succeed better than in the 
study of practical every-day affairs. 

678—V. E. L.—Colombo, Ceylon—You 
have a very enthusiastic character, and 
one that manifests more than ordinary 
scientific capacity. You are quiek to 
observe what is taking place around you, 
and are able to work from some settled 
data. You do not allow your philosophic 
qualities to run away with you or influ- 
ence you against your will You are 
rather idealistic, however, and enjoy 
having everything of the best quality. 
It is well for you that you have so much 
practical common sense, or your love of 
the smsthetic would eause you to forget 
the exactness of your observations. You 
know how to generate thought very 
quickly; in fact, your thoughts come to 
you more readily than words to express 
your ideas. The photograph does not 
indicate that you lack energy, but rather 
live on your spirit when your energy has 
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been used up. Try to keep up your 
vitality in every possible way and then 
you will be able to feed your brain with 
al necessary nourishment. You will 
succeed well as a student of Phrenology, 
and will work up as a reformer, scientist, 
lecturer, and exponent of some humani- 
tarian cause. 

679—J.A.W.—Mexico.—Your head rep- 
resents a good development of brain 
power, and if you have the opportunity 
you should certainly take it and study 
al you can. You are thoroughly in- 
terested in the philosophy of life, and 
are able to give many new thoughts and 
suggestions to those who are at a loss 
to know what to do. The trouble with 
you is, you generate thought faster than 
you know what to do with your plans 
when you make them, and you really 
ought to have some one who will take 
them from you and utilize them. You 
are firm and persevering in your efforts; 
in fact, do not let any impediment stana 
in your way. There is a good deal of the 
brotherly kindness in your nature, and 
you get readily in touch with other 
people. Try, therefore, to do all the 
good you ean in the world, for others 
will appreciate your efforts. You have 
a distinct love of place, and like to locate 
your affections and regards, as well as 
your work, in a certain section of the 
country. You have also more concentra- 
tion of mind than we often find in per- 
sons born in the eastern and northern 
States. You possess large Human Nat- 
ure, and readily come to correct ideas 
in reference to the characteristics of 
others. This latter faculty should help 
you materially in your work. You 
could excel in the study of law, or will 
make a fine specialist in diagnosing 
disease. Making money for its own 
sake will not have much attraction for 
rou. 

680—E. A. B.—Morenci, Arizona.—You 
are a wide-awake man. It does not take 
you long to make up your mind whether 
you will do a thing or not. You seem 
to become inspired to act and think 
readily on the spur of the moment, and, 
consequently, you can make more of 
your efforts than many men. Your 
Sublimity inclines you to do a variety of 
work on & large scale, and everything 
that you take up is carried out with the 
utmost skill, neatness, and taste. Yours 
is not a physical organization by any 
means, but a highly nervous, susceptible, 
and sensitive one. Your quality of or- 
ganization tells to your advantage, as it 
gives you keenness of mind and clearness 
of thought. You should be good in un- 
derstanding finance as an expert, but 
you care less for money for its own sake. 
You should be in control over others and 
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manipulate particular lines of business 
that require great discrimination, 
thought, and far-sightedness. You al- 
ways talk to the point and say but little, 
though you say that well. You should 
talk more and let people have the benefit 
of your experience. Your moral brain 
will strike you out as a man to take re- 
sponsibilit y. 


———————— 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qumsriows or GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
estion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
propounded, ¿f correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 
Ir You Usg a Pseuponrm OR INITIALS 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


F. B., Mass.—You ask how you are to 
overcome your growing plainness. We 
think that you can do this the best by 
studying your habits of life and by 
trying to avoid working continuously at 
night. You may be only growing thin 
instead of growing plain, that is what 
ails more women that they think. They 
work too hard and eat the wrong things. 
Those little lines crossing and re-cross- 
ing the forehead, caused by the shrink- 
age of the soft padding beneath the skin, 
those little lines that begin to run from 
the nose to the mouth, and age a woman 
more than any one thing; if she had 
kept up her flesh they would not be 
there. Women will do anything but 
rest and eat. They will lead the stren- 
uous life, and then insist on wondering 
why they lose their good looks. A glass 
of hot milk every night before retiring, 
will do more to keep away the crow’s 
feet than half the cosmetics they are so 
eager to spend their money upon. 

This thought applies to you, as well 
as to hundreds of others who have not 


asked the above question concerning 
plainness. 

L. C, N. J.—What causes narrow- 
mindedness. 


Several things induce narrow-minded- 
ness; one is a want of knowledge, for, 
as Pope says. "a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.” Secondly, a lazy 
mind is generally narrow. Lord Ches- 
terfield once said. “The lazy mind will 
not take the trouble of going to the bot- 
tom of anything. but. discouraged by 
difficulties, stops short, contents itself 
with easy, and. consequently, superficial 
knowledge." It is generally the indus- 
trious minds that are broad and liberal- 
minded. In order to avoid narrow- 
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mindedness then, it is necessary for us 
to acquire a true education that teaches 
us not only how to think, but how to 
think aright. 


J. Cross, Melbourne.—Many thanks 
for the paper you have sent containing 
a report in the "Age," on Professor 
Baldwin Spencer's lecture. We should 
have liked to have heard it as it was one 
that interests us much, viz.: “ The Life 
of the Central Australian Aborigines," 
and for the benefit of our readers we will 
say that the lecturer observed that the 
Australian natives represented the most 
primitive race on the face of the earth, 
though they were not in the real sense 
of the term degraded, in fact, their mode 
of life was distinctly preferable to that 
of dwellers in some of the slums of Eng- 
land and Europe. 


AND ENGLISH PHREN- 


OLOGISTS 


AMERICAN 


The following are some of the names 
and addresses of Phrenologists who are 
in the field: George Morris, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Harry F. Nelson, Springfield, 
Mass.; J. W. and A. M. Rutter, Atlantic 
City; Levi Hummel, Gordon, Pa.; Rev. 
Alfred Ramey, Tombstone, Ariz.; D. 
F. McDonald, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
John L. Capen, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. W. 
Brooks, Brantford, Ontario, Canada; 
Prof. Allen Haddock, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Dr. Martha Kellar, Cincinnati, O.; ,Paul 
B. Kington, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, Chicago. Ill; George Markley, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Ira L. Guilford, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; D. Mackenzie, Owen Sound, 
Canada; Dr. S. V. Gifford, Kokomo, Ind.; 
Ira W. Ely, Des Moines, Ia.: Otto Hatry, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; I. T. W. Clinton, Small 
Heath, Birmingham, Eng.; J. M. Severn, 


Brighton, Eng.; Misses Millard and 
Ward, Hastings, Eng.; J. W. Taylor, 
Morecambe; A. W. Williams. Aberyst- 


with; W. H. Lindsey, Hastings; T. Tim- 
son, Leicester; G. Dutton, Skegness. 

Prof. Levi Hummel, the Phrenologist, 
has been giving a series of lectures in 
the Opera House, Freeburg. Pa., during 
the week. He is a past-master in the 
science he would have every one know 
more about. It has been twenty years 
sinee he was last with us and many of 
our citizens remember him with pleasure. 

Say in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
that I see a great future in store for 
Phrenology and Phrenologists. We are 
yet the pioneers. 

Yours truly, 
Prof. A. Haddock. 
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PRIZES. 


No. 1.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—is offered for the best Phrenological 
story of about 2,000 words. 

No. 2.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—is offered for ten subscriptions of $1— 
or six shillings—each for the PHREXNO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

No. 3.—A year's free subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be 
given to anyone who will send us two 
new subseriptions of $1—or six shillings 
—each. 

No. 4.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
--for the best article on “‘ Phrenology: 
a Department of Medical Study." 

Prizes close November 1st. 

We trust that a large number of our 
readers will compete. 


—— m 


 PHRENOLOGY IN THE PAPERS. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ANCED MAN. 


ILL-BAL- 


By J. M. FITZGERALD. 
From the Chicago-American. 


The following is an nccount of a recent 
murder case in Chicago, in which Mr. 
Fitzgerald took the position that Oscar 
Thompson was innocent of any com- 
plicity in the murder of Mrs. Bartholin 
or Minnie Mitchell. The police and Chi- 
cago newspapers were of the opinion 
that Thompson was as guilty as Bartho- 
lin. Wm. J. Bartholin's death and con- 
fession vindicated Mr. Fitzgerald's judg- 
ment in this matter. Dartholin, on July 
ith, murdered his mother, and then on 
July 30th he murdered his sweetheart, 
and committed suicide August 31st, nt 
Riceville, Iowa. Thus Phrenology . suc- 
cessfully pointed out the ill-balanced 
man, contrary to the opinion of the 
police and newspapers. Professsor J. M. 
Fitzgerald states: “ This is a very decep- 
tive picture; that is, it would deceive the 
eve of the average person. This is due 


to a general soundness or plumpness of: 


the lower face and a certain apparent 
openness of the eyes, and also because 
of the youthful appearance and an ex- 
uberance of animal health. 

“ Let us look at the head and fave more 
minutely than would be the case if our 
eyes were to carelessly fall upon it. 

“The head is a very broad one, as will 
be noticed, viewing it from ear to ear. 
The ear seeins to be of a very firm, bold, 
and of a strong cartilaginous structure, 
evincing a hardy nature; it is, more- 
over, set on to the head as if there was 
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a great deal of brain, and a well-rounded 
formation of the skull at this point. 

“There is in that great fulness of the 
jaw and head at the juncture of the ear 
a wonderful capacity of temper, and if 
under any circumstances the strong de- 
sires of his nature be denied their grati- 
fication he would be capable of demoniac 
passions, of a revengeful hatred that 
would be capable of rendering him ab- 
solutely beside himself—in a word, in- 
sane, at least temporarily. 

* ]t will be noticed that his head grows 
narrower as it ascends toward the crown, 
hence, a lack of caution, a quality of 
mind so necessary to the watchfulness 
of our turbulent propensities, even as 
applied to the average mortal of moral 
intentions. 

“ His head is enormously high at the 
centre of the apex, or crown. Firmness, 
worthy of any other direction than the 
guiding he gave it. The head slides off 
on either side at the top, showing not 
only a deficiency of moral brain, but a 
negative function of what is buried un- 
derneath that thick, hard skull. 

“The eyes are purposeless in expres- 
sion; they look straight ahead, but with 
a vacant stare rather than portraying 
any thought of an ambitious, mental, or 
moral quality. They are the eyes of a 
weak intelligence, denoting a love for 
ease, vanity, and animal amiability. 

“The lower portion of the face is in- 
dicative of uncontrollable amatory pro- 
pensities. The chin and lips represent a 
heavy brain in the base of the backhead. 

“The lips are the soft, voluptuously 
full ones of the man of appetites. They 
are capable of uttering sweet words 
when the very breath is polluted with 
ravenous desires, and, if not satiated, are 
in an instant changed in shape by jeal- 
ousy and scorn, and finally to burst 
forth in furious imprecations. 

“ Back of these lips and eyes, in sullen, 
half good-natured repose, is a mind in- 
capable of self-restraint, or of following 
the feeble moral protests against his 
morbid propensities, «nd, in my opinion, 
the hands that are alleged to have desecrated 
his own home, and foully murdered the girl 
he should have protected, have ended his 
own wanton and miserable existence ere 
this, 

" A study of Oscar Thompson presents 
a self-satisfied type of man, one whose 
work narrows his life down to his daily 
task of bread and a disposition to save 
for a rainy day. 

“He is n man of mueh reserve, quiet 
to a remarkable degree, self-controlled, 
and one of the last men to be suspected 
of a connection with anything so terrible 
as this fearful tragedy." 

Nee portrait on frontispiece. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


We are delighted to be able to con- 
gratulate New York City on the advance- 
ment that it has made in establishing 
n "Court" for children. This is a step 
in the right direction, for the juvenile 
offenders will have in the future a court- 
room all to themselves, and all the ter- 
rible associations of the ordinary court 
have as far as possible been removed. 
The selection of the judges has also had 
a Phrenological thought expressed, for 
it has been stated that those who have 
a little humor in their composition have 
been selected in the place of those who 
are constitutionally serious, sober-mined, 
and unadapted to young life. 


PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 


Professor Virchow, the great patholo- 
gist, died in Herlin, September 5th. He 
was for sixty years a scientific student 
and teacher. He discovered the cellular 
nature of animal tissue. 

He was a liberal and strong-minded 
politician, and his career as n scientist 
was exceptional, 


THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 

On the Fourth of July, President 
Roosevelt gave an eloquent oration at 
Pittsburg, Pa., on character and courage. 
These, the President says, are better than 
brillianey of intellect; words are good if 
they are backed up by deeds, and only so. 
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ARTISTS OF THE NEEDLE.—DRESS- 
MAKERS DISCUSS THE NON-PAY- 
ING CUSTOMER AND HOW TO CIR- 
CUMVENT HER. 


The artists of the needle assembled in 
great numbers yesterday at the conven- 
tion of the Dressmakers’ Protective 
Association, in Twenty-third street, 
They were an up-to-date looking com- 
pany of women, who were there strictly 
for business. They listened attentively 
when any one talked business, and when 
she stopped they all talked at once. Miss 
White, the President, spoke of “ Non- 
Paying and Slow-Paying Customers.” 
“ You don't need to have any at all," she 
suid very positively. ‘ When a stranger 
comes in size her up; gauge her; that's 
it, gauge her. Make up your mind if 
she's eranky or good-natured; if she 
knows what she wants, or doesn't know 
what she wants. Then try to find out 
what she wants, or what she thinks she 
wants, and after she has given the order 
tell her your rule is half the price down 
before the dress is begun. If she makes 
n fuss, all right. Let her go. It's better 
to have the fuss then than after you've 
lost your money. Better get rid of her 
on the start. There are plenty of good 
people. Of course, when it is an old 
customer whom you know well you don't 
need to do anything of that kind." 

“ But sometimes they will pay two or 
three times and then won't" said a 
voice. 

“Oh, well, if you are smart and size 
them up right you won't get caught,” 
said Miss White.—From the Tribune 
(New York), September 9th. 


— 


“ What is the real good?” 

I asked in musing mood. 

* Order," said the court; 

“ Knowledge," said the school; 
“Truth,” said the wise man; 
“ Love," said the maiden; 

“ Beauty," said the page; 

“ Freedom," said the dreamer; 
“Home,” said the sage; 

" Equity," said the seer. 
Spake my heart full sadly, 
“The answer is not here." 
Then within my bosom 

Softly this I heard: 

* Each heart holds the secret; 
* Kindness’ is the word.” 


€———— 
NOTICE. 


The commencement exercises will be held 
October. 24th, Friday evening, at 8 o'clock, 
when an interesting programme will be ar- 
ranged. 


Original from 
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SENSE AND IIUMOUR. 


Teeth are like verbs—regular, irregu- 
lar, and defective. 

It's easier to make records and wills 
than it is to break them. 

An amateur is a person who has en- 
tered the first stage of ignorance. 

If a man finds that marriage is a fail- 
ure he puts it all in his wife's name. 

The wings of riches enable them to fly 
up and roost on the highest branches. 

‘Exceptions prove the rule; that's why 
the golden rule is so firmly established. 

An Irishman says a woman always 
takes the cork out of a bottle by push- 
ing it in. 

Give a boy his choice of presents and 
he'll take the one that turns out the 
most noise. 

Gold-brick purchasers are born often 
enough to keep the manufacturers from 
going out of business. 

Life may be worth living and it may 
not—it all depends on whether it’s your 
life or the other fellow’s. 

A man talks knowingly of the incon- 
stancy of women and then proceeds to 
get mad if one of them proves he is right. 

Wise men make proverbs for fools to 
laugh at. 

It’s all up with the drummer when he 
sees his grip. 

Some artists couldn’t draw a salary 
without the aid of tracing-paper. Jj 
Life is short and art is long. 
men resemble life rather than art. 
The pleasure of giving is often spoiled 

by the wrench it costs us to let go. 

You would never know how important 
some men are if they didn't inform you. 

When it comes to making payments 
some men never get beyond complituents. 

A girl never thinks her photograph 
looks like her unless it doesn't look like 
her. 


Most 


TWO LITTLE SERVING MEN. 


Two little serving men hnve I, 

And one is strong and very spry. 

He loves to hammer, plane, and saw, 
To write and sometimes even draw. 
He takes my hat, and brings it up; 

He reaches down my drinking cup; 

He winds my top, and throws my ball; 
I could not get along at all 

Without this little serving man, 

Who helps me out in every plan. 


The other sympathizes, too, 

But is not half so quick to do. 

Some things he does quite well, but, my! 
Some others he won’t even try. 

He will not split the kindling wood, 
And yet he is so very good, 
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He holds it while the other chops, 
He also helps him wind my tops; 

But spin them? He can't spin at ali, 
You ought to see him throw a ball! 
Just like a girl! And—it’s a shame, 
But he can hardly write his name. 


And yet these serving men are twins, 

And look as like as two new pins. 

I think, perhaps, you’ll understand 

If you should know their name. 
Hand, 

And one, you know, is Right and deft; 

And one, of course, is slow and Left. 


Its 


And yet, you know, I often find 

That if I'm calm with Left, and kind, 

Hell do a lot of things, although 

He's awkward and a little slow; 

And so I often think, perhaps 

He's much like me and other chaps 

Who know enough to do our part, 

But some quick fellow, extra smart, 

Jumps in and does it first, and so 

We just get used to being slow, 

And that's the way we don't get trained, 

Because, perhaps, we're just left brained! 
—St. Nicholas. 


NO LIES FOR HIM. 


Bookseller—Now, here's a book. 
It's entitled “ What He Told His Wife." 

Oldwell— That's fiction; I want poetry. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


AN IMPROVEMENT. 


Castleton—I have been making some 
big improvements in my library. 

Clubberly—What have you been do- 
ing? . 

Castleton—Oh, giving away a lot of 
books.— Detroit Free Press. 


NIGHTMARES. 


“I dream my stories," said Hicks, the 
author. ' How you must dread going to 
bed! " exclaimed Cynus.— Tit-Bits. 


A SURE CURE. 


“One of the latest novels is called ‘A 
Remedy for Love.’ " 

"Something about house-cleaning, 1 
suppose."—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


HAD THE EARMARES. 


Cynicus—I read your spring poem in 
the last issue of “ Blank's Magazine.” 

Scribbles—-That wasn't a spring poem. 

Cynicus—Of course it was. That tired 
feeling got a strange hold on me before 
I had read half a dozen lines.—The 
Scroll. 
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FOWLER &.WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incerperated 
ander the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object ef the 
business, or in its general management, All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBBORIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, pa advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mall, sheuld be in the form of 
Meney Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafis en 
New York, or Registered Letters, All Postmasters 
are reauired te Register Letters whenever requested 

se. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mall, as it 
sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPB will be received for fractional parts 
ef a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
sheuld never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of -office address can be made by giving 
the old as weil as the new address, but not without this 
infermation. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with tbe office. 
la e way euly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur ? 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
aad our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


"The Quarterly Journal of Inebri- 
ety "—Hartford, Connecticut—for July 
contains an interesting article on “ The 
Psychology of Inebriety.” This article 
in itself is worthy of careful perusal, as 
it is of great value to all who are study- 
ing the subject in a teehnical way. It 
will also help those who see practical re- 
sults of inebriety, but who are unable 
to come to correct conclusions regarding 
them. The conditions of mind that help 
to make inebriety easy are here con- 
sidered: hence it is exceedingly inter- 
esting for reference purposes. There is 
also a valuable article on “ ‘Phe Tobacco 
Addiction," by Dudley S. Reynolds, M.D. 
We wish that this article could have a 
wide circulation. The opening paper is 
on the “ Relations of Aleohol to Moral 
Interests, ete., to the ITuman Family." 
It is high time that the moral side of 
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alcoholism should be treated from the 
legislative standpoint, and this is what 
the article endeavors to place before the 
readers. Altogether, the Quarterly is 
full of interesting matter. 

“The Bookman."—Dodd, Mead & Co.— 
New York.—This is certainly a very in- 
teresting monthly, and book lovers 
would do well to inform themselves of 
its current literature, illustrated as it is 
with all the best and most modern por- 
traits of the day. In a recent number 
Bret Harte, Thomas Dunn English, and 
Francis Richard Stockton have illus- 
trated its pages. 

"'The Living Age "—Boston—for Sep- 
tember has an article on “ Some Aspects 
of the Modern Novel," among other ar- 
ticles. This magazine makes a selection 
from the best English Reviews, and has 
always something interesting for a va- 
riety of readers. ( 


“The American Mother—for Septem- 
ber, opens with an article on * The Re- 
ligious Significance of Adolescence," by 
the Rev. C. S. Patton, which calls for 
special thought and attention on the re- 
ligious aspect of young life. It is a very 
important period, and is not sufficiently 
considered. On page 245 the writer 
states, "A dozen years later the blood 
will run slower through his veins, the 
gray matter of his brain will have be- 
come less pliable, his life will have crys- 
tallized into habits, and the favorable 
hour will be gone," It is a very sensible 
article, and one whieh mothers and 
fathers would do well to consider. The 
magazine contains a little music for 
children, which will be pleasing to the 
youngsters. 

* Health."--New York.—in the depart- 
ment of l'hysieal Culture an interesting 
article on “ Physical Culture in Music," 
we find an article illustruted with pict- 
ures showing the strength of the fingers 
and hands. The strength of Josef Hof- 
mann, the celebrated pianist, is enlarged 
upon by Professor P. VonBoeckmann, 
who had the opportunity of examining 
the physical development of IIofmann, 
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and found him symmetrically developed, 
though small in stature. An article on 
“ Exercise for Women,” by Frederick W. 
Stone, sets forth a number of interesting 
suggestions for the gentler sex. ‘“ Notes 
Concerning Health," by the late M. L. 
Holbrook, contains an article on “ Exer- 
cise and Temperament," and refers to 
the work of W. W. Davis, called “ Studies 
from the Yale Psychological Labora- 
tory." He makes a distinction between 
the exercise taken by different men of 
different physical stamina; thus he en- 
larges on the exercises that should be 
taken by the phlegmatic type of tem- 
perament as compared with those per- 
sons who are more vigorous. 


“The Christian Advocate,"—New York 
—which always contains some interest- 
ing editorials (by Dr. Buckley), as well 
as valuable articles, recently published 
a sketch of the venerable founder of Nor- 
wegian Methodism. His portrait is a 
fine one, which shows great mental 
vigor, a sturdy character, and a moral 
trend of thought. 


"'The Pittsburg Christian Advocate " 
—is a bright, intelligent weekly, edited 
by Charles W. Smith, of Pittsburg. Its 
articles are short and to the point, and 
it does not forget the importance of in- 
teresting the children in devotional 
work. In a recent issue some Chautauqua 
impressions wer given by Professor T. 
C. Blaisdell. He sums up many of the 
best thoughts that were expressed dur- 
ing the summer's work, notably from 
lectures by Bishop Vincent, President 
J. G. Schurmann, Dr. Hurbert, Dr. Vin- 
cent, and Professor Edward Howard 
Griggs, among others. 

* Human Nature "—San  Francisco— 
Edited by Allen Haddock—Always con- 
tains something interesting and new 
such as “The Art of Character Read- 
ing,” “The Scientific Character Read- 
er,” “ Physiognomy,” ete. One item is 
headed “King Edward.” It states: 
" King Edward lives. His living killed 
a crop of false prophets and fakirs and 
fortune-tellers that would have risen had 
he died. During his illness it was pub- 
lished throughout the world that a gypsy 
had read his hand fifteen years ago and 
declared that he would be King but never 
be crowned. However, the king was ulti- 
mately crowned and the fortune-tellers 
will have to guess again.” 

“The American Monthly "— Edited 
by Albert Shaw and published in New 
York—is replete with the news of the 
month and fully illustrated. Its original 
articles are well written. 


“Christian Work "—New York—is an 
excellent weekly, full of stimulating re- 
ligious thought. 
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PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 


“How to be Weather Wise: A New 
View of Our Weather System.” By Isaac 
P. Noyes. Price, 25 cents. 


“The Fallacies in * Progress and Pov- 
erty’ In Henry Dunning Macleod's 
‘t Economics,’ and in ‘ Social Problems,'; 
with the ethics of protection and free 
trade, and the industrial problem con- 
sidered a priori" By William Hanson, 
191 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

“ How to Keep a Store: Embodying the 
Conclusions of Thirty Years’ Experience 
in Merchandising." By Samuel H. Terry. 
406 pages. Sixteenth edition. Price, $1. 


* How to Read, and Hints in Choosing 
the Best Books." By Amelia V. Petit, 
220 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

“ Physiognomy Made Easy," by Anna I. 
Oppenheim, is fully illustrated by orig- 
inal drawings, which give the student 
ample facilities for studying this science 
of physiognomy. Price, 50 cents. 

To the many inquirers “ Where shall I 
go for practical instruction on Physical 
Culture according to Delsarte?” we rec- 
ommend the little book “ Delsartean 
Physical Culture," which tells How to 
Dress, How to Walk, How to Breathe, 
How to Rest, etc., essentials for health 
that are ignored by the unthinking and 
hard-working wage-earner. If mothers 
only knew how necessary for health and 
happiness an acquaintance with this de- 
lightful recreating system of grace-giving 
culture with results of both mental and 
physical vigor they would not hesitate to 
send for the work. The author's text is 
well explained, that “ If we breathe, exer- 
Cise, eat, bathe, and dress correctly, our 
power to grow healthy and beautiful, and 
to evolve higher qualities becomes limit- 
less." Price, 75 cents post-paid. 

* Every-day Biography; Containing a 
collection of brief Biographies arranged 
for every day in the year, as a book of 
reference for the teacher, student, Chau- 
tauquan, and home circles." By Amelia 
J. Calver. 12mo, 378 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
" Author's Days," now a recognized and, 
in some instances, a required regime of 
school exereises and “ Memorial Days," 
so frequently occurring in Chautauqua 
programmes, demand a convenient. direc- 
tory for daily consultation, which this 
book supplies. The biographical sketch- 
es given, numbering nearly 1,400, though 
brief, have been carefully compiled from 
&uthentie sources, and give individual dis- 
tinction in a nutshell. 

“Prohibition a Failure; or, The True 
Solution of the Temperance Question." 
12mo, 266 pp. Cloth, $1.00. This volume 
expresses the views of an earnest temper- 
ance worker, and whether right or 
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wrong, he is entitled to a hearing on the 
subject; those who agree with him will 
be pleased with his work, and the most 
ardent prohibitionists should read this, 
that they may know both sides. The 
book is written in the author's usual clear 
and readable style. 


SPECIAL CLASS. 


The American Institute of Phrenology 
opens a class under the direction of Miss 
Fowler, the examiner to the Fowler & 
Wells Co., for business men and women, 
and those who desire to perfect them- 
selves in diagnosing character to enable 
them to seleet their employees for the 
different offices in their business, on 
Monday evening, November 4th, at 7:45. 

It will also be interesting to those who 
have read on Phrenology. 

The course will be for eight weeks, nnd 
the cost will be $5.00, or $1.00 a lecture. 

Kindly send in your name and address 
to the Secretary as enrly as possible. 

Why this class is useful: 

1, To introduce employers to 
ployees. 

2. To minimize mistakes. 

3. To secure the best interest from the 
employed. 

4. To conserve energy. 

5. 'To economize labor and time. 

6. To make business more interesting 
and pleasurable. 


em- 


“Practical Palinistry," a treatise on 
chirosophy. based upon actual experi- 
ences, by Henry Frith, is an illustrated 
book of over 100 pages, Price, 50 cents. 

“How to Head Character in Hand- 
writing: or, The Grammer of Graphol- 
ogy.” described and illustrated, by Henry 
Frith. Price, 50 cents. 


Our Colonial readers and clients desir- 
ing our publications may save much time 
and trouble by corresponding with our 
Colonial agents, ‘The Mutual Trading 
Association, 366a Bourke Street, Crom- 
weii Buildings, Melbounre, Australia,” 
from whom full particulars may be ob- 
tained, 


New York City, Sept. 15, 1902. 
Dear Vice-President:—I want to ex- 
press my personal pleasure that Fam one 
of the Institute Class of 1002. I am sure 
I voice the consensus of the opinion of 
all its members. Our interest in the 
science of Phrenology has received a 
new impulse. We find we have stood 
upon its borderland and with each lect- 
ure the faculty introduce us to new 
phases of the subject. We are glad to be 

here. 
Student. 
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George W. Terry is working up an in- 
“I wish to thank you for the sketch of 
greatly, as well as my folks.” 
C. T. P. 


“I have just finished reading and 
studying your book, ‘Eating for 
Strength,’ which is a revelation.” 

J. H. G. 


George W. Kerry is working up an in- 
terest in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and orders books from Rockville. 


H. C. Tripp orders charts from South 
Dakota. 


A crowded house greeted Professor Ira 
Guilford on Sunday evening when he 
gave a demonstrated lecture on “ Phre- 
nology.” before the Liberal club of Los 
Angeles. The musical program consist- 
ed of numbers by Mrs. Bruce, Miss Strat- 
ton and Miss Mueller. Next week's 
lecture will be by Judge Utley. 


The eminent American physician and 
traveller, Dr. J. W. Coffey, Ph.D., LLD., 
desires the assistance of a first-class 
Phrenological lecturer and practitioner 
to aid him in introducing his latest and 
most wonderful discovery, “ A Prodigy 
in Phrenological and Psychological Re- 
search.” Beautifully illustrated with a 
stereopticon and special slides. It is ab- 
solutely essential that the orator be fully 
conversant with the subject of pre-natal 
influence and be prepared to travel. Ap- 
plicants address, Dr. J. W. Coffey, Phre- 
nological Journal Office, 7 Imperial Ar- 
eade. Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 


“T wish to thank you for the sketch of 
my character which appeared in the last 
month's Journal. 


It was very good, nnd pleased me 
greatly, as well as my folks.” 

Yours very respectfully, 

T. P. 


“I have just finished reading and 
studying your book, ‘Eating for 
Strength? which is a revelation.” 

; J. H. G. 


WANTED.—An experienced examiner 
us a partner in a Phrenological business. 
A new and economie way of working; 
only a small capital required. For par- 
tieulars write to J. B. Craton, Wilsey, 
Kansas. 


L 


* Education Complete " is quite a Li- 
brary in itself, treating as it does of 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self- 
Culture and Perfection of Character, and 
Memory and Intellectual Improvement. 
The text shows that the mind and the 
body are intimately related, that each 
is in turn the servant and master of the 
other. Therefore, “ Education ” covers 
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the development and training of all that 
goes to make up the man. Price, $2.50. 


“A Self-Made Woman; or, Mary Idyl's 
Trials and Triumphs.” A story of intense 
interest regarding those who are strug- 
gling up toward a higher moral and in- 
telleetual life. Price, 50 cents. 


“Intellectual Piety: A Lay Sermon," 
by Thomas Davidson. This is a clear ex- 
position of the noble and lofty religious 
views of this author, and treats of the 
essence of religion, apart from tradi- 
tional beliefs, creeds, and dogmas, Price, 
15 cents. 


“ Matrimony; " Phrenology and Physi- 
ology applied to the Selcetion of Con- 
genial Companions for Life, by O, S. 
Fowler. Paper, 40 cents. 


Why Shorthand is Difficult (?) to read; 
a practical treatise on a timely topic. 
Send four 2-cent stamps and a copy will 
be sent postpaid and avoid confusion of 
“ fly-legs " and tangles. 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR, 
SUBLIMITY, 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
phrenotoky and it will be a great noveltv and of interest 

0 those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the merhods of playing. 
pun by matl, post paid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 

dress 


FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N.FOWLER&CO. | 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E. C. 


[October 


" History of Salem Witchcraft,” a re- 
view of Charles W. Upman's great work, 
from the “ Edinburgh Review.” with 
notes by Samuel R. Wells, and contains 
also * The Planchette Mystery, Spiritual- 
ism,” by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
“Dr. Doddridge’s Dream.” Price, $1. 


“Uncle Sam's Letters on Phrenology.” 
A book, bright attractive, and interest- 
jing; written in a clear and symmetrical 
style at times, rising to the plane of elo- 
quence and melody. It is one of the best 
books for general reading. There is a 
brightness and life in the descriptions 
nnd illustrations rarely found in the 
literature relating to the subject. Some 
descriptions of the faculties are unsur- 
passed. No more impressive and inter- 
esting manual ean be named as an in- 
troductory book to the more careful 
study of the subject. Price, 25 cents. 


“Twos and Threes," by Anna Olcott 
Commelin, is a very interesting story 
which should be read by every one. 
Price, 75 cents. 


-———— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Over 500,000 copies of this Book have been sold, and 
the last Edition is better than ever. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF=INSTRUCTOR 
Phrenology, Physiology and Physioguomy. 


à Onnglete Handbook ror the People. With over One Hundred New Tilustrationg 
imobufing a Ohart for the Use of Practical Phrenclogists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 103 pp. 
BY THE 
RENOWNED PHRENOLOGIST, 


PROFS. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete instruc- 
tions How to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs, and 
explaining and illustrating each one separately ; the Author here lays down 
the rules employed by him in his professional work for nearly 60 years. 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, 
joyous, happy and trustwortny people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments ia 
social and business life. 


Cloth, $1. 4s English. 


Send for a copy at once, study the people you see, and also your own character, 


New York: London: 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


Ask for complete Catalogue and Prospectus, 
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Bishop White. 
head high. Moral and Intel- 
lectual organs very large. 


Sullivan, An Irish pugi- 
list. Head very broad. Ani- 
mal nature strong. Moral 
organs moderate. Contrast 
to Bishop White. 


^ Z 
Philosopher, Massive Idiot. Very small head 
forehead. especially deficient in the 
torenend. "Very strong rea Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. forehead, fv ihe eps Qd 
1. Alexander VI, 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. Mis 


Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


Setting forth all the Strong and Weak ints of 
character and disposition. showing clearly in 
each case what to cultivate and whatto restrain. 


King Bomba, thebratal | Will aid Young Men and Women | mra clown. me 


t. A coar nature, animal propensities strong. 
ead large at the base. Pro- just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, Top head low, ATOW onl 


pensitiea greatly predominat- and Courage in deficient, 


já Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage. thus securing the best results of 
their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of | 
Wealth and Leisure 


will find Phrenol an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Bev. Dr, Bond, Head Indian. Forehead a:¢ 
Barrow and high. Propensities Parents will he shown how top head" small and cou 
noderate, Moral organs and tracted. Base of brain broac 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and and large 
selfish children and how to bring their moral : 
and intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also 
how to deal with the delicate, tender, and preco- 
cious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 

In every examination the quality of the brain, 
the strength of the constitution, the dí sition, 
natural tendencies, and capabilities will be de- 


itellect predominating. 


Gouverneu orris Dred. 
scnolar and UL Ob. Also a full description of the complexion, tem- eei rr en 
Serving organs very large. perament, height. weight, fentures of face, and of forehead large 
Lower part of forehead promi- shape of head of the lady or gentleman best rceptive organs, acros? 
Rent. od practical, scholarly adapted in marriage to the person examined. the brow, deficient. Deef 
and character. not sharp’ 
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es From New and 
A Handsome Special Drawings 


Colored —cá. The pictorial illustrations 


show the location of each of 


Symbol ical Head the Phrenological Organs. 


The Head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on 
heavy plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing, 30 cents. Mounted on 
camvas and rollers, $1.00. 


A New Articulated Five Part Phrenological Bust. 


Giving the relative location of the Phrenological Organs on the convolutions 
of the brain according tothe latest discoveries, and Physiognomical Poles 
of Circulation, Respiration and Digestion. 

This latest and best bust, made in material lighter, and more durable than 
plaster of paris, and furnished at the low price of $5.00 by Express. 

Should be in the hands of every student. 


POWLER & WELLS CO.. L. N. FOWLER & CO, 
24 Best 22d Street, New York. 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, B. C., Bag- 
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. The Water Gap 


Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage. oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. 
No insane. 


No drugs. A Christian family home. 


44 years in this work. 


2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, 


NORTH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 


THE 
2 


WE RESTORE SICHT! 
GLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 


D 
ONT 
EYE Mailed Free. " 
IDEAL COMPANY, 


39 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


52) 


HE 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 


A strictly scientifc application of the real and 
most promptly effective curative agents in nature : 
uso including all that is most practical and helpful 
in various drauyless methods in general use, such 
as Hydropathy, Mental Therapy, Suggestive Ther- 
apeutics, ete. Fall particulars furnished free 
upon request, Address Dept. P. J. 102 
National Institute of Science, Chicago, His.. 


Price. 10 cents per Copy $1.00 per Vear 


NATURE - CURE 


| 


+ "4 wu CLERI 


Published by August F Reinhold, 823 Lexington Avenue, New York, U.S A 


A /Sharp Point 


y, 


can be kept on Dixon's American Graphite 
Pencils withont breaking off every minae. 
ey write smoothest and last Io: t. Ask yonr 
dealer for DIXON'S PENCILS, or mention 
Taz PmurwWoLootCAL JoURWAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money.) | 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


FREE to F,A.M. Anengrav 
ing of the Hall of the Ae 
teries, aiso large Catalogue of 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia. 
Jewels Badges Pins, Charma 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas 
onic Goods. No, 912 Broad. 
way, New York City. 


PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 


| Interested In the evolution of man, of brain aud of 


wind should subscribe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 
un exponent of human character 10cts for sample 
copy, $100 per year. Our phrenologrcal school te 
now In session, Write for particulars, enclosing stamp, 
L. A. VAUGHT, PUBLISHER, 
Dept. F, 616 Inter Ocean Bidg., Chicago. 


Hum an Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 


Sabscription price, 60 cents. 
1020 Market Street " 


San Francisco 


"v Yared | 
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Phrenological Examinations 
from Photographs. 


We always recommend a personal examination where possible. If you 
cannot come to us, send your photographs. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken especially for the 
purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not frizzed or curly.) 


Be sure and send your name and address. Also your age and color of 
hair and eyes. FEE, $6.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d St., New York. 


TESTIMONTALS. 


“T received your valuable and interesting paper with my photo, and your extremely good character reading 
fn it. You are a wonderful woman, your aim is the highest and noblest, and you deserve an elevated 1 pla 
this world, Luisa CarriaNi, New York City. 

“I beg to thank you for the frankne:s of manner in which you have expressd an opinion of my character and 
will act on your advice.” J. C. V., Washington, D. C. 

“Tam much pleased with my son's character. You can publish it In the Journal. I expected a good deal 
from you, but your delineation his been a surpr.se to his mother and myself. Several points in his character you 
have ex d which we have known for some time; other points you have laid before us that we did not know, 
but think you are probably as correct in those.” Georce W ELDoN, Greenfell, Can. 

* Find with this my check for $2.00 for which please mail ao copies of the Phrenological Journal, the July 
number, to the above address. [ am pleased with your character reading of David Lord Richardson am are 
doubtless his parents. I think your arrangnments of the lilustrations exquisitely artistic.” 

N. H. R., Athol, Mass. 

“ The character reading from photos is quite satisfactory. Your mind dissector could have hardly become 

more familiar with her subject had she been acquainted with him for a lifetime. The summary in the main is 


very correct and for the purpose desired is simply admirable." J. F. Rvocrses, Bronson, Mich. 
** To-day I received your typewritten delineation of character from photos. I am well satisfied and consider 
'astep to my onward and upward progress." Dr. Fren, 1. Summzx, Norwich, N. Y. 


*' My delineation from photos received and if you had previously known me for so years your description 
of character could rot have been more accurate 


It is a remarkable fact that in every calling wherein you state that I would succeed I have had some ex- 
perience and was naturally successful. 

It would no doubt be interesting to you to know how accurate your statement s were in every minute detail.” 

; Rosgat Dorman, Jones, O. T. 

* T am in receipt of your ' Phrenological Character’ and was agreeably surprised at its correctness in every 
detail as I scarcely expected it from a reading from photographs. 

While I paid all that was asked of me I feel deepiy grateful for the correct delineation and advice given and 
desire to thank Miss Fowler very heartily for it. y brother said it was worth $25.oo and for myself | might say 
it is worth considerable more than that. With best wishes for your future success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, ANDrew T. Scurepet, Berlin, Can." 

“ Permit me, herewith, to acknowledge receipt of all the delineations ; also to state that they are to the full 

satisfaction of all parties concerned.” J. O. Vixina, Ispeming, Mic. 


* Now, however, since the delineation, I find that having learned my status, I feel somewhat freer in company. 


With proper cultivation, I hope to be able to build up my ‘language and self-esteem’ to an appreciable extent. 
The cultivation of 'Agrecableness' will also receive consigerab e B my attention as will * Eventuality ' and tbe 


other organs that you suggest." F. S. Hazarp, Washington, D. C. 
^] received my Phrenological character written by you and must say that you have phrenology down to per. 
fection.” Jos. CaLnoun, Wheatley, Ont., Can. 


* We were delighted with the photograph and sketch of our little Margaret's character in your magazine, and 
wish to thank you very much for sending it tous. We were surprised that so true a character could given of 
such a baby. Everything is perfectly correct."' Mr. and Mrs. IRWIN. 

* Mr. Pcniin sent your description of himself to hismother and she finds it so good that it is difficult for ber 
to believe that you knew nothing of him through me, and nad only the photo to go B In fact she thinks it very 
wonderful, and as we wish to give hera little surprise at Xmas, we would like to send hera description of her- 
self. I enclose the two photos of her that we have, hoping that they may be sufficient for that purpose.” 

* i am truly thankful for the help in coming to a decision for Y could not trust myself. here would have 
deen more or less of doubt in my mind without the help you bring, now I make the step without doubt and your 
Instruction follows my inclination and also my judgment. 

a delineation from photographs was received on the oth. I was pleased ond expectations with 
description of my character. Your advice concerning my health I am (le erigi health is the best i bas 
been for fifteen years and there is still room for improvement." EpvwAnD W. Burr, Haddam, Kans. 

* I have safely received the readings of my four children. I am well pleased with them, and I h t 
them a great aid in training the little ones, I hope at some future time I may be able to send my Yound e baby 
to you for a reading." Mns. C. Happock, Uuiveraity Heights. 

* I hand you herewith check for $s.00 together with three photos of my boy Alfred Laverne Souter to 

examination of head, He is a bro of Hal. M. Souter. whose examination you made recently. You oare 
dose ia his case E. Sovurza Shelby, Mich 
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“A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds."—J. Y. Evangeiist. 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


HE LIVING AG 


American literary magazines, was founded by E. LirTELL in 1844, 

and has been published weekly without interruption for fifty-seven 
years. 

It presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints 
without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic aud scientific 
subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and 
literary and scientific weekly journals. 

To these long-established and distinctive features, it has added an 
editorial department, devoted to **Books and Authors," in which are pub- 
lished, weekly, paragraphs of literary news and comment, and careful, 
honest and discriminating notices of the more important new publications. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Holds a unique position in the periodical world as a weekly eclectic maga- 
zine. Intelligent Americans who want presented to them from week to 
( week the most important and timely articles from foreign periodicals find 
what they want in Tue Livinc Ace, and can find it nowhere else. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Is a weekly sixty-four page magazine, which prints in the course of a year 
twice as much matter as most of the monthly magazines, and is able, by 
reason of its wide field of selection, to publish articles by a Jarger number | 
of writers of the first rank than any other magazine. 


Special Announcement to New Subscribers for 902 


To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 
FREE there will besent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVEN- 
l TEEN WEEKLY ISSUES for the four months, September, 

October, November and December, 1901. 
SEND AT ONCE AND SECURE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPLENDID OFFER 


P. 0. Box 5206 THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, BOSTON 


Se ee 


Ta LIVING AGE, one of the oldest and most widely-known of 


Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. Single Number, Fifteen Cents 


THE LIVING ACE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5206 13% BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON | 
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The INTERNAL BATH 


BY MEANS OF 


“The J. B. L. Cascade Treatment 2 
Gives HEALTH, STRENGTH, VITALITY 


The J. B. L. CASCADE is the only appliance especially made for the successful PRACTICE OF THE INTERNAL 
BATH. Iris simple in construction, absolutely safe, invariably effective, and can be applied by any person. 

The fundamental principle of the internal bath and its appliance, the J. B. I. CASCADF is, roughly stated: Every 
disease arises from the retention of waste matter in the system—Nature's drainage being clogged. In the vast majority of 
cases the clogging is in the colon or large intestine. Positively the one harmless and efficient means of clearing away this 


waste is the internal bath given with the T. B. L. CASCADE. 
The statement of fact in the last sentence is deceivingly simple, for there is NO DEVICE OR INVENTION in medicine 
which, for far-reaching beneficence, for scope of usefulness to sick and well, surpasses the J. B. 1.. CASCADE. There is 
room here merely to touch upon its field, the vastness of which may be suggested to you by pondering on the question: ” If 
external cleanliness is essential to health, how much more important is internal cleanliness." 
The internal bath isa sovereign remedy for ninety-nine per cent, of all diseuses. 


Its action prevents and CURES. 
APPENDICITIS, BILIOUSNESS, DYSPEPSIA, TYPHOID AND ALI, MAIARIAT. DISEASES, HEADACHES, 
CONSTIPATION, ETC, The only treatment that gives immediate relief in cases of over-indulyence in eating or drinking. 
This wonderful treatment is in successful use by 200,000 people. It is endorsed and prescribed by eminent physicians. 
An abundance of letters from grateful people bear witness to its astonishing merit. 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


" The most perfect system of medical treatment that the “Tam using it for bladder and kidney trouble, and it has 

wisdom of man has yet discovered." afforded me the most wonderful relief. My satisfaction is so 

BURCHAM MILLS, ALA. Rev, J. B. RICHARDSON. great that I shall do all in my power to induce others to 
use it." Rev, J. H. HYMAN. 


** | still keep recommending the * Cascade treatment’ in 
my pastoral work. I consider it the greatest discovery of 
the closing. century, bringing Joy, Beauty and Life to so 
many that had almost despaired of ever again feeling the 
tingle of health in their bodies." 

Rev. W. L. STRANGE. 
NEW PLYMOUTH, IDAHO. 


OWENS, DE SOTO Co., FLA. 


“I have been using the ‘Cascade,’ both myself and 
family, for about three years. 1 am delighted with it, but 
that does not express it. T shall do all 1 can to persuade 
others to use it." Rev. J. H. FORTSON. 

TIGNALL. GA. 


od 


We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatment. Jt contains matters 
which must interest every thinking person. If you live in New York Te are carnestly invited to cail, but if you cannot call, 
write far our pamphlet, * The What, The Why, The Way," which will be sent free on application, together with our great 
special offer he this month only. 


TYRRELL'S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dpt. 109, 1562 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 
Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 50c. per 
insertion, $4.00 per year. 


JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist 


| J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology | 


Suite 1405-6-7 and 8, Champlain Bldg. 


Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio , 126 State Street Chicago 


MERIT MEDALS 


We wish to call to yonr attention our New and Original line of Merit Medals, which 
not alone in matter of beauty and originality of deaign, but in very low price as well, 
have displaced the old style, whicb were expensive and without relief. Our Special- 
ties are Medals in Aluminum and Unique Gold. Send for catalogue and price liat. 


Aluminum, 8.25 each Fine Silver, 81.50 each 
Unique Gold, 81,50 each Solid Gold, @4 to $8 each 


F. KOCH & CO., 34 Barclay St, New York City 


Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 


8| and 83 Columbia Heights — - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


An attractive, quiet bome for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 

Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 

Address : CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


Um writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenoloxical Journal. 
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THE WIZARD OF THE AIR 


SANTOS DUMONT. 


At the present time the world is full 
of competition to excite the genius of 
mankind to invent something which has 
not been thought of previously. The 
talent of many minds at the present 
day is centered on aerial work. Thom- 
as A. Edison believes that mankind 
ought to be ashamed of itself because 
the problem of aerial navigation by 
human beings was not solved years ago. 
He also makes the further remarkable 
statement that, while Santos Dumont 
has done a great thing in steering air- 
ships through the air, it will be a long 
time before any contrivance for air nav- 
igation is commercially possible, be- 
cause no inventor will be able to secure 
any reward for his labor in this line of 
work under the present patent laws. To 
make this great possibility practical, it 
seems we would have to establish a sort 
of protective academy of invention 
which shall reward the successful in- 
ventor of the commercial airship. 

Mr. Edison once noticed down in 
Florida a large bird that floated about 
in the air'a whole hour without moving 
its wings perceptibly. Edison says: 
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* When God made that bird, he gave 
it a machine to fly with, but he did not 
give it much else. He gave the bird a 
very small brain with which to direct 
the movements of the machine; but he 
gave to man a much larger brain in 
proportion to that of a bird." 

A contemporary remarks: “ Mr. 
Edison was not the first to make such 
& comparison, but when he talked this 
way the other day to Santos Dumont, 
the Brazilian aeronaut, there was a 
world of meaning in his words.” The 
wizard of the laboratory was much in- 
terested in the young man who had 
startled Paris and the world by steer- 
ing an airship over the city—not once, 
but several times—and explained that 
he was the only man who had done such 
a thing. 

Santos Dumont replied: “ I am sure, 
Mr. Edison, you have never worked on 
the problem of aerial navigation or you 
would have accomplished, years ago, 
more than I have now done." 

The aeronaut has the greatest ad- 
miration for Mr. Edison and his in- 
ventive genius. 
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“I don't know about that," replied 
Mr. Edison; *I did take it up once, 
several years ago; and built a specially 
light motor to be operated by explod- 
ing gunpowder. I experimented a lot 
in lifting weights with it, but I worked 
with a small model, and did not at- 
tempt to fly. I gave it all up because 
I had a number of other things to do 
which were far more profitable. If the 
Patent Office only protected the inven- 
tor, the problem of aerial navigation 
would have been solved thirty years 
ago. You are on the right track, and 
you have made an air-ship, have steered 
it, and have made a step toward the 
final solution of the problem. Keep 
at it, but get rid of your balloon. Make 
it smaller every tim: you make a new 
machine.” 

* Have you noticed, Mr. Edison,” in- 
quired the aeronaut, “that I am mak- 
ing the balloon smaller every time I 
build a new air-ship?” “Yes, and 
that’s right," replied Edison; “ but 
make it smaller yet. You are doing 
well, but it will take a long time to 
make a thing commercially profitable. 
When you get your balloon part smal- 
ler, and yet smaller, until it is so small 
that you cannot see it with a micro- 
scope, then you will have it—then you 
will have solved the problem." 

In this way Mr. Edison solves the 
problem of aerial navigation. He be- 
lieves firmly that it can be solved, but 
thinks thatthe solution must be reached 
by means of the flying machine and not 
by the air-ship. “ Only with the ma- 
chine,” he says, “can air navigation 
ever be made safe or commercially 
profitable." 

Mr. Edison's idea of air-ships applies 
to a contrivance that, being lighter than 
the air, floats in it as a ship floats on 
the water. The term “flying ma- 
chine," on the other hand, refers, as he 
sees it, to a contrivance heavier than 
the air it is intended to navigate. At 
rest, such an apparatus would not float 
at all, the power of flotation being fur- 
nished by the high speed at which it 
moves. In Edison's mind, then, aerial 
navigation is simply a question of suf- 
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ficient motive power properly applied 
to overcome the lack of buoyancy neces- 
sary to make the machine rise and keep 
it in sufficient mofion to hold it in po- 
sition a certain number of feet above 
the earth. — 

Edison thinks that wonderful motors 
of wonderful. compactness will be ap- 
plied to a framework of extreme light- 
ness, and that that will be all there will 
be to it. Doubtless this framework 
will be something similar to the physi- 
cal structure of a bird. He does not 
believe it will be difficult, because we 
have many mechanical devices now 
which are superior to the devices used 
by Nature, in human beings and ani- 
mals, and he does not see why we may 
not put together a contrivance which 
will at least be equal to the machine 
and brain of the bird. 

The head of Santos Dumont indi- 
cates that his intellectual capacity is 
above the average, as the anterior lobe 
of his brain is high and broad. He is 
a true theorist, and likes to work every- 
thing out from a thoroughly analytical 
standpoint. He is a man who takes 
one thing at a time, hence his Con- 
tinuity and Causality fit into each 
other. The time is coming when he 
will exercise his perceptive faculties 
more completely than he does to-day. 
He is bent on making his work a suc- 
cess. 

The height of his head indicates 
firmness, stability of purpose, perse- 
vering efforts. He is not a man to 
take work lightly, but treats everything 
from a serious phase. The organ of 
Hope is not so largely developed as in 
some, while Cautiousness does not give 
him much capacity to safeguard him- 
self in times of danger, hence he is 
more aggressive than prudent, and will- 
ing to take the chances of his work 
being a success. He is a constant work- 
er, and shows an executive mind to 
think, plan, and investigate new ideas. 
Veneration is larger than the organ of 
Hope, hence he shows respect for those 
who have made greater advancements 
than he has himself. He is not a wordy 
man, not given to talking about his own 
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work, but when he has a good opportu- 
nity to explain his ideas, he will not 
lose sight of it. He will be character- 
ized for his thoughtfulness, his capacity 
to work a thing out from definite data, 
for his determination of mind and 
force of character, for his general mod- 
esty in comparing his work with others, 
for his energy of mind in looking 
through a thing where some thinking 
is required, and for his perceptive in- 
sight into accepted ideas. He is a ris- 
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has made seven trips, six in Paris, and 
one at Monaco. 

Recently Stanley Spencer made a 
flight over London with his machine. 
He found it answered the helm readily 
and alighted like a butterfly. The ves- 
sel was not damaged nor its occupant 
injured in anyway. Hemade a flight of 
thirty miles, and only stopped because 
of the on-coming darkness. It may be 
some time yet before air-ships are com- 
mercially in common use, but there are 
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ing young man, and will not be set 
back because he failed to fly his own 
machine in this country. 

Figure 1 illustrates Santos Dumont’s 
last air-ship, drawn from his own de- 
scription. The aero-planes shown are 
to rectify its tendency to dip. This 
ship is merely his present ship with the 
aero-planes attached. 

His air-ship is worth a trip to Bright- 
on Beach, where every few minutes the 
proportions are explained by one of 
those who have the ship in charge. It 
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certainly those who haye the grit to put 
into effect their most sanguine antici- 
pations. We may look for considerable 
competition in air-ships at the gather- 
ing of aeronauts at the St. Louis Fair. 
Some of the competitors are men wide- 
ly known in scientific fields, who may 
be as level-headed as Dumont, but the 
latter, because of his signal achieve- 
ments, will undoubtedly be the bright- 
est star of this assemblage of aerial 
navigators. 


Santos Dumont is a Brazilian of 
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good family, and well-to-do, and it is 
said that he is interested in the naviga- 
tion of the air without any reference 
to pecuniary reward. He is under 
thirty years of age, and has demon- 
strated extraordinary courage and en- 
thusiasm, and is possessed of a most 
remarkable persistence. He is the soul 
of modesty, is democratic, and is neith- 
er secretive nor mysterious, but is 
truthful and honest. He is slim, frail- 
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looking, with a languid air, and a very 
deep color. He wears his hair parted 
in the middle, is about five feet six 
inches in height, with no superfluous 
flesh to spare, for every inch and every 
ounce of him are nerve and muscle. 
Had Nature set out to make a man for 
air voyaging, it is doubtful whether 
she could have made one better to fit 
the purpose. 


Usefulness of Phrenology. 


By Jurus Kuan. 


Phrenology useful? How can that 
be? What is useful? There is only 
one useful thing in existence. That’s 
money. The usefulness of a thing, 
science, knowledge is measured not by 
its truth, but by the money that can 
be earned through it. 

Why is it so? Because man has end- 
less desires, and through his more 
material attractions is more directing 
his mind to material accumulation ; his 
mind finds the climax of life in the 
obtaining of wealth and possession of 
fame and power to rule others. There- 
fore we assertion that all knowledge 
science in practical use is bound with- 
in the limits of direct value obtainable 
through it. 

Man is bound to money as the most 
positive good, and if this endless desire 
of material wealth is satisfied he will 
spend some few thoughts in reflecting 
as to his own being and the natural 
cause, use of life. 

Truth is therefore only a very small 
attracting power, and fame, wealth, 
stand tower-like above the desire of 
real natural knowledge, and in gen- 
eral, it is only a very limited value 
that man receives in any science deal- 
ing with the subject of what man is. 

So with Phrenology, or, in other 
words, the analytical science of man as 
a conscious being, Education of to- 
day does not find it necessary to let 
man know what he is (a conscious be- 
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ing, which in itself is not material, but 
at the same time the most real thing 
man can know of). 'This consciousness 
is constituted of the faculties discov- 
ered through natural observances by 
Dr. Gall and his followers, and those 
men that follow the real light of in- 
vestigation and take a fact the way it 
is demonstrated by nature are called 
overbalanced in mind. The whole mode 
of learning at school in practical sci- 
ence is directed to physical investiga- 
tion, and not to consciousness, how it 
stands to the physical, its analysis and 
ways manifested through the physical, 
although it is by consciousness alone 
(something immaterial) that we know 
the material, we only realize the lower 
through the higher. It is only by men- 
tal actions through physical organs 
that we learn any fact; through the 
moral we learn the cause of the intel- 
lectual. Money, wealth, fashion go 
before truth. t is only in the limita- 
tion of adopting Phrenology to fash- 
ion that usefulness, is obtained from 
the important science of Phrenology. 
What side of school will or should 
have to attend to a real utility and use 
of conscious sciences and analyzation? 
It cannot be the teacher of mathemat- 
ics, physics, or commercial education, 
but it should be the aim of true moral 
teachers to make every child acquaint- 
ed with the following questions: 
What is man? A physical struct- 
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ure—Anatomy. A conscious being— 
eni 
hat is consciousness, through our 
best reliable knowledge from nature? 
It is analyzed into faculties, forty-two 
in number, which in harmonious ac- 
tion and development balance each 
other and give a balanced character, but 
as soon as some faculties are largely 
developed physically, are overstimu- 
lated mentally, they have the tendency 
io give one-sided or unreal ideas, and 
by that misleading ideas are developed, 
and these ideas are the greatest Lu 
drance to a betterment of man's con- 
dition as well as man's moral attitude. 
We see that it is not nature, or im- 
perfect laws of God through nature, 
that bring ignorant, inharmonious con- 
ditions, but.the over-stimulation of 
one organ above the other that brings 
this about, and consciousness cannot 
be a reality without self-will; so self- 
will power of man, especially of think- 
ing man, will sometimes see that it is 
-our duty and our work to let man know 
what he is—introduce man to himself. 
As we know that to study physical 
astronomy we have to study the thing 
we want to know of, so if we want to 
know what man is, spiritually, men- 
tally, we have to go through the analyt- 
ical science of himself and find out 
how that mind, man, can stimulate 
weak faculties naturally, and how he is 
connected to nature and the creator of 
all, God, by the exercise of the faculties. 
Man is endowed by nature with all the 
faculties necessary for his use. Why 
men differ is directly manifested by 
nature through man, because every or- 
gan is active for itself and is stimu- 
lated by conditions that he lives under 
differently and the best proof that 
man is a complexity of organs is that 
he mentally differs from other men; 
but the differentiation of man's char- 
acteristics are no sign that nature has 
changeable laws. Phrenologists should 
know the real natural stimulant of 
the organs as groups as well as single 
faculties. We should know that turn- 
ing an intellectual mind to church will 
not make him develop Veneration; but 
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under proper conditions, to see the 
magnificent, grand picture seen in a 
real clear night, when the stars are 
glittering in dreamy far distance, will 
stimulate the organ of Veneration 
much better and more intense, and a 
conscious inner thought of thanks to 
the great evolver of everything will 
arise in the mind, more positive and 
real, than if we try to explain to a man 
the birth of Mahomet, Confucius, or 
even Jesus of Nazareth. If the con- 
sciousness of man is a combined union 
of faculties which are implanted by 
nature into man, and stand with nat- 
ure in positive contact, of which the 
realization can be found by Phrenol- 
ogy weak or undeveloped faculties, 
makes it in the first place necessary 
for the Phrenologist, if he is for truth, 
to give advice how to stimulate facul- 
ties so that they give a balanced mind; 
and as we know that wrong or inhar- 
monious faculties of the moral and 
selfish sentimental group are more 
liable to overbalance the whole mind 
we should turn our attention much to 
what really the use of a faculty in man 
is for. It should be to benefit man and 
give light in such questions which are 
the most important to man naturally. 
If natural agencies will even stimulate 
Veneration, and with more intensity 
than artificial ones, we should know 
that Hope wil be more beneficially 
stimulated by letting man realize that 
we stand in the hands of God, our 
consciousness is developed and pro- 
tected hy Him, and not by any man. 
Spirituality will be much more stimu- 
lated naturally if we let man know 
that he is a conscious being and pro- 
tected by a wiser, higher, better con- 
sciousness than we ourselves are, who 
created us and all, who will and does 
know where and how our future is, and 
that the body is an organ for the de- 
velopment of consciousness, and by the 
right exercise of the faculties that we 
can come in contact with higher, bet- 
ter consciousness in direct communi- 
cation, than if we try to tell some won- 
drous miracles by which we try to 
shadow the intellect and make man be- 
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lieve that truth and nature are not in 
harmony. 

So we find that the use of Phrenol- 
ogy is of very important character if 
men are directing their minds for real 
self-knowledge, and it will be in the 
near future when men will turn their 
minds for acquiring natural light, 
nowledge as the main aim of life, and 
the necessities of life are the necessary 
vol of life for useful occupation. 

oney will sometimes not overshadow 
true morality and moral teaching, and 
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when that day comes about man will 
know how nature expresses the differ- 
ence of the various characteristics of 
man, and they will be taught as chil- 
dren that the physical is the outer ex- 
pression of the inherent mental, moral, 
spiritual, and learn to their benefit how 
the higher psychical controls the 
lower, and not try to drive the wagon 
in front of the horse, or learn divine in 
material, or learn the real utility of a 
science through money-power and not 
through truth. 


People of Note. 


A CHARACTER STUDY OF MR. R. J. SEDDON. 
PRIME MINISTER OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By D. T. 


New Zealand's Prime Minister is a 
typieal working man, thorough, practi- 
cal, and self-reliant. He is an excel- 
lent specimen of a self-made man, and 
has all those faculties strongly repre- 
sented which are essential to worldly 
success and prosperity. 

There appears to be harmony between 
his brain and body ; certainly there is no 
waste material or superfluous adipose 
tissue to clog the mental machinery, 

He has descended from a good stock 
and inherited an excellent physique and 
unique mental powers, which enable 
him to utilize his knowledge for prac- 
tical purposes. He is pre-eminently 
practical and observant, but he may 
arrive at conclusions without sufficient 
forethought, and through want of cau- 
tion be apt to act impulsively. 

For his exalted position more caution 
would be to his advantage; also a great- 
er share of reasoning power. He is 
quick in thought, impetuous in action, 
and will express himself with consider- 
able vigor and earnestness. 

He will be persistent in argument, 
dignified in bearing. and optimistic 
with regard to future events. He isa 
fearless champion for what he considers 
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to be just and right, and he will fight 
hard for principles, particularly where 
his personal interests are concerned, 
and will display great perseverance to 
accomplish his purposes. 

There is much to admire in his men- 
tal build, particularly his aggressive 
spirit, strong executive powers, self-re- 
liance and independence. 

He is swayed more by ambition and 
the disposition to rise in life than by 
sentiment, emotion, or fear. He will 
appreciate himself first, and devote the 
remainder of his sympathies to others. 
The secret of his success in life has been 
his self-confidence and thoroughness in 
fighting difficulties. There is no half- 
heartedness in his methods, and he has 
never been afraid of hard work. His 
resolute determination to make a suc- 
cess of life has given impetus to all his 
efforts. He will always want to take 
the lead and occupy the foremost place 
among his fellows, and if his veracity or 
abilities were called in question he 
would doubt the jadgment of those who 
would dare to make the query, for he 
has every confidence in himself and is 
anxious for approval and praise. 

He may not at all times manifest that 
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degree of tact and diplomacy that is so 
important in a statesman. His impul- 
siveness may frequently bring him into 
collision with higher dignitaries of 
State. He should learn to make haste 
slowly and guard well his utterances. 
Although not a brilliant man intel- 
lectually, he is smart, keen in percep- 
tion, with the power to express himself 
well. He appears to possess a good 
memory for details and a keenly dis- 
criminative type of mind, but he will 
never waste his time upon artistic or 
ornamental things, for he has a keen 
eye for the practieal and useful in life, 
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and will give more attention to mun- 
dane affairs than those of a supernat- 
ural character. 

He is buoyant and optimistic, and 
has more faith in himself and his own 
work than he has in the promises of 
other people. Although of a sociable 
disposition he is not likely to waste 
much time at the festive board, as he is 
a man of action, and will delight in 
more profitable exercises. He will be 
generous where his sympathies are en- 
listed, but he certainly will be very dis- 
creet in distributing his alms. 

He is a strong man, has a strong 
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character and is highly conscientious in 
what he does. He does not fear opposi- 
tion nor publie criticism and he is al- 
ways emphatic in what he does and says, 
His diligence and force of character 
has brought him into prominence and 
placed him in an important position in 
the parliamentary assembly of New 
Zealand, where he has the opportunities 
of manifesting his strong characteris- 
tics and displaying his gifts for the 
common good of the people. 


THE LATE EMILE ZOLA. 
A STUDY OF HIS LIFE. 


Emile Zola was truly a remarkable 
man. He did not shun aggresive work 
or difficult problems, but used his 
characteristic courage, executiveness, 
and conscientiousness to support many 
causes of vital importance which were 
not necessarily popular. He was born 
in 1840, his father being an Italian. 
From the age of twelve to eighteen, he 
studied at the College of Aix, and then 
he and his mother went to Paris. He 
remained for two years at the Lycee 
Louis-le-Grand, devoting himself to the 
study of French literature. At the ex- 
amining for the degree of Bachelor, he 
was plucked because he could not give 
the date of the death of Charlemagne. 
When he left school he became a clerk 
at a salary of sixty francs a month. 
The work was so distasteful to him that 
after two months he threw it up and 
for eighteen months drifted into a life 
of the most miserable Bohemianism, 
During that time, when he could add 
to his pennyworth of cheese or a cup 
of black coffee he considered himself 
in luxury. In 1862, through a letter 
of introduction, he got a position in a 
publishing house, and henceforth fort- 
une favored him. Still, prosperity 
did not come with a rush. He him- 
self says: “As late as 1867, when I 
was twenty years old, by working very 
hard, and turning my pen to every use, 
I managed to earn about three hun- 
dred francs (sixty dollars) a month.” 

His theory was, that when men know 
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how to master the influence of atavism 
they will be—what they are not now— 
masters of the destiny of the human 
race. With this as his starting point, 
he went to work steadily and method- 
ically, one of the articles of his creed 
being, that regular work is the first 
essential in the production of a book. 
He once said, “I am no impressional- 
ist, and I do not believe in work rapidly 
dashed off. The creation of a book re- 
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what that amounts to at the end of the 
year. When I have done what I con- 
sider a fair stint, I throw down my pen, 
even if I am in the middle of a sen- 
tence.” 

He was thus able to produce volume 
after volume, and he soon earned an 
international reputation. His stories 
so completely represented the man him- 
self, being original, vigorous, and true 
to life, that they challenged attention. 


THE LATE EMILE ZOLA. 


quires much trouble and exacts great 
pains. When I start a book I have only 
a general idea, of the subject. Day 
after day, for years, I have regularly 
devoted three or four hours of my 
mornings to my task. From four to 
six pages of manuscript of the size of 
a sheet of foolscap cut in half was my 
average day of production. I should say 
that fifteen hundred words is my daily 
output. It is not much, but consider 
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While he had hundreds of admirers, 
on the other hand, there were those who 
launched storms of abuse on the in- 
delicacy of his language. His books 
sold readily in Paris, and booksellers 
rejoiced when they heard a new book, 
by the popular author, would be issued 
on a certain day. His popularity is 
probably as great now as it ever was; 
in fact, it would be hard to find a 
French. author whose works are more 
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widely read than those of Zola. The 
Dreyfus case is not the only one that 
he has successfully championed, and it 
is probable that there is no other man 
who has done more to bring about the 
liberty of Dreyfus than Zola. Zola be- 
came convinced of the innocence of the 
* Prisoner of Devil's Island." He took 
up the cudgels on his behalf and at- 
tacked the Minister of War in the most 
positive manner. He stirred up the 
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WHAT MADE ZOLA THE MAN HE 
WAS. 


The shape of his head indicates that 
he burned with enthusiasm, that his 
whole executive nature was roused 
when he took hold of any new project. 
His intuitive judgment enabled him to 
describe character with faithfulness 
of detail; his Conscientiousness and 
Firmness made him examine carefully 
every detail that he depicted, hence he 
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popular opinion which ended in Drey- 
fus being re-tried, re-convicted, and 
then pardoned. By doing this Zola 
made himself an object of attack. He 
was tried for libel, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to a year's imprisonment, and 
heavily fined. To pay this fine his 
house and library were sold under exe- 
cution, but his friends rallied and pur- 
chased the property, so that when he 
returned from exile, in 1899, he found 
everything just as he had left it. 
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was not a superficial writer. The base 
of his brain was remarkably developed, 
consequently he possessed the energy 
to attack work with the possibility of 
completing it. His Constructiveness 
added greatly to his method of dealing 
with new subjects, thus he was able to 
carry out “a moral ” in the volumes he 
wrote. He wasa man of strong aspira- 
tions, but because of his strong, posi- 
tive, courageous nature, he was dis- 
liked, but that did not make him less 
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strenuous in his endenvors to carry out 
what he thought was just and right. 
His organization was compact; he 
was broad-chested, and possessed great 
vitality. He was a man who depended 
upon his own efforts. His genius is 
manifested in his * Assommoir." With 
the possible exception of Flaubert’s 
* Salammbo," the above named book, 
of all French novels, is considered the 
master work. F. 
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Who arrived in New York in Septem- 
ber, presents a remarkable physical and 
mental organization. He is tough and 
enduring, but he is not coarse or fi- 
brous, such as we would think an ex- 
plorer would be who visited the Arctic 
Tegions. 
terior part of his head, Constructive- 
ness, Causality, Individuality, and 
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Order being singularly well developed, 
and make him a master of the art of 
exploring; and no one but those who 
have taken the trip realize in the least 
the suffering that has to be endured, 
or the necessity for excellent health 
that is required. He has large Human 
Nature, and is very quick to realize 
and understand the characteristics of 
the Esquimaux. His expedition, 
though it did not reach the North Pole, 
succeeded in making several important 
scientific discoveries. In Commodore 
Peary’s estimation, his expedition was 
the most successful that has ever tried 
to reach the Pole. 

Mrs. Peary, with her characteristic 
courage, kept her promise in setting 
out to meet her husband at Cape Sa- 
bine. Not even fatigue, the tortures 
of illness, or the cold, could induce this 
intrepid woman to give up her journey, 
though it is said that through her worry 
about her husband she was continually 
in ill-health. - 
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Notes and Comments. 
E. P. MILLER, M.D. 


NARROW-TOED SHOES. 


One of the greatest fads of this age 
is the custom of wearing narrow-toed 
shoes. The Creator, when he formed 
man, decided that the best-shaped foot 
for comfort, convenience, and useful- 
ness, was one that contained five toes. 
If the human foot had been better 
made and more useful with six toes 
than with five, or with four than five, 
undoubtedly the Creator would have 
made them after the best model. But 
five was the number decided upon, and 
hence all five of them should be in use. 
The narrow-pointed toed shoes now in 
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use would indicate that man thinks he 
only needs one toe, and that the big 
one. The broadest portion of the hu- 
man foot is from the large joint of the 
big toe to the little toe. The modern- 
made shoes indicate that that point 
should be about the narrowest part of 
the foot. There is an endless amount 
of human suffering brought upon the- 
human family from bad-fitting shoes. 
If made too narrow they crowd the toes 
together, often pushing the smaller toes 
under the larger ones, so that in walk- 
ing they chafe one upon the other or 
upon the side of the shoes, causing 
corns, bunions, and deformities of va- 
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rious kinds, from some of which great 
suffering arises, all of which could be 
avoided by wearing broad-soled and 
easy-fitting shoes. 

Corns on the feet are invariably 
caused by a thickening of the cuticle of 
the skin, produced by pressure or fric- 
tion, and are readily cured by remov- 
ing the pressure from the part affected. 

Instead of crowding the toes togeth- 
er 80 that they press one upon the other, 
they should be pulled apart where there 
is any inclination to do so. By using 
a little vaseline, rubbing it around the 
toes and pressing them apart morning 
and evening the deformities of the feet 
can generally be overcome. Cleanliness 
of the feet by a daily bath will add 
much to the comfort and happiness of 
their owners. 


SKIN ERUPTIONS IN BRIGHT'S 
DISEASE. 


In the article on Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys, its causes, and means of 
cure, in the Science of Health of 
September and October, we produced 
positive evidence of the intimate con- 
nection between a suppression of the 
function of the skin and the develop- 
ment of Bright’s disease. The Prac- 
titioner, a medical journal published 
in London, England, in a late issue 
gives the following classification of skin 
diseases which occur in cases of Bright's 
disease. In the early stages of Bright's 
disease pruritus, uticaria, eczema; in 
final stages the universal] erythematous, 
bubous, and desquamative eruptions; 
purpura, and other hemorrhagic erup- 
tions; lastly, those affections which are 
seen only with marked cedema or drop- 
sical affections. 

Is it not apparent that Turkish- 
baths, electric - baths, electric - light 
baths, and other hydropathic appli- 
ance, with proper diet, are among the 
very best remedies for all of those di- 
seases of the skin? 


TRUE NATURE OF SLEEP. 


The true nature of sleep is not, as 
has been ordinarily believed, a pro- 
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vision for bodily rest, but rather a pro- 
vision for spiritual refreshment. All 
the time it is the spiritual man with 
whom we have to deal. The spiritual 
man, the real being, that is transiently 
clothed with the physical body, con- 
trols, and governs, and determines. 

Pass a certain length of time before 
retiring under reassuring influences. 
Disconnect yourself from every scene 
or contending thought, put your mind 
en rapport with some place, theme, or 
person that may have pleasurable and 
endearing associations, and float out 
upon the sea of invisible and conscious 
life, gathering therefrom spiritual 
strength with which to meet the duties 
of the morrow. 

If for any reason sleep is not or can- 
not be induced, it is only a question of 
a short time when a derangement of 
the entire human machinery will fol- 
low; there being 80 much friction be- 
tween the spirit and the body that all 
the reserved force is used up, and it 
begins to show signs of wearing out. 
Sleep is really a lubricant for the phys- 
ical machinery. If no oil is put upon 
the various parts of an engine, or any 
other machine, it becomes only a ques- 
tion of a short time as to what the 
result will be. Great nervous irrita- 
bility, mental derangement, and insan- 
ity are some of the numerous evils that 
follow in a train of perversion of the 
law of nature. The force of the spirit 
must be withdrawn from the body from 
six to ten hours, at least, out of the 
twenty-four. 


TRUTH. 


Truth is the complete and correct 
apprehension of all things; and is, 
rightly called the voice of God in the 
universe—never changing, never devi- 
ating, but always the same, throughout 
all cycles of time. Interpretations may 
change, generations may come and go, 
but the sun of Truth shines on, dis- 
pelling the shadows of ignorance, the 
clouds of superstition, and eliminating 
error is destined, one day, to illuminate 
the whole world. 'The echo of her voice 
is heard in every tone of nature, and 
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her presence is felt in the life of every 
human being who seeks, unselfishly, to 
benefit mankind. 


THE NERVOUSLY INCLINED. 


Those who are nervously inclined 
wil fnd it necessary to stop many 
times a day when they discover that 
they are under too great pressure. 
They will find themselves hurrying un- 
necessarily or inwardly excited. Often- 
times all that is needed in order to 
prevent serious mental and physical 
trouble is to take off this pressure, and 
find quiet inward Center. It is won- 
derfully refreshing and removes fa- 
tigue to relieve the pressure and open 
the spirit to the healing Power. Sim- 

ly to turn away from self, and all that 
destroys repose, to the Self which 
knows nothing but peace is sufficient 
to give one help and strength at any 
time and in any place. The wise direc- 
tion of mind opens the door to help. 
If we trust, if we expect it, the help 
will come, whereas the effort to make 
it come will put an obstacle in its path- 
way. 

To know how to rest is the great 
need of our hurrying age. We are 
often too intense, too active. We have 
not yet learned the power and suprem- 
acy of the Spirit, nor the value of quiet, 
systematic thinking. 

Silence invites the greatest Power in 
the world, the one Power, the one Life. 
Let us be still in the truest and deep- 
est sense of the word and feel that 
Power. It is the All in us. It knows 
no space. It knows no time. Its 
slightest activity is universal and eter- 
nal It surrounds us here and now, in 
this present life, this beautiful world 
of nature, of law and order, this inner 
world of thought and soul. When at 
last the thought no longer wanders 
here and there, but is poised in the 
present moment, and the feeling of 
peace becomes uppermost, it is better 
to cease definite thought altogether, 
and simply enjoy the silence. One will 
then have a sense of incoming Power 
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and of newness of Life which no other 
experience can bring. 
J. M. 


RECIPES. 


At each meal some acid or sub-acid 
fruit should be taken. 

At each meal some waste must be 
taken. This is found in the skins of 
nuts and fruits. Too much waste 


. should be avoided. 


Sweet, soft, good English eating ap- 
ples may be considered the safest fruit 
food for healthy people. 

The better the quality of the fruits 
and nuts taken, the better the health, 
work, thoughts, clearness of mind, and 
keenness of perception. 


NUT CREAM FOR BRAIN WORKERS. 
(Quantity for One Meal.) 

Three blanched almonds, two wal- 
nuts, two eggcupsful of pine kernels (if 
pine kernels are not obtainable, roasted 
or boiled chestnuts may be used; but 
pine kernels are the best); pound all 
very fine, and then soak all night in 
lemon or orange-juice, or in half lemon 
and half orange-juice. 

The nuts will swell; hence sufficient 
juice should be allowed so as to form a 
thick cream when taken. 

To save time and trouble, and above 
all, to ensure thorough soaking, a suf- 
ficient quantity may be prepared in the 
evening for the three meals of the fol- 
lowing day. 

The lemon-juice is a powerful diges- 
ter (solvent) of the nuts. : 


PINE KERNEL AND LEMON OREAM. 

Pound pine kernels firm, and mix 
with lemon-juice, so as to form a thick 
cream. Eat when fruits are not satis- 
fying. It will give stay. Lemon cream 
is good for those who suffer from the 
liver; but if the acid should not be rel- 
ished, use half lemon and half orange- 
juice. 

PINE KERNEL AND ORANGE ORRAM. 

Pound pine kernels, and mix with 
orange-juice. This will give stay and 
also warmth. 
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PINE KERNEL AND FIG CREAM. 
Pound pine ernels, and mix with 
steamed figs in equal proportions. (The 
figs should be quite soft.) 


HINTS TO YOUNG 


Hoping that the following hints may 
be of value to young men who are in- 
tending to teach classes when in the 
Phrenological field, I will note some 
ways and methods which I consider of 
paramount importance, and absolutely 
essential to follow, in order to have your 
pupils qualified for practical work. First, 
the pupil should learn the names of the 
faculties and the function or action of 
each one separately; just how each, act- 
ing alone, modifies and affects character. 
And from the beginning of teaching the 
class I would have a living head with 
which to illustrate and make demonstra- 
tions. 

The next thing I would teach would be 
to have each student come before the 
class and locate some particular organ 
that I might designate: I would drill 
each member of the class on this particu- 
lar one thing until he or she could accu- 
rately locate every Phrenological organ 
without guess-work, but positively. Then, 
after localization was thoroughly mas- 
tered, I would expect the student to next 
be able to not only locate the organ, but 
to define its action and how it would 
manifest itself when in excess or when 
deficient. After becoming proficient in 
this, I would next introduce combina- 
tions of faculties, commencing with only 
two; I would make as many combina- 
tions, using the whole forty-two or forty- 
three (whatever the number may be) 
faculties, showing how one faculty would 
be modified and affected by another. 
Then I would form combinations of three 
faculties in the same way. There is such 
an endless variety of combinations that 
a student could not be expected to mas- 
ter them in an ordinary course of in- 
struction; and if he did it in a lifetime 
it would be greatly to his credit; but 
nevertheless it is good discipline, and 
will be of great advantage to the student 
to learn as much as possible on the sub- 
ject; but what I would dwell upon, and 
insist that the student master thorough- 
ly, would be the ability to correctly lo- 
cate all the organs on the living head; 
many of the other points can be learned 
from the text-books. 

It is impossible for anyone to delineate 
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Fig cream gives great stay. It is 
very warming and is nerve and muscle- 
feeding, but it is laxative, while it is 
also bad for the liver. 

Miss LEPPEL. 


PHRENOLOGISTS. 


character before they can locate the or- 
gans. You might as consistently expect 
a boy at school to write essays as soon 
as he is able to repeat the alphabet, or a 
physician to intelligently prescribe for 
a patient when he cannot make a diag- 
nosis. The point I wish to make is the 
importance of thoroughness; it is much 
better to teach five things well and thor- 
oughly than ten things superficially and 
imperfectly. I think one of the greatest 
mistakes made by teachers is to over- 
whelm the pupil with information; to 
force it upon him so much faster than he 
can absorb and assimilate it that he gets 
discouraged. Surfeiting the pupil with 
quantity does not atone for lack of thor- 
oughness. When you throw a pail of wa- 
ter on a man, that which runs off im- 
mediately does not wet him, he is only 
wet by that which adheres or is absorbed. 
Some teachers will say, ‘‘ Now our time 
is so limited we must hurry you through 
all these lessons." If the time is limited, 
you should limit the information you in- 
tend to impart to correspond with the 
time; otherwise you defeat the very ob- 
ject you aim to achieve. To hurry over 
important points without giving them 
the needed attention is an injustice to the 
pupil and to the cause you are striving 
to advance. 

Be honest with your subjects that 
come for examinations; do not flatter. 
Some examiners allude to the faults and 
weaknesses of their subjecta with such 
cautious tact and guarded expression 
that the people go away with the idea 
that their faulta are mild types of virtue. 
Your patrons will be much more bene- 
fited by hearing the truth than by being 
fiattered. 

Do not send your patrons away hag- 
ging a chart and puffed up with the con- 
sciousness of having superior talent and 
ability unless they merit it. 

If you are working for the good of 
Phrenology you can see the necessity of 
being honest; but if your only aim is to 
acquire dollars this article will not ap- 
peal to you. 

Dr. I. L. Dunham, 
Class 1901, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


By Uxor Joe. 


NO. 601.—LITTLE MISS PEARY. 
The Daughter of the Commander of the Expedition to the North Pole. 


This little child has begun life with 
a singular experience. She is one of 
the first of her little white friends to 
have a birthday in the far north. She 
is just the one to endure the extreme 
cold of the north. She has a constitu- 
tion that is able to withstand the inten- 
sity of the weather. Her temperament 
is favorable to exercise and energetic 
work. Her mental capacity is such 
that she is able to enjoy knocking about 
and resisting the inclemency or ex- 
tremes of the weather. 

Her conditions for health are favor- 
able, and if she can withstand the icy 
weather of the north, she has had a 
good test of her endurance in a milder 
climate. She has the capacity to 
generate fresh life, and her circula- 
tory power enables her to keep warm. 
Her laughter will send her circulation 
down into her toe tips, and that is what 
is necessary to induce health and vigor 
in northern climes. 

Her disposition is bright and sunny, 
She has large Mirthfulness, and is ca- 
pable of exercising a keen interest in 
the brighter side of life; in fact, she 
knows how, and probably will during 
her lifetime, be able to turn an annoy- 
ance into a pleasure, making the oft- 
quoted adage true, that “It is an ill 
wind that blows no one good.” 

Her mind shows a clear, intellectual 
view of life. Her reflectives and per- 
ceptives are well developed, which give 
hercapacity to gather knowledge andin- 
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formation readily. She is able to weigh 
and consider her work, and to make 
many experiments, Comparison, Cau- 
sality, and Individuality are all well 
represented, so that she will be able to 
make her knowledge and information 
available. She is quick to take in 
facts; her Order will arrange them, 
and she will be able to utilize her ex- 
perience in a practical light. 

She should make a good conversa- 
tionalist, and her capacity to talk 
should show itself in everyday life, and 
the time will come, when she is about 
eighteen or twenty years of age, when 
she will recall her early experiences in 
the snowy lands, which few have had 
the opportunity of experiencing at so 
early an age. 

She will be able to express her ideas 
easily, and either in speaking or writ- 
ing she will find a complete command 
of language at her fingers’ ends. The 
organ of Language will help her, there- 
fore, in her lessons at school, and in en- 
tertaining her friends she will show 
her sunny expression of life. 

Her memory is excellent. She will 
not forget experiences she has gone 
through, and will be able to store her 
mind with useful information. 

She is comparative and analytical, 
thus will criticise and discriminate be- 
tween what one writer says with that of 
another. She will know how to read 
the characteristics of those with whom 
she associates, and were she trying to 
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depict character, she would be faithful 
in her delineation of such characters, 
and would use her experience of life 
to help her. Her Firmness would give 
spice and persistence to her work. She 
will carry through her efforts without 
delay. She will not be tardy in keep- 
ing her promises; in fact, others will 
find her very quick when competing 


NO. 601.—LITTLE MISS PEARY. 
Portrait is by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 


with them. Whatever she gives her 
mind to she will be able to carry out 
in a distinct, enthusiastic, logical man- 
ner. 

Her Sublimity is another strong 
characteristic which will be of service 
to her in whetting up her imagination 
and giving reality to her work. She 
will love the grand and sublime in Nat- 
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ure, and she has come truly by this de- 
velopment. Her whole mind is aglow 
with appreciation for the sublime and 
the expressive, consequently she will not 
take to those things that are tame and 
inadequate of expression. She has a 
full life before her, which is expressed 
in her temperamental conditions, her 
facial expression, and her mental quali- 
ties. 


CHILD CULTURE 


* Did it ever occur to you,” asked a 
bright woman, herself the mother of 
a brood of little ones, “ that mothers 
often bore their children, and that this 
is one of the reasons why the children 
do not behave better? I have noticed 
it again and again, especially in the 
case of small children, who are neces- 
sarily thrown into the company of their 
mothers a great deal. Children get 
tired of their mothers, just as mothers 
sometimes weary of their children. 
When two people with personalities and 
entities of their own spend all the time 
together, is it any wonder if each loses 
something of the zest that ought to 
come from the companionship? Chil- 
dren who are inattentive, disobedient, 
and altogether disagreeable with their 
mother will almost ehange their char- 
acter when their father comes in from 
his business—not necessarily that they 
love him better than they do their 
mother, but because he is fresh and new 
and interesting. 

* Some mothers, out of excess of love, 
I suppose, are forever bothering their 
children about trifles. You meet them 
in the cars, and involuntarily wonder 
how the poor little things stand day 
after day of exhortation, correction, 
and general interference at the hands 
of those same tiresome, restless moth- 
ers. What a heavenly change to papa, 
who has been away all day, and now 
returns, a delightful person, because 
a novelty ! 

*] once heard a very rich woman 
tell how she visited her children in the 
nursery once a day. Whatever the 
pressure of her engagements, she said, 
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the hours from five to seven were kept 
sacred to the children. ‘ How dread- 
ful!’ I thought, but now I envy her. 
To her children she is and always will 
be a sort of goddess, a wonderful being 
in jewels and beautiful gowns, who nev- 
er scolds or spanks, but only reads to 
them and plays and talks with them, 
then flits away, to return for the same 
dear programmeto-morrow, and to-mor- 
row, and all the days. She never bores 
them, you see. They are together so 
little that each meeting is an event and 
a joy. 

* I try systematically to escape from 
my children as often as I conveniently 
can, for their sake as well as my own. 
They are so pleased to see me when 
we meet after a parting, and we all en- 
joy each other's society so much better 
for the parting, that I know I am right. 
Does all this sound heretical? Well, 
you just observe the next time you get 
the chance, and see! ” 


————9——————— 


THE BOY FROM COLLEGE. 


INCIDENTS FROM REAL LIFE THAT PUT OLD 
TRUTHS IN A NEW LIGHT. 


“T want a bright young man, willing 
to work and learn, who will have a 
chance to become our right-hand man, 
and will then be worth $2,500 to $3,000 a 
year.” 

Such was the substance of a letter 
from the head of a large business firm to 
several college presidents. Out of many 
replies, a Williams College young man 
was sent for. He considered himself 
worth $2,500 the first year, would work 
from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M, but added that 
“the position would have to be held for 
me until my return from a vacation in 
Europe!" He didn't get the job, but he 
did get some good and much needed 
advice. 

The next man notified to call was a 
Harvard senior, who answered that it 
was not convenient to make the trip 
(only 100 miles), as he was “busy with 
examinations.” He sent references, add- 
ing: “From these people you can learn 
all you need to know about me, and that 
you may judge of my personal appear- 
ance, I send photograph.” Strange(?) to 
say, he was not called to this position of 
trust, for, as the employer remarked, 
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“I suppose he would not come unless I 
sent a special car or an automobile to 
bring him in state.” 

Not wholly discouraged, the manager 
sent for a graduate of 1900 from Colum- 
bia. He appeared in immaculate linen, 
looked over the establishment, and 
“ feared that the place was too dirty, 
don’t you know, and not the kind of a 
position that was expected.” 

A Yale man made a more favorable im- 
pression, and was given a few days’ trial, 
but “he seemed rather afraid of work, 
objected on the third day to doing some- 
thing that he considered not in his de- 
partment, and I let him go.” 

My friend described several other ap- 
plicants, for he got interested in investi- 
gating the college product. “ Finally,” 
he said, “I had about made up my mind 
to send out to the country for a bright 
boy I knew of on a farm, when on reach- 
ing my office at 7.30 one morning I was 
told that & young man had been waiting 
half an hour to see me. He was neatly 
dressed in well-brushed but worn clothes, 
not overgifted in good looks, but had a 
keen eye, a square jaw, and hands that 
gave evidence of work. He had learned 
of the place only the day before, had 
taken & night train, reached the city at 
3 A.M. waited at the station until 6.30, 
and was at the office before seven. 

“He answered my questions readily, 
but was not over-disposed to talk. I 
found that he had graduated from a com- 
paratively small college, having worked 
his way through, and was ready to take 
any place that afforded a little chance to 
advance. He said he had some letters 
of commendation from his professors, 
but remarked that he would rather show 
what he could do than rely on them. 

“All this pleased me, and I said he 
could try it a week. It was an 'office 
job,’ but I so arranged it that he was 
asked to do all sorts of things, and when 
the office boy failed to arrive on time 
one morning, my young man had done 
his work, and nothing was delayed.” 
This man got the place at $10 a week, 
That was a year ago. Now he is getting 
$1,500 a year, has saved enough to 
partly pay for a few shares in the con- 
cern and is reducing the debt for them 
every month. He is on the road to suc- 
cess in much that is best in life.” 

A college-bred man of fine mind and 
mature years who had achieved distinc- 
tion, discussing these actual experiences, 
said that it was eight years after he was 
graduated before he got hold of things 
or obtained a practical view of affairs. 
* My college course led me to look upon 
life from a wrong standpoint,” and he 
added: “It was largely responsible for 
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LU loss of eight of the best years of my 
life." 

My professional friend did not refer 
to the high ideals of youth so much as to 
the underestimate prevalent among boys 
fresh from college of hard work, per- 
sistent energy, and faithful application 
to one's duties, while ever alert for op- 

unities of advancement, These home- 
y virtues are even greater attributes of 
success in life now than ever before. 
These bustling days call for all the en- 
ergy, vigor, and daring of youth. The 
young man who does not learn how to 
work until years after he has left college 
is seriously handicapped. There are not 
many years of a man's life in which he 
can “hustle” most effectively. Those 
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years lie between twenty and thirty-five 
usually. Large success most often comes 
after this period, but in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred it is due to the ex- 
periences and application of these years 
of early manhood. The boy who has had 
to work instead of go to college learns 
this truth much earlier than the average 
college graduate, The college is partly 
to blame for this, but if its graduates 
promptly find out how much they have 
to unlearn in order to do the best work 
in active life, they should be admirably 
equipped for the duties, responsibilities, 
and pleasures of this marvellous world 
and of these wonderful times in which 
we live. 


Good Housekeeping. 


REVIEWS. 


THE SNOW BABY. 


This is the name that the Esquimaux 

ve to little Miss Peary, and Mrs. 

oseph D. Peary has written a delight- 
ful account of her little daughter who 
was born far in the north, and whose 
early months were spent near the North 
Pole. She explained the Esquimaux 
term for "The Snow Baby," which is 
“ Aphoomikaninny,” and gives an ac- 
count of the strange huts of skin and 
wood in which they live, of the dogs and 
queer animals which were her play- 
mates, of the brown-faced men and 
women and children, who gaped in won- 
der at the little white baby. She gives 
an interesting account of the long Arctic 
night which lasts for months, when the 
sun never-rises. That little Miss Peary 
was a pet of the White Man's expedition 
is not to be wondered at. There are many 
photographs of the Arctic life which il- 
lustrate this remarkable book. It is pub- 
lished by Stokes (net, $3.00). 


DR. SAMUEL LEOPOLD SCHENK'S 
WORK ON PRE-NATAL INFLU- 
ENCES FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE. 


A review of the book by Dr. A. Kirch- 
off. Reported for the New York World. 


As the book reads so thoroughly as 
though it were writen by a Phrenologist 
we reprint the report to show the ad- 
vance made by one scientist of Berlin. 


My theory about determining the sex 
of an unborn child—if it can be called 
only a theory after my own experience 
of desiring only boys in my family and 
having six born to us—is really of lesser 
importance. It is but one phase of my 
study and experiments. 
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While the sex of a child is a matter of 
great moment to royal families and those 
having entailed estates, it is of compara- 
tively small consequence, aside from the 


DR. & L. SCHENK. 


question of mere sentiment, to the world 
at large. But it is of vast importance to 
the human race that children shall be 
well born, in the sense that they shall 
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be brought into the world under the best 
possible conditions. 

My hope is to arouse in parents and 
in all men and women of marriageable 
age a deep sense of their responsibilities 
—the responsibilities they owe their off- 
spring, themselves, society, and future 
generations. 

While it is true that the influence and 
responsibility of the mother is the more 
important because it never ceases, the 
father's influence upon the young life 
that is forming should not be underes- 
timated, It is his duty to provide a hap- 
py environment for his wife, to guard 

er from excessive work and worry, to 
keep joy and content in her heart. 


FOOD INFLUENCES CHARACTER. 


I consider this so important that, in 
the event of the father being unable to 
properly care for his wife, to furnish her 
with reasonable comfort and pleasant 
surroundings, it is the duty of the State 
to interfere for its own welfare as well 
as for the sake of the child yet to be 
born. 

It is no longer a matter of scientific 
dispute that, to a certain extent at least, 
food influences character. It is a recog- 
nized and acknowledged fact that the 
larve of bees can be made to grow into 
either “ workers" or “ queens,” accord- 
ing to the food that is given them. All 
bee larvæ are fed on the same food for 
the first three days of existence. After 
that a different, more stimulating food 
is given those that will become “queens ” 
—food which causes certain of their or- 
gans to become fully developed, while 
the same organs of those that are to be- 
come ''workers" remain imperfect and 
rudimentary, thus making the line of 
their development along the lines which 
fit them to carry out their mission as 
toilers. 

I believe that the broad principle ap- 
plies to the human race, although other 
more important influences become ac- 
tive. I hold that the character, traits, 
and general usefulness of the unborn 
child, as well as the sex its parents may 
wish it to have, may be determined by 
giving to the expectant mother certaih 
wholesome, pleasant, elevating surround- 
ings and by subjecting her to a certain 
diet and treatment. 

But if the mother be not interested in 
the future of her child, if she oppose the 
development of it, or is merely passive, 
all efforts to have the child well born 
are likely to fail. It is necessary that 
po intellectual, and moral ideals 

constantly before her. 

It is almost & law that the expectant 
mother shall have moods of irritability 
when unusual or even abnormal things 
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appeal to her, and it is of the first im- 
portance that she be treated with the ut- 
most kindness and consideration. It is 
under these circumstances that the re- 
sponsibility of the father is especially 
great. It is his solemn duty to bestow 
upon her the most patient love and at- 
tention. If the mother feels that evil 
is finding a place in her mind, that tem- 
per or envy or malice or selfishness is 
manifest, let her remember that her off- 
spring may have the stigma of these 
things. The new life is extremely sus- 
ceptible to impressions, good and evil, 
and the foundation of a child’s character 
is formed before it comes into the world. 

Kindness of heart is easily implanted 
in an unborn child. My own experience 
proves it. My associates are pleased to 
say pleasant things of me, and my wife 
is most tender-hearted and affectionate. 
Of course we have our faults, some of 
which our boys have inherited in a great- 
er or less degree, but in kindliness they 
certainly excel their parents. They can- 
not pass a beggar or a poor-box without 
putting their hands in their pockets, or 
my pockets, to be more exact. If a men- 
dicant calls while we are at table they 
scramble over each other to offer their 
plate to their poor brother. 

Why? Because my wife was careful to 
cultivate self-abnegation and  benevo- 
lence; because we gave to the limit of 
our resources. We were poor in those 
days, and to follow out our experiment, 
which indeed was near to her heart, the 
good mother of my children became al- 
moner for several rich society ladies who 
rejoiced over the opportunity of being 
rid of bothersome detail. Those women 
do not know what their children missed. 


SOCIAL FACULTIES IMPLANTED. 


In the same way we implanted in our 
children before they were born certain 
Social faculties which I think are essen- 
tial to happiness. My wife went about 
and received, enjoying always the society 
of our friends and acquaintances, never 
losing her interest in them, up to the 
time she was compelled to remain in 
bed. It is & matter of common knowl- 
edge that the children of parents who 
are popular are generally capable of at- 
tracting and holding friends. A woman 
who is unsocial, who is inclined to shut 
herself up at certain times, is very likely 
to bear a child who turns out to be a 
self-satisfied recluse. If, however, the 
mother continues an intelligent interest 
in her home and the kitchen, in her gar- 
den and her household pets, her child 
will be a home-lover, fond alike of men 
and animals attracted by pretty things 
and having kindly thoughts for the 
whole world. 
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The mother who would delight in a 
loving child must love it before it sees 
the light. If she waita until it is born, 
until its own personality begins to at- 
tract her, she may have little control over 
its affections. The love she craves for 
should be implanted in the unborn child. 
That love will be always with the moth- 
er; it will endure and strew flowers over 
her grave many years after she is gone. 

Thus, in a moral sense, a woman may 
make or mar her son or daughter before 
she brings the child into the world. If 
she be not eager to impart good traits 
she may bestow upon the little one sel- 
fishness, peevishness, disloyalty, dishon- 
esty, and passions that make the world 
sadder and life harder to bear. 

The practical side is also to be con- 
sidered, and it is only less important than 
the moral side. Health, capacity, and 
perseverance and other qualities of such 
great importance, if one would succeed, 
must be transmitted. 

But this is not all. The parents must 
be constantly on their guard. The ro- 
bust, well-meaning mother may sow 
seeds of recklessness in her child if she 
does not cultivate economy and keep or- 
der in her affairs. There is many & 
spendthrift disgracing his family who 
has “an excellent mother,” sccordihg to 
the general understanding. Yet that 
same mother may be responsible for her 
son's irresponsibility because she mani- 
fested & spirit of recklessness and care- 
lessness before the child was born. 


OTHER DUTIES OF THE FATHER. 


In ali these things the father plays a 
part. He should make it his business to 
forestall anger, morbidness, discontent, 
undue pride, fits of passion, extreme sen- 
sitiveness, bashfulness, and  self-con- 
sciousness on the mother's part. Some of 
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these are intensified by the condition of 
maternity,and that is all the more reason 
to guard against them to avoid. transmit- 
ting them to the child. 

It is possible and practical to carry the 
prenatal influence further, to give the 
child an impetus that will be of great 
value in the development of certain tal- 
ents, although this opens a realm not 
clearly investigated, because facts are 
difficult to obtain and more difficult to 
demonstrate. It is very common to hear 
it said of a child who performs cleverly 
at the piano: "She gets that from her 
mother, who is a fine player." 

What is it that the child inherits from 
her mother? Is it merely the natural 
aptitude to learn piano playing, or is it 
to the ability to play acquired by the 
mother at the expense of years of prac- 
tice and transmitted to the child? While 
the scientific world is at variance on this 
qnm the popular mind has already 

ecided in favor of my theory of pre- 
natal influence. 

As with music, so it is with the other 
arts and professions. Parents wishing 
their child to be equipped with the desire 
of capacity for acquiring knowledge need 
but exercise their own powers in & given 
direction to predestine their unborn babe 
to & career as & mathematician, lawyer, 
painter, poet, mechanic, or inventor. 

To sum up, I advocate the survival of 
the fittest qualities in parents, the arous- 
ing of the best thoughts, and loftiest 
ideals, and the suppression, the absolute 
suppression, of all evil tendencies. If it 
is possible to avoid having weak, imper- 
fect children, it is & crime to have off- 
spring marred for life by the neglect, ig- 
norance, or ill-will of parents. There- 
fore I advocate that it is incumbent upon 
the state to take care of prospective 
mothers living in surroundings that men- 
ace the future of the unborn child. 


P 


PHRENOLOGY AND CUPID. 
PART IV. 
LOVE, LOVE SUBLIME. 
Bv MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


The home of Manus and Womana fair, 


Womana, Queen of all these wedded 
years, 

Queen regal of his life, his home, his 
heart, 


And he King-Lover of his Sweetheart- 
Wite. 

Since that fair hour they plighted mar- 
riage-troth 

At shrine of St. 


Phrenology they've 
walked, 
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Hand clasped in hand, o’er path love- 
chosen; for 

They’d learned of her ere the betrothal 
days, 

Had sought her path and known her wis- 
dom-truths, 

Were her Disciples, she their Teacher, 
Guide. 


Here have they dwelt thro’ half a cen- 
tury told 
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Within this home, once humble cot, but 
now 

A stately. mansion, fashioned with the 
years 

And beautifled unto completement fair 

By all the old-time friends who witnessed 
pledge 

Of Manus' and Womana's wedding hour; 

E'en as they've wrought for both Soul- 
Loveliness, 

That when Phrenology asks each of 
them, 

“ What hast thou done for my Disciples 
Two?" 

They may have answer in Love's task 
well done. 


The home of Manus and his fair Wife- 
Queen, 

Most stately rising 'bove the tow'ring 
trees 

That circle it with tender sheltering; 

To east, to west, to north, to south is 


path 

That finds each neighb’ring home; may 
enter all 

Who have desire. In Summer days be- 
neath 


The shelt’ring tree-arms little children 
play, 

And emerald sward is bright festooned 
with flowers. 

Here cooling waters pearl their beauty 
for 

The good of man and child, of bird and 
beast. 


And when the Winter time clothes tree 
and sward 
With snowy garment, when the water- 


ow 

Is hushed, this home opes wide its portal- 
doors 

To welcome all—as do great loving hearts 

Have room for “one more” ever in their 
love. 


The home of Manus and Womana, it 

The handiwork of skilled Constructivus 

And Imitatia, Form, Size, and Weight, 

Of Color, Order, Calculatus, too, 

And Idealita; aye, all have had 

A part in fashioning this “ home, sweet 
home." 


The home of Manus and his Helpmeet 
true, 

Each room in perfect order beautified, 

Where all may find desire and need well- 
met. 

Acquisitivus from his coffers gave 

That ev'ry wish of Manus be fulfilled, 

Womana’s too. And so Localitus 

Paid visit to the lovely Land of Art, 

Utilitaria’s wide, vast domain, 

To Physio-Hygieno's kingdom and 

To Maze of Science and Libraria— 

Where dwells philosopher and 
sage— 


poet 
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Isle Beautiful. He journeyed over land 
Afar and near, in eager, loving search 
To beautify with treasure this fair home. 


The home of Manus and his Sweetheart- 
Wife, 
Replete with choicest thought of ev'ry 


age, 

Replete with sculptured beauty, pictured 
art, 

Art beautiful and meet utility; 

The corridors e'er filled with harmonies 

So softly sweet that but the Soul may 
hear, 

The Song of Love and Life, of Life and 
Love. 


Dear St. Phrenology has placed above 
The glowing fireside altar fairest shrine 
To Veneratia the hallowed One. 
Here Spiritus and Hope have oracle, 
And Conjugalia and Marriagus 
Come ev'ry hour to fill the incense-cup; 
Here Manus and Womana kneel and ask 
In prayer devotional for sacred gifts, 
The benison of God upon their home, 
The benison of God upon their life, 
The benison of God upon all men— 
For life to them a sacred burden is, 
A solemn trust. 

"Bove shrine a picture is 
Wrought by fair hand of Idealita, 
Made perfect by the touch Sublimus 

gives, 

Thought-born of the Infinitude of Love— 
A wondrous likeness of an humble cot 
In country-side, a century in age, 


Flower-circled, beautified by sunset 
glow— 

Womana's birth-home where her Lover 
found 

A Love that has been Love adown the 
years. 


Around the picture fair & garland is 

Enfashioned of the very fiowers that 

Are grown upon the pictured loveliness. 

Womana's eldest Daughter has weaved 
them, 

Culled from the very home in Southern 
clime, 

Home of her birth, and birth-home of 
her Love. 

To right of fireside altar is a font, 

A gold baptismal font, where ev'ry child 

Who came to bless their hearts, their 
home, their lives, 

Received the blessing of Phrenology, 

Was consecrated in pure babyhood 

Unto her service. Here in after years 

They learned from Father and from 
Mother truths 

That made them strong when weak they 
else had been; 

Truths that untangled all the web of life 


And made most beautiful {ta sombre 
tints; 

Truths that, when came they into man's 
estate, 
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Unto the portals of young womanhood, 

Gave each of them the vision of a seer, 

To know the rightful path and walk 
therein, 

As bravely strong as did their Father and 

As gently strong as *''Mother," loved, 
revered. 


Here come their children's children at 
the eve, 

Each asking from the Grandsire story of 

Good St. Phrenology who pleasures in 

The telling of her truths. Womana then— 

With simpleness that seems a golden link 

Between a childish heart and woman's 
heart— 

Gives to the story touch, now here, now 
there, 

Until they've learned & lesson beautiful 

That shall be as life's talismanic word. 


The home of Manus and Womana. Here 

Is welcome for the ignorant and wise, 

For child and man, the humble and the 
high, 

For sin-weak Prodigal, the Magdalen, 

For Brother, Sister in Phrenology, 

For scoffer and the seeker after truth. 


And Manus in these years has reached 
the height; 

Its best is his—he gave it of his best. 

A man 'mong men, high-towering he 
walks; 

Firmus and courtly Self Esteemus with 

Destructivus (a trinity of strength) 

Have measured step with him; and so he 
treads 

Each day’s pathway as if his silvered 
locks 

Crowned very King. But when the self- 
ish will 

And selfish pride tempt toward selfish 
deed, 

The kindly faced Benevolentia, 

With Conscientia and Frienda, comes 

Encircling him with justice, selflessness. 

The hand of Timus has most lightly 
been, 

For Manus stalwart is beneath the weight 

Of three score years and ten and comely 


is. 

The Brothers whose sur-name is Mirth- 
fulness 

Have been his friends and, too, Agree- 
abla— 


She who knows where flows fountain of 
fair youth. 


He's one in brotherhood with ev'ry man, 
So kin is he to them in mighty strength 
And in his weaknesses, He has his faults, 
And knows them well thro’ St. Phrenol- 


ogy, 
What ill and good of body, mind and soul 


Are his possession; but he secret has 
From her to make of ill the perfect good, 
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And so he walks thro’ life a very King. 

Womana is a Queen in very truth, 

a ig Queen of heart and home and 
ife, 

Crowned with coronal of sweet woman- 
hood, 

Alluring love of Manus all these years, 

Not "lone by loveliness of face and form, 

But by unconscious charm, a jewel rare 

In erown of woman to Death's crowning 
hour, 

That lingers as does twilight glow renew 

The golden beauty of the morning's sun. 


As Manus has ’mong men, Womana found 

Her rightful place among her woman- 
kind. 

Her love for him is not a barrier 

"Tween her and duty; 'tis a portal gate 

Wide opening to newer, larger life, 

A white-winged life-ship for the anchor- 
less. 

So has she learned of St. Phrenology 

How close in human kinship are we that 

They come to her as Mother, Wife, and 
Friend, 

As Sister in their need-necessitude. 


Home-Mother she, her household call her 
bless'd;. 

Wife-Queen 
devoir; 

Friend-Sister in her helpful love. 
World, 

It knows her, for by Manus' side she 
stands 

And speaks to it in bravely gentle tone. 

Afar and near they read her messages, 

Born of a Woman's brain and heart, of 
Love. 

For Love has made more strong her gen- 
tleness, 

Not taking from its gentle quality; 

And Love has wrought the modest worth 
into 

Mind-sceptre, jewelled with most regal 
thought; 

And Love has robed the timid Maiden in 

The shining garb of royal Womanhood; 

And Love has crowned the silvered brow 
with peace, 

Peace-happiness that is Love's gift alway. 


is she, and Manus pays 


The 


Benevolentia delights to tell 

How oft her generous heart outreaches 
purse 

In ministry until Causalitus 

(With firmer hand, but not less kindly 
heart) 

Shows her how e’en in kindly deed she 
errs. 

The loyal Frienda (and, too, Spiritus) 

Give her e’en most angelic wings. Nor is 

Fair Conscientia more prone in praise 

Of Manus great, of Manus just and good, 

Than of Womana, lovely as beloved. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
OPENING EXERCISES. 


THE REV, THOMAS HYDE'S ADDRESS ON THE USEFULNESS AND TRUTH 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


If you want to know whether Phre- 
nology is true or useful, or not, you had 
better go to a church Sunday-school pic- 
nic, where I have been all day, and you 
will realize at once that Phrenology is 
indispensable at such functions. If it 
is useful, it is equally true, and can be 
applied in making such an affair pass 
off successfully. 

When thinking of the usefulness of 
Phrenology I am taken back to my boy- 
hood days, when my attention was first 
given to the subject. I was a great lover 
of out-door sports, and I had promised 
my boy companions to go out skating 
with them one evening. In the after- 
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noon of the same day I happened to go 
to the public library, and there I saw 
Combe's work on Phrenology. I became 
5o interested in reading it that when the 
boys came for me to go out skating I told 
them I had something more interesting 
to spend my time over. They wanted to 
know what novel was fascinating me. 
I explained that it was a work on Phre- 
nology which was more entertaining 
than any novel I had ever read, and I 
felt that I wanted to read it through 
without stopping. I found out that it 
was no easy matter to examine the head 
and find out what was in it, for it took 
a great deal of study to read the char- 
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acter from the head. I also found that 
it was necessary to study the head to 
learn how to use one's talents properly. 
Phrenology makes known that in the 
base of the brain the appetites are to be 
found. They tend to nourish, energize, 
and stimulate the rest of the faculties. 
The sentiments come next; lastly, the 
spiritual products, which impress us 
with the immortality of man. The moral 
faculties are the keynote of the science. 
What a tremendous idea—that you can 
almost feel pleasure in your higher 
brain. 

The drunkard and the glutton use 
their basilar brain. The first enjoys his 
glass, and the second his beefsteak, as 
his food passes with relish over his 
tongue; but the sensation of pleasure 
lasts only as long as the glass or beef- 
steak remain in contact with the palate, 
But with the higher faculties all the 
emotions of pleasure last indefinitely, 
for they can be revived again and again, 
even when the natural object which in- 
spired them is absent. How the mind 
glows when surveying some gorgeous 
landscape. The overawing hills awaken 
Sublimity, and the little streams softly 
flowing through the valleys kindle 
beauty, and we can revive the pleasur- 
able emotions almost at will. As with 
the mountains and valleys, so with the 
higher and lower brain. The almighty 
and enduring thought and pleasure come 
from the elevated faculties, 

The pleasure which emanates from the 
physical organs lasts but for a moment, 
while the higher and spiritual thoughts 
may last a lifetime. Is not this a proof 
that the science of Phrenology has the 
highest conception of thought? In the 
examining of our heads we find out what 
we have to do and to be. I learned as a 
boy that I had some propensities that 
needed to be restrained by those facul- 
ties that lead to the expression of one's 
higher nature, such as Hope, Veneration, 
Benevolence, Spirituality, Bublimity, and 
Ideality. By learning to control the 
lower propensities and by keeping them 
under subjection, through the expression 
of the higher faculties, we realize the 
full expression and utility of the inter- 
nction between the various faculties of 
the mind and the organs of the brain. 

This is a day when boys and girls 
read the daily papers; in fact, they be- 
come paper sots. Everyone has his or 
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her paper when riding in the trolley-car. 
A person does not think he can ride 
anywhere in a car without a paper, but 
if people would seek those things that 
are true to Nature and that will geri 
them the most they would avoid read- 
ing a great deal that is merely sensa- 
tional and of no practical good. 

Phrenology requires thought and study, 
and its literature should be in the hands 
of our sons and daughters; in fact, a 
good work on Phrenology would be bet- 
ter than almost any department of lit- 
erature that could be selected. Shake- 
speare and Milton, it is said, did not 
read much, but what they read proved 
to be nourishment to their intellect. 
They both read their Bibles, and the 
man who reads a little, and selects his 
reading, does more for himself than he 
who is a voluminous reader of trash. J 
know a man who says that he reads Sir 
Walter Scott's works twice a year and 
Charles Dickens's once a year. He thinks 
that these standard books feed his mind 
more than sensational literature. 

By reading Phrenological literature 
we are introduced to a study of the char- 
acter of men. We are introduced to the 
ruling instincts of the actions of men, 
and are brought face to face with the 
peculiarities that dominate each race. 

Botany takes up a leaf and traces what 
family it belongs to. There is pleasure 
in this; but how much more profit there 
is in studying a subject that introduces 
us to our fellow-men, for everyone who 
understands humanity has & power that 
lasts for all time. All great men have 
not understood Phrenology, neither have 
they all studied poetry, but all great men 
have studied men in character. 

Wit is expressed as the sunshine of 
the intellect. It lightens up an address, 
and helps us to see things in a new and 
effective light. It is not enough to say 
that & man is good. We want to know 
in what way he is good. He may be a 
good poet, he may be a good business 
man, he may be a good husband, but we 
require Phrenology to tell us in what 
way he is substantially superior in order 
to have this compliment given to him. 

The subject of Phrenology is capable 
of being understood by its analytical 
application. Sir William Hamilton, in 
the early years of Phrenological contro- 
versy, endeavored to prove that there 
was no substantial basis for its tenets, 


SPIRITUALITY, OR THE 


From the commencement of the world 
there has always been an expressed faith 
or belief in the supernatural, and men 
have played upon this credulous element 
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but he did not succeed in disproving the 
principles upon which the science rests; 
in fact, Phrenology is worth a whole 
cart-load of theories raised by meta- 
physicians. You can apply this science 
to the wants of every-day life, but you 
cannot apply the theories of abstract 
philosophy or abstract psychology. Its 
rules are universally proved everywhere. 
We find men in every station in life have 
studied Phrenology, for lawyers, teach- 
ers, doctors, and business men need it. 
Horace Mann was a noble example of one 
who applied it to our educational sys- 
tems, and did much to break down the 
prejudices that surrounded the subject 
in his day. Henry Ward Beecher said 
that he never gave a discourse without 
applying the truth of Phrenology in 
some way, while doctors use it in diag- 
nosing disease, though they do not al- 
ways admit having done so, Everywhere 
its usefulness fills the whole world. Its 
uplifting influences enlarge the thoughts 
of mankind. 

We need not only a knowledge of Psy- 
chology, but also a thorough under- 
standing of Phrenology to avoid allow- 
ing any little children to make mistakes 
in choosing their life work. 

When Destructiveness is large you 
will find a child is full of energy, and 
may expect executive power from such 
a source. When Veneration is large, you 
will find a person who is reverential and 
one willing to devote a respectful con- 
sideration to the higher laws of man- 
kind. When you find a difference in 
men’s theology you will be able to realize 
why this difference exists if you are a 
student of Phrenology, for Destructive- 
ness and Veneration are the antipodes 
of theological belief; thus the Church 
to-day is full of men who follow out in 
their lives different Phrenological de- 
velopments, as we could prove if we took 
time to explain the different phases of 
character and compared them with the 
different denominations. Thus Venera- 
tion gives reverence; Benevolence, sym- 
pathy; Sublimity, a love of the sublime; 
Hope, a regard for the future state; 
Spirituality, a faith in the unseen; while 
Destructiveness makes a man believe in 
hell-fire and in a stern and severe spir- 
itual parent. It is necessary for us to 
understand the bearing of all the facul- 
ties in order to sum up the total of a 
person’s character. 


PSYCHIC BRAIN CENTRE. 


of the mind in multitudinous ways. The 
harp and violin are played upon to pro- 
duce various harmonies in just the same 
way as the faculties of the mind are 
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being influenced in hundreds of ways by 
different motives, desires, and ambitions. 

The superstitious seek for everything 
that is psychic in character or uncanny 
in life. Dr. Gall did not lose sight of this 
element of the mind when he discovered 
the faculty of Wonder, Marvellousness, 
or Spirituality, as it is now called. He 
examined the heads and skulls of many 
hundreds of men and animals. He dis- 
covered that persons who possess this 
faculty in a well-developed state had, 
without a shadow of a doubt, a strong 
leaning toward supernatural subjects; 
possessed an active sense of Wonder, 
Faith, belief in the unseen; showed a 
love for spiritual phenomena, a trust in 
Providence, confidence in partially de- 
veloped truths, a desire to see the new, 
novel, and wonderful in everything, and 
were easily impressed. 

The location of this faculty in the 
brain is in the ascending frontal convo- 
lution under the frontal and parietal 
bones. In the skull the coronal suture 
passes in front of the convolution in the 
brain that presides over it. A doctor 
said to me the other day that “he be- 
lieved no faculty was yet discovered that 
gave to man his premonitions, his telepa- 
thic power, his clairvoyant eyesight, his 
spiritual insight, his ability to read the 
thoughts of others and send his thoughts 
thousands of miles away from him.” 

We replied: “ The discovery has been 
made, but you have doubtless become 
unaware of it.” 

The Right Hon. Arthur Balfour, Pro- 
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fessor and Mrs. Sedgwick, promoters of 
the Society for Psychical Research in 
England; Professor Hyslop, Professor T. 
J. Hudson, W. J. Colville, Julius A. 
Dresser, Ralph Waldo Trive, Bodis Sidis, 
William T. Stead, and in earlier days, 
E. Swedenborg, Ann Lee, Joan of Arc, 
and Milton, as well as many inventors, 
such as Tesla, Marconi, Edison, have it 
largely developed. 

It is as definitely located in the brain 
as memory of names—Eventuality, the 
metaphysical faculty—Causality, or the 
intuitive faculty of Human Nature, and 
should be recognized by all investigators 
of occult subjects. 

If there is a power in the mind to 
understand psychic phenomena, there 
must be cerebral power to emphasize it, 
and by definitely recognizing the organ 
as one of the elements of the mind we 
can cultivate it and also learn to control 
it. If it is uncontrolled it weakens the 
mind and leads to folly and unstability 
of belief and credulity in everything 
new. When controlled by the moral or- 
gans—namely, Conscientiousness, Vene- 
ration, Hope, Benevolence, and Firmness 
—it is of all faculties the most beautiful. 
It lifts the mind, elevates the thoughts 
heavenward, and brings us to the gates 
of the Celestial City. It is the pivot be- 
tween the material and immaterial, the 
physical and the spiritual, the worldly 
and the unworldly, the intellectual and 
the psychic, the metaphysical and the su- 
pernatural, the objective and the subjec- 
tive, the practical and the mystical. F. 


THE MEN OF THE HOUR. 


America has just settled one of the 
strongest contests hetween capital and 
labor that it has ever been called to ex- 
perience. One organization represents a 
union of about 145,000 members; the 
other represents the anthracite coal 
operators. Among the latter are Messrs. 
George E. Baer, T. P. Fowler, W. H. 
Truesdale, R. M. Olyphant. On the 
labor union are Messrs. John Mitchell, T. 
Duffy, John Fahy, and T. D. Nichols. 

The leader of the operators is & man 
bearing a motive-mental temperament 
of more than average capacity; strong 
will-power, which manifests itself in the 
height of head above the ears; a broad 
forehead, particularly in the superior 
part, and possessing great resisting 
power. 

The president of the union is a young 
man about thirty-four years of age, and 
possesses à muscular build; is about 
five feet nine inches in height. and has 
mo adipose tissue to spare. He has a 
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clean-shaven face, and a frank, open 
countenance. His dark eyes are intelli- 
gent and earnest in their setting, and 
capable of manifesting considerable fire, 
light, and shade, or depth of feeling. 
He has also dark hair, which has been 
closely shaven, while his features are 
well marked. The chin is a well-formed 
one, and carries the face in a firm and 
decided position. The nose is strong 
and forceful, and shows the elements of 
emphatic energy, courage, and defiance. 
The mouth is firmly cut, defined in the 
centre as well as at its external corners. 
His chin is a square-round one, and of 
good length. It is neither angular, 
broad, or round in form, but rather a 
combination of the three. The jaw is 
long, and gives to the face a decided 
finish. There is no visible attribute of 
yielding or inclination to lean on others, 
and half way down the jaw, from the 
tip of the ear to the angle, the chin is 
well pronounced, and gives the combat- 
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ive element, the ability to live a strenu- 
ous life, and the characteristic generally 
possessed by an aggressive pioneer. A 
weak jaw is defective in this particular 

int, which in Mr. Mitchell is particu- 
arly large. 'The ear is well formed and 
shows a good proportion in the upper 

rt, indicative of intellectual strength. 

e brow is broad, joined to a high 
forehead, which gives a fair balance be- 
tween the upper and lower faculties. 
His brain appears to be an active one, 
and he is a man of keen perceptives. He 
is not a man who is lost in deep thought 
at the moment when prompt action is 
necessary; neither is he a man to lose 
sight of the principles at stake when he 
is called upon to observe the various 
ronditions of the people who are around 
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Second. That every employer has a 
right to choose those who work for him. 

Third. That is is not right for any or- 
ganized body to demand that only union 
men should be employed. 

Fourth. That every man should have 
the legal right to ask for more pay. 

Fifth. Operators should have the legal 
right to refuse it. 

Sixth. Miners should have liberty to 
strike. 

Seventh. Operators should have the 
legal right to refuse arbitration. 

Eighth. Employers have the moral and 
legal right to discharge employees with 
whom they are not satisfied. 

Ninth. Employees have the moral and 
legal right to leave employers with 
whom they are not satisfied. 


MR, GEORGE BAER, 


him. His intellect is largely of the kind 
that is observing, and able to quickly 
comprehend surrounding circumstances 
and organize, lead, and control others; 
while in Mr. Baer’s head we notice a 
fuller development in the reflective qual- 
ities, which are located in the upper part 
of the forehead, when compared with the 
knowing and observing qualities located 
just above the eyes. 

While not wishful to express any opin- 
ion concerning this contest between cap- 
ital and labor, we have been asked to 
make some comments on the situation. 

First. To us it seems perfectly right 
that every man should work when, how, 
and where he pleases—that is, to dis- 
pose of his labor as he thinks right ac- 
cording to the wages, employer, and the 
work that he accomplishes. 


MR. JOHN MITCHELL, 

Tenth. When miners strike for higher 
pay and shorter hours, they are acting 
within their sphere, 

Eleven. When employers find it neces- 
sary to reduce rates and wages, they are 
acting within their sphere. Both can 
generally come to some understanding. 
When they do not, arbitration may be 
resorted to if both parties consent. 

Twelfth. Such a strike as the present 
one is ill-advised, because it demanded 
from the beginning a recognition of the 
union and the expulsion of non-union 
workers, and violence has not been sup- 
pressed by its leaders. 

Thirteen. Some legislative measure 
should prevent in future the necessities 
of life from being controlled by monopo- 
lies, but should be owned by the govern- 
ment, which represents the people. F. 
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PEOPLE TO AVOID. 
By Max O'RELL (PAUL BLOUET). 
From the OMcago-American. 


I know people who are extremely 
clever at guessing the character of a 
person from the edes iae It is 
possible that one day science will make 
such progress that characters will be re- 
vealed to every one who will have studied 
this particular science, and its knowledge 
may become so spread that no one w 
be deceived, but all will be able at once 
to understand the character of the per- 
sons with whom they may be brought 
into contact. In a word, the face will 
be an open book. 

I rther believe in Phrenology, but 
the use of it is not for every. day, for it 
would be somewhat awkward to say to 
every man or woman to whom we are 
introduced: ' Excuse me, but before I 
go any further with you, will you be 
kind enough to allow me to feel your 
bumps?" 

However, there are some features and 
some expressions which cannot lie and 
which are therefore fairly good indica- 
tions of the characters of their owners. 
The student of human nature also re- 
marks certain peculiarities in the man- 
ners of the people whom he observes. 

He groups them, and if he finds that 
the same peculiarities invariably denote 
the same characteristics in his different 
subjects, he naturally comes to the con- 
clusion that such and such peculiarities 
denote such and such characteristics..~ 

I repeat it, I am not a phrenologist, 
although I am a strong believer in the 
exactness of many of the results obtained 
by Phrenology. I do not either pretend 
to be a studious physiognomist. 

I have, however, observed a fairly 
good deal and I will content myself with 
telling you the kind of people I avoid. 

If, after mature reflection, you think 
I am right—well, avoid them, too. 

1. People who don't look me in the 
face when they speak to me or who seem 
uncomfortable when I look them in the 
face too sternly. 

2. People who approve my sentiments 
before they have had time to hear me 
express them fully. 

3. People who do not laugh heartily 
and naturally, but, as it were, pull a 


string, which causes a grin to appear on 
their faces. 

4. People who mouth their words and 
get them out with difficulty (stammerers 
excepted), especially those who speak as 
though their jaws were glued or their 
mouths were full of treacle. I have al- 
ways found them very insincere and 
very often great hypocrites. 

5. People who Btare at me when I am 
not looking at them and immediately 
drop their eyes the moment they meet 
mine; also those who frown at me when 
I am not looking and immediately smile 
when I look at them. 

6. People who make me dissatisfied 
with myself. These may not be bad 
people, but they are bores, and as such 
should be avoided. 

7. People who instead of grasping my 
hand touch it as gingerly as they would 
the tail of a snake. 

8. People who when you offer them a 
seat take it almost apologetically and 
only sit down on a small portion of their 
anatomy, because an overdose of meek- 
ness is not a proof of Christian modesty, 
but, as a rule, a proof of hypocrisy, if 
not of actual villainy. 

9. People who cannot utter one sen- 
tence without adding “If I may say so.” 

10. People who make their heads go 
like a pendulum and call this a wicked 
world. 

11. People who have square jaws with 
small noses or receding jaws with long 
noses. The former are brutal, the 
second hypocrites. 

12. People whom you cannot make out. 
The chance is that you may avoid a 
man, but the probability is that you will 
avoid a bad one. 

Emerson says that dreadful limits are 
set in nature to the powers of dissimula- 
tion; truth tyrannizes over the unwill- 
ing members of the body. It is true that 
faces seldom or never lie. No man need 
be deceived who will carefully study the 
changes of expression. When a man 
speaks the truth his eyes are as clear 
as the heavens. When he speaks falsely 


his eyes are muddy and on the verge of 
& squint. 
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** The study of Phrenology will never lead to Fatalism." 


—— 

THANKSGIVING. 
I thank Thee, God, For what seemed ill. 
For staff and rod; And so, until 
For crown and cross, Thou see’st best, 
For gain and loss; Ill rest, I'l rest 
For faith and fear, My hand in Thine, 
For Thy hand near; Dear Fatber mine. 
For brotherhood, For staff and rod, 
For every good; I thank Thee, God. 

M. I. C. 
———9—————-— 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SLEEP. 


We have from time to time ex- 
pressed the thought that men and 
women of America, particularly, need 
their full complement of sleep. We 
were pleased to see in an editorial of 
one of the leading New York papers 
the same idea expressed. 

The editor said that “the foolish 
young man reads that Napoleon slept 
only three or four hours every night, 
and he cuts down his hours of sleep. 
He might better open a vein and lose 
a quart of blood than lose the sleep, 
which is life itself. He considers most 
of the stories told about great men do- 
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ing without sleep are misstatements, 
though some of them are true. For 
instance, it is undoubtedly true that 
Napoleon—an inconceivably, foolish, 
reckless man in matters affecting his 
physical welfare—did deprive himself 
of sleep in his early years. But he 
paid for it dearly. In his last battles 
his power of resistance was so slight 
that he actually went to sleep during 
the fighting. Chronic drowsiness 
weakened his brain, weakened his 
force of character. The foundation 
of his final ruin was laid in Russia, 
when lack of sleep and unwise living 
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generally had taken away his mental 
elasticity and deprived him of the 
power to form and carry out resolu- 
tions." 


This is a strong example for many 
young men and women to heed and 
profit by, who think they can indulge 
night after night in either dissipation 
or hard work. In either case the con- 
stitution becomes weakened, and the 
brain refuses to do its legitimate work. 
It is principally the young man or 
woman who needs the lecture on sleep, 
for the man or woman of experience 
has proved that it is folly to cheat 
nature by adding a few hours of drowsy 
consciousness to the day. 

The young man and young woman 
begin life with a certain amount of 
energy, spirit, animation, executive 
power or velocity, which carry them 
through life, and make certain accom- 
plishments possible. When they de- 
prive themselves of sleep, they squan- 
der this original capital. One very 
important work which sleep performs 
is in transforming the food they eat 
into new tissue, new blood, new muscle, 
new nerve, and new brain. Persons 
who perform great athletic work on 
bicycles, walking, or running in races, 
eat enormously one day out of the six, 
absorbing in one day five times as much 
88 the ordinary man can swallow, but 
the end of their task finds them ex- 
tremely emaciated. It is the lack of 
sleep that has made it impossible for 
them to transform the food into new 
tissue. Any person who has suffered 
from insomnia is conscious that the 
lack of sleep decreases weight and 
diminishes vitality more quickly than 
anything else. 

We are constantly warning people 
against the habit of doing without 
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sleep, even although they tell us that 
their brains are able to work better 
without it. This may be the case for 
a while, for they are living on their 
capital, but they are not furnishing 
new blood or laying up a store of 
vitality for old age. 


SMALL SIZE OF GREAT MEN. 


It is a remarkable fact, although 
rather paradoxical, it must be admitted, 
that many of the world’s greatest men 
have been small of stature. Sheridan 
was known as Little Phil the world 
over. George B. McClellan was of but 
little larger build. Napoleon’s nick- 
name, the Little Corporal, is a house- 
hold word in every civilized country. 
The Iron Duke (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) was often twitted on account of 
his small stature and big nose. General 
Lord Wolseley is said to be ridiculously 
small, and to be compelled to shorten 
his stirrups until they would hardly 
serve a ten-year-old boy when he rides 
horseback. One is likely to think of 
Gladstone as a giant, both physically 
and intellectually, but it remains a fact 
that the Grand Old Man was but five 
feet nine inches.—Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

——9————— 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST OxLf 
will be answered in this department. But one 
uestion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
propounded, ¿f correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early 
Ir You Use A PsEUDONYM OR xri, 
write your full name and address also. Soma 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


G. W. T., Hinkley (Millard Co.) Utah.— 
It is a good plan to use calipers when 
examining a head and also a tape 
Measure to guide you in directing and 
training your eye to ascertain accurately 
the distances between various points of 
the head; but by long experience one 
can tell what part of the head is used 
the most, and when looking at a stranger 
one can quickly tell whether the individ- 
ual lives in the anterior or posterior part 
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of it, and whether the moral group pre- 
dominates over the perceptive faculties, 
or whether the basilar region seeks for 
the principal amount of attention. When 
using calipers to denote the size of an or- 
gan, it is necessary to measure the same 
points of development from time to time; 
for instance, say Order on one side with 
Order on the other hemisphere; Cautious- 
ness on one side with Cautiousness on the 
other hemisphere; but there are points 
which the calipers cannot indicate and 
which the fingers alone must determine, 
namely, the activity of the organ when 
the head is examined. Heat and sharp- 
ness are indicative of activity. Mathe- 
matical calcuations are right, and meas- 
urements may serve in most cases, but 
& measurement taken with the calipers 
from the opening of the ear to the organ 
of Firmness will not make allowances in 
height for any of the developments on 
the side of the head, and if the tape meas- 
ure is used and we find that from ear to 
ear over the top we got & measurement 
of fifteen inches, we must determine by 
the eyes or the fingers whether the moral 
brain is largely developed of whether 
special activity pertains to the basilar 
.or middle regions. From year to year 
we can tell what variation of growth 
takes place in different characters, es- 
pecially when one is doing that work all 
the time. 

L. G., New York City.—The pole for 
the lungs in the face is given just below 
the centre of the eyes and also shown in 
the breadth or narrowness, as the case 
may be, of the nose. A broad nose in its 
centre where it passes out on to the cheek 
indicates good working capacity in the 
lungs, and when the lungs are congested 
or excited we find that there is often a 
round, hectic flush under the middle of 
the eye. 

The pole for the heart is represented 
in the face by the broad or narrow, long 
or short, chin. A square-round chín is 
the healthiest one. A long, pointed one, 
or a short, round one, needs attention. 

The pole for digestion is indicated in 
the face half way between the lower lobe 
of the ear and the corner of the lips. 
There is generally a hollowness here 
when the digestion is poor. 

The pole of the liver is generally indi- 
cated in the face by each side of the chin. 
A gentleman told us that his beard be- 
came white in that part alone when his 
liver was out of order at one time, and 
we have recognized the same point to dis- 
tinguish the liver's function in others. 


—————9——————— 


“The Unionist "—Green Bay, Wis.—is 
a religious paper whose subscription list 
has grown steadily during the past year. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subsoribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this headin 
must observe ihe following conditions : Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and direded envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one git- 
tng a front and the other a side view) must be 
qood ind recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b* accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
{5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


681.—0. G., Sullivan, Ill.—This lad has a 
very serious type of mind and this is not 
to be wondered at considering he carries 
so large a head for eight years old. As 
he grows older he will probably grow 
younger in thought and carry a younger 
expression, for his anxieties will be 
blended with experience, and he will be 
able to meet them as they come. Heis a 
promising lad and should be given edu- 
cational advantages which will enable 
him to be of use to his fellow men and 
& credit to his parents. He will make 
&n excellent physician, for intellectual- 
ly, intuitionally, socially, and execu- 
tively, he is well adapted to this profes- 
sion. He has full capacity to observe 
and gather knowledge, and will show a 
full degree of hope, and will encourage 
others in their work, and will conse- 
quently inspire those who consult him 
as & physician with the idea that they 
will recover from their sickness. He 
will not do so well in commerce or or- 
dinary business as in a professional ca- 
reer where he will have scope for his 
originality. 

682—E. E. J., Fredonia, Arizona.—For 
fifteen years of age this young lady is 
greatly in advance of her sex in ee 
ment, both physically and mentally. We 
hope this does not mean that she will 
mature so early that she will expend her 
energies before she is seventy or eighty 
years of age. She has & good constitu- 
tion, and with proper care we think she 
may possibly live as long as this, and if 
she does she will have a very full, active, 
and usefullife. Her forehead is remark- 
ably high and well-rounded out on its 
sides, which shows her to be able to 
generate thought quite rapidly, and she 
should show capacity for music, both in 
teaching it and in executing it. She 
should not lose sight of her singing 
talent, which expresses itself not only 
through her Tune, large Benevolence, 
Constructiveness, and  Ideality, also 
through her temperamental conditions, 
which are favorably developed. She will 
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also make an excellent kindergarten 
teacher, for she will be able to discipline 
the children and know how to train, 
guide, and control their dispositions as 
well as train their minds to think and 
work. She has a good comparative in- 
tellect and will excel in study. 

683—L. J., Kandi, Utah.—This portrait 
indicates a wide-awake child, one that 
asks many questions and wants to know 
everything that is going on around her. 
She is constantly illustrating her re- 
marks and imitating others. What she 
hears other children say and what she 
sees other children do will sooner or later 
have an influence over her life and char- 
acter, and she will show quite a distinct 
regard for character as manifested in 
the dispositions of those around her. She 
has an excellent memory and could excel 
in recitation, oratory, or voice culture. 
She had better devote herself to this kind 
of work, for she will find it reproductive 
of considerable good results. She is very 
quick to see anything that is important 
around her, and her memory of faces 
will be quite a feature of her work if 
she is engaged where she has to come in 
contact with a large number of stran- 
gers. She would make a good Phrenolo- 
gist, consequently would be able to use 
her intuitive and perceptive faculties to 
& good account. 

684—M. H., Kanah Utah.—The photo- 
graph of this little fellow indicates that 
he has a strong vital temperament, and 
will show & great deal of impulsive inter- 
est in what is going on around him. He 
wil be impulsively generous, sympa- 
thetic, kind-hearted, and when his tem- 
per shows itself it will burst the ordinary 
boundary and show itself in a marked 
degree. He will not mean to hurt any 
one, but it will be hard for him to regu- 
late his desires and his needs and keep 
them within a boundary line. He has 
a lovable disposition and will make many 
friends and but few enemies. He will 
captivate society even now as a child of 
four years old, and great care must be 
taken not to Spoil him, and not to allow 
him to grow up in any unnatural or ar- 
tificial way, then he will become a useful 
member of society, and will know how 
to sway persons near and far by his 
personal magnetism, his sociability, his 
strong sympathies, his wide-awake nat- 
ure, his practical collecting faculties. 

J. Deane, Cheltenham—Is a very en- 
thusiastic individual with an aspiring 
mind and a very benevolent nature. He 
is not disposed to hide his light under 
a bushel; he will want to be in the front 
rank to be heard and seen by his fellows. 
He has always plenty of good advice to 
give away and is ever ready to give a 
helping hand to his less fortunate 
friends. He is open and candid, he con- 
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ceals very little, and is apt to confide 
in others too readily. He will live for 
the benefit of others, rather than for his 
own social advancement. Yet praise is a 
stimulus to him. He is very affable and 
good-tempered, and will aim to give sat- 
isfaction in his work. It is quite easy 
for him to talk. Earnestness, persua- 
siveness, and geniality will characterize 
all his efforts. He is mentally sharp and 
quick; very versatile, and will be skill- 
ful in using tools. He is capable of be- 
coming a good delineator of character. 

W. Hall, Manningham—has a very sym- 
pathetic nature, an aspiring mind, and a 
strong intellect. With so much intellect 
he could carry more self-esteem. He is 
particularly intuitive, apt in comparing 
and analyzing his facts, and precise and 
systematic in planning and organizing 
work. With such an elevated cast of 
mind he will be anxious to excel in what- 
ever he undertakes, and will finish off 
his work in a satisfactory manner. He 
should be very capable in the higher 
branches of mechanism, and should suc- 
ceed in drawing, etc. He is practical, 
keenly perceptive, minute, and accurate 
in observation, with a capital general 
memory. He can attend to and describe 
details of work with precision. He has 
a reliable judgment, is discreet in his 
actions, judiciously cautious, but not ap- 
prehensive or nervously fearful. He has 
@ well-balanced mind and is not liable to 
extremes. 

Miss Roberts, New Zealand.—This lady 
is very capable in planning, managing, 
and constructing work. She has excel- 
lent tastes, is very orderly and system- 
atic, and can readily adapt means to 
ends. She should succeed in millinery 
and dressmaking, but must not neglect 
light physical exercise. Her constitution 
is none too robust; she requires plenty 
of fresh air. She has a very affable, ge- 
nial disposition and a benevolent, rever- 
ential type of mind, and her agreeable- 
ness and respectfulness will win her 
many friends. She is too sensitive and 
cautious. We advise her to get into so- 
ciety more frequently and have more 
confidence in her own powers. She is 
thoughtful and reserved, and rather too 
reticent. She must not indulge in day- 
dreaming, but rouse herself and mingle 
more with her friends. 

Mr. Roberts, New Zealand.—The photo 
represents a very active, energetic t, 
of man, always on the alert and y 
to defend his principles. He is never 
slow or dull, but is very resolute and de- 
termined in accomplishing his purposes. 
It is better to reason with him than to 
try and drive him. Upon most things he 
has his own opinions and is not easily 
persuaded to change his mind. Yet he 
is good-tempered, not contentious, nor 
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easily provoked. He is more smart than 
brillant, and will achieve most success 
in life as a mechanic. In finishing off 
his work well he will excel. It is not 
difficult for him to talk well. As a com- 
panion he is social and agreeable, candid, 
and straightforward. He must study his 
health by living a very temperate life. 
He will find the “ Eczema Balm ” bene- 
ficial and reliable. He should avoid in- 
toxicants. 
——————— 


FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT. 


The first meeting of the winter ses- 
sion, held at the Institute on September 
24th, was a great success and augurs well 
for the future. A large attendance of 
members and friends were present. Mr. 
George Wilkins, F.F.P.I, vice-President, 
occupied the chair, and in a very neat 
speech welcomed the members after the 
long recess and hoped they would come 
up in good numbers at the ensuing lect- 
ures. After reading the minutes of the 
last annual meeting, Mr. D. T. Elliott 
gave a lecture on “ Brain and Mind." 
The lecturer gave a detailed description 
of the structure of the brain, and showed 
how its delicate mechanism required a 
strong protection which the membranes 
and skull gave it. The lecturer’s descrip- 
tions of various types of mind were inter- 
esting and entertaining. At the close of 
the lecture a practical demonstration of 
Phrenology was given by Mr. Elliott. In 
an interesting discussion Messrs, Bone, 
Ramsay, Williamson, and the Chairman 
took part. Votes of thanks brought this 
first meeting of the session to a close. 

The following are the successful stu- 
dents at the last July cxamination: Di- 
plomas, Miss Taylor, Mr. W. R. Smith, 
Mr. M. Vingoe, Mr. E. Rees, Mr. H. Your- 
stone, Mr. W. Bone; Certificates, Mrs. A. 
Phillips, Mr. R. Ramsev. 

A very interesting lecture was given 
by Mr. Spencer Cribb (a student of the 
Fowler Institute) at St. John’s Lecture 
Hall, Richmond, on September 9th, his 
subject being the “The Phrenological 
Basis of Character Reading.” The lect- 
ure was illustrated by lantern slides 
specially prepared for the occasion. The 
lecture was greatly appreciated for its 
clearness and excellent delivery. At the 
close of the lecture three gentlemen sub- 
mitted themselves for examination: the 
lecturer causing much laughter by very 
pointedly referring to some interesting 
traits in their respective characters. 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER SESSION OF 
THE  FOWLER  PHRENOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


President, Richard S. Sly, Esq. J.P., 
F.R.G.S.; Lady President, Miss J, " 
Fowler; Vice-Presidents, John Lobb, 
Esq. C.C., Thos. Armstrong, Esq. P. 
Thompson, Esq., W. T. Stead, Esq., George 
Wilkins, Esq, W. J. Williamson, Esq., 
Miss A. M. Fowler; John Allen, Esq., Ex- 
aminer to the Institute; D. T. Elliott, 
Consulting Phrenologist and Teacher. 

1902. November 12, Mr. George Wil- 
kins; November 26, Mr. James Webb; 
December 10, Mr. J. S. Brunning. 

1903. January 14, Mr. T. D. Elliott; 
January 28, Rev. F. W. Wilkinson; Feb- 
ruary 11, Mr. F. Cribb; February 25, Mr. 
C. P. Stanley; March 11, Miss 8. Dexter; 
March 25, Mr. F. Jarvis; April 8, Mr. J. 
B. Eland; April 22, Mr. T. D. Elliott; 
May 6, Annual Meeting. 

The Institute opened its autumn meet- 
ings September 24th, when Mr. D. T. El- 
liott gave the inaugural address. On 
October 8th Mr. H. Bosanquet delivered 
an interesting lecture. On October 22d 
Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker gave one of his 
illustrated lectures on Physiognomy, 
much to the profit and entertainment of 
his audience. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PHRENOL- 
OGISTS. 


The following are some of the names 
and addresses of Phrenologists who are 
in the field: George Morris, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Harry F. Nelson, Springfield, 
Mass.; J. W. and A. M. Rutter, Atlantic 


City; Levi Hummel, Gordon, Pa.; Rev. 
Alfred Ramey, Tombstone, Ariz.; D. 
F. McDonald, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 


John L. Capen, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. W. 
Brooks, Brantford, Ontario, Canada; 
Prof. Allen Haddock, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Dr. Martha Kellar, Cincinnati, O.; Paul 
B. Kington, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, Chicago, IlL; George Markley, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Ira L. Guilford, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; D. Mackenzie, Owen Sound, 
Canada; Dr. S. V. Gifford, Kokomo, Ind.; 
Ira W. Ely, Des Moines, Ia.; Otto Hatry, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; I. T. W. Clinton, Small 
Heath, Birmingham, Eng.; J. M. Severn, 
Brighton, Eng.; Misses Millard and 
Ward, Hastings, Eng.; J. W. Taylor, 
Morecambe; A. W. Williams, Aberyst- 
with; W. H. Lindsey, Hastings; T. Tim- 
son, Leicester; G. Dutton, Skegness. 
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MENTAL INFLUENCES8 IN CHIL- 
D 


ARTHUR O. Sax, M.D. 


.Assistant to the Chair of Pediatrics in 
Hahnemann Medical College, Chicago. 


We hear considerable about psycho- 
logical influences in the healing art 
&mong adults. I will admit that there 
is & certain power which the mind may 
exert over deranged conditions of the 
body. It is not the physician who 
knows the most about medicine that is 
the most successful, but the doctor who 
inspires the greatest confidence and 
whose personal magnetism and mental 
power holds his patient's mind above 
the depression of physical weakness. It 
makes no difference where one's faith 
may be directed as far as these morbid 
states of mind are concerned. If one 
has faith enough in something to keep 
his mind from himself, he will find more 
or less relief from his old trouble. The 
more morbid the mind the more in- 
fluence of an unusual kind is demanded 
to be effective, and the more one will 
stretch his imagination and warp his 
reason in order to grasp something 
novel and miraculous and altogether out 
of the ordinary. People hunt for a 
subtle, effective, and mysterious power 
which can accomplish anything desired 
without law, without science, without 
reason. Nothing short of the miracu- 
lous can attract their attention and lead 
them from their old ways of thinking. 

If this be true of adult life how much 
of it is found in childhood and early 
youth? How are these psychological in- 
fluences exerted and in what way do they 
affect children in health and disease? 

With reference to suggestibility chil- 
dren may be divided into two classes. 
First. Those who are of an automatic 
type, who are passive, easily obeying 
the will of parents and teacher. They 
are more or less sensitive and are easily 
controlled either from an appeal to the 
affections or through fear of punish- 
ment. Second. Children who are active, 
bright, of inquiring mind, and sharply 
defined personality. They have ideas of 
their own and a will to back up their 
own individual opinions. They do best 
those things which they are nsked not 
to do and require tact and skill in a 
judicious commingling of affection and 
firmness on the part of parent and 
teacher in order to direct this activity 
along the proper channels. 

While parents are, more than any one 
else, responsible for whatever mental 
influences are brought to bear upon 
both classes of children, it is the first 
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class that suffers the most from errors 
of suggestibility. Now while we s 

of suggestion as applied to children let 
it be understood that there is a differ- 
ence between the application of sugges- 
tion to children and adults. The child 
receives his suggestion backed by a will 
stronger than his own. He is dominated 
by & mind superior to his, in which he 
has all confidence and all faith. He is 
usually not free to think for himself and 
not able to do so correctly if he had the 
freedom; so that his mind is constantly 
under the influence of another and re- 
ceiving impressions from outside in- 
fluences. This being the case the child 
reflects more or less the impressions and 
ideas of another, and the responsibility 
for any wrong impressions can, in nearly 
every instance, be traced to i nfluences 
outside of the child. Especially is this 
true of children belonging to the auto- 
matic type. Where the mind is free to 
act and the faculties create their own 
impressions the man himself is held re- 
sponsible for his manner of thinking 
and the character of his own conduct. 

Children of the first class are usually 
of a somewhat nervous temperament, in- 
herited from one or both parents. If it 
be the mother so much the worse for the 
child. In a family of children the first 
one usually suffers most. It is the need- 
less anxiety and fear of impending dan- 
ger induced by an over-anxious parent 
that affect these children badly, and 
being susceptible to impressions they, 
too, take on this feeling of impending 
evil. 

The child is kept in the house because 
he will catch cold or get into some 
trouble if he should go out. He must 
keep away from any draughts. The room 
must be kept warmer than usual, be- 
cause if he becomes chilled his tonsils 
will swell or the croup will surely take 
him. He wears two or three suits of 
underclothes in an over-heated room, 
and if he gets interested in his toys he 
must not play too hard, because he 
sweats so easily that there is danger of 
a sudden chilling. He easily learns to 
believe that he cannot do what other 
children do. If he does his throat will 
get sore or he may have pneumonia or 
talk in his sleep, or perhaps see some 
things at night, and this is all bad for 
little children. 

As he grows older he becomes more 
settled in the idea that he is not strong. 
He never dares to do anything out of the 
ordinary, and the unhygienic methods 
used in his bringing up, have influenced 
his physical condition until he has rea- 
son to believe that what he thinks con- 
cerning his health is true. If this child 
nt the age of puberty should suffer some 
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severe illness or develop some slight ab- 
normality, with this psychic influence 
still brought to bear upon him, he will 
certainly become a chronic complainer. 
Nothing now but & complete psycho- 
logical training will get him out of the 
state of mental depression into which he 
has fallen, even if there has been some 
reform in his manner of living and im- 
provement in his physical condition. 
There are cases which are reached most 
effectively through influences brought 
to bear on the mind. 

The child belonging to the second 
class is directly opposite to those found 
in the first. He investigates things for 
himself. He has his own ideas as to 
what he shall wear and as to how hard 
he shall play. He eats anything he likes, 
and likes everything he should not have. 
If there js a game of snowball outside 
he is in it if he has to take a sneak to 
get there. It's all right to get his feet 
wet as long as his mother doesn't know 
and he stays out & long time, perhaps, to 
get dry enough to avoid inspection at 
home. He fills up on green apples, gets 
bitten by dogs, stung by bees, burned by 
fire-crackers, and thrashed by other 
boys, but the pain is unfelt in the ex- 
citement and fun. He is constantly in 
danger of doing himself permanent in- 
jury, but if he escapes it he is exceed- 
ingly wel. He leads the “strenuous 
life,” as it were. He hates “ cry babies,” 
and is a strong admirer of that physical 
condition which he calls “ tough.” 

In looking after the health of a child 
it is important to determine to which 
class he belongs, and in most cases a few 
moments in the presence of the child at 
home will give ample opportunity for 
classification. The control of the two 
mental tendencies requires influences 
which are directly opposite. The one 
must be more courageous and confident, 
the other less bold and reckless, and one 
must think less of self as to his physical 
well-being, while the other must think 
more of the danger of undue exposure. 

In the automatic type the origin of the 
trouble is usually found in the father or 
mother, and here is where the physician 
must first direct his attention. If he 
fails in correcting this he fails in the 
most important factor in the child's 
case. If these tendencies cannot be re- 
moved at home, it is advisable to have 
the child removed from its parents, for 
& time at least, and put into the hands of 
some one less solicitous as to its welfare. 
It is extremely satisfactory to note the 
improvement in health and change in 
mental character, in cases such as these, 
when taken out into new surroundings 
and led into different habits of thinking. 

On the other hand, the active child 
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may suffer from lack of control. He is 
usually at war with his teacher, and it 
may be, with one or both parents. He 
cannot do enough for those he likes, but 
woe to him who incurs his displeasure. 
He is controlled, if controlled at all, by 
appealing to his affections, and will con- 
duct himself best if he is led to believe 
that he is doing it all on his honor and 
not from compulsion. To gain this 
child’s confidence and esteem is the first 
requirement in order to have any influ- 
ence over him. These cases are those 
on which a physician sometimes calls 
and leaves the house comforting himself 
with the thought that he was not so un- 
ceremoniously dismissed by the party 
who pays the bills. Here is where a 
physician must use all the tact at his 
command. If he gains the good will of 
his little patient the rest is easy. Or- 
ders will be obeyed, advice taken, and 
regards expressed which may be the 
beginning of more intelligent thought 
and considerate conduct. — From the 
“ Clinique." 
——9——————— 


WHAT THEY BAY. 


Since you examined my head and re- 
ported, about two years ago, I have al- 
ways felt that the money was well spent, 
and have never lost an opportunity to 
speak a good work for your profession 
and for your firm. R. B. I. 

Mr. A. M. P. Abbott is entering the 
lecture-fleld this season. 

Mr. C. A. Hewes is contemplating a 
tour in South Washington, D. C. 

For & number of years I have kept & 
copy of your PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and I love this beautiful study. 

I have had an examination by one of 
your graduates, several years ago, and 
it has been of enormous help to me. I 
wish to know just how I am at present. 


—————————— 


The programme of the Commencement 
Exercises, held October 24th, at 8 P.M., 
at the American Institute of Phrenology, 
24 r.ast Twenty-second Street, New York 
City, were as follows. The chair was 
taken by Dr. Julius King, and the fol- 
lowing graduates took part in the exer- 
cises: Salutatory, Mrs. Thompson; Phre-- 
nology an Art, Mr. Fred. Koch; Hall of 
Fame, Mrs. Henion; Animal Intelligence, 
Miss Brake; Temperamental Differences, 
Mr. Pyles; Character Thoughts, Miss 
Jocoy; Know Thyself, Mrs. Cox; Valedic- 
tory, Mr. Curtis; Musical Numbers, Miss 
Hopkins. The diplomas were distributed 
by the President, Dr. C. W. Brandenburg, 
assisted by Mrs. A. J. Wilson, President 
of the West End Women's Republican 
Club. 
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GOOD ADVICE. 


Love God. 

Don't be selfish. 

Trials and troubles are good for us. 

Don't be a sceptic. 

Debt is slavery. 

Love is the greatest thing in the world. 

Men are won by love. 

Hope is the next greatest thing in the 
world. 

A pessimist is to be pitied. 

Do all the good you can; it means hap- 
piness. 

We are the diggers who make our own 
roads. 

A grand rule—the Golden Rule. 

Be up and doing all the time. 

Idleness never built a bank account. 

Read! Read! Read! and Think! Think! 
Think! 

Be kind to animals. 

Strong drink kills more than war, fam- 
ine, or pestilence. 

Don’t be a croaker; don't look on the 
seamy side of life. 

No man is a failure who tries to suc- 
ceed. 

Activity means health and long life. 

But don’t be perniciously active. 

Perverse people have a hard time of 
life. 

There is no wisdom 
hopeless sorrow. 

Economy will give you a sweet, tran- 
quil old age. 

The Sabbath is not a day to feast our 
bodies, but to feed our souls.—Empress 
Josephine. 

When a man lives with God, his voice 
shall be as sweet as the murmur of the 
brook and the rustle of the corn.—Emer- 
son. 

Let your ascent to Heaven be gradual 
by making one of your own on earth. 


in useless and 


-— 
OUR LOVE OF SLEEP. 


How strange and mysterious is our 
love of sleep! Fond as we are of life, we 
are yet content to spend a third of its 
little space in what, so far as relates to 
our own consciousness, is a daily, or 
nightly, annihilation. We congratulate 
ourselves when we have slept soundly, as 
if it were a matter of rejoicing that thus 
much of time has been snatched from 
the sum total of our existence—that we 
are several steps nearer to our graves 
without perceiving how we arrived thith- 
er, or gaining either knowledge or enjoy- 
ment on the way. Well! Eternity will 
make up the loss; on no other considera- 
tion can a wise man reconcile himself to 
the necessity of sleep.— Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 
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YOU WILL NEVER BE SORRY 

For living a white life. 

For doing your level best. 

For your faith in humanity. 

For being kind to the poor. 

For looking before leaping. 

For hearing before judging. 

For being candid and frank. 

For thinking before speaking. 

For harboring clean thoughts. 

For discounting the tale bearer. 

For being loyal to the preacher. 

For standing by your principles. 

For stopping your ears to gossip. 

For asking pardon when in error. 

For the influence of high motives. 

For being as courteous as a duke. 

For bridling a slanderous tongue. 

For being generous with an enemy. 

For being square in business deals. 

For sympathizing with the oppressed. 

For giving an unfortunate fellow a 
lift. 

For being patient with cranky neigh- 
bors. 

For promptness in keeping your prom- 
ises. 


S 


FOR YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE TO 
TRY. 


Try to be satisfied to commence on a 
small scale, 

Try to avoid the too common mistake 
of making an unwise effort to " begin 
where the parents ended.” 

Try not to look at richer homes and 
covet their costly furniture. 

Try going a step further, and visit the 
homes of the suffering poor when secret 
dissatisfaction is liable to spring up. 

Try being perfectly independent from 
the first, and shun debt in all its forms. 

Try to cultivate the moral courage that 
will resist the arrogance of fashion. 

Try buying all that is necessary to 
work with skilfully, while adorning the 
house at first with simply what will ren- 
der it comfortable, 

Try to co-operate cheerfully in arrang- 
ing the family expenses, and share equal- 
ly in any necessary self-denials and 
economies. 

Try to be cheerful in the family circle, 
no matter how annoying may be the 
business cares and the housekeeping 
trials. 

Try to remember that it matters but 
little what “ people think ” provided you 
are true to yourselves, to right and duty, 
and keep your expenses within your 
means.—McCall’s Magazine. 
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On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the prose 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & W'ells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


te the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PRRENOLOGICAL 
Journa awp PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, pa advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Meney Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required te Register Letters whenever requested 

se. 


SILVER oc other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPE will be received for fractional parts 
ef a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
Should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheeta—that is, not torn apart. 


ONANGE of -ofice address can be made by givin 
the old as weil as the new address, but not without this 
infermation. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and fuil address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
1n rr way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be ere 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 
AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Chat "—New York—contains a num- 
ber of short articles in readable type, 
one being “ News-boy Life,” also an 
article on “ Is Heredity a Myth?” by J. 
A. Fowler, in which some practical hints 
are given and the important thought that 
tendencies are inherited rather than the 
characteristics or diseases of individuals. 

“Human Nature ”—San  Francisco,— 
opens with an article by C. P. Holt, 
called * He Looks Like His Scheme,” 
“Some Talk About Phrenology,” “ What 
it Is?” “Views of Scholarly Authors 
on Scientific Courtship.” 

“Literary News"—New York—con- 
tains a number of fine illustrations, and 
& corresponding number of useful criti- 
cisms on current literature. 

"Literary  Life"—New York—con- 
tains but one illustration, but its reading 
matter is reliable, concerning the best 
books of the month. The illlustration is 
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Julia Wolfe Molina, author of “ Mingled 
Sweets and Bitters.” 

“Popular Phrenologist  — London, 
Eng.—contains an article on genius, by 
F. Framjee; and J. Millott Severn has 
two articles, one on the “Cook” and 
“How Phrenology is Applied to Busi- 


-ness.” Mr. Webb has two articles, one 


on “Phrenology and Education,” the 
other on ‘“ Cassell’s Encyclopedia and 
Phrenology.” 

“ Medical-Legal Journal ”—New York 
—contains an excellent amount of in- 
formation, as well as some excellent por- 
traits of the Justices of the New York 
Supreme Court. These have a strange 
difference of facial expression, two of 
which are very suitable to preside over 
the Children’s Court. They have bright, 
open countenances and are able to make 
many allowances for humanity's failings, 
and are able to encourage the weak and 
extend a word of sympathy to those 
whose circumstances have been unfort- 
unate. They look as though they were 
able to take that kind of sleep that is 
restorative, and also indicate that their 
family life is productive of happiness. 

“The Observer" — New Yor k— con- 
tains a picture of the Rev. Charles Au- 
gustus Stoddard, and has interesting 
articles, one “A Summer in Switzer- 
land,” “A Christian Life and Work at 
Harvard,” “Gospel Tent Work in the 
Country.” 

“ School Science " — Chicago. — The 
teaching of “Science " is an article writ- 
ten with great care by William H. Nor- 
ton. “ Laboratory Material for General 
Biology,” “ Notes on the Progress of 
Chemistry,” by Lyman C. Newell, Ph.D., 
among other articles make up a very 
good monthly. 

“Christian Work and The Evangelist” 
—New York—has always something in 
it that is interesting to church and fam- 
ily life. It is well worth a weekly ex- 
amination. 

“ Printers’ Ink "—New York—has al- 
ways something interesting for adver- 
tisers and is well worth a monthly ex- 
amination. 
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“ Literary World " — Boston. — This 
monthly gives a review of the various 
magazines and publishing firms of note, 
such as Charles Scribner's Sons, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, and Fleming H. Revell 
Co., L. C. Page & Co., A. C. McClure & 
Co. Anyone who wants to know the 
latest productions of the different pub- 
lishers will have a fine chance to acquaint 
himself through the pages of this ex- 
cellent monthly. 

“Young Men's Home Journal "—New 
York—contains an article on the “ Stage 
as a Vocation,” by Adeline Stanhope 
Wheatcroft, illustrated with her portrait. 

* Leisure Hours "—Philadelphia—con- 
tains a story of a “Chrysanthemum.” 
“People as they Pass,” contains a few 
lines upon a number of celebrities, such 
as Max O'Rell, Julia Marlowe, Hamlin 
Garland, Balzac, Mark Twain, ete. 

“Good Health "—Michigan.—The edi- 


tor has an article on * In Tune with the. 


Infinite," in which he brings out many 
practical truths on health. “ Study Out 
of School Hours,” by M. V. O’Shea, is a 
practical study on child life. 

* The Christian Advocate "—New York 
—opens with an article on “ Christian 
Advocate's Attitude on the Coal Strike." 
A portrait, house, monument, and birth- 
place of Levy Scott, are given in an in- 
teresting article on the centenary of this 
remarkable man. ' What are Denomina- 
tional Schools For? " by Prof. Charles M. 
Moss. “A Camp Meeting,” by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bottome make up, among other 
articles, a fine array of intellectual com- 
ment for October 9th. 

"Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal "— 
Toronto—contains a most interesting ar- 
ticle on sponges, their growth in Greece, 
West Bahama, and Florida. In the edi- 
torial notes it states that ' The Royal 
College of Physicians, England, joined 
by the Royal College of Surgeons have 
adopted a scheme of cancer research." 


* 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCI- 
ENCE oF HEALTH. Established 1838. In- 
corporated with the “English Phreno- 
logical Magazine.” Established 1880. Con- 
tains illustrated articles by all the best 
known writers on Phrenology. Monthly, 
10 cents. 

I received the books in good order, 
promptly, and everything just right. I 
read them, and think they are just fine. 


NOTICE. 


The commencement exercises will be 
held October 24th, Friday evening, at 8 
o'clock, when an interesting programme 
will be arranged. 


Go gle 
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NOTE. 


The portrait of President J. G. Schur- 
man, of Cornell University, which ap- 
peared in the Wein number, was 
taken by G. G. Rockwood, Broadway, 
New York City. 


" How to Magnetise; or, Magnetism 
and Clairvoyance.” A practical treatise 
on the choice, management, and capabili- 
ties of subjects, with instructions on the 
method of procedure. By James Victor 


Wilson. New and revised edition. Price, 
25 cents. 
“Human Magnetism: Its nature, 


physiology, and psychology. Its uses, 
as a remedial agent, in moral and in- 
tellectual improvement, ete. By H. 8. 
Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 168 pages; illus- 
trated. Price, $1. 

“Animal Magnetism.” Practical in- 
structions in animal magnetism. By J. 
P. F. Deleuze. Price, $2. 

This is the best and only exhaustive 
work containing instructions. The fol- 
lowing selections from chapter-headings 
will show the value and utility of the 
work: The Processes Considered—The 
Effects and their Indication—The Ac- 
cessory Means to Increase Magnetic Ac- 
tion and those by which the Direct Ac- 
tion is Applied—The Cautions Necessa 
in the Choice of Magnetiser—The Appli- 
eation of Magnetism to Disease and its 
Connection with Disease—The Means of 
Avoiding Inconveniences and Dangers— 
The Means of Developing in One's Self 
the Magnetic Faculty, and Deriving Ad- 
vantage from it. 

“Electrical Psychology." Philosophy 
of electrical psychology, in a course of 
twelve lectures. By John Bovee Dods. 
202 pages. Price, $1. 

* Philosophy of Mesmerism.” Six lect- 
ures delivered in the Marlboro’ Chapel, 


Boston, by John Bovee Dods. Price, 50 
cents. 
“The Planchette Mystery.” Being a 


eandid inquiry into the nature, origin, 
import, and tendencies of modern signs 
and wonders. Price, 20 cents. 

“Hypnotism.” By James R. Cocke. 
How it is done; its uses and dangers. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Psychology, Hypnotism,” ete. By 
William A. Barnes. Price, 25 cents. 

“Library of Mesmerism and Psychol- 
ogy.” Comprising philosophy of mesmer- 
ism. On fascination, electrical psychol- 
ogy, the macrocosm, science of the soul. 
$82 pages; illustrated. Price, $3.50. 

A fair idea of the valuable character 
of the work may be obtained from pe- 
rusing the following selections from 
chapter-headings: Charming, How to 
Charm—Fascination—Double Life of 
Man—Spiritual States—Stages of Dying 
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—Operations of Medicine—What is Pre- 
vision, or Second Sight?—Philosophy of 
Somnambulism—History of Fascination 
—Beecher on Magnetism—Electrical 
Psychology, Its Definition and Impor- 
tance in Curing Disease—Mind and Mat- 
ter—The Existence of a Deity Proved— 
Subject of Creation Considered—The 
Doctrine of Impressions—The Secret Re- 
vealed, so that all may know how to 
experiment without an  Instructor— 
Electro-Biology—Genetology, or Human 
Beauty Philosophically Considered—Phi- 
losophy of Mesmerism—Animal Magnet- 
ism—Mental Electricity, or Spiritualism 
—The Philosophy of Clairvoyance—De- 
grees in Mesmerism—Psychology—Or- 
igin, Phenomena, Physiology, Philoso- 
phy, and Psychology of Mesmerism— 
Mesmeric and Physical Experience— 
Clairvoyance as applied to Physiology 
and Medicine—Trance or Spontaneous 
Ecstasies—The Practice and Use of Mes- 
merism and Circles—The Doctrines of 
Degrees—Doctrine of Correspondence— 
Doctrine of Progressive Development— 
Law Agency end Divine Agency—Provi- 
dences, etc., etc. 

“ Medical Electricity.” A manual for 
students, showing its scientific and ra- 
tional applications to all forms of acute 
and chronic diseases by different com- 
binations of electricity, galvanism, elec- 
tro-magnetism, and human magnetism. 
By W. White, M.D. 203 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

" Memory and Intellectua] Improve- 
ment." Applied to self-education and 
juvenile instruction. American edition; 
illustrated. By Professor O. S. Fowler. 
Price, $1. Fowler's Memory goes to the 
root of the subject, and no late work 
approaches it in value. 

“Systematic Memory; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good 
Memory Better" By T. Maclaren. En- 
larged and improved edition. Price, 60 
cents. 

“How to Improve the Memory.” By 
G. H. J. Dutton. Illustrated. Price, 10 
cents. 

“ Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for 
Intemperance." By Harriet P. Fowler. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

“How to Strengthen the Memory; or, 
Natural and Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, $1. Success in life depends large- 
ly on never forgetting. 

“The Diet Cure.” By T. L. Nichols, 
M.D. Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

“The Emphatic Diaglott.” Containing 
the original Greek text of the new Testa- 
ment, with an interlineary word-for- 
word English translation. By B. Wilson. 
884 pages. Price, cloth, bevel edge, $4. 

“Every-Day Biography.” Containing 
& collection of brief biographies ar- 
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ranged for every day in the year, as a 
book of reference for the teacher, stu- 
dent, Chautauquan, and home circles. 
By Amelia J. Calver. 378 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 


“The Handbook for Home Improve- 
ment." Comprising how to write, how 
to talk, how to behave, and how to do 
business. Complete in one volume; 600 
pages. Price, $2. 

" Ready for Business; or, Choosing an 
Occupation.” A series of practical pa- 
pers for boys. By George J. Manson. 
108 pages. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 

* Man in Genesis and Geology; or, The 
Biblical Account of Man’s Creation 
Tested by Scientific Theories of his 
Origin and Antiquity.” By Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 149 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1. 


“How to be Weather Wise" A new 
view of our weather system. By Isaac 
P. Noyes. Price 25 centa. 

“The Fallacies in ‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty.'" In Henry Dunning Macleod’s 
“Economics,” and in ‘Social Prob- 
lems”; with the ethics of protection and 
free trade, and the industrial problem 
considered a priori. By William Hanson. 
191 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

"How to Keep a Store.” Embodying 
the conclusions of thirty years' pen 
ence in merchandising. By Samuel H. 
Terry. 406 pages. Sixteenth edition. 
Price, cloth, $1. 

* How to Read, and Hints in Choosing 
the Best Books." By Amelia V. Petit. 
220 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

" Horses: Their Feed and Their Feet." 
A manual of horse hygiene, invaluable 
for the veterinarian or the novice. By 
C. G. Page, M.D. 171 pages; 20 illustra- 
tions. Third edition, revised and en- 
larged. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 


“A Lucky Waif.” A story for mothers 


of home and school life. By Ellen E. 
Kenyon. 299 pages. Price, cloth, 50 
cents. 


“How Six Girls Made Money." And 
occupations for women. By Mrs. Marion 
Edmonds Roe. Cloth, 75 cents. 

“The Temptation of Joseph.” By Rev. 
J. F. Flint. Fifth edition. Price, $1. 

“I like the book. I am particularly 
glad to see Dr. Pomeroy's introduction. 
I like the vivid picturing and strong lan- 
guage of your book very much."—E. R. 8. 

“The best thing in the book in the 
second part, which gives a pen picture 
of ‘The Right Maiden to Marry.' " 

“The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., 
M.D. By Mary F. Eastman. 12mo. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. This work prepared 
at the desire of and with the co-opera- 
tion of Mrs. Dio Lewis. ' 
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"A Diary of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and Hand-Book of Military 
Information.” By George J. Manson. 
Price, 15 cents. 

“The Conversion of St. Paul" In 
three parts. Ist. Its relation to unbelief; 
2d. Its false uses and true; 3d. Its rela- 
tion to the Church. By George Jarvis 
Greer, D.D. 12mo, 82 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1. 
"Forward Forever.” A response to 
Lord Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After,” “ Heaven on Earth,” and 
other poems. By William J. Shaw, the 
poet hermit. 18mo, 34 pages. Price, pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

“ How to be Successful on the Road as 


a Commercial Traveller.” By an old 
drummer. 16mo, 96 pages, Price, 20 
cents. 


“ Masterpieces.” Pope, Æsop, Milton, 
Coleridge, and Goldsmith; with notes 
and illustrations. 12mo, 325 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1.25. 

12mo, 72 pages; 70 


“ ZEsop's Fables.” 
excellent illustrations. Price, 25 cents, 
“The Commercial Dictation Book.” 
For stenographer and typewriter oper- 
ators. By W. L, Mason. 104 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


A New Phrenological Game ! 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
phranolony, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 

0 those not familiar with thesubject, The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of playing. 
Bent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 


Address 
FOWLER & WELLSCO, L.N. FOWLER & CO. 
Publishers, 


Publishers, 
NEW YORE. London, E. €. 
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“Where Is My Dog? or, Is Man Alone 
Immortal?" By Rev. Charles J. Adams. 
12mo. Price, $1. The author is a well- 
known episcopal clergyman. In his work 
the parallelism between the character 
of man and the lower animals is shown 
in a wonderfully attractive manner, and 
the work is a very striking presentation 
of the question. 

“A Home for All; or, The Gravel Wall 
and Octagon mode of Building." New, 
cheap, convenient, superior, and adapted 
to rich and poor. 12mo, 129 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

“ Why Shorthand is Difficult to Read?” 
12mo, 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. Short- 
hand writers, teachers, and students will 
find this suggesting and useful, and all 
interested in the subject should read it. 

"Serial Lessons in Isaac  Pitman 
Phonography." <A course of shorthand 
lessons in which the principles of the 
system are ‘presented separately in a log- 
ical sense, with accompanying exercises 
for practice, being a complete self-in- 
structor. Intended, also, for use in 
classes as a teacher's text-book, as well 
as for the individual student. By W. L. 
Mason. Small oct., 48 charts, fastened 
in cover. Price, $1. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 


President, RICH. S. SLY, Esq., J.P., F.R.G.S. Secretary, D. T. ELLIOTT 
4 and 5 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C. 


OBJECTS 


To advance the Science of Phrenology bv providing a thorough 
Course of Instruction in such a manner and at such terms that all 
desiring information may be able to obtain 'it. 


To provide for the use of students the most useful works on the 
science, and access to the large collection of skulls, casts, diagrams, 
etc., ete., contained in the Libraries and Museums. 


To provide a Course of Lectures annually for members and 
their friends, and to encourage the study of the subject as far 
as possible. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 


Right Selection in Wedlock, ~ 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is hkely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers.in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OccUPATION, by Prof, Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou. 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents. 


Are they well mated? 


* ONE WHO we sors. GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ** Finding a Mate" and *'Kceping a Mate ” the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Philosopher, Massive 
forehead. Very strong Tes- 
soning powers and memory. 


King Bomba, the brutal 

t. A coarse nature. 

ead large at the base. Pro- 

qeostn greatly predominat- 
E. 


Rev. Dr. Bond, Head 
arrow and high. Propensities 
noderate, Moral organs and 
itellect predominating, 


na a 
di. E d 

Gouverneur Morris, 
acooine and Haséunen. Ob- 
serving organs very large. 
Lower part of forehead promi- 
ent. A practical, scholarly 
kad and character. 


ai” acai 


Outline Profiles of diferent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev, 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, Showing clearly in 
each case what to cultivate and whatto restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
&nd Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abllities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of 
their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leisure 


y an infallible guide to the 
st powers. 


will find Phrenol 
proper use of their 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral 
and intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also 
how to deal with the delicate, tender, and preco- 
cious so as 


To secure the hest results. 


These examinations are given verbally and ín 
Charts, with all the candor and faitbfulness of 
confidential communications. 

Iu every examination the quality of the brain, 
the strength of the constitution, the di ition, 
natural tendencies, and capabilities will be de- 
scribed, 


Also a full description of the complexion, tem- 
perament, height, weight, features of face. and 
shape of head of the lady or gentleman beet 
adapted in marriage to the person examined. 


liat. 


Sullivan, Av Irish pul 


Head very broad 
mal nature strong. 
organs moderate. 


Ant 
Mural 
Contrast 


to Bishop White. 


especially deficient in 
forehead, in 


Idiot. Very small head 


intellect . 


the 
the region of 


Brutal Clown. 


animal p 


To 


head 


deficient. 


The 
nsities s 5 


Ow, narrow, 


Indian. 
top head small and con 
tracted. Base of brain broaf 
and large. 


Forehead aud 


tive o acros? 
the brow, deficient, Deef 
Dot sharp 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenoiogy at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


Express collect. 


The Student's 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


et 


For 1902 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 


In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
+ Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 PS y the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1 oo. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 


with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. ustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 


MCNEIL, A.M, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 


Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M. D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It isa perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


.... 


New Physiodnomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 


temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ''Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS, 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 


Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. CoMBE. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 


Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS and WILLIAM HYDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely: and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves, 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., New York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET [Price, $18.75], 


Jor which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address Name... 


Post Offce... eee 


State... eee. 
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The Water Cap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here,'by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. 
No insane, 


No drugs 


. A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians, 


44 years in this work. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NonTH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 


WE RESTORE SICHT! 


CLASSES RENDER 
(co DEFECTIVE VISION 9) 
_CHRONIC 


SELF-HYPNOTIC HEALING! 


I have made a late discovery that enables all to induce 
the desired. sleep in themselves instantly, awaken at 
ang desi esired me and t uoo A eure all known diseases 
ts. ANYONE can induce this sleep in thêm- 
EET als at first trial, control their dreams, read 
the minds of friends and enemies, visit any part of the 
earth, solve hard C eager and problems in this sleep 
and remember all when awake, is so-called Mental- 
Vision Lesson will be sent to anyone ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
actually enabling him to do the above without charge 
whatever, 
Prof. R. E. Dutton, Lincoln, Neb., U. S, A. 


Price. 10 cents per Copy $1.00 per Year 


NATURE - CURE 


RADICALI 
: "1 URES 5 


Published by August F Reinhold, 81) 1.exiogton Avenue, New York, U. & & 


Pencils withont a p e 

They write emoothest a 

gee er for DIXON'S a ENOLL 
* PHRENOLOO!OAL JOURNAL, and sen 


FREE to F.A.M. Anen 
ing of the Hall of the pora 
teries, aiso large Catalogue of 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices, Regalia, 


Jewels, Bad, pe. Pins, Charms. 
and Lodge lies. Beware 
of s ME asonic books. 


REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 


interested in the evolution of man, of brain and ot 
wind should subscribe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 
an exponent of buman character. 10 cts. for sample 
copy. $1.00 per year, Our phrenological school te 
now in mere Write for particulars, enclosing stamp. 
A. VAUGHT. PUBLISHER, 
Dept: E 615 Inter Ocean Bidg., Chicago. 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 
Subscription price, 50 centa. 


1020 Market Street . San Francisco 


1» GOOG fe mdvertisers plense mention The Phrenological Journal 


UNIV ERS TY OF MICHIGA! 


A /Sharp Point 


can be kept on Dixon's Amerionn Gra every alate 


d 16 oen! 
i da I for samples worth double the money. ? 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.s. 
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From New and 


A Handsome B 
pecial Drawings 
Colored —— The pictorial illustrations 


show the location of each of 
Sym bol ical H ead the Phrenological Organs. 


The Head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on 
heavy plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing, 30 cents. - Mounted on 
canvas and rollers, $1.00. 


= 


A New Articulated Five Part Phrenological Bust. 


Giving the relative location of the Phrenological Organs on the convolutions 
of the brain according tothe latest discoveries, and Physiognomical Poles 
of Circulation, Respiration and Digestion. 

This latest and best bust, made in material lighter, and more durable than 
plaster of paris, and furnished at the low price of $5.00 by Express. 

Should be in the hands of every student. 


POWLER & WELLS CoO.. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
24 Bast 22d Street, New York. 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 
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Phrenological Examinations 
from Photographs. 


We always recommend a personal examination where possible. If you 
cannot come to us, send your photographs. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken especially for the 
purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not frizzed or curly.) 


Be sure and send your name and address. Also your age and color of 
hair and eyes. FEE, $6.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d St, New York. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“I received your valuable and interesting paper with my photo, and your extremely good character reading 
init. You are a wonderful woman, your aim is the highest and noblest, and you deservean elevated place 


this world. Luisa Carriani, New York City. 

“I beg to thank you for the frankne:s of manner in which you have expressd an opinion of my character and 
will act on your advice.” J. C. V., Washington, D. C. 

“Iam much pleased with my son's character. You can publish itin the Journal. I expected a good deal 
from you, but your delineation his been a surpr.se to his mother and myself. Several points in his character you 
have exposed which we have known for some time; other points you have laid before us that we did not know, 
but think you are probably as correct in those.” Gaorce W st pou, Greenfell, Can. 

* Find with this my check for $2.00 for which please mail so copies of the Phrenological Journal, the July 
number, to the above address. I am pleased with your character reading of David Lord Richardson as are 
doubtless his parents. 1 think your arrangnments of the illustrations exquisitely artistic." 

N. H. R., Athol, Mass, 

' The character reading from photos is quite satisfactory. Your mind dissector could have hardly become 

more familiar with hersubject had she been acquainted with him for a lifetime. The summary in the main is 


very correct and for the purpose desired is simply admirable.” J. F. Rvcorzs, Bronson, Mich. 
"To-day I received your typewritten delineation of character from photos. lam well satisfied and consider 
*astep to my onward and upward progress." Dr. Frap. I. Suuzn, Norwich, N. V. 


" My delineation from photos received and if you had previously known me for so years your description 
of character could not have been more accurate z 

It isa remarkable fact that in every calling wherein you state that I would succeed I have had some ex- 
perience and was naturally successful, 


It would no doubt be interesting to you to know how accurate your statement 8 were in every minute detail.” 
Rosz&T Dorman, Jones, O. T. 


* I am in receipt of your * Phrenological Character’ and was agreeably surprised at its correctness in every 
detail as I scarcely expected it from a reading from photographs. 


While I paid all that was asked of me I feel deeply grateful for the correct delineation and advice given and 
desire to thank Miss Fowler very heartily for it. y brother said it was worth $25.00 and for myself I might say 
it is worth considerable more than that, With best wishes for your future success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, Anprew T. Scuizpzz, Berlin, Can.” 

“ Permit me, herewith, to acknowledge receipt of all the delineations ; also to state that they are to the full 
satisfaction of all parties concerned.” J. O. Vixinc, Ispeming, Mic. 

“ Now, however, since the delineation, I find that having learned my status, I feel somewhat freer in company. 
With proper cultivation, I hope to be able to build up my "language and self-esteem’ to an appreciable extent. 


The cultivation of 'Agreeableness' will also receive able of my attention as will * Eventuality’ and the 
other organs that you suggest.” F. S. Hazarp, Washington, D. C. 

“I received my Phrenological character written by you and must say that you have phrenology down to pers 
fection." Jos. Catnoun, Wheatley, Ont., Can, 


* We were delighted with the photograph and sketch of our little Margaret's character in yonr magazine, and 
wish to thank yon very much for sending ittous, We were surprised that so true a character could te given of 
such a baby. Everything is perfectly correct." Mr. and Mrs. Irwin. 

** Mr. Pcniin sent your description of himself to his mother and she finds it so good that It is difficult for ber 
to believe that you knew nothing of him through me, and nad only the photo to go by, In fact she thinks it very 
wonderful, and as we wish to give hera little surprise at Xmas, we would like to send her a description of here 
self. I enclose the two photos of her that we have, hoping that they may be sufficient for that purpose.” 

* | am truly thankful for the help in coming to a decision for Y could not trust myself. ere would have 
been more or less of doubt in my mind without the help you bring, now 1 make the step without doubt and your 
Instruction follows my inclination and also my judgment. 

' My delineatlon from photographs was received on the oth. I was pleased beyond tions with 
descri ion of my character. Your advice concerning my health I am following. M health ls the best i bas 
been for fifteen years and there is still room for improvement,” Epwarp W. Burr, Haddam, Kans, 

** T have safely recelved the readings of my four children. I am well pleased with them, and I hope to find 
them a great aid in training the little ones, I hope at some future time I may be able to send my youngest 
to you for a reading.” Mrs. C. Happocx, Uuiversity Heights, 

“ T hand you herewith check for $«.oo together with three photos of my boy Alfred Laverne Souter t 

n examination of head. He isa brother of Hal. M. Souter. whose examination ou made recently. voc ura 
V dose in his case.” E. Sovrza Shelby. Mich 
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* Made up of every creature's best”? 


OUR FIELD 


ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES 


The following list includes some of the writers represented in a single year's numbers of 
Tue Livinc AGE 


Algernon Charles athe ago. Sir wa Parker, A. T. Quiller-Couch, The Bishop of Ripon, Augus" 
tine Birrell, Mrs. Alice Meynell, W. B. Yeats, Andrew Leng, Katharine Tynan, Maxwell Gray: 
Sidney Lee, Herbert Paul, Sir Paley Arnold, Edmund Gosse, George Meredith, Fiona Macleod, 
Maurice Meeterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir Wemyss Reid, John "Buchan, Sir Rowland Blennerhas- 
sett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, Leslie ie rar i Lord Rosebery, Paul cone W. L. Courtney, 
Professor Edward Dowden, Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher Benson, Max Beerbohm, Jane 
H. Findlater, Owen Seaman, W. E. Henley, The Hon. H, H. Asquith, Pierre de Coubertin, 
William Watson, W. S. Lilly, Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, Sir Lewis Morris, John Morley, 
Emily Lawless, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin, 


"m THE LIVING ACE 


Every AS IT ENTERS UPOM ITS 


SIXTIETH YEAR AND 236TH QUARTERLY VOLUME 
Saturday 


still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has character- 
sain ized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpensive form, considering 
A " its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
3,300 Pages with a satisfactory completeness equalled by no other publication, the best 
Y Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
à fear Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
of the from the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
World's 
Best 
Literature 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Popular 


A Large Octavo Volume of 824 Pages 


To all NEW Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1903 
there will be sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the THIRTEEN 
WEEKLY ISSUES for the three months, October, November and 
December, making a large octavo volume of 824 pages. 

Permanent 

Value 

Indispensable 

to the 


te Send at Once and secure Advantage of this Splendid Offer 
Intelligent 


Reader 


Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. Single Number, Fifteen Cents 


THE LIVING ACE COMPANY 
P. O. Pox 5206 1334 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
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The INTERNAL BATH 


BY MEANS OF 


“The J. B. L. Cascade Treatment" 
Gives HEALTH, STRENGTH, VITALITY 


The J. B. 1.. CASCADE js the only appliance especially made for the successful PRACTICE OF THE INTERNAL 
BATH. Itis simple in construction, absolutely safe, invariably effective, and can be applied by any person. 

The fundamental principle of the internal bath and its appliance, the J. B, 1. CASCADE is, roughly stated; Every 
disease arises from the retention of waste matter in the system—Nature's drainage being clogged. In the vast majority of 
cars the clogging is in the colun or large intestine, Positively the one harmless and eficient means of clearing away this 
waste is the internal bath given with the f. B. L. CASCADE. 

The statement of fact in the last sentence » deceiviugly simple, for there is NO DEVICE OR INVENTION io medicine 
which, for far-reaching beneficence, for scope of usefulness to sick and well, surpasses the J. B. Le CASCADE. There is 
room here merely to touch upon its field, the vastness of which may be suggested to you by pondering on the question: * If 
external cleanliness is essential to health, how much more ünportaüt is internal cleanliness.” 

The internal bath is a sovereign remedy for ninety-nine per cent. of all diseases. Its action prevents and CURES, 

APPENDICITIS, BILIOUSNESS, DYSPEPSIA, TYPHOID AND ALI. MALARIAL DISEASES, HEADACHES, 
CONSTIPATION, ETC. The only treatment that gives immediate relief in cases of over-indulgence in eating or drinking. 

This wonderful treatment is in successful use by 200,000 people, It is endorsed and prescribed by eminent physicians. 
An abundance of letters from grateful people bear witness to its astonishing merit. 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


“ The most perfect system of medical treatment that the “Tam using it for bladder and kidney trouble, and ir has 
wisdom of man has yet discavetédi afforded me the most wonderful relief. My satisfaction is so 
BURCHAM MILLS, ALA. Kev. J. B. RICHARDSON. great that I shall do all in my power to induce others to 
use iL” Kev. J. H. HYMAN. 
“Tstill keep recommending the * Cascade treatment’ in OWENS, DE SOTO CO., FLA. 
my pastoral werk. I consider it the yreatest discovery of 
the closing ceutury, bringmg Joy, Heauty and Life to sa "I have been using the ‘Cascade, both myself and 
many that had almost despaired of ever again feeling the family, for about three years. ] am delighted with it, but 
tingle of health in their hodies," that does not express it, I shall dv all | can to persuade 
Rev. W. L. STRANGE, others to use it." Rev. J. H. FoORTSON, 
NEW PLYMOUTH, IDAHO. TIGNALL, GA. 

We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatment. It contains matters 
which must interest every thinking person, 1f you live in New York you are carnestly invited tu call, but if you cannot call. 
write for out pamphlet, " The What, The Why, The Way," which will be sent free on application, together with our great 
special offer for this month only 


TYRRELL'S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dpt. 109, 1562 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WHY 60 TO "COLLEGE" TO LEARN NOOK. Faece oc K 
KEEPING WHEN È WILL MAKE A First-Class Book-Keeper 


oF YOU AT YOUR OWN HOME in six weeks for 83 or RETUHN MONEY. Fair 
w I nud POSITIONS, too, everywherr, FREE Have placed THOUSANDS 

Ince Y OT, ton 46.2421! uonial* reel papils! SAVE THIS AN. 

H. GOODWIN, Expert Ace utanr, Room ; Broadway, Now York. 


JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology | Suite 1405-6-7 and 8, Champlain Bldg. 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio 126 State Street Chicago 


MERIT MEDALS 


We wish to call to your attention our New and Original line of Merit Medals, which 
not alone th matter of beauty and originality of design, but in very low price as well, 
have displaced the old style, which were expensive and without relief. Our Special- 
ties are Medals in Aluminum and Unique Gold, Send for catalogue and price list. 


Aluminum, 8.25 each Fine Silver, 81.50 each 
Unique Gold, $1,50 each Solid Gold, $4 to $8 each 


F. KOCH & C0., 34 Barclay St, New York City 


Dr. Shepard's Sanitarium 


8| and 83 Columbia Heights — - BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 

Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 

Address : CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M_D. 
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Er American Institute of Phrenology 


orated rae ia 20, 1866, by special Act of the Legislature of the State of New York 
ident, C Branpensuac, M.D. Vice-President, Miss Jese A. Fowren 
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An Act to incorporate * THE INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY " 
Passed April 20, 1866, by the Legislature of the State of New York 


“The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. Amos Dean, Esq., Horace Greeley, Samuel D.D., A. Oakey 
Hall, Esq., Russell T. Trall, M.D., Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, Edward 'Y. Fowler, 
M.D., Nelson Sizer, Lester A. Roberts and their assoc ‘iates, are hereby constituted a body 
corporate by the name of ‘THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOG 
for the purpose of promoting instruction in all departments. of learning connected vedi 
with, and for collecting and preserving Crania, Casts, Busts, and other representations of 
the different Races, Tribes, and Families of men. 

Secrion 2. The said corporation may hold real estate and personal estate to the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars, and the funds and properties thereof shall not 

be used for any other purposes than those declared in the first section of this Act. 

Secrion 3. The said Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, Edward P. Fowler, M.D., 
Nelson Sizer, and Lester A. Roberts are hereby appointed Trustees of said corporation, 
with power to fill vacancies in the Board. No less than three Trustees shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Secrion 4. It shall be lawful for the’ Board of Trustees to appoint Lecturers and 
such other instructors as they may deem necessary and advisable, subject to removal 
when found expedient and necessary, by a vote of two-thirds of the members cons 

said ; but no such appointment shall be made until the applicant shall bere uad 
a personal examination before the Board. 

Section à. The Society shall keep for free public exhibition at all proper times, such 
collections of Skulls, Busts, Casts, Paintings, and other things connected th therewith, as 
they may obtain. They shall give, by a competent person or persons, a course of not 
less than six free lectures in each and every year, and shall have annually a class for 
instruction in Practical Phrenology, to which shall be admitted gratuitously at least one 
student from each Public School of the City of New York, 

Secrion 6, The corporation shall possess the powers and be subject to the provisions 
of Chapter e, part 1, of the Revised Statutes, so far as applicable, 

Sgcrios 7. "This Act shall take effect immediately.’ 
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WHAT WE RECOMMEND FOR STUDENTS TO DO.IS 
Take a private examination of character or one from photographs. 
2. Register for the course of instruction. 
3. Register for the test examination. 
4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 
5. Become a member of the American Institute of Phrendlogye 
6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. 


The outlay: of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the subject. 
No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers the field 
that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 
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Jesse S. Anderson, Artist. 
A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


By J. A. FOWLER. 


316 


At the present day people have be- 
come so enlightened in regard to char- 
acter study that involuntarily they 
seek to place men of talent and ability 
under certain types of development ; 
thus, for a good commercial man we ex- 
pect that he will possess a full, round 
side-head above the ears, and good per- 
ceptive faculties, including Acquisi- 
tiveness and Calculation. 
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we expeet to find the upper side-head 
well developed, including Constructive- 
ness, Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality, 
and Imitation. 

When running through our mind's 
eye the various artists who have graced 
history with their fine productions, we 
find that there are many types of 
artists, from Raphael down to our own 
times, including Tissot. Thus Michael 


Courtesy of New York Herald. 
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A famous criminal lawyer will be 
grouped under a special type of devel- 
opment varying considerably from the 
successful merchant, for the criminal 
lawyer and keen expert cross-examiner 
will be largely developed in the central 
qualities that include large Compari- 
son, Human Nature, Language, Firm- 
ness, and Self-Esteem, 

When we examine a typical artist, 
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Angelo, Turner, Millais, Huntington, 
Tadema, Luke Files, Sidney Cooper, 
Briton Rivier, Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, 
and Sir Frederick Leighton, are repre- 
sentatives of different styles of art, 
varying from the grand historie pict- 
ures, vivid landscapes, wonderful por- 
traitures, to animal life. 

There is one phase, however, of art 
that stands out by itself, namely, cari- 
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cature, which was so faithfully repre- 
sented by Nast, in America, and others 
equally great or talented in England. 
To-day a rising genius has stepped 
before the publie and is doing excellent 
work of this kind for the “ Herald,” 
and it may be interesting to our readers 
to personally follow us in the character- 
istics that mark out this rising genius, 
and examine some of his work, which 
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When interviewing Mr. Anderson the 
other day we found his circumference 
of head to measure 23} inches. His 
height of head was 15} inches; his 
length of head, from the occipital spine 
to the glabella, was 15 inches; his 
weight of body to correspond with that 
height should be about 180 pounds, 
instead of which it is only 150, while 
his height is only 5 feet 5 inches. 


Courtesy of New York Herald, 


BOOKER T. WASIIINGTON. 


we have, through the courtesy of the 
* Herald," been allowed to reproduce. 
The portraits of the man himself give 
the reader a good idea of his mental 
organization and a fair conception of 
his physique ; the latter is by no means 
so fully developed as the former. He 
has not only a large predominance of 
brain, but it is of exceptionally fine 
quality. 
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Thus it will be seen at once that the 
predominance of his power is largely 
cerebral, and he turns it to a good 
account, without, we fear, always tak- 
ing into account the demands that are 
made upon him by his body. Were 
he 5 feet 8 or 10 inches tall, and if he 
possessed a weight of 175 to 180 
pounds, he would be far better balanced 
mentally and physically. In his case, 
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however, he has been given the mental 
material to work with, and the follow- 
ing characteristics show themselves in 
a marked degree. 

From the large profile picture it will 
be found that his basilar brain. from 
occiput to the perceptive faculties, is 
largely developed, which gives him ex- 
ecutive ability and enables him to be 
very rapid in his movements, agile and 
quiek in his conception of ideas; in 
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immense brow, which overshadows his 
face. Making due allowance for any 
frontal sinus that may exist on account 
of his Motive-Mental Temperament, he 
still has an exceedingly perceptive in- 
tellect that sees every detail and no- 
tices every form and outline in his 
work. 

His memory of what he has seen 
never belies him, but is as true as a 
mathematieal line, and never varies a 
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Courtesy of New York Herald. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


fact, his mind seems to act and re-act 
like a flash of lightning when he is 
working up any special idea. 

He has no physical clog or adipose 
tissue to prevent his mind from bend- 
ing to his work, and on this account 
he is able to congratulate himself on 
his rapidity of reproducing his artistic 
ideas. 

Another thing that is noticeable is 
his basilar range of faculties and his 
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shade above or below the proportion he 
aims at. 

His sense of order helps him to sys- 
tematize his ideas and arrange his plans 
for future work. 

The next tier of faculties, from the 
back of the head to the forehead, pass- 
ing around about an inch above the 
height over the ear, includes large Sub- 
limity, Ideality, Constructiveness, 
Mirthfulness, and Comparison. These 
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are very important faculties to a cari- 
caturist and manifest themselves very 
distinctly in his art, for his Compari- 
son, or his power of analysis, is mar- 
vellous in pointing out to him, in a 
discriminative way, everything that 
touches his work. He knows how to 
make accurate criticisms, sees errors, 
is on the lookout for mistakes, and darts 
down like an eagle upon his prey in 
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characteristics of our public men in an 
absurdly ridiculous and exaggerated 
way. 

Look, for a moment, at Dr. Park- 
hurst, who has his heel upon the head 
of Devery. We see in Parkhurst the 
fire of his eye and the faithfulness por- 
trayed in the remainder of the picture. 
In Booker T. Washington we have the 
faithful teacher driving the ideas into 


Courtesy of New York Herald. 
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correcting any little point that others 
might allow to pass unnoticed. His 
wit enables him to understand the light 
and shade that can be brought to bear 
upon a subject, and he is thus able to 
accentuate this point or minimize that 
side of his subject at a glance. It is 
in this part of his subject that uses 
his large Sublimity, Imagination, and 
Mirthfulness; thus, while he is true in 
marking out details, he can depict the 
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his students sitting on the bench in 
front of him. In Edwin Markham the 
characteristics of “ The Man with the 
Hoe” are strongly pointed out, and 
here let us note that the hair and beard 
are the exaggerated points, yet the 
forehead is true to life in his represen- 
tation of large Causality. 

In the cartoon of Joseph Jefferson in 
his leisure hours we see the man as an 
artist and fisherman. His bulky head, 
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his large, speaking eyes, and wrinkled 
face are, though exaggerated, yet nev- 
ertheless true in form. 

The front view of Mr. Anderson, 
taken with his pencil in his hand 
working upon the picture of Thomas 
Reed, is true in outline of head, and 
shows us at the same time the fulness 
of his own central faculties, especially 
that of Human Nature. The latter 
faculty helps him particularly as an 
artist, and is included in the top tier 
of faculties, in other words, the moral 
group. No artist can be a true de- 
lineator of character without possess- 
ing large Conscientiousness and Be- 
nevolence. 

This trio, namely, (1) Human Nat- 
ure, (2) Benevolence, and (3) Con- 
scientiousness, assist him in depicting 
character, in getting in touch with his 
subject, and being sensitive to the true 
interpretation of his ideas. 

Fortunately for Mr. Anderson, he 
has a large development of Vitative- 
ness, which should give him a strong 
hold on life; we judge that he has 
come from a healthy ancestry and will 
be able to put into a day's work more 
than those who work by his side. 


Mr. Jesse S. Anderson was born in 
Bear Lake (Manistee County), Mich. 
His parents were born in Canada, and 
their parents were born in Canada. 
His great grandmother was a full- 
blooded German. His mother and 
mother's mother showed considerable 
artistic talent. 

When he was five years old he went 
to school, and used to draw pictures of 
horses on his slate, and always drew 
from imagination, and continued to do 
so until about three years ago. He 
then went to a business college to learn 
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book-keeping, and took some lessons in 
penmanship, but could not keep his 
mind on book-keeping, so decided to 
give it up altogether after three 
months’ trial. He thought more of 
drawing and making pictures than of 
book-keeping. At one time the profess- 
or asked him what was the meaning 
of balances. He could not think of the 
definition, so drew a picture of a man 
balancing himself on a pole, and the 
professor marked him 100 on it. He 
drew the answer, but he could not ex- 
press his idea in words. He left school 
and joined the army during the Span- 
ish-American war, and was in the army 
for five or six months. After being 
mustered out from the army he went 
to Detroit, and was a year to a day in 
getting a steady position there. He 
used to sketch on the street, and had a 
hobby of going to any place where he 
could find human characters. He took 
profile views of delegates to conven- 
tions; also used to make political car- 
toons. He went to Chicago from De- 
troit for about six months, and made 
cartoons for one of the papers there. 
He first got a position there by making 
a series of cartoons, and used his own 
ideas, and they liked them so well that 
they sent for him. He was not there 
very long before they supplied him 
with ideas and asked him to work them 
out; but he did not like this at all. He 
wanted to do things in an original way, 
so after six months in Chicago he left 
that city and commenced work again 
for a Detroit paper. He stayed there 
about a month, and was asked to do 
some work on the New York “ Herald,” 
and was offered finally a position on 
their staff, which position he now 
holds. 


9 - 


NOT LITERATURE EXACTLY. 


“Did I understand you to say that 
your friend is a literary man?” 

“ No; I merely said that he had writ- 
ten one of the successful novels of the 
day."—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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'The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenological Basis. 
Bx W. R. Surrz. 


The subject of memory is one that 
has an interest for all, but more espe- 
cially for those who have to appear 
before the public in any way. Nor has 
it merely a passing, or present day, 
interest, for the Latins and Greeks had 
their systems of memory ; but no trea- 
-tise of this kind, except the metaphys- 
ical one by Aristotle, has been handed 
down to us from ancient times, al- 
though the art of mnemonics was much 
cultivated among the Greeks. Plato 
describes memory as “a great and pow- 
erful Goddess.” Quintilian and Cic- 
ero both mention mnemonics and 
refer to the memory system of Simon- 
ides, of Ceos, a Greek poct, who lived 
500 B. C., and who is credited on all 
hands with being the inventor or orig- 
inator of mnemonics, and his claim to 
this title is connected with the follow- 
ing incident:—Simonides was asked 
by Scopas, a Thessalian nobleman, to 
make up a song commemorating his 
achievements at the Olympic Games. 
A feast was held in honor of his vic- 
tory, and the song was sung, but a 
great part of it was taken up in prais- 
ing Castor and Pollux, and the noble- 
man only gave Simonides half pay. 
During the banquet Simonides was in- 
formed that two young men waited 
outside anxious to see him. Obeying 
this summons, Simonides left the 
building, but had barely done so when 
the roof of the banquet-house fell in 
and killed everyone; but the escape of 
Simonides was looked upon as an in- 
tervention of the gods on his behalf. 
The bodies of those found among the 
ruins were so disfigured that they 
could not be recognized even by their 
own friends, and it was only through 
Simonides being able to remember the 
exact position that each one occupied 
at the table, that the mutilated re- 
mains were with any certainty handed 
over to their respective friends. This 
circumstance was the means of making 
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Simonides draw attention to the pow- 
erful aid which an observance of lo- 
cality affords to memory. Another ref- 
erence in Cicero is couched in the 
following words: “There can scarcely 
be anyone of so acute a memory that he 
can retain the order of works or sen- 
tences without observing and associat- 
ing them with material objects, nor on 
the other hand is there anyone so dull 
of memory as not to receive aid from 
the use of this plan.” In another part 
of his works Cicero recognized order as 
the best help to memory, and mentions 
Carneades or Charmidas of Athens 
and some others as displaying great 
ability in the use of the associations 
or images to strengthen the memory. 
Such was this man’s memory that when 
a person asked him for a book in a 
library, he related the contents of it 
to that person from his memory. Sen- 
eca said that he could “by the mere 
effort of his natural memory repeat 
two thousand words upon hearing them 
once.” Quintus Hortensius (after 
Cicero the greatest orator in Rome) 
had a memory so tenacious that on 
studying a discourse, although he had 
not written down a single word of it, 
he could repeat it exactly in the same 
manner as that in which he had com- 
posed it. He also made a wager with 
one Sienna that he would attend an 
auction sale for a whole day and when 
it was ended recapitulate every article 
that had been sold, together with the 
prices and the names of the purchasers 
in their proper order, without erring 
in one point, as was afterward proved 
by the clerk checking him with his 
book. Tertullian committed to mem- 
ory the sacred scriptures so exactly as 
to know their punctuation. 

Cyrus, according to Pliny, knew the 
name of every soldier in his army; 
Xenophon modifies this by substituting 
generals for soldiers. L. Scipio could 
name all the citizens in Rome, and 
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Cinaes, or Cynaes, the ambassador of 
Pyrrhus, was able to address the genate 
and all the people by their names after 
one or two days’ stay in Rome. The- 
mistocles knew the names of each one 
of the 20,000 citizens of Athens. 

Sir William Hamilton mentions the 
ease of a Corsican who could repeat 
36,000 names after once hearing them, 
but says Gregorovius, from whom he 
takes his information, “he produced 
nothing, his memory had killed all his 
creative power. : it is with 
the precious gift of memory as with 
every other gift, they are the curse of 
the gods when they give too much.” 

Many men of note have turned their 
attention to memorizing the ancient 
classics, as in the case of Liebnitz and 
Euler, who could repeat the whole 
Eneid from beginning to end, while 
Donellus knew the Corpus Juris by 
heart. Avicenna knew the whole of 
the Koran at the age of ten, and later 
on memorized all Aristotle’s metaphys- 
ics. Lipsius could recite the tragedies 
of Tacitus, and pledged himself to re- 
cite word for word any passage that 
might be required, consenting at the 
same time to allow a person to stand 
by him with a dagger, and to plunge it 
into his body if he made a single trip 
or did not faithfully repeat the words 
of the author. Francis Saurer could 
quote from the whole of the works of 
St. Augustine. Porson, whose mem- 
ory was so tenacious, complained of the 
retentiveness of his mind, saying that 
he never forgot anything, and was able 
before he went to Eton to repeat almost 
the whole of Horace, Virgil, Homer, 
Cicero, and Livy. He could recite 
whole plays of Shakespeare, or com- 
plete books from “ Paradise Lost," 
Pope's * Rape of the Lock," Barrow's 
Sermons, scenes from Foote, Edge- 
worth's “ Essay on Irish Bulls,” scores 
of pages from Gibbon or Rapin, and is 
also said to have been able to repeat the 
whole moral tale of the Dean of Bad- 
ajos, and Smollett’s “ Roderick Ran- 
dom,” from the first page to the last. 

The great critic, Joseph Justus 
Scaliger, pronounced by Sir William 
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Hamilton to be the most learned man 
that the world has ever seen, com- 
plained that it took him twenty-one 


‘days to learn the whole of Homer by 


heart, and afterward devoted three 
months to learn in like manner the 
whole of the remaining Greek poets, 
so that in two years he succeeded in 
getting by heart the whole range of the 
classical authors. When a young 
man, he could repeat one hundred 
words, having once read them, and in 
the course of a few weeks he could: 
repeat the contents of a whole book 
in a foreign language. Gilbert Wake- 
field knew by heart the whole of Virgil 
and Horace, most of the Bible, and 
the best of Homer and Pindar. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Fuller could 
write verbatim another man’s sermon 
after once hearing it, and also gave 
proof of his ability to name in order 
all the shop signs on both sides from 
the beginning of Paternoster Row to 
Ave Maria Lane, and to the bottom of 
Cheapside to Stock’s Market, now the 
Mansion House, and could recite as 
many as five hundred words in an un- 
known tongue after hearing them read 
twice. Upon the “triers” wanting 
some proof of his extraordinary mem- 
ory, he promised, “If they would re- 
store a certain poor minister, never to 
forget that kindness as long as he 
lived.” This is in direct opposition to 
the poet Pope’s experience of Wycher- 
ley’s eccentric memory, who, whether 
owing to disposition or to a fever in his 
youth, did not remember a kindness 
done him from minute to minute, 

Another historic instance is that of 
the Englishman, who went to Fred- 
erick the Great for the purpose of giv- 
ing him some specimen of his extra- 
ordinary memory. Frederick sent for 
Voltaire, who read to His Majesty a 
poem which he had just finished. The 
Englishman was concealed in such a 
manner as to be able to hear every 
word that was said. When Voltaire 
had concluded Frederick observed that 
à foreign gentleman could immediately 
ropeat the same poem to him, and 
therefore it could not be original. 
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Voltaire listened with astonishment 
at the stranger's declamation, and then 
fell into a rage and tore the manu- 
script into pieces. When Frederick 
informed him of his mistake, the Eng- 
lishman again dictated to Voltaire the 
whole poem with perfect correctness. 

The following incident proves that 
this power was not confined to one 
class of men, for William Lyon, an 
itinerant actor, for a bowl of punch, 
repeated a “ Daily Advertiser,” in the 
morning, which he had read once only, 
and that in the course of a debauch 
over-night. A more useful display of 
memory was that given on one occasion 
by Niebuhr, the historian, who, when 
employed in one of the public offices 
of Denmark, repeated from memory 
part of a book of accounts which had 
been accidentally destroyed. Dr. John 
Leyden also gave a practical illustra- 
tion of his tenacious memory. After 
he had gone to Calcutta, he had to 
supply the exact wording of an Act 
of Parliament, of which a copy was 
not to be found in the Presidency. 
Leyden had read the Act, and supplied 
it from memory with so great accuracy 
that a comparison with the original 
revealed its absolute correctness. 
Thomas Cromwell, of the Reformation 
period, as a travelling task, committed 
to memory the whole of Erasmus’s 
Paraphrase of the New Testament, 
while the Rev. Orlando Hyham had 
such a good memory that, as he rcad 
Liddel & Scott’s Greek Dictionary, he 
destroyed the successive pages, satis- 
fied with having mastered their con- 
tents. 

Professor Max Muller tells of a 
native scholar, who, “almost naked, 
and squatting in his tent, knows the 
whole Samhita and Tada text by 
heart," and there are Brahmins, who, 
the same authority tells us, can repeat 
the whole Rig Veda, a poem twice as 
long as our Paradise Lost. 

Magliabecchi, librarian to Cosmo, 
Grand Duke of Florence, had the loan 
of a manuscript from a gentleman, 
who afterward pretended to have lost 
it, and desired Magliabeechi to repeat 
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as much of it as he could, upon which 
Magliabecchi wrote down the whole 
without missing a word. His head 
was called by one who knew him “A 
universal index, both of titles and mat- 
ter." 

Mr. Tenant, who represented Belfast 
in Parliament, performed in 1834, the 
phenomenal feat of repeating a speech 
of three and a half hours against 
O'Connel's motion for the repeal of the 
Union. Although bristling with mi- 
nute caleulations and figures, the 
speaker had so much confidence in the 
power of his memory that he sent the 
manuscript of his speech to the news- 
papers before he delivered it. The late 
Mr. Fawcett had a similar capacity, 
and gave proof of it in the year 1874, 
in connection with his speech at a pub- 
lic meeting in Brighton. A reporter 
called upon him before the meeting to 
get the chief points upon which he 
would touch. While Mr. Fawcett was 
speaking at the meeting, the copy taken 
down previously by the reporter was 
checked, word for word, with the 
speech as delivered, and from begin- 
ning to end so perfectly had it been 
committed to memory that there was 
only a single word substituted for its 
equivalent in the language. 

As a further instance of tenacious 
memory in a particular direction, the 
testimony of Sir Walter Scott may be 
cited. His power of memorizing po- 
etry was not acquired without training, 
for he mentions that his aunt, Miss 
Janet Scott, used to read Automathe’s 
and Ramsay’s “ Tea-Table Miscellany,” 
and Josephus’s “ Wars of the Jews,” 
until he could repeat long passages by 
heart: “ My hours of leisure were usu- 
ally spent in reading aloud to my 
mother Pope’s translation of Homer, 
which, excepting a few traditionary 
ballads, and the songs in Allan Ram- 
sav's ‘ Evergreen,’ was the first poetry 
which I perused. . . . I got by 
heart, not as a task, but almost without 
intending it, the passages with which I 
was inost pleased, and used to recite 
them aloud, both when alone and to 
others, more willing, however, in my 
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hours of solitude, for I had observed 
some auditors smile, and I dreaded 
ridicule at that time of life more than 
I have ever since. As I had always 
wonderful facility in retaining in my 
memory whatever verses pleased me, 
the quantity of Spencer’s ‘ Stanzas’ 
which I could repeat was really mar- 
vellous my memory seldom 
failed. I preserve most tenaciously a 
favorite passage of poetry, a playhouse 
ditty, or above all, a border-tale ballad ; 
but names, dates, and the other tech- 
nicalities of history, escaped me in the 
most melancholy degree. I forgot the 
very letters of the Greek Alphabet; 
a loss never to be repaired, considering 
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what that language is, and who they 
were who employed it in their compo- 
sitions. It required the art 
of Burney, or the feeling of Mac- 
kenzie, to fix my attention upon the 
domestic tale. : I incurred 
the deserved ridicule of my friends 
from the superficial nature of my ac- 
quisitions, which, being in the mercan- 
tile phrase, ‘got up for society, very 
often proved clumsy in the texture; 
and these the gifts of an uncommonly 
retentive memory and acute powers of 
perception were sometimes detrimental 
to their possessor by encouraging him 
to a presumptuous reliance upon 
them." 


People of Note. 


GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH. 


On the return of General William 
Booth to America, it was our privilege 
to hear him speak in Carnegie Hall, 
October 6th, when Mayor Seth Low 
presided, and gave the address of wel- 
come. The latter was a unique speech, 
and deserves more than a passing com- 
ment from us, but space will not allow 
us to enlarge upon it here. 

The General is a figurehead in the 
Christian church of to-day, and al- 
though he wears his white locks well, 
yet shows the strenuous life he has led, 
and one wonders how he can assume 
such a tour as he has marked out for 
himself throughout the principal cities 
of this vast country, passing from east 
to west, and north to south. "That he 
is à wonderful man is a truism that was 
discovered as long ago as 1844, but 
Phrenology points out the reason why 
he is remarkable, and shows one what 
to expect on looking into his face. 

Having met both the General and his 
worthy wife, Catherine Booth, “mother 
of the Salvation Army," many vears 
ago, and having watched the growth of 
the Army in out-of-the-way places, in 
the Australian bush as well as in large 
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and important cities, we have sought to 
account for the tremendous hold that 
William Booth has always shown over 
his Army, which has now grown to 
75,000 officers and employees, 7,616 
corps, 609 social institutions for the 
poor, while it supplies 4,000,000 beds 
and 6,000,000 meals annually. 

General Booth has a unique organi- 
zation, comprising, as it does, a strong 
expression of the Motive Temperament. 
He is wiry from head to foot, is tough 
and enduring, and has remarkable 
vigor even at his advanced age. 

His basilar brain is manifestly large, 
especially in the part that gives him 
executive power and perceptive intel- 
lect. He is thoroughly practical in 
everything he does, and has an eye to 
results rather than is content with 
present methods. He has exceptional 
fervor of mind and shows it largely 
through his Sublimity, Language, 
Firmness, and Destructiveness, while 
his Benevolence and Human Nature 
help to give to his organization an in- 
tensity of power which enables him to 
use men and women in the right direc- 
tion and for effective service. 
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His forehead is broad and expansive, 
and he manifests a magnetism which 
is a charm to all who get in touch 
with him. His facial features are 
distinetly developed; his eyes kindle 
with enthusiasm and emotion ; his nose 
is a commanding and executive one, 
while his ears indicate longevity and 
physical strength. He will be known 
to history for his original methods; 
keen perceptions; his logical argu- 
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preacher, and was urged to enter the 
ministry. He noticed that ninety per 
cent. of the working classes, “ whose 
Cathedral was the saloon,” did not seek 
the sanctuary, and so he went to them. 
From Nottingham he went to Cornwall, 
then to Whitechapel, London; so, from 
the Ash-Barrel pulpit in Nottingham 
he found his way to the large city of 
good and evil. a 

At this time the movement was called 


GEN. WILLIAM DBOOTIL, 


ments; his wonderful illustrating pow- 
er; his dramatic fervor when speaking ; 
his energy of mind and activity of 
body; his keen sympathies for those 
who are generally left to look after 
themselves; his great independence of 
mind, and his paternal regard for all 
classes of individuals. 

At the age of fifteen, he was con- 
verted in a Wesleyan chapel, and imme- 
diately set about to seek lost souls. At 
seventeen he was appointed a local 
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the Christian Mission, and one evening 
General Superintendent William Booth 
dictated to his Secretary the words, 
“ The Christian Mission is a Salvation 
Army.” The words were repeated, 
and the movement had a new name. 
The title “Captain” was introduced 
to eateh the eye of the Whitby fisher- 
men. It was Captain Cadman who re- 
ferred to William Booth as “ General 
of the Salvation Army," and the title 
stuck to him. 
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HYGIENE OF MILK. 
Professor Loeffler, a German inves- 
ligator, has recently made a careful 
study of milk products from a bacterio- 
logical and sanitary standpoint. He 
has shown that the specifie agents of 
infectious maladies may pass from the 
siek animal into its milk, and may be 
communieated by the milk to man. 
The parasite of “rot,” or “scab,” is 
found in dairy milk. It is killed by 
heating to a temperature of 185 de- 
grees. Milk often contains microbes 
which give rise to intestinal catarrh. 
Ernst reports a case in which tubercu- 
losis has been known to be comunicated 


' by the use of milk containing tubercle 


germs. Of twenty-five specimens of 
butter obtained from the market at 
Griefswald, eight, or one-third, con- 
tained tubercle bacilli. 'lubercle ba- 
eilli are killed in fifteen minutes by 
heating the milk to 140 degrees, F.; 
in two or three minutes, if the milk is 
heated to 185 degrees, F. Milk may 
also contain typhoid and cholera germs. 
These are killed by heating to 158 de- 
grees, F. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MOISTURE 
UPON THE LOSS OF WASTE 
THHOUGH THE SKIN. 


Volpert, in * Archives for Hygiene," 
has shown experimentally that with 
identical temperatures the skin loses 
twice as much water by the evapora- 
tion of sweat in very dry air as in 
very moist air. The same observer has 
investigated the influence of oiling the 
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skin upon the loss of water. With a 
temperature of 28.5 degrees, C. (83.3 
degrees, F.), and a relative humidity 
of 35 per cent., 94 grams (3.34 ounces) 
of watery vapor were given off per 
hour. After the skin was oiled, the 
temperature remaining the same, the 
amount of watery vapor given off was 
reduced to 44 grams (1.58 ounces). 
When the temperature of the atmos- 
phere was raised to 31 degrees, C. 
(87.8 degrees, F.), an opposite effect 
was observed. At the temperature 
named, the normal skin gave off 134 
grams (4.65 ounces) per hour. After 
the application of oil, 165 grams (5.8 
ounces) were given off. The increase 
was due to sensible perspiration or 
sweating. During sensible perspira- 
tion a larger amount of water is evap- 
orated if the skin is oiled than when in 
its normal condition. As much as 350 
grams (12.32 ounces) per hour were 
given off in one instance by an oiled 
skin, which before oiling gave off only 
230 grams (8.1 ounces) per hour. 
These facts show why perspiration is 
more freely and thoroughly produced 
in the dry air of the Turkish bath than 
in a steam bath. 


SALT AND CANCER. 


The magazine, * Modern Medicine,” 
published monthly, edited by Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, the Superintendent of Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, contains in every 
issue many important items on health 
topies that ought to find their way into 
every family in the land. We copy a 
few of them for the Science of Health. 
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* Dr. James Braithwaite, of Leeds, 
England, in an article recently pub- 
lished in ‘The Lancet’ attributes 
cancer to the excessive use of salt, and 
calls attention to the fact that it is 
most abundant in those who make a 
large use of pork. 

* Recent observations seem to show 
that cancer is a parasitic disease, and 
the probabilities are that the body is 
prepared for the entrance and develop- 
ment of the parasite by any influence 
or habit which lowers vital resistance, 
and hence lessens the power of the 
tissues to defend themselves. The ex- 
cessive use of salt may have a possible 
relation to cancer, and the same may 
perhaps be said about all wrong habits 
of life." 

We may add to the above that the 
cancer parasite, like the parasite of 
cholera, yellow fever, typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and other chronic diseases 
ean only germinate and propagate 
where it finds a seed-bed suitable for 
it, and that seed-bed is always where 
there are foul elements in the blood and 
tissues of the victims of such disease. 


NEURASTHENIA. 


Dr. B. A. Buchanan, in an article on 
Neurasthenia and its Treatment, makes 
the following comments: In this age 
of electricity, man rushes hither and 
thither at a breakneck speed in order 
to accomplish the tasks which the 
world seems to unreasonably demand 
of him. The result is that we as phy- 
sicians find ourselves confronted daily 
with physical wrecks. They come to 
us with such a woebegone look, such 
hopeless expression, that you might 
take them for apostles of Dante, with- 
out any present or future hope. They 
are nervous and without ambition. 
Though previously full of energy, they 
now seem indifferent, entirely pros- 
trated, irritable, no appetite, anemic, 
and extremely nervous, headache, back- 
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ache, gastro-intestinal atony, neuro- 
muscular weakness, cerebral depres- 
sion, mental iritability, and insomnia. 


TREATMENT. 


The treatment is largely hygienic 
and dietetic, and will vary consider- 
ably in different cases. But in all 
cases the cause must be ascertained and 
removed. Where there has been inac- 
tivity, regulated physical exercise will 
be of great value; on the other hand, 
the rest cure of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
has been quite effective, especially in 
women. But in men this is not so 
practicable. 'Tobacco and alcohol must 
be interdicted, and tea and coffee used 
sparingly. Every one knows how the 
athlete, when in training, is prohib- 
ited the use of stimulants and narcot- 
ics, but few are cognizant of the fact 
that men and women desirous of the 
highest success that physical and men- 
tal fitness can give for as long a term 
of years as nature will allow them, in- 
evitably lessen their effectiveness and 
shorten their careers by various forms 
of supposedly harmless nerve stimu- 


lation, no less than by the use of 


narcotics and of alcoholic beverages, in- 
dulged in to excess; in fact, the stimu- 
lant epidemic, it is said, in its present: 
stage of development, has become the 
main foe to health and physical devel- , 
opment; a plague more ruinous than 
war and all the hostile powers of nature 
taken together. It is said that in the 
United States alone 500,000 human 
beings succumb every year to maladies 
that can be clearly traced to the influ- 
ence of their passion for chemical irri- 
tants, miscalled tonics. 

The increase of fashionable poisons 
and nervous disorders goes hand in 
hand. Hence, allow me to emphasize 
the importance of instructing your 
neurasthenies as regards the medicine 
they take. Tell every patient not to 
take any tonics, however much adver- 
tised, unless prescribed by a reputable 
physician. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained." 


Child Culture. 


By Uxcrx Jor, 


No. 602.—Earl G. Lusk, of MeKees- 
port, Pa. "This child presents a strik- 
ing development of head, inasmuch as 
the superior intellectual faculties are 
so much more fully developed than his 
perceptive qualities. He will there- 
fore be thoughtful, ingenious, and in- 
quiring in the tone of his mind, but he 
will need to be carefully watched ere 
his thoughts get the better of his per- 
ceptions, He will often get into a 
brown study, and may have to be 
called twice, but he will be liable to go 
head first when he is running, and 
stumble over something that is just un- 
der his feet which he ought to see 
is before him. He will be bright in 
some respects, and can be reasoned with 
when he is asked to do a thing, and 
will verv easily learn why a thing is 
so and so, and also why it is not done 
in some other way. His sympathetic 
mind can be easily called out, and he 
will early see why it is that some people 
will do more for him than others. 

He has a long head, as seen in the 
side portrait, but the length is more in 
the anterior lobe than the posterior one. 
'The front view shows how fully devel- 
oped he is in the truly business facul- 
ties; thus, he will be prudent, watchful, à 
economical, energetic, and not easily D 
swerved in one direction or another YS- 
when he has once made up his mind to 
accomplish anything. He will be very 
ambitious, and will show more than or- 
dinary skill in devising ways and means 
for doing his work. He will worry a 
little too much, and sudden frights and „„48°, 18 months ; cirenmference of hend, 19 in. ; height, 


$ 5 13M in; length. 11 in,; hair, dark; eyes, blue; height, 
worry must be kept from his mind. He 325 in.; chest, 20 in. 
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must put away his own playthings, and 
not allow his mother to do it for him. 
He will make a philosopher, mathema- 
tician, an advaneed thinker, writer, 
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and minister, if he is developed in a 
professional line. If not, he will be 
first a business man and will finish up 
his eareer as a philanthropist. 


THE FINISHED PRODUCT. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY OF THE 


METALS. 


Saran M. BrippLE. 


It was the fashion in those days to 
hold conventions on Christmas Eve, so 
all the Metals eoncluded to do the fash- 
jonable thing and have a convention. 
And every. kind of metal the world over 
sent a one-pound delegate to their great 
meeting. How they arrived there no- 
body told, but when the appointed day 
came all the delegates were promptly 
assembled in their Hall in the Grove, 
which was just a shady retreat under 
some big trees of California in the Yo- 
semite valley, Nature had woven a 
thicket of green branches for covering 
overhead and laid a carpet of the soft- 
est velvety green grass with a sprink- 
ling of dainty flowers here and there. 

Fair weather gave them a warm 
greeting at their opening session, and 
merry sunbeams peeped through the 
leafy roof and darted radiant gleams 
down on them until the Metals shone 
and sparkled in mueh splendor. Never 
before had there been such a vast col- 
Jection of representatives from the Met- 
al kingdom appearing in so many vary- 
ing shades of colors from the dullest 
hues to those of gayest brilliancy. They 
were of different sizes, but a small fel- 
low of one kind was just as weighty as 
a larger one of another kind, for all 
were one-pounders. Aluminum from 
Niagara Falls was elected  J'resident, 
Tin from England, Vice-President, 
Nickel from New Caledonia, Recording 
Secretary, and Mercury from Spain, 
Corresponding Secretary. The Presi- 
dent spoke a few happity chosen words 
of welcome, then said: 

“My kinsmen of the Metallic world 
we have come together in this, our first 
grand convention, to consider how we 
may aid in the advancement of the 
world’s civilization, which can best be 
done by every individual making the 
most of himself, and in being wisely 
helpful to our neighbor who is the 
everybody about us. We are now ready 
for the consideration of our interesting 
subject, ‘The Finished Product,’ and 
all who have acquired information re- 
lative to this profound problem let them 
be generous in not withholding it from 
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others. If a thought strikes you, don’t 
hesitate to speak it out.” 

Then such a clanging of Metal noises 
as was never heard before, for a thought 
struck every one, and all attempted to 
speak at once. The combination of 
sounds made a musical jargon, but not 
one intelligible word could be distin- 
guished. Some one arose to a point of 
order, and when quiet was restored the 
President said: 

“I acknowledge the blunder to be 
mine. I should have known that worthy 
thoughts would strike you all; now let 
us conduct our mecting with decorum 
and avoid further confusion by speak- 
ing one at a time. Will our honored 
Gold delegate from South Africa be the 
first to give us a valued thought? " 

With deference, Gold Pound respond- 
ed: 

“My dear Metallic friends, we wish 
to ponder with care over the thought 
of The Finished Product and gain a 
comprehension of its full meaning and 
to learn ways by which an objeet can 
be made the best of in itself until it 
comes out a finely finished product. 
'This wondrous world, of which we form 
& part, abounds in various other crea- 
tions as unique as ourselves, among 
which are earth's greatest servants, 
called mankind. These human creatures 
serve all the material world and then 
make everything serve them in return. 
These beings called men think we serve 
them, yet we do nothing while they toil 
and labor to make us into things of util- 
itv and ornament. Sometimes I am 
made an idol of and might become 
proud and boastful over the much good 
done by me, but I am humbled and 
grieved by the harm I also do. As you 
know, it is unbecoming to talk much of 
self and one's own deeds; some who pride 
themselves in their useful doing blind- 
fold themselves to their own wrong do- 
ings, having used an influence to eause 
heartrending grief and disaster. I have 
known such an instance. Now we, as 
Metals, wish to be purified from our 
dross, however complex the ordeals, and 
be made into something, coming out the 
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finished produet happy in the knowl- 
edge that it pays. Whatever any of us 
are fitted for and want to become, may 
be recorded by our Secretary, Nickel, 
and all information that is desirable to 
have made widely known our Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mereury, will send 
by our system of wireless telegraphy, 
the whirling winds, to ull parts of the 
compass. The moisture in the air 
around us will be tuken up and con- 
densed into water-drops and earried in 
clouds to the uttermost parts of Earth, 
and falling in rain will penetrate into 
the depths of mines and report our pro- 
ceedings here, and there is nothing hid- 
den but shall be made known. We 
should aim to be and do the things we 
wish to appear to be and do. Let the 
being shine transparent in the seem- 
ing." 

" Well spoken, Golden Pound," said 
the President; " you have the ring of 
genuineness that gives a sure depend- 
ence everywhere on your reliability. Let 
us next have an expression from Silver 
Pound, who looks so bright.” 

Then Silver Pound spoke: 

“I should like to tell you some things 
I have experienced and what I learned 
from a little bird that carried the mat- 
ter. While I lay as profitless ore in the 
mine without hope of becoming any- 
thing—and there can hardly be any- 
thing more desolate than hopelessness, 
and nothing more joy-giving than a 
great expectant hope of coming good. 
One day a bird came and sang so thrill- 
ingly in a tree near by that 1 wondered 
at it, but could understand only the 
chorus of the song, 'I am so glad, so 
glad!’ 

"* Why are you glad?’ I asked. 

** Beeause of the delightful things I 
have learned over the world.’ 

** Do tell me about them,’ I pleaded. 

“*T can’t; there are too many things. 
O, Silver Ore, why don’t you get out and 
be something, something useful?" 

“t How ean I be useful?’ 

“*By becoming a finished product 
and thus be made into something of ser- 
vice. And when you go about it don't 
be satisfied with just being something, 
but be the best something that you have 
eapacity to be. Get yourself into a fer- 
vor of restless, eager, noble discontent 
With present attainments and determine 
to go on to unreached goals. Didn't my 
song charm you to-day? There were 
higher notes than ever I sang before, 
and my heart was brimfull of sweet 
melody. The fresh mountain breezes 
here exhilarate one after being in a big 
city where one sniffs all sorts of smells 
in the air. Yet there is good every- 
where if we only know how to find it. 
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Opportunities are wary sprites that 
come thickly about us and we need to 
be on the alert or they will escape us. 
In the city I found inspiration for my 
best song; wouldn't you like to hear 
about it? I hopped near an open win- 
dow where ladies and gentlemen were 
having an Institute Session — that's 
what they called it—and their object 
was to learn about human beings; such 
funny creatures human beings are, they 


ure always learning something ; they 
have studied trees and flowers, birds, 
beasts, insects, and metals, and here 


some had inet to study themselves and 
how to find out people's greatest talents 
so that everybody could know what 
kind of finished products to make of 
themselves.’ 

“* What is talent?’ I asked. 

“Aptitude for being moulded 
something. | Every created thing has 
talent; but there are creatures who 
often mistake the talents of others for 
their own and let circumstances mould 
them into failures or something of in- 
ferior worth and never attaining the 
complete ideal they were intended to be. 
Silver ore has capability to be moulded 
into a number of things. I have heard 
silver bells that played tunes more mu- 
sical in sound than the song of birds. 
Silver is made into more objects of use 
and beauty than you can imagine.’ 

"* ]How can I be of use and beauty?" I 
asked. 


into 


"By serving others of course. I can 
tell you something. These men creat- 


ures serve all things in the world, they 
serve us and then we serve theni, and it 
is beautiful to serve one another.’ 

“Then I cried out: 

“O, let me be 
world! * 

" And the little bird said: 

“*Send out your message by mental 
telepathy and it will reach some of 
these men servants of ours and they will 
awake some morning with an original 
idea that has reached their brains, and 
they will eome seeking ore in this sil- 
ver mine, and very quickly you will find 
yourself being made into something. 

“After this men eame, and I passed 
through peculiar processes until I came 
out a pound of pure, shining silver. 
Just what I may become as a finished 
product I don’t quite like to say, but 
rumor has it that I am to have part in 
a ehime of bells.” 

Tron Pound from Sweden spoke next: 

"I have decided upon what I shall 
like best to become. I have learned 
somewhat concerning the fiery ordeal 
whereby this hard iron is melted into 
liquid like water and then made over 
some way until I come out fine-tem- 
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pered steel. I haven't found out all 
about it yet, but will discover more and 
more as I go along; and I don't shrink 
from the ordeals, for I know my innate 
ability and have set my aim high, and 
when I come out the finished product 
I shall be of many times more value 
than a pound of gold." 

At this a tinkling of merriment and 
laughter rang throughout the Metals. 

* Absurd! absurd! " they all clanged. 
And Gold Pound's face glittered with 
indignation, "Iron dollars would be 
valueless, and nobody wants to carry an 
iron wateh. Whoever heard of a pound 
of iron becoming worth more than a 
pound of gold! ” 

“J have," answered Iron Pound. 

“Then tell us about it," commanded 
President. Aluminum. 

Iron Pound responded with some dig- 
nity: 

"] should like to make a little speech. 
I. too, learned something from the In- 
stitute that Silver Pound spoke of." 

"Hear! hear!" clamored the Metal 
voiees. And all listened eagerly to Iron 
Pound's little speech: 

“The whispering breezes came to me 
direct from the Institute at No. 24 East 
2ed Street, New York City, and told me 
more things than there is time now to 
repeat. But this I learned, that Metals 
are somewhat like men and women, 
boys and girls, in that if it isn't found 
out what latent possibilities are in them 
and they don't go through correct proc- 
esses to be made into whatever their 
abilities fit them for they never attain 
their highest happiness or greatest 
worth in the world, and it is the duty 
of all to find out their best talents and 
aim to become finished produets. Many 
are trving to be the thing for which 
they are not best suited and feel their 
lives to be incomplete and not. fully sat- 
isfactory, and they always remain un- 
finished products. 

* Now we don't want such blundering 
in our Metallic world. It is wise to 
learn from the mistakes of others, but 
better not waste time learning by our 
own mistakes. Why, some people are 
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like brass stove-pipes and copper tea- 
spoons—not the proper thing to develop 
the real value that is in them. Others, 
when in their right places, possess much 
original worth, but can hardly be manu- 
factured into anything greater. Then 
there are those supposed to have only 
ordinary ability, like myself, Iron 
Pound, but who have solidity, and with 
a strong, definite purpose aim to be- 
come a finished produet in the line of 
their best talent until finally they excel 
in worth their golden gifted brothers. 

“The finished material of the human 
mind requires work, hard work, as it 
does with Metals to come out something 
worth while. The mere wishing for an 
ultimate good accomplishes nothing, bnt 
the steadfast willing and doing along 
right lines attain the grand finale." 

Then all the Metals became impatient 
because Iron Pound hadn't told them 
what kind of a finished product he was 
going to be. So Iron Pound had to 
speak again, and said: 

“Tam going to be wrought upon and 
made into steel watch-springs. Now 
please tell me how much this raw ma- 
terial of iron will be worth when the 
finishing touches are put upon it as fine 
steel wateh-springs? " 

“I ean guess," put in Platinum, from 
the Ural Mountains, “that it will be 
worth eighty-four thousand gold dol- 
lars, for that is what Report told me, 
but I hardly believed it.” 

The President complimented — Iron 
Pound on his worthy aim, then in con- 
clusion said: 

"jt is time for our convention to ad- 
journ until to-morrow, Christmas Day, 
when we shall try to have an answer to 
this question, ‘A pound of iron made 
into steel watch springs is of how much 
more value than a pound of gold?’ 
Also we shall consider the comparative 
worth of quality versus bulk or size; 
and have further remarks on the trans- 
forming power of correct improving 
processes, and how they who possess 
moderate ability may become of su- 
preme exeellenee when made into The 
Finished Product." 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
THE CLOSING EXERCISES. 


TIIE SALUTATORY. 
By Mrs. M. Thomson. 


Mr. President, Members of the Faeul- 
tv, and Fellow-Students, and Future 
Students: —We heartily weleome you to 
the closing exercises of 1902, and we re- 
gret that so pleasant and profitable a 
time has terminated. Life is made up 
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of meetings and partings, but herein is 
proved the truth of Beecher’s words: 
"As ships meet at sea, a moment to- 
gether, when words of greeting must be: 
spoken, and then away into the deep, 
so men meet in this world; and I think 
we should cross no man's path without 
hailing him, and, if he needs, giving him 
supplies.” 
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We desire in this brief salutation to 
express all the warmth we feel toward 
you. Our intercourse this evening will 
be brief, but with confidence I recom- 
mend to those who follow the study of 
Phrenology, & philosophy, a science and 
an art. As philosophy it shows that the 
sources of mental phenomena are in up- 
ward of fifty primary faculties, seated 
in as many different regions of the 
brain. As a science it includes all sys- 
tematized knowledge of the relations be- 
tween mind, brain, and body. As an 
art it enables us to judge of individual 
development. We find wisdom in its 
plans and methods, and I trust we shall 
honor the cause we have been endeavor- 
ing to grasp for thc last few weeks in 
this Institute. 

We are thankful there is such a 
place where systematic and practical 
instruction is given and may our studies 
be carried on with a deeper realization 
of the greatness and goodness which 
may accrue from our understanding of 
the principles of Phrenology. 

When we think of the great mass of 
people who are entirely indifferent, 
some ignorant and some antagonistic, 
we are thankful that we have been en- 
lightened and acknowledge our indcbt- 
edness to those whose continued re- 
search has given Phrenology its present 
basis. In earlier times the carcer of 
Phrenology was a somewhat chequered 
one, but its noble champions persistent- 
ly and successfully repulsed the bitter 
antagonism and bigoted assaults of its 
opponents, and to-day we benefit by 
their incessant labors and self-denying 


love. We cach have it in our power in 
a greater or less degree to influence 
those with whom we are associated. 


Our responsibilities have increased with 

added knowledge and will deepen as we 

further pursue the study and carry it 

into practical activity. The foundation 

has been laid the last few weeks; furth- 

er developments will depend on study 

and observation. By this only will we 

be competent to advise and direct those 

coming under our notice. 
The following serves to express my 

thoughts: 

* May every soul that touches mine, 

Be it the lightest contact, get therefrom 
some good, 

Some little gracc, some kindly thought, 

One aspiration yet unfelt, one bit of 
courage 

For the darkening sky, one gleam of 
faith 

To brave the quickening ills of life, 

One glimpse of brighter skies beyond 
the gathering mists, 

To make this life worth 
heaven a surer heritage." 


while, and 
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PHRENOLOGY AS AN ART. 
By Mr. Frederick Koch. 


Phrenology is a science, a philosophy, 
and an art. As an art it enables us to 
observe individual development. What 
is art? What is the definition of art? 
The most frequent and common applica- 
tion of this word is skill. To play an 
instrument is an art. It is also an art 
to make or build an instrument. It is 
an art to build a portrait, a bust, or fig- 
ure. Some say it is an art to cook. A 
loftier definition of art is,—the repro- 
duction of the beautiful in Nature, such 
as the fine arts: painting, sculpture, etc. 

The highest definition of art is: To re- 
produce, or reproduction or expression 
of the truth in nature. The truth in 
nature is beautiful. 

Dr. Brandenburg, in one of his lect- 
ures, dissected a henrt, showing the deli- 
cate and intricate structure, and called 
attention to the great strength of the 
tendons, whereupon he exclaimed: 
“Isn’t this beautiful?" One of the fair 
students seemed surprised at this re- 
mark, and thought it necessary to cor- 
rect the doctor, saying, " I should con- 
sider it wonderful, rather than beauti- 
ful." 

The doctor, however, reiterated his 
statement that the heart is beautiful, as 
well as wonderful. The sense of the 
beautiful differs and varies as much as 
our education. If we desire to improve 
our conception of the beautiful and cor- 
rect our ideal, truth in nature should be 
our guiding star. 

Phrenology is an art, because it re- 
quires skill and experience to observe 
differences in the outline or shape of 
the head, and then be able to describe 
them true to nature. To produce or re- 
produce a portrait according to the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, is an art of the 
highest conception. Phrenology is to 
portrait painting or modelling what an- 
atomy is to the whole figure. There- 
fore, the discovery of Phrenology was 
an event of great advancement to art. 
In the different departments of art, such 
as landscape, still life, animal, and fig- 
ure the human head surpasses them in 
importance. Therefore, the discovery of 
Phrenology is an advancement of the 
highest type of art. 

Without anatomy the framework of 
the body, the bones and muscles as a 
basis for construction in building up a 
figure no work of art true to nature can 
be produced except by close observation 
or copy from nature. Without Phre- 
nology as a basis the artist cannot build 
up a bust or a human head true to nat- 
ure, except by close observation and im- 
itation of nature. 
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Some time ago nn artist in the New 
York Journal stated that Leonardo da 
Vinci used for his celebrated painting, 
“The Last Supper," the same model for 
the figure of Christ as for Judas. 'That 
after a lapse of a few years the model 
he used for painting the figure of Christ 
had changed so much and became so de- 
graded us to be a suitable model for 
Judas. This may be true or not. 

From a Phrenological point of view it 
is to be regarded as very doubtful. We 
may consider that the expression of the 
face could ehange from a noble to & de- 
graded expression, yet no artist being & 
student of Phrenology can deny that the 
original nobility could not be traced. 
There are great changes possible in the 
brain, and more especially in the physi- 
ognomy. But fundamental characteris- 
tics, such as descend by inheritance 
through generations, cannot change in a 
few years. 

Possibly Leonardo da Vinci intended 
to express a depraved type, rather than 
a low type in Judas, in which case he 
would have been true to nature, and this 
model and his reproduction could be 
classed in the highest definition of art. 
On the other hand, if Leonardo da Vinci 
intended to portray a low and undevel- 
oped type, possessing large Acquisitive- 
ness and Secretiveness, lacking Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration, and Benevol- 
ence then he could not have been true 
to nature by selecting his former model 
of Christ. His Physiognomy may have 
been suitable after a few vears of de- 
based living, but never could the brain 
or skull have undergone such funda- 
mental changes. 'To portray the divine 
figure of Christ, and also that of the de- 
praved figure of Judas from the same 
model, is doubtful. 

Anntomy brought science into art; so 
did Phrenology. Michael Angelo demon- 
strated the importance and necessity of 
anatomy to art. In years to come Dr. 
Gall will not only be regarded as the 
founder of a new science, but will be 
considered in the same class with Mich- 
ael Angelo as an apostle of art. The 
“Pyramids” were constructed with 
marvellous ingenuity. Yet, in our time, 
with the science of engineering applied 
such wonderful constructions are re- 
duced to a science. Through the appli- 
cation of anatomy and Phrenology art 
has & scientific foundation. 

We find the art of sculpture very 
highly developed in Greece several hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. 
Anatomy and Phrenology were not then 
known. At least, not suffieiently ex- 
pounded. Yet they succeeded in estab- 
lishing an elevated standard of the benu- 
tiful by very elose observation and copy 
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from nature and by their highly devel- 
oped sense of the beautiful. 

Why do we find some artists not ac- 
quainted with Phrenology? Why is it? 
Why is it that we find some doctors 
without & knowledge of this science? 
There are natural causes for this phe- 
nomena. Comparatively speaking, Phre- 
nology is a young science. If we follow 
its history we notice that time was in- 
sufficient to develop a master mind, an 
artist able to use the existing materials 
and establish and construct certain fun- 
damental principles or & positive system 
adapted to art. 

It took Dr. Gall fifty years to lay down 
the corner-stone of the structure; 
Spurzheim and Combe could not have ac- 
eomplished any earlier their part. The 
achievements of the Fowler Brothers, S. 
H. Wells, and Nelson Sizer are as yet too 
recent and gigantie to be properly ap- 
preciated. Their observations and ex- 
periences extended through their entire 
long and successful lives and required 
the full length of their career. In the 
right time a new leader, à new genius, 
will rise to carry on the grand work, 
and deliver to future generations enough 
food to sustain their mental digestion 
for nnother period. 

In the evolntion of the human mind 
of progress and advancement one hun- 
dred years is hardly enough for great 
accomplishments and already astound- 
ing results have really been made, Al- 
though at various times, some persons 
may have been favored exceptions and 
these possibly had glimpses of the truth 
of Phrenology or Physiognomy and 
could judge human character and mind 
from individual expression, yet, the 
scienee of Phrenology is a modern 
science par excellence. Phrenology 
could not have been discovered earlier 
in the history of mankind than it was. 
The race was not ready for it before, and 
not advanced enough. At the right time 
Phrenology was discovered and formed 
one of the great epochs of progress and 
civilization, 

Phrenology is not only an art and a 
seience to art, but also a key to art. It 
teaches the prerequisites for an artist. 
Tt explains the different inclinations, 
ability, and department of the individual 
artist. lt explains why one painter rev- 
els in scenery and landscape, in ocean 
waves and beautiful sunsets, or in bat- 
tles; another in Genre, in animals, chil- 
dren, or the expression of character. Or 
still another in history. It explains the 
earieaturist. also the appreciation for the 
nude in art. It explains why every art- 
ist does not excel in portrait painting. 
All artists require the faculties of Form, 
Size, Individuality, and  Constructive- 
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ness; and the painter in addition re- 
quires Color. According to the develop- 
ment of Ideality the sense of the beau- 
tiful will be expressed. Conscientious- 
ness will add its characteristic, and 
when in harmony with the other facul- 
ties wil help in finding and expressing 
the truth of nature. Imitation and Sub- 
limity add to perfection. But there is 
one faculty necessary for the higher at- 
tainments of art. It was the faculty 
that imparted enchantment to Millet's 
masterpiece, “Angelus.” It is Spirit- 
uality which supplies inspiration and in- 
tuition and brings life into art. Human 
nature is a prerequisite for the portrait 
artist, and in the future he will be a 
Phrenologist. 

While the Phrenologist also should be 
an artist, the Phrenologist must per- 
ceive differences in size and form, aud 
not much can be accomplished if the 
sense of distinction is missing. It is a 
paramount necessity for the student of 
Phrenology to develop the perceptive 
faculties, or at least, keep them active. 
It is the lack of the perceptive faculties, 
or their laek of practice, or the insuffi- 
cient development of Human Nature 
which often accounts for the opposition 
to this science by wise, intelligent 
people. The essential faculty to the 
science of Phrenology is Human Nature. 

In conelusion, I will give a suggestion 
to beginners of the cultivation of the 
perceptives: To judge individual charac- 
teristic differences, peculiarities, ete.. it 
is necessary to have a standard. We 
must have in mind a normally developed 
pattern, sample, or type, accepted as 
correct and perfect for a contrast and 
basis of comparison. The student 
should impress on his mind the outline 
of a perfect type. This can be done by 
mastering drawing the outline of a per- 
fect type many times until able to pro- 
duce the same form by memory. 


“THE WALL OF FAME.” 
A PROSE POEM. 


By Mrs. Anne Imogen Henion. 


You have heard of the wonderful 
“Hall of Fame?” In the Hall are the 
names of our famous men. When the 
sun has set upon their work so needed 
by the world, and yet, completed. the 
call to higher trusts has come when 
least expected, and opened wide the 
portal gates to receive the souls death 
liberates. 


Then in this hall are plaecd their 
names, on which we gaze with awe. 
"(Their aims, their life, their sacrifice, 
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their grand achievements help us; but 
oh! the sorrow of the world's bereave- 
ments. 

A Hall more famous stil I know, 
where the flowers of thought forever 
grow. Their birthplace here and in- 
spiration, from which is circled all crea- 
tion. 

I invite you then to be my guest for 
I know it will prove of interest. I think 
we'll enter this lower door. To begin 
and work up from the floor, by wise old 
heads is said to be the only way in the 
world to see. 

Phalanges, Tarsal, Meta, too. Fibula, 
Tibia; but that won't do for there's a 
knee and a femur bone. Having no 
company it stands alone. 

The next is a place where I should 
say, a table d'hote dinner is served each 
day. But I wish to get into the dome 
of thought and not linger with things 
that can always he bought. 

Let us hurry along for the wonders 
are here. Let us enter with reverence, 
trembling, fear. 

A tablet to strangers, the first thing 
I see, of course should be read by you 
and me. 


TABLET. 


“This dome the creator in wisdom 
has wrought. "lis made to commemo- 
rate each single thought. A guide you 
will need all its parts to explain, to ex- 
plore it alone is a task that is vain.” 


Do you know of any one we ean get? 

Why, yes; just lately a lady I've met. 
So broad is her fame that I scarcely 
need even to mention her name. She 
kindly consented to give of her store 
and add to our knowledge, so we en- 
tered the door. 


GUIDE. 


In this part of the dome so marvel- 
lously great, is ereeted a tablet to home 
and state. "Tis here you may come if 
with work vou are weary, you're ac- 
corded a weleome that never is dreary, 
for love of child, of home, of state, of 
horse or dog, or friend or mate, all find 
a welcome warm and true that helps us 
all our journey through. 

Is there word so great e’er writ by 
pen as the word of love for our fellow- 


inen? Continuity is next on this tablet 
above. It stands for stability and not 


like a dove, forever unsettled, its work 
never done, but works right along till 
its laurels are won. I desire to tell of 
its great progression, but time won't al- 
low of so great a digression. At the top 
of this dome, just over your head, is the 
thought that inspires to reverence the 
dead. Self-esteem, decision, and kind- 
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and be- 
lives they are wrought 
in the dome, from these 
thoughts, on each side, justice, hope, 
trust, will forever abide, But lower 
down still some tablets are hung that 
are left to themselves, by poets unsung. 
They are thoughts of eaution, gain, and 
greed, when largely developed respond 
to no need. When developed just right, 
and in moderate degree, build fortunes, 
in fact everything that we see, And 


ness of thought are 
fore it. our 
Lower down 


behind, 


when the perceptives, and reason as 
well, work harmoniously together, I 


could not for a spell tell half of the 
work of this marvellous power. 

No wonder their names are inseribed 
in this tower, Can you realize, friends, 
for a moment, vowre brought to the 
chambers of inspired, infinite thought? 
Cast the mind's eye for a while o'er the 
earth. Enumerate some of the achieve- 
ments of worth. Our ‘ flat-iron " and 
sub-way are things of to-day. The wire- 
less messages, commen yon say? Yes, 
but consider the source of their birth. 
Glance backward at Watt at home by 
his hearth. The cause and effect in his 
reasoning miud found a way the two 
ends of the earth to bind. Aud Newton, 
another whose mind vou will find is of 
this very same reasoning kind. There’s 
Rell, and Morse, their minds employed, 
the fruits of whose labors are still en- 
joved. There's praetical Edison work- 
ing away, adapting, inventing. from day 
to day. Philanthropy, too, has tablet 
hung here. Don’t fail to gaze long on 
this tablet. Draw near. There are gal- 
leries of art and the Margaret Louise, 
where women who work may repose at 
their ease. "The Carnegie libraries the 
country adorn, his kindness is ceaseless 
as night and morn. These works are a 
few that come under my pen of the 
thoughts and deeds of noble men. What 
& power is ours then! What good we 
may do when we learn of each tablet its 
meaning so true, 

While reasoning thus, T turned to our 
guide, who was standing alert, quite 
close to my side, and said, * Can you tell 
me will there ever be a tablet placed 
here in this Hall for me?" She replied, 
“The whole world is | eommemorate 
here, whether good or bad, or far or 
near; their influence spreading the wide 
world o'er, including the rich as well as 
the poor. So your tablet forever may 
bang in sight and say to the world, ‘T 
have failed to do right? But it may, if 
you choose, hang as plainly in view and 
say to the world, ‘I evil eschew.’ 

“We each have a dome, we can make 
what we will, for the brain is the man, 
not our ill-fitting bodies, nor any one of 
our numerous hobbies.” 
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I heard some one speak, so looking 
around to see who had spoken, a doctor 
I found. He gave us knowledge, the 
latest and best, and then many others 
rewarded our quest. They told us of 
truth, wisdom, and power, and advised 
us to make of this dome a bower, 

There’s one I must mention who came 
in our way that told us how silly, in- 
deed, "twas to say that of all God's ereat- 
ures man is the least. To prove his 
assertion he gave us a feast, or rather a 
glimpse from the time of ereation, trac- 
ing man down to our own grand nation. 

Long ere this, kind friends, you have 
guessed, no doubt, what this Hall is I 
am talking about. The Hall is your 
body the dome your head. 

The good we accomplish is not when 
we're dead, but a blessing now to some 
one given, each moment and hour we 
have to live. Then when our life on 
earth is done, a tablet far better than 
any one erected in marble in the “ Hall 
of Fame” will be erected to our name, 
and our tablet then will the mind en- 
page and love will be our heritage. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 
By Miss Bella Brake. 


In the first of our anatomical proofs 
of I'hrenology we are told that, ‘ Those 
animals that possess the most complex 
brains exhibit the greatest number of 
instincts.” Again, the greater the num- 
ber of folds or convolutions there are in 
the brain of an animal, the greater is 
the intellingence of that animal. This 
just reminds me of my brother's dog, 
l'uneh, that his brain must have a large 
number of folds, because, if he is asked, 
“How do you get on in the world, 
Puneh?” he wil immediately turn 
round and bite his tail, thus illustrating 
the old saying, " Make both ends meet.” 
Je will also, when told, go out into the 
garden and bring the morning paper. 
Desmoulins tells us that the number of 
convolutions there are in the dog's brain 
exceeds, by six or eight tines, those of 
the cat, and so this accounts for intelli- 
genee being greater in the dog than in 
the eat. 

We are also told that size without 
quality does not give power, so from 
this we sce that although the brains of 
the monkey and dog are sinaller than 
those of the ox and ass, yet the former 
approach nearer to man in regard to 
their intelleetual faeulties. 

We will now consider some of the in- 
telleetual faeulties, and see how they are 
developed in the lower animals. Let us 
first take form. Some dogs and horses 
remember a person who has been absent 
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for a year or two, while others will for- 
get all about the persons. 

The faculty of Locality is strong in 
many of the lower animals; they find 
their way as by instinct; if carried a 
long distance, even over a tortuous 
route, and so caged that they cannot see 
out, on being set free they will start 
back and often make a direct line for 
home. One case presents itself to me, 
in which a pony was taken a long way 
from its native place and between twelve 
nnd fifteen months afterward made its 
way right back. Professor L. Bianchi, 
of Milan, found that after the destruc- 
tion of the cortex of the prefrontal lobes 
in dogs and monkeys not only was mem- 
ory, attention, and judgment impaired, 
but the animals did not recognize either 
the places or persons with whom they 
had been previously familiar. Swallows 
and other birds migrate from one cli- 
mate to another at certain seasons of 
the year, which is attributed by Dr. Gall 
to periodical and involuntary excitement 
of the organ of Locality. 

Among the animals the tones uttered 
are comparatively simple and corre- 
spond with the simplicity of their nat- 
ure; yet unquestionably these simple ut- 
terances serve the purpose of language 
and are instinctively understood by ani- 
mals of the same class. Every sheep 
knows the bleat of its own lamb, though 
it may be in the midst of a flock which 
is composed of thousands; every cow 
knows the call of its calf. Is not this 
language? 

Time is also found in animals. Mr. 
Southey, in his ‘ Omniana," relates two 
instances of dogs who had acquired such 
a knowledge of time as would enable 
them to count. the days of the week. He 
says: "My grandfather had one which 
trudged two miles every Saturday to 
cater for himself in the shambles. I 
know another more extraordinary and 
well-authenticated example. A dog 
which had belonged to an Irishman, and 
was sold by him in England, would 
never touch a morsel of meat upon Fri- 
day." Dr. Vimont thinks it impossible 
to doubt that the lower animals possess 
the faculty of appreciating time, and he 
relates several faets in support of this 
opinion. 

Combe says that it is difficult to de- 
termine whether or not the faculty of 
numbers exists in animals. The dog, 
Punch, that has been mentioned before, 
will, if he is told to sit up and a piece of 
biseuit is placed on his nose, not touch 
that biscuit until the number * three ” 
is said, whether it is counted consecu- 
tively or not. Of course he has been 
told at the beginning that he must not 
touch it until “ tbree " is said. 
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It would seem that scientists are not 
agreed as to whether the lower animals 
possess the power of reasoning or not. 
One gentleman says: “A low organ of 
Causality may be seen in many of the 
lower animals where reason aids instinct 
to form simple combinations in the ap- 
plieation of simple causes to produce de- 
sired results." The following fact would 
appear to strengthen the theory that 
some animals possess the power of rea- 
soning, at least to a small degree. An 
Australian dog on a sheep-farm, where 
sheep had to be killed for the use of the 
laboring men, would, on seeing the last 
of the mutton taken out of the slaugh- 
ter-house, invariably go to the paddock 
without being directed, bring the kill- 
ing sheep and yard them up ready for 
the butcher. 

It cannot be disputed but that some of 
of the dumb animals have a large degree 
of intelligence. The Phrenological proofs 
quoted above, apply to human beings as 
well as the lower animals. We have not, 
however, compared man's intelligence 
with that of the brute world, for we 
know that he is, or should be, infinitely 
superior to the most intelligent of the 
lower creation, which was given for his 
use. Man, who was created in the image 
and likeness of God himsclf. is in the 
possession of an immortal soul. 


TEMPERAMENTAL DIFFERENCES. 


By Mr. Oscar Lee Pyles. 


“ Temperament, considered in its phys- 
ical aspect, is a state of body depending 
upon certain combinations of the various 
systems of the organs and certain func- 
tional conditions affecting them.” 

By the latest writers on the subject, 
these organs have been classed accord- 
ing to their function into three grand 
systems, which are: the motive, or me- 
chanical, the vital or nutritive, and men- 
tal or nervous; any one of which pre- 
dominating gives rise to a corresponding 
temperament. We have then the motive 
temperament depending upon the pre- 
dominance of the motive or mechanical 
system, the vital temperament depend- 
ing upon the predominance of the vital 
or nutritive system, and the mental tem- 
perament depending upon the predom- 
inance of the brain or nervous system. 

Now, on the proportion of the develop- 
ment of each of these systems are de- 
pendent the great temperamental differ- 
ences. As we cast our eyes about us we 
cannot fail to notice the vast differences 
among human beings. In vain may we 
seek to find two persons exactly alike. 
We find the greatest resemblance among 
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members of the same family, and espe- 
cially between twins; but even in the 
last case there is a manifest difference 
which we cannot fail to see when we be- 
come acquainted with them. Their par- 
ents, or the members of the immediate 
family do not mistake Mary for Sally, 
or Sally for Mary. 

When we compare the different mem- 
bers of various families we find that the 
difference is greater than between mem- 
bers of the same family. 

Extending our comparison to the va- 
rious nations of the same race we find 
this difference greatly augmented. 
Greater still do we find these differences 
between the various races of mankind. 

These comparisons between the mem- 
bers of the same family, families of the 
same nation, and nationalities of the 
same race will apply more forcibly to 
the Caucasian race (though they by no 
means fail to apply to the others) for in 
no other race do we find so great a dif- 
ference in its components ns in this. 

The Indians are, as a rule, very much 
alike; so are the Mongolians; and the 
same is true of the Ethiopians. The 
higher the civilization, the finer the or- 
ganization, and the more highly cult- 
ured, the greater are these differences. 
We find by observation that, ns a gen- 
eral rule, certain brain developments ac- 
company each of the temperaments, and 
that different persons with a corre- 
sponding development of brain and body 
invariably manifest similar characteris- 
tics. This fact is being gradually recog- 
nized by the people in general, even 
though they will not admit Phrenology 
to be a true science. We do not unfre- 
quently read in our newspapers and 
magazines of a person having the artis- 
tio temperament; or of a person being 
of a poetic or an athletic temperament, 
etc, ete. No sane person will deny that 
these differences exist, and if people 
would only take a little trouble to ob- 
serve, they would surely be convinced 
that they signify something. 

If those who doubt Phrenology would 
only apply its principles to their daily 
observations they would soon find that: 
“Differences of external form are the 
measure of pre-existing differences of in- 
internal character,” and the science of 
Phrenology (as well as Physiognomy) 
would in a very short time be as univer- 
sally recognized as the science of mathe- 
matics, astronomy, medicine, or any 
other. But there are too many, alas! 
whose Phrenological developments too 
clearly indicate that they are too nar- 
row-minded to admit that. there can be 
truth in anything which they know 
nothing about, and thus they go through 
the world “doubting Thomases,” de- 
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prived of the benefits which a knowl- 
edge of the subject would afford them. 

“Ignorance is the greatest barrier to 
progress, and old thought the greatest 
enemy to new thought.” 

Temperamental differences, as before 
stated, are due to the proportion in 
which the primary temperaments enter 
We would natu- 
rally, therefore, expect to find these dif- 
ferences the greatest among the nations 
or races where the greatest variety of 
combinations is to be found; and the 
greatest similarity in those nations and 
races whose people approach the nearest 
to the pure temperaments. Such we 
find to be the case. No race presents as 
great a variety of combinations of the 
primary temperaments as the Caucasian. 
The other races approach much nearer 
to a pure temperament. Since certain 
characteristics and powers accompany 
each temperament it is evident that the 
nearest approach to perfection is to be 
attained through an equal development 
of all the primary temperaments. 

Two of our great men, whose memory 
the nation reveres—Washington and Mc- 
Kinley — had well-balanced tempera- 
ments. 

I do not mean to convey the impres- 
sion that there cannot be greatness 
without an evenly balanced tempera- 
ment, for such is not the case; but for 
equal greatness in all directions, the 
well-balanced temperament would be re- 
quired. 

As the American nation is made up of 
people from every nation on the face of 
the globe, we should naturally expect to 
find here the greatest variety of temper- 
amental combinations. Whether such is 
the case travellers over the world may 
judge. In the seale of intellectual de- 
velopment the Americans will by no 
means stand at the bottom. 

These temperamental differences are 
necessary for the well-being of man- 
kind and the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. Where the least temperamental 
differences exist there is a tendency to 
degenerate. 

In the evil consequences attending the 
intermarriage of relatives we have an ex- 
ample of the consequences of a lack of 
temperamental difference between the 
parties. The longer these intermar- 
riages are continued the more alike in 
temperament posterity becomes, till ex- 
tinetion of the family breaks the monot- 
ony. It is all important, therefore, that 
marriage should not take place between 
persons of the same temperament. These 
temperamental differences are by no 
means confined to the human race. 

Descending in the senle of develop- 
ment we find that, next to man, the do- 
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mestic animals exhibit the greatest va- 
riety of temperamental differences. 
Though the differences are not so great 
in these compared with man, they are 
not wanting. Here we find the large- 
boned, muscular (motive) dray horse 
and the long, slender, delicate (mental) 
race-horse; and we learn that their char- 
acteristics are in exact correspondence 
with their developments. We do not 
look for power and endurance in the 
"ice-horse, nor do we look for speed and 
quickness of action in the dray-horse, 
but we apply the universal law, * That 
size, other things being equal, is a meas- 
ure of power, and that length indicates 
and causes action and intensity.” 

We find these differences very great 
among dogs, but not so great, however, 
among sheep, swine, and poultry. 

The same rule holds good here as in 
the case of man, that the finer the or- 
ganization and the higher the eulture, 
the greater the differences. 

In wild animals there is not observable 
very mneh difference hetween those of 
the same species. ‘ Every tiger," says 
Dr. Jacques, "has the bilious-motive 
temperament, though there may be in- 
dividual differences in the strength of 
its development; every opossuin has the 
vital temperament, and every deer has 
the mental or nervous temperament." 

The lower in the grade of intelligence 
the smaller do these differences nppear, 
until finally we eannot distinguish one 
from another of the same speeies. Very 
few, if any. eould distinguish a mouse 
they had seen before if it were again 
seen amongst fifteen or twenty others, 
without a very close observation. 
Though we cannot notice much differ- 
ence in these creatures there is at the 
same time a marked difference. Tt is 
snid that if a stray bee tries to introduce 
himself into a hive composed of from 
twenty thousand to eighty thousand 
hees, he is immediately recognized and 
driven out. or killed. 

According to the best authorities on 
the subjeet, certain conditions of living, 
diet, climate, occupation, exercise, ete., 
all have a tendency to produce certain 
temperamental condifions, We may ex- 
pect therefore, by strictly observing 
these conditions to change our entire 
constitution, and bring abont the de- 
sired temperamental condition. 


CHARACTER THOUGHTS. 
By Miss Ada Della Alma Jocoy. 
Any aged Phrenologist will tell us that 
n life-time's devotion to the science yet 


leaves much undone nnd much un- 
thought of; what then shall be said of 
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the young man or woman who, in the 
beginning of an uncertain career, en- 
deavors to point out the way for his 
contemporaries to follow? The writer 
does not wish to attempt such an un- 
wise course, yet in the three years' study 
she has given to this “science of life” 
many thoughts have proved of practical 
benefit to herself, and others are waiting 
for a deeper and rieher experience to 
demonstrate, If some of these thoughts 
or even one, proves to be of any sugges- 
tive influence in the future career of 
each of her classmates and young co- 
workers, then the purpose of this effort 
will have been realized, to her very deep 
satisfaction. 

In the beginning we need most fully 
to realize that. each mistake of ours will 
be counted not only against us, but 
against Phrenology. The great cause of 
much of the disbelief in this great 
science to-day lies not in the science it- 
self, but in the fact that we have not 
enough great Phrenologists like Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, Sizer, the Fowlers, 
and our own inspirers, Drs. Drayton and 
Brandenburg, Miss Fowler, and the 
other members of the faeulty. When 
we have more forceful, honest, upright 
promoters in the field we will find true 
Phrenology well disseminated and well 
received. 

If, then. it be true that a measure of 
faihire is due to those who practise the 
science rather than to Phrenology itself, 
it is also true that the success of its 
promoters is not theirs alone, but is sne- 
cess for the scienee itself. When we 
gain applause and recognition as expert 
character delineators, which I hope we 
may all do, we need to count every com- 
pliment to ourselves as one for us and 
two for Phrenology. l 

In this new work of ours we need to 
remember that we have to cope with 
cultured ignorance. Some persons may 
give us a courteous, well-bred hearing, 
but we should not be so filled with self- 
appreciation as to think courtesy neces- 
sarily means aequiescence. Our least 
difficulties come from both extremes of 
mental] development. It is the conserva- 
tive, stay-at-home, wait-a-while-and-see 
sort of person who offers the greatest 
resistance to all progressive views. 
Without a certain degree of conserva- 
tism the world would go to pieces. We 
should be thankful we have a conserva- 
tive clement to deal with, because 
throughout the history of any science 
conservatism has always been opposed 
to the progress of any new or startling 
departure, A very popular book rarely 
stands as a monument to future genera- 
tions, but dies in its infancy. ‘ Young 
genius dies early." Great progress of 
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life comes only with slow development. 
We have to be grateful that Phrenology 
has been progressing slowly but surely, 
rather than too widely and too soon ac- 
cepted, for compared with its sphere of 
usefulness it is yet in its infaney. We 
must be glad when we meet criticism 
and vituperation, for it shows that the 
conservatives are getting " waked up." 
We should be rejoicing that Ganl, Spurz- 
heim, Combe, and the Fowlers have 
borne the brunt of hard criticism and 
have successfully paved the road for us 
by thus braving the opposition of the 
leaders of the world’s intellectual 
thought, and we have them to thank to- 
day for the ardent supporters we have 
had from most of the intelligent, pro- 
gressive, scientifie men of the century 
that is past. Our own faculty and their 
co-workers are making the way still 
easier for us by winning to our side the 
great scientific men of the day. g 

Let us, then, with due gratitude for 
those who have preceded us, prepare 
ourselves to win for our scienee the ap- 
proval of the foremost scientists to come 
in this new century just begun, taking 
up the work where others are leaving 
off, and putting all our new, young vigor 
into the furtherance of our beloved 
work. In this we need much self-re- 
liance, yet each convert we gain must be 
hailed as a victory for the science we 
are endeavoring to advance and perfect. 
We cannot with justice put ourselves up 
as more than humble exponents of the 
great truths made practical by our pre- 
decessors. It is a duty we owe to them 
to further promulgate and, if possible, 
perfect their views. 

We should never attempt to apologize 
for Phrenology; it has its shortcomings 
like every vwoung science, but it is 
worthy of our best support. Emerson 
says: "Complaint is eonfession "—and 
again, “ The reward of a thing well done 
is to have done it." " Fear when vour 
friends say to you that you have 
done well, and say it through: but when 
they stand with uncertain, timid looks 
of respect and half-dislike, and must 
suspend their judgment for yeurs to 
come. vou may begin to hope. "Those 
who live to the future must always ap- 
pear selfish to those who live for the 
present." 

We do not claim for Phrenology per- 
fection, but we hope some day in the 
not-distant future to see it whollv vin- 
dicated and upheld by all great scien- 
tists and aecorded the place it deserves 
and which it is gradually obtaining for 
itself on its own merits. It is not a 
theory only; it is a practical science; it 
is usable. 
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We cannot always be successful; we 
must expect a certain amount of person- 
al failure. Those who have sinned or 
failed in life know better than any 
others the degree of difference between 
the life they lead and the one they 
should lead and the one they might have 
led, had cireumstances been different. 
So if failure comes to us in our work 
let us span with our minds the depth 
of our fall, and if will-power be not de- 
ficient suecess may be ours in a great 
measure through this realization, There 
is nothing like sutfering to teach us the 
value of happiness, nothing like failure 
to teach the value of success. 

Another thought I wish to bring out 
is the necessity of remembering that in- 
tellectual capacity is not to be measured 
alone by sensitiveness to new impres- 
sions or brillianey of perception. Bright- 
ness may be eompared to the froth of a 
passing wave, to be seen by all, while 
the deeps below are ever uniforin and 
are fathomable by only a chosen few. 
The truly great have depth of intellect 
as well as breadth, and the modesty 
whieh is ever by the side of greatness is 
like the veil in,the sanetuary, hiding 
from all but the high-priest the glories 
of the walls beyond. 

In closing I think a few of Emerson's 
thoughts will be far better than any of 
mine, and my readers will, I hope, ob- 
tain from him some of the inspiration 
and help he has given me. In his in- 
sight into human nature he was a true, 
if nan unconscious, Phrenologist. He 
savs: “ Men in all ways are better than 
they seem. ‘They like flattery for the 
moment, but they know the truth for 
their own. It is a foolish cowardice 
which keeps us from trusting them, and 
speaking to them rude truth. They re- 
sent vour honesty for an instant, they 
will thank you for it always." 

Now as to ourselves within ourselves. 
We, as exponents of the science of life, 
need to have character ourselves. If we 
fail in that, just so far does Phrenology 
fail. Emerson has a helpful thought for 
us here: “ There are many eyes that can 
detect and honor the prudent and house- 
hold virtues; there are many that can 
diseern Genius on his starry track, 
though the mob is ineapable; but when 
that love which is all-suffering, all-ab- 
staining, all-aspiring, whieh has vowed 
to itself that it will be a wretch and also 
a fool in this world sooner than soil its 
white hands by any complianees, comes 
into our streets and houses--only the 
pure and aspiring can know its face, and 
the only compliment they ean pay is to 
own it.” 
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KNOW THYSELF. 
By Margaret Isabel Cox. 


The Eastertide of Truth is here. 

Truth is awakened and a Seer, 

Our Gall, the Master, Gall, the Good, 

Who proved Mankind a Brotherhood, 

Who century ago arose, 

Who thought, and did his thoughts dis- 
close, 

Our Gall speaks unto you and me, 

That Selfdivinity is, we 

Our best Creation if we choose. 

God is the Giver and we lose 

The Gift or hallow it at will. 

Religion’s Handmaid waits until 

We will to be ere she doth bring 

For our desire her offering. 


O, Eastern Star, that rose one day 

To lead the Wise Men far away 

From wonted path unto the place 

Of Natal Truth! O, Wisdom Grace, 

That spake to Man and bade him know 

How Self is Knowledge, bade him go 

With Selfhood unto Truth’s fair shrine 

And there Truth’s lesson-creed divine, 

The “Know Thyself!”  O, Eastern 
Star, 

O, Guiding Star of Life afar, 

The Message Oracle art thou 

Of Truth! Thou leadest Man, and now! 


Phrenology, in time not far 

I see thy shining Eastern Star 
Above thy Natal Place. o'er sea, 
Within the Land of Gall! To thee 
Upon that Day the World shall! give 
Its homage. and thy name shall live 
Within its heart, thy fame be known 
Unto all Men. Not thine alone; 

For on that Day of future time, 
When Truth sings Jubilate Chime, 
Shall be enlimned in purest gold 
The names of thy Immortals bold, 
The names of thy Defenders brave, 
Thy stanch Apostles who self gave; 
And ‘neath each Apostolic name 
Shall be engraved on seroll of fame 
Theirs who were led by voice or pen 
To thee. Phrenology. all Men, 

The low of station, great of earth, 
Shall on that Day know of thy worth. 


Apostles and Defenders! All 

Disciples of Immortal Gall! 

Mayhap ‘tis given them to-night 

To look upon this scene from height 
Above, to list the harvest. chime, 

To see the sheaves of harvest-time 
Sown by their hands from hour of morn 
Till life's evetide, in Error's scorn. 


Gall. Spurzheim, 
Wells, 

And Sizer, Ilolbrook! Fach name tells 

Of sacrifice for Truth’s dear sake 

That Man from Ignorance awake 


Combe, and Fowler, 
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To find himself a Monarch King. 
So, while we Jubilate sing 
E'enmost we see on pictured face 
Of Pioneers, who these walls grace, 
A benediction smile benign 

Upon Phrenology's fair shrine. 


O, Mother of Phrenology! 

O, Brothers of rare memory! 

(The Fowlers, blessed be the name 

For good to Man!) ye look from frame 
And in the silence to us speak 

Of dauntless Truth; ye bid us seek 

All devious ways of life and make 

Them fairer, brighter, for Truth's sake. 
Give us of loving faith that soars! 

Give us spirit kin to yours! 


Above us the Immortal Dcad, 

The Pioneers of Truth! We tread 

Upon their very footfalls. Here 

They toiled for Truth, nor Doubt nor 
Fear 

Did vanquish them. Here Daughter of 

A noble Sire has work of love. 

By hands rest-folded 'twas begun 

And not till even's set of sun 

Will task be ended. This the place 

Where Man with Self stands face to face. 


Does Man seek wealth, position, fame 
Or freedom from the bond of shame, 
His soul by weaknesses weighed down? 
Aspiring, does he seek a crown? 

Seek happiness and sweet content 

In love, dear love? Does he repent 

Of waywardness and seek the right? 
In lowly vale long for the height? 

Is he awakened from the dream 

Of Self-Contentment? Does the gleam 
Of shining Truth fall 'thwart his life, 
Environed by Fate, with thorns rife? 


Then Man must will ere he may find 
Position, fame or wealth of Mind. 

Ave, Man must will to break the bands 
That fetter him. With his own hands 
Must he pluck thorns from out his way; 
And with these very thorns he may 
Arouse his waking, longing Soul 

To find right place, to crowning goal. 


Phrenology! Give heed to her! 

The Selfhood’s true Intrepreter! 
Queen of the Sciences! Her throne 
Is not within this Fane alone 

Rut in thy heart and in my life. 

We need not turn from calm or strife 
To search for her in hidden way. 
She is thy Friend and mine to-day, 
tut we must heed her message. Ave, 
If eer we reach the mountain high 
Our feet must. pass the mountain-side 
With dear Phrenology, our Guide. 


The Class of Nineteen-hundred-two 
Gives pledge-allegiance to be true 
In service of Phrenology. 


From near and far we eame. Here we 
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Have heard the clash of battle fought 

"Tween Truth and Error. ‘Twas our lot, 

Our happy lot, to listen to 

Truth’s Messengers. And so to you, 

Apostles of Immortal Gall, 

Our Teachers, do we Classmates all 

Bear gratitude. To us ye bore 

Truths that shall linger when we pore 

O’er doubting thoughts of doubting 
Men. 

Your words shall be our answer then. 


Thou who dost do thy Father's will, 
Thou who dost here the wish fulfill 

Of him who called thee ** Daughter," we 
Would pledge our promise-vow to thee, 
Would give our consecration-word 

In mem'ry of the Truths that stirred 
Our hearts, that led us to the shrine 

Of dear Phrenology divine. 
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Classmates, we eame from far and near; 

Were strangers; friends now in bonds 
dear. 

Here for the moment do we wait 

Ere passing thro' the portal-gate 

To future task, Here our pathways 

Diverge apart for coming days. 

So ere we part let us make vow 

With Teachers, Friends, and let us now 

Renew our pledge. Did not one day 

Phrenology come to our way? 

Did come in blessing? Shall not you 

And I whom she has loved be true 

To covenantal vow and give 

Her promise for the lives we live? 


Phrenology, this hour we do 

Our creed, our covenant renew; 
Phrenology, we do believe 

That as we give do we receive; 
Believe Divinity Divine; 

Believe in Nature’s smile benign; 
Believe in Brotherhood of Man; 
Believe 'tween Brain and Man is span 
That Truth may pass; believe we may 
Each find a path, each find a way; 
Believe in Self and in Self's might; 
Believe Phrenology and right. 


And this our pledge; our vow we give 
Our covenantal vow. To live 

For Man, our Brother; Self to know; 
To see the Good in Friend and Foe; 

To speak for thee by voice or pen; 

To make thy Truths known to al] Men; 
To know the Self—Soul, Body, Mind; 
'To know the Self; to know Mankind. 


THE VALEDICTORY. 


By Mr. Robert W. Curtis. 


Mr. President, Members of the Facul- 
ty, Fellow-Students, and Friends of the 
American Institute of Phrenology:—An- 
other year-stone in the history of this 
Institute has been reached. Before the 
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clock strikes midnight it will have faded 
into the past. But as the year merges 
with the many previous years into a 
meinory that will never become dim to 
the followers of Phrenology, the best 
portion of life stretches forth on the 
vast plain before us who belong to the 
graduating class of 1902. Our work has 
only just begun, even though we have 
worked, worked, worked, and been 
drilled, drilled, drilled for seven long 
weeks in the teachings of what those 
more advanced than we have proclaimed 
the greatest of sciences. 

Words fail me, Mr. President, and 
members of the facnity, in expressing 
to you the depth of the gratitude of the 
class for such an institution. as the 
American Institute of Phrenology—a 
gratitude that as n flame in the bosom 
of every student will never, I am sure, 
die out. In this Institute the greatest 
wonders of man may be learned. What 
grander, nobler, and sublimer science 
than the mysteries of man! 

Newton may have discovered specific 
gravity; Franklin, electricity; and Gal- 
ileo, the wonders of the heavens; but 
when Gall discovered and located the 
various faculties of the mind, he gave 
to the world something that was far be- 
yond all other discoveries, because of its 
direct benefit to mankind. Gall was 
seoffed at and attacked by those who re- 
fused to accept his discoveries; yet truth 
is truth and cannot be exterminated, 
even in the face of the most terrific can- 
nonading of skeptics. To-day Phrenol- 
ogy has grown to such proportions that 
we see the greatest of the world’s anat- 
oniists and physiologists practically ad- 
mitting its truth. 

As we trace the history of Phrenology 
from Gall down through the ages of 
time, we see Spurzheim, Combe, the 
Fowlers, Mr. and Mrs. Wells, and Sizer. 
These all continued the fight which Gall 
began and have gone to their rest. And 
while our hearts go out to them for the 
greut work they did. we turn to you, 
Mr. President and co-workers, you who 
are among the living and still battling 
for the greatest of sciences, to thank 
you from the bottom of our hearts for 
perpetuating the American Institute of 
Phrenology. It is due to this institu- 
tion, incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, that we are here to- 
night better, both physically and men- 
tally, than when we became students. 
We are glad that we can now join you 
in the work that is so close to your 
hearts, and as we go forth to swell the 
ranks of the hundreds gone before, we 
hope to give you the sustaining help of 
our most enthusiastic and untiring zeal. 

To the friends of Phrenology who are 
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present, and to others who are here per- 
haps for the first time, it may be of in- 
terest to hear of the breadth of the work 
of the Institute. This work is not con- 
fined to this city, nor to this country, 
nor to America and England, nor to 
America, England, and France. It is 
confined only within the walls of the 
seas of the earth. Across water and 
land from Australia have come four la- 
dies, and from Brazil, in South America, 
has come one gentleman, all of whom 
are members of this class. I think it a 
glowing tribute to the grandeur and 
glory of the science of Phrenology that 
these should have journeyed so many 
thousands of miles to become students 
here. On behalf of us who come from 
different sections of the United States, 
I desire to compliment them upon their 
unusual] studiousness and the example 
they set us. 

The hour is getting late. Yet we 
pause for a few moments to linger over 
the memories of our student days here. 
Dr. Brandenburg. the President, has 
given us his best instruction on hygiene. 
In fact, it could not have been improved 
upon. Further, he has, with chalk in 
hand, given us his inimitable Niagara 
movement on the blaekboard. We thank- 
you, Doctor, for your efforts to instil 
the foundation of hygiene in our cra- 
niums. 

Miss Fowler. the Vice-President, has 
been most faithful and devoted in her 
teaching. We have learned to love her. 
She has had mueh of the practical side 
of the science in hand, and not a day 
has gone by that we have not sat under 
her instruction. In fact, our relations 
with her, because of the many subjects 
she has handled, have been closer and 
more continuous than with any other 
member of the faeulty. We thank you, 
Miss Fowler, for the care with which 
you have instructed us and the way in 
which you lightened the burden of 
study. 

And Dr. Drayton! Tall, commanding, 
good-natured, and expressive, we shall 
not forget the way he leetured on the 
historical side of Phrenology. We thank 
you, Doctor, for your efforts in our be- 
half. 

Then there is Dr. Gardner, who lcet- 
ured on anatomy and physiology. We 
always looked forward to his coming. 
Iie made us study, too. Once he came 
unawares and the question, “ What is 
histology? " eame to us like a shoek out 
of the very depths of the earth. If he 
will excuse us for a seemingly absurd 
method by which his name and face will 
ever be fresh to our memories, we will 
say that we have formed an association 
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between the letters G and H—Gardner 
and Histology. To you, Doctor, we ex- 
.press our gratitude. 

I must not forget the Rev. Dr. Hyde, 
who so kindly laid down the fundament- 
al principles by which we can obtain a 
good, elear tone of voice. Some one has 
said that while Demosthenes put peb- 
bles in his mouth and warbled beside 
the roaring waters, Dr. Hyde tells his 
pupils to cast the pebbles out of their 
mouths. Dr. Hyde, you furnished us in 
your short stay with a diversion which 
brought cheer and sunshine into our 
hearts. We thank you. 

To Dr. King, Dr. Shepard, his daugh- 
ter, Miss Shepard, Dr. Sibley. Dr. Cora 
M. Ballard, Dr. MeGuire, Mr. Rockwood, 
the Rev. C. J. Adams and Mr. Tiers, all 
of whom we had the pleasure of hearing, 
we extend our thanks. 

And now, classmates, we are going out 
into a field new to us. We will encounter 
obstacles. What we have learned here 
should enable us to overeome them. We 
have the key to the reading of charae- 
ter. Let us stand firm. There will be 
those who will ridicule the “ bumps." as 
they eall them. Let us be charitable to 
sueh ones, who in the using of the word 
"bumps" show their ignorance of 
Phrenology. I met a man the other day 
--a fat, pudgy school-teacher, to whom 
I spoke of Phrenology. He lost control 
of himself in a moment and, throwing 
both hands in the air, he shouted that 
it was all humbug. And he was a 
learned man, too, lacking, however, the 
charitableness to believe that there were 
other truths in the world besides those 
he knew. 

Just one more point. It has been said 
that Phrenology is opposed to religion, 
and that it brings worship down to a 
distinetly material basis. We know this 
to be false. I will eonfess that upon 
coming here I was somewhat skeptical 
on the mutter, even though Henry Ward 
Beecher and other learned men of the 
pulpit had been staunch adherents of 
the science. But I want to say that in- 
vestigation has proved to my satisfac- 
tion that Phrenology and religion go 
hand in hand. and with the knowledge 
whieh Phrenology gives me the grand 
and glorious religion of Jesus Christ 
seems more grand and glorious than it 
ever appeared before. 

Mr. President, and other members of 
the faculty, classmates, friends and 
guests of Phrenology, we part. Some of 
us may never meet in this world again, 
as we shall be separated by seas and 
eontinents. But wherever we are, let us 
stand firm for the science that we have 
been studying. One and all, farewell. 
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REVIEWS. 


“Atala, an American Idyl, and Other 
Poems," by Anna Olcott Commelin, 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York.—Price, $1.00.-—This little volume 
makes an excellent Christmas gift, and 
it is so charmingly written that every 
one will be pleased with it who reads it. 
It is a poetie dramatization of the work 
of Chateaubriand, and is tastefully got- 
ten up. The book eonsists of seventy- 
six pages, and the little poems aure so 
beautiful and varied in character that 
we are sure it will find a welcome place 
in many homes at this season. The 
poem on " Faces," although it contains 
but three verses, is an exquisite outburst 
of sentiment that any mother would 
have been proud to write had she the 
ability to do so. We quote the last 
verse: 


“ But the faces that are nearest, and the 
faces that are dearest 
Are the true, the tender faces that our 
trust and loving win; 
Then, when comes to them the shading, 
when the roses will he fading, 
Like the vase, with light illumined, 
shall we see the soul within," 


Another poem, called “If I Were You,” 
is an excellent piece of advice. Jt begins 
with: 


“Tf I were you, I'd see my path of duty, 
So straight and plain, without a curve 
or bend, 
walk upon it, 
falter, 
From life's beginning straightway to 
its end. 
Id be so strong, so faithful, and so true, 
I would, if 1 were you.” 


And without swerve or 


The first piece, called “ Atala,” shows 
dramatic ability. Those who have read 
Mrs. Commelin's books from the time 
when Fowler & Wells first began to pub- 
lish them, will agree with us that this 
last expression of her talent is more eon- 
vincing than ever, that she possesses the 
true talent for poetry. The book can be 
obtained from Fowler & Wells Co., and 
they would like to have a large number 
of orders sent in before the new year. 

"How Baldy Won the County Seat,” 
by Rev. Charles Josiah Adams.— Pub- 
lished by F. Tennyson Neely, New York, 
—Price, $1.25.—The writer is the author 
of the famous little book called “ Where 
is My Dog.” and “The Matterhorn- 
head." This reverend gentleman has 
made so close a study of animal intelli- 
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gence that he advocates the theory and 
promulgates the idea that it is possible 
for an animal to possess a soul. From 
one and another lately- -always among 
those who conie in constant touch with 
animals —the same thought has been ex- 
pressed. 

The book before us, called '" How 
Baldy Won the County Seat," introduces 
the adventures of a young clergyman 
and his horse in the West, some thirty 
years ago. The writer spent seventeen 
of the best years of his life in this part 
of the country, residing in its cities, 
driving over its plains, climbing its 
mountains, sleeping by its camp-fires, 
and in this way making a thorough 
study of the men who live sueh a wild 
or, more correctly speaking, rough, life 
as the West pictured thirty vears ago. 
Ile knew such men as Butfalo Dill and 
Jessie James and recognized their lives 
us being whiter than many whom he 
knew were anxious to paint them black. 
le is an appropriate man to visit such 
conditions of life and to do good to men 
in such a region of the country. On 
page 204, Baldy, the horse, is described 
to full effect. The fact that the Rev. 
Charles J. Adams has written so much 
on animal psychology and has received 
so many letters from friends and editors 
on this phase of his work, makes them 
take it for granted that he could not 
write in any other line, consequently it 
is to be supposed that he knew a horse 
when he saw one. He is, therefore, at 
home when writing sueh a book. On 
page 41, in his chapter on “ The Dog- 
Sermon,” it is not unnatural that the 
writer should introduce such a subject. 
The story throughout is worth reading, 
and will do many a person good and 
awaken ideas that may not have found 
their way into the lives of those who 
have never given a thought to the intel- 
ligence of dumb animals. The reverend 
gentleman says that, should any one, 
through reading it, be made more mer- 
eiful to either a horse or a clergyman, 
he would be thankful. The book is pub- 
lished in a popular style, is easily read, 
nicely printed, and contains about 350 
pages, and ean be obtained from Fowler 
& Wells Co. 


SCIENTIFIC PIIRENOLOGY. 


On going to press we have been for- 
warded an announcement of a new hook, 
which is to be shortly issued from the 
press by Bernard Tlollander, M.D., au- 
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thor of * The Mental Functions of the 
Brain," called “Scientific Phrenology.” 
The announcement states that the book 
is based on the most recent researches 
into the functions of the brain and has 
no connection with the bump-theory, 
which is commonly supposed to consti- 
tute Phrenology. It furnishes a key to 
human character, enabling us to under- 
stand ourselves and to apply our knowl- 
edge to the education of the young and 
the treatment of the criminal and in- 
sane. No special technical knowledge is 
required to test the author's deductions 
and observations. It has over 100 illus- 
trations. 

The following is the contents of the 
book:—I. What is the use of a Brain?— 
II. How to Estimate Human Character 
by the Brain Organization.—III. Brain- 
Action modified by the Bodily Constitu- 
tion.——IV. Relations between Brain and 
Skull in Normal Individuals.—V. The 
Frontal Lobes, Anterior Part, or Pre- 
frontal Lobes: 1. The Lower Segment; 2. 
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The Upper Segment.—VI. The Frontt 
Lobes, Superior Part; 3. The Anterio 
Segment; 4. Posterior Segment.—VIl 
The Temporal Lobes; 1. Lower Segment 
—VIII. The Temporal Lobes (contin 
ued); 2. Upper Segment.—IX. The Pa 
rietal Lobes; 1. The Lower Segment; 2 
The Upper Segment.—X. The Occipita, 
Lobes.—XI. The Cerebellum.—XII. Mo- 
rality and Extent of our Liberty.—XIII. 
The Psychology of Criminals and the 
Prevention of Crime.—XIV. The Recog- 
nition and Treatment of the Early 
Stages of Insanity.—XV. The Brain-Or- 
ganization and Mental Characteristics of 
Women.—XVI. The Education of Chil- 
dren according to their Brain-Organiza- 
tion.—XVII. Other Applications of a 
Scientifie Phrenology.—XVTIIT. An Ap- 
peal for Liberty of Investigation. 

The book can be ordered through Fow- 
ler & Wells Co. 

We feel sure that the book will find a 
ready sale wherever the Phrenological 
Journal travels. 


AT CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Margaret 


The white wings of Peace bear the mes- 
sage afar 
That Faith has a kinship with Angels 
above, 
That Hope’s radiant, beautiful Bethle- 
hem Star 
Is undimmed fore'er o’er the birth- 
place of Love. 


Isabel Cox. 


As unto the shepherds of Judean hill 
Faith's Angel e'er hover with pinions 
of light, 
And bear thee a message of peace and 
good-will, 
Hope's Bethlehem Star shine in dark- 
ness of night. 


Faith guide thee, Hope star thee, Love 
crown thee for aye; 
May gladness and joy thy blest portion 


e'er be; 


The Angel of Christmastide 


way; 


vigil thy 


Life give naught but peace and good- 


will unto thee. 


FIELD 


The following Phrenologists are lo- 
cated in the cities mentioned giving ex- 
aminations and lectures: W. G. Alexan- 
der, Whatcom, Washington; Geo. M. 
Binks, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; C. F. 
Boger, Cincinnati, Ohio: J. W. Barber, 
Globe, Arizona; E. A. Bradley, Buffalo, 
Minnesota; John W. Brooks, Brantford, 
Ont, Canada; M. M. Cody, Montalba, 
Texas; D. H. Campbell Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada; I. L. Dunham, Chicago, Ill.; Ira 
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W. Ely, Des Moines, Iowa; Allen Had- 
dock, San Francisco, Cal.; J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, Chicago, IlL; H. H. Hinman, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Ira L. Guilford, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; George Morris, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; H. B. Mohler, Dillsburg, Pa.; 
A. P. Morse, Minneapolis, Minn. 

We have recently had & call from Mr. 
D. F. MeDonald, graduate of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, who was 
on his way to Pennsylvania. 
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** Phrenology ts based on facts which can be proved in every-day life; and on scientific data.” 


——e-- —————— 


TO OUR PHRENOLOGICAL 


The thought. of the reunion of 
friends and relatives, in all parts of 
the world, makes us realize that we 
have come to the last month of the 
year. The thought naturally awakens 
in us retrospective vision as well as in- 
clines us to look into the future. That 
we have always come up to our ideal 
is not true. We are equally sensible of 
our inability to cope with many of our 
magazine competitors who have unlim- 
ited capital and who therefore can 
make a greater display of the material 
at their command. Backed by million- 
aires—money is no object to them, 
and they lavish it with heroic extrav- 
agance in pictorial illustrations and 
also in collecting matter from all quar- 
ters of the globe. Anything new and 
sensational has ever a ready purchaser. 

There is, however, no science that 
deals more directly with the interests 
of humanity than the one we promul- 
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gate. Because we are pioneers in a 
subject which everyone needs, but 
which everyone does not understand, is 
this a reason why we ought to con- 
sider it of inferior importance? Should 
we rather not press forward and con- 
sider it an honor to be accounted 
among those who are willing to sacri- 
fice some popularity to-day in order 
that their phrenological work may be 
carried on by those in the future, who 
will find their paths literally strewn 
with roses rather than with thorns and 
thistles? There is some satisfaction 
even in the thought that everyone con- 
verted to the usefulness of the science 
is one more gained to co-operate in an- 
other large circle of friends. Do you 
suppose that if any individual believer 
could boast of having made twelve con- 
verts in the year, or one a month, he 
eould gauge his influence for good? 
Any subject that elevates the tone of 
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the community will certainly reap its 
reward and reflect. credit on each in- 
dividual who has taken part in such 
work, whether he is aware of it or not. 
The stage has its votaries; art and 
music ean count their adinirers by thou- 
sands; is it not due to “ The science 
of man” that we bend ourselves more 
strenuously to the task of convincing 
the public through lectures, examina- 
tions, and literature, of the greater im- 
portance of Human Science and Hu- 
man Nature than even art, music, or 
the drama ? 

In the coming vear we hope to make 
our Journal more inviting than in the 
past, by more fully illustrating our ar- 
ticles, by taking up the various special 


features of the face and of character, 


as it is manifested in its totality. We 
hope to make our Hygienic and Health 
Notes more largely interesting, al- 
though we have to admit our great loss 
in the death of our valued friend, Dr. 
Holbrook. Finally we purpose bring- 
ing our magazine up to date in its sub- 
ject matter. 

We invite your friendly and scien- 
tifie co-operation in our efforts. We 
want all to feel the glow and satisfac- 
tion of adding something to the inter- 
est and development of the subject, 
for we have found by experience that 
those who take part and help in any 
matter are generally the oncs who en- 
joy the results the most: but those who 
sit and look on and only criticise the 
efforts that have been made are not so 
enthusiastic, nor do they appreciate the 
efforts that have been put forth by 
those who have been hard at work. Let 
us break down the bulwarks of apathy 
and set up in their place a record 
worthy to be sustained in the twen- 
tieth century s advancement. 
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Our wish for you all is, that your 
Christmas cheer may be abundant, and 
that as you gather around vour family 
hearths vou may have a full degree of 
eharity for one another's weaknesses be- 
cause of the knowledge that you have 
respecting his or her characteristics. 

A merry Christmas to all. 


“HOW THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY 
WILL SETTLE ONCE AND FOR ALL 
THE QUESTION OF WHETHER OR 
NOT THERE IS ANYTHING IN THE 
SCIENCE OF BUMPS.” 


In a recent issue of a popular paper 
the statement was made that the Eth- 
nological Bureau at Washington was 
about to receive 4,000 human skulls. 
The paper sympathetically adds, “Is 
there a definite relation between the 
shape of the head and general charac- 
teristics’ “Is Phrenology a sci- 
ence? 7 

While the writer of the article does 
not appear to have found out that these 
questions have ever been fully or satis- 
factorily answered, he savs they are of 
seientifie importance, and he indicates 
that the National Government. will 
seek to solve them. 

Tt is stated that one of the tests with 
the large collection of human crania, 
which is expected to yield important 
data, is the accurate measurement. of 
the brain chamber’s cubical area. For 
this a most delicate method has been 
devised by Dr. Washington Matthews, 
of the regular army. 

It may interest our readers to learn 
how Dr. Matthews expects to solve the 
First, he is going to 
wash cach skull carefully and allow it 
to dry several weeks, or until it weighs 
the same as it did before it was wet; 
then he will spray it inside with shellac 
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volume will be aecu- 
rately measured. The skull is next 
made water-tight by filling all artificial 
holes with plaster. 
Finally all exterior orifices except the 
foramen magnum will be closed. with 
fresh putty: thus will be obtained a 
complete cup. Into this water will be 
poured from a rubber tube leading to 
a reservoir having a measuring gauge. 
The water is distilled, and so scrupu- 
lous will be the test that the tempera- 
ture of the water will be constantly 
watched, that its expansion and con- 


varnish, whose 


rubber adhesive 


traction may not cause error, 

The measurement of the skull’s vol- 
ume will give, of course, its exact con- 
tents. This measurement, the artiele 
goes on to state, will give the approxi- 
mate volume of the brain once ineased 
therein, and. the compiled result of 
many such measurements is expected 
to show some interesting facts. 

These preliminary experiments will 
be made chiefly for the purpose of es- 
tablishing typical skulls for the races; 
but we are promised more detailed 
study of individual conformation which 
will follow. 

We are glad to note the latter point, 
for if the Ethnological Bureau is going 
to he content. with measuring the in- 
terior of the skulls with water, and 
then seek to judge on mdividual ca- 
pacity, we believe that a thousand vears 
will be far too short for any definite 
conclusions to be formed respecting the 
general characteristics of the individ- 
uals themselves. If, however, the Bu- 
reau of Education, of which Mr. Ar- 
thur McDonald is a specialist, is will- 
ing to work along the lines adopted by 
George Combe, who made a series. of 
measurements with calipers of ten dif- 
ferent national skulls, then we may be 
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able to learn something definite con- 
cerning the typical skulls that have 
been sent over for this purpose. George 
Combe, in his article on the following 
subject, namely, “ The coincidence be- 
tween the natural talents and disposi- 
tions of nations, and the development 
of their brains,” gives many facts of 
importance concerning the national 


. cranial development in his “ System 


of Phrenology,” page 436. 

Tf any observer will therefore read 
George Combe’s work he will see that 
the localization of the phrenologieal 
faculties is of immense value to à per- 
son who is making researches concern- 
ing the development of character. 

Mr. MeDonald has measured some 
twenty thousand children, and has 
given an explanation of these measure- 
ments before the Anthropological In- 
stitute in London, when it was our 
privilege to hear him. He has come to 
the conclusion that the human race is 
divided into three classes—broad heads, 
medinn heads, and long heads. Broad 
heads are. those whose breadth are 
about eighty per cent. of their lengths; 
medium heads seventy-five to cighty 
per cent.: long heads under seventy- 
five per cent. He considers that chil- 
dren of foreign parentage show a 
slightly larger cirenmference of head 
than those of American parentage; but 
the latter's heads are larger than those 
of mixed parentage. Children with 
abnormaltics or defects have. smaller 
head-circumferences than children in 
He gives us this—interesting 
fact. that the broad- 
headed boys and the long-headed girls 
seem to be the ideal types. Were he 
acquainted. with the science of Phre- 
nology, he would understand why a boy 
is broad-headed and a girl long-headed, 
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and not the reverse. Boys are supposed 
to have more executive force, energy, 
and spirit than girls, while girls have 
a larger amount of domestic capacity, 
are more affectionate, social, friendly, 
and home-loving than boys. 

There is, however, no science of 
* bumps," and we would once more em- 
phatically explain that Phrenologists 
are not guided in their observation by 
the so-called eruptions or irregularities 
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on the skull’s surface. Scientists are be- 
coming more aware of the importance 
of studying the relative proportions of 
heads, and we hope that this new col- 
lection of human crania that has just 
been acquired by the National Museum 
from the Surgeon-General of the Army 
will go to prove the principles laid 
down by Dr. Gall in 1796, when he first 
began to lecture on his discoveries in 
craniology in Vienna. 


————.9———— 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one gtt- 
tng a front and the other a side view) must be 
good «nd recent; and, lastly, each application 
must b» accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


685—E. E. H., Miller, Neb.—The Mo- 
tive Temperament is predominant very 
largely in your organization, and you 
must do your best to put on more flesh 
and add to your Vitality. You have been 
working too hard and have let off too 
much steam. Try and build up your 
constitution in the future and make the 
most out of simple remedies. You have 
a strong perceptive intellect, which 
should enable you to work accurately by 
the eye, but you are not adapted to 
heavy, laborious work, nor should you 
do much lifting or carrying. You can 
think and organize work for others, but 
you must let those who are tough and 
enduring take the brunt of the burden. 
Ease up a little and see what you can 
accomplish by superintending either 
mechanical work or à general business 
that will take you out-of-doors a part of 
each day. Do not worry or fret because 
you cannot do all you want in a given 
time, but learn to be philosophic in 
looking at your own opportunities in 
life. 

686—Palmira, Cornwall, Canada.—This 
lady’s photograph indicates that she has 
been well endowed by Nature with a 
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fine constitution. She has all the wom- 
anly attraetiveness necessary to success 
in life. She is pleasing in manner, ver- 
satile in talents, highly ambitious, and 
desirous of excelling in whatever she at- 
tempts. She is adapted to the require- 
ments of society and will enjoy receiv- 
ing her full share of attention when it 
is given to her. She must avoid becom- 
ing too sensitive to the criticisms of 
others, and must divide or separate the 
wheat from the chaff. She ought to be 
able to excel as a professional musician 
or singer, for she has apparently supe- 
rior ability in this direction. We judge 
she could study Phrenology and delin- 
eate character correctly, and her per- 
ceptive faculties will enable her to form 
correct opinions with regard to those 
with whom she is brought in contact. 
She ought to exert a powerful influence 
among her circle of friends, for she is 
quite magnetic, friendly, social, and 
sympathetic. 

687—H. S., Davisville, Cal.—You ought 
to use your abilities in a mechanical line 
of work, where you can be busily en- 
gaged in an ingenious occupation. It 
will never do for you to be idle, and as 
& rule you will never be. You will hunt 
up some work for other people if you 
have not any of your own to accomplish. 
On this account you will use your per- 
ceptive, scientific, and ingenious quali- 
ties to build, construct, or put together 
material. You will have more ideas than 
you will know what to do with, and it 
would pay you to supply some other 
people with the thoughts and sugges- 
tions you cannot utilize yourself. You 
are somewhat of a poet and artist, 
though the poetry may not have mate- 
rialized yet, and you may not have had 
an opportunity of studying art in any 
definite or mathematical way. Your 
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mind is highly philanthropic, and it 
would not be a surprise to us to find 
that some day you took a fancy to 
stump oratory and started in some re- 
form work. You are firm and very per- 
severing in your efforts; are quite con- 
scientious in carrying out your ideas of 
iruth and morality, although they will 
vary some from those of others. You 
have inherited your cautious element 
from your mother and consequently you 
do not like to run many risks for fear 
you may lose all you have in any specu- 
lation. 

685—H. B. H., Rumford, R. I.—This 
gentleman is capable of taking a full or 
complete education, for he is intellect- 
ually inclined and ought to succeed in 
professional work. There are reasons 
why he could succeed well in law, for 
he is a perceptive man and a highly 
critical one, and is capable of seeing 
how things should be done in a scientific 
and thoughtful manner. He is well de- 
veloped in Comparison and Human Nat- 
ure, and as a consulting lawyer or as 
one to steadily unravel business tangles 
he could succeed, or he could plead in 
& straightforward case before the bar. 
He will not, however, let himself go suf- 
ficently to be what we might term elo- 
quent in the ordinary sense of the term, 
unless he cultivates more Language and 
controls his Benevolence somewhat. If 
his photograph is a faithful one, he 
shows that he has an exceptionally 
well developed moral brain, and will 
be as honest as the day is long, and 
will have as true a record as Abraham 
Lincoln did of old. It is because of his 
large Benevolence, his philanthropic 
nature, his disinclinntion to talk when 
he has nothing special to talk about, 
that we think it will be somewhat diffi- 
cult for him to settle down to an ordi- 
nary lawyer's life. As a judge in the 
Supreme Court he would do better, for 
he would have cool judgment to adjust 
his ideas and would deal out equity with 
righteousness. As a physician, his keen 
intuition, strong sympathies, conscien- 
tious principles, and large perceptive 
faculties would have plenty of room to 
display themselves; therefore he must 
. consider well before he makes a choice 
of his life work. 

Mr. Picknell, Hampton Wick.— You 
are well adapted for a commercial career 
or a position of responsibility in a bank 
or eounting-house, Do not overtax your 
physical powers. Temperance in all 
things should be your motto. You pos- 
sess an active mentality, a sharp, shrewd 
type of mind and a good share of judi- 
cious cautiousness. Decisiveness, perse- 
verance, and independence characterize 
you in all things. You highly appreciate 
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musie and art and are refined in your 
tastes. Your memory for forms, out- 
lines, and faces is strong. You are cap- 
&ble of acquiring knowledge easily; but 
your want of application will prevent 
you making the progress you desire. 
Encourage more hope and always anti- 
cipate in your work. 

W. B. Robert, Waupa—Is fond of ap- 
probation and very axious to excel in 
whatever he undertakes to do. He is 
very genial, sociable, good tempered, and 
hopeful; in society he can be very enter- 
taining. le expresses himself well, has 
a good memory, and can relate what he 
has seen or henrd, but he is not a stu- 
dent nor inclined for much study. He 
is & practical man and can utilize his 
knowledge for practical purposes. He 
is decidedly musical, & good manager, 
and persevering in his work. An out- 
door occupation will suit him best. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 

will be answered in this department. But one 
ion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 

propounded, tf correspondents expect us to. 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Uss a PsEUDONYM OR lwirurs, 
write your full name and address also, Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


We have just heard that Prof. G. 
Cozens has just returned from a trip to 
England after an absence of fourteen 
years. He visited the Fowler Institute 
while in London and was much pleased. 
He is now lecturing in the Red River Val- 
ley and in the principal towns in North 
Dakota and Northern Minnesota. This 
is his ninth season in these parts. 

J. S.—Darwin, England.—You inquire 
what book or books you can secure to 
give you a practical knowledge of per- 
sonal magnetism or hypnotism. There 
are a number. One that we can thor- 
oughly recominend is called ‘ Human 
Magnetism, Its Nature, Physiology, and 
Psychology,” by H. S. Drayton, M.D. 
Price is $1.00 or 5s. Another one we can 
thoroughly recommend is “ Library of 
Mesmerism and Psychology,” compris- 
ing “ Philosophy of Mesmerism," “ Fas- 
cination," “ Electrical Psychology," and 
“The Macrocosm, the Science of the 
Soul; " price, $3.50, or 16s. We refer 
you to our London House, L. N. Fowler 
& Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Cir- 
cus, London, where you can obtain any 
of the above books, for a catalogue on 
this subject. Yes, it would be well for 
you to examine carefully into the so- 
called courses which are largely adver- 
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tised in England and America on the 
subject. of Hypnotism, 

I. S. C.—Fort Scott, Kan.—We are glad 
to be able to report that the prize offered 
for the best article on " Phrenology, à 
Department of Medical Study," has been 
awarded to you. i . 

S. M. H.—Monmonth, ]1ll.—We are 
pleased to report that your Phrenolog- 
ical story was considered the best one 
in competition for the prize offered in 
the September number of the I’hreno- 
logical Journal. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT, 
LONDON. 


On October 8th, a very interesting lect- 
ure was given by Mr. H. Bosanquet, F.F. 
P.L, on “ Phrenology and Fate,” which 
called forth a lively discussion. The 
lecturer very ably replied to many ques- 
tions, and the debate was maintained by 
Messrs. Hill, Byron, Ramsey, Elliott, and 
the Chairman, Mr. W. J. Williamson, 
Vice-President. A practical demonstra- 
tion of Phrenology was given by Mr. El- 
liott in the examination of a lady from 
the audience and the usunl votes of 
thanks were given. 

A large gathering of members and 
friends assembled at the Institute on 
Wednesday, Oct. 22d to hear Mr. R. 
Dimsdale Stoeker lecture on *'Graphol- 
ogy.” Mr. Stocker's lectures are always 
appreciated by the members of the In- 
stitute, and on this occasion he excelled 
himself in the very lucid and popular 
style in which he delivered his lecture. 
Many interesting and amusing samples 
of handwriting were illustrataed on the 
blackboard by the lecturer, and to the 
pleasure of the meeting Mr. Stoeker suc- 
cessfully delineated the character of sev- 
eral of the audience from their hand- 
writing. A very hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded Mr, Stocker for his able 
lecture. 


MEETINGS FOR NOVEMBER. 


During the month of November, on 
November 12th and 26th, Mr. George 
Wilkins and Mr. James Webb gave ad- 
dresses before the above Institute. Re- 
ports of these meetings will have 
reached us by our next issue. 

On December 10th, Mr. J. S. Brunning 
is announeed to lecture for the same In- 
stitute. 


MEETINGS FOR JANUARY. 


On January 14th Mr. D. T. Elliott, 
Phrenologien] Examiner and Lecturer of 
the Fowler Institute, is to lecture, and 
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on January 28th, the Rev. F. W. Wilkin- 
son is announced to give an address for 
the above society, Practical demonstra- 
tions in Phrenology will be given at the 
close of each lecture. 


———-—————— 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The monthly lecture of the American 
Institute of Phrenology for December 
will be held on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 2d, when a special symposium of 
speakers will comprise the Christmas 
programme. 

C. W. Brandenburg. M.D., President, 
Rev. Thomas A. Hyde. D.D, B.A.. and 
Julius King, M.D., will give short ad- 
dresses on three different aspects of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy. Miss 
J. A. Fowler will give several practical 
demonstrations of character rending of 
people selected from the audience. 

THE CLOSING ENER- 
CISES. 


The Commencement. Exercises of the 
above Institute were held on Friday 
evening, October 24th, at 8:00 p. m., at 
24 E. 22d Street, New York City. when 
the following programme was success- 
fully carried out. The chair was taken 
by Julius King, M.D., in his unique and 
inspiring way, and the following stu- 
dents read papers. 

The Salutatory, by Mrs. Thompson; 
“ Phrenology as an Art," by Mr. Fred 
Koch: “The Hall of Fame." by Mrs. 
lienion; “ Animal Intelligence," by Miss 
Brake; "'Temperamental Differences.” 
by Mr. Pyles; “Character Thoughts.” 
by Miss Joeoy: "Know Thyself.” by 
Mrs. Cox; The Valedictory. by Mr. Cur- 
tis: Musical Numbers, by Miss Hopkins. 

The latter were tastefully rendered. 
The students all seemed in special good 
feather and acquitted themselves well. 
Interesting were the comments that 
were made on the excellence of the pa- 
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pers. 

Some beautiful flowers had been 
kindly brought in by a lady from New 
Jersey. 


Dr. Julius King, in his opening re- 
marks, said he was glad to be present to 
meet so many of the old students and 
friends of the Institute, and he wished 
to congratulate the students of the pres- 
ent year on the close of their hard and 
successful work, and believed that they 
would feel the inspiration of the work 
nnd go forward and do each in his or 
her own cirele much practical and ef- 
ficient work. He noticed that they had 
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on their programme students from va- 
rious parts of the world; several had 
come all the way from Australia to take 
the course. One gentleman was from 
South America, while another was from 
Germany—in fact, was born near Dr. 
Gal's home in Baden; another came 
from Massachusetts; and so we had, he 
considered, a Van-Phrenological meet- 
ing. He noticed that in business life 
everyone who wished to be successful 
needed to learn the ins and outs of his 
particular department; thus he had 
found that Phrenology was becoming 
more and more of use to the business 
man of the day, and on this account he 
was glad that bright and intelligent 
students were taking up the work and 
would go forward to promulgate the 
great principles of the science of Phre- 
nology. He said that he would not take 
up more of their time, as they had a long 
and attractive programme before them, 
which, he was sure, they would find en- 
tertaining. 

He said he would first cali on Miss 
Fowler, Vice-l'resident of the American 
Institute of Phrenology to make a few 
remarks. Miss Fowler said in purt: 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Students and Friends:—We have come 
to the saddest day of our term, namely, 
the moment when we must say “ fare- 
well" to our students, with whom .we 
have been associated so closely during 
the past few months, 

“We fee] loath to part with them all: 
first, because we feel the time has been 
. all too short. for us to explain to them 
nl we want them to know. 

“Secondly, because we feel that they 
are going out into the world to begin 
their new experiences, and we would 
like to spare them, if possible, some of 
the experiences that we know they will 
be called to pass through. 

“To the students in parting we would 
add one word more to what we have al- 
ready said, namely, ' begin on the lower 
rung of the ladder and work your way 
up to the top, for there is plenty of 
room on top, and vou will grow stronger 
if you grow by degrees and realize your 
own strength rather than go faster than 
your strength or attainments will al- 
low you to maintain. So many students 
start out and cripple their usefulness be- 
cause they feel at first strong and capa- 
bie of meeting the publie at every turn: 
but the older they grow the more they 
settle down to the conclusion that it is 
better to feel their way first and not en- 
gage the largest halls in the largest cit- 
ies in the country. 

*I trust that all will take this ad- 
vice from one who has had nearly twen- 
ty-five years’ experience, both in lectur- 
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ing here and also when travelling with 
her father, L. N. Fowler. 

“One thing more remains for me to 
do, namely, to give you a motto for 1902, 
which is as follows: 

** * Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to 
drift, 
We have hard work to do and loads to 
lift; 
Shun not the struggle—face it, 'tis God's 
gift?” 

Among the members of the faculty 
present were the President, Dr. Branden- 
burg, Dr. Charles Shepard, Dr. C. Mc- 
Guire, Rev. M. C. Tiers, and Dr. Sibley. 

At the close of the addresses (which 
will be found on other pages of the pres- 
ent number of the Journal) Dr. Charles 
W. Brandenburg was asked to give his 
closing charge to the graduates. 


CLOSING CHARGE TO THE GRAD- 
UATES BY DR. BRANDENBURG. 
He said: 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 


men, and Graduates of the class of 1902: 
--]t affords me great pleasure to meet 
you this evening. To the students I 
would like to say: You have assembled 
daily since the opening exercises of this 
session of the American Institute of 
Phrenology to prosecute the study of the 
philosophy, the science, and the art of 
anthropology. 

“To know thyself and others has been 
regarded for uncounted centuries most 
essential to human welfare. 

“To master the principles of the 
science of Phrenology, embracing within 
its scope the facts pertaining to the 
mental and physical nature of mankind, 
requires much study and experience. 

“The time of your study in the Insti- 
tute has been uecomplished and you 
doubtless, with somewhat triumphant 
joy, now advance to receive your diplo- 
mas, which vou have faithfully and hon- 
estly earned. ‘The hour is yours; may 
it constitute a time in your history 
which will deserve and hold a grateful 
place in memory. 

“The great outside world is open to 
vou, and vou will find places in its social 
life and among its numerous industries 
where Phrenological advice will be want- 
ed and appreciated. Your success will 
depend upon vour own force of charac- 
ter. vour fidelity and tact, as well as 
upon wisdom and the thoroughness of 
your intellectual attainments. There is 
no necessity for vou to go back to the 
middle ages for vour knowledge; every- 
where vou will have an opportunity to 
study character from the people around 
you. 
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“ You will make history for yourselves 
and will cut your own way according to 
your mental and physical ability to 
franchises and rights divine; and if 
there is & destiny to shape your life you 
hew a course for it with your own 
brain and mind. Keep truth ever on 
your side. Some one has said, ‘ You 
may outlaw the friend of truth, but 
truth remains.’ 

“My office is but to express the voice 
of your instructors, as the same has been 
ratified by the board of trustees of this 
institution, and it is my duty to inau- 
gurate you into your chosen field of la- 
bor. I, therefore, by the authority com- 
mitted to me by the charter from the 
State of New York and the regulations 
of this institution, do now give to you 
each and severally the diploma of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, with 
the honors, dignities, and privileges to it 
pertaining. Welcome to the work of 
which you now assume the responsibili- 
ties. Welcome to its labors and its re- 
wards; to the oportunities of usefulness 
which your knowledge of human nature 
confers,and towhatever delight and hon- 
orable triumph you may be enabled to 
achieve. Let your fidelity, your pa- 
tience, your stability of purpose, be 
equal to the importance of the relation 
which you have now assumed to your 
fellow-beings. God be with you until 
we meet again.” 

The certificates were then distributed 
to the graduates, after which Mr. Piercy 
made a few remarks in which he con- 
gratulated the students on the success 
of their work. He announced that the 
meetings of the Institute would in fut- 
ure be held on the first Tuesday of each 
month instead of Wednesday as former- 
ly. He mentioned the Monday evening 
class, which would commence in Novem- 
ber. The first meeting of the course 
would take place December 2d, when Dr. 
Brandenburg, Dr. Julius King, Rev. 
Thomas Hyde, and Miss Fowler would 
give short addresses on “ Phrenology ” 
and “ Physiognomy,” when the practical 
and utilitarian side of each subject would 
be presented. 

Just at the close of the meeting a large 
and beautiful basket of roses and ferns 
was brought to the platform and pre- 
sented to the Vice-President, Miss Fow- 
ler. To the handle of the basket were 
attached words of appreciation on two 
long streamers of blue ribbon. In re- 
plying to this token of appreciation, 
Miss Fowler said that she would gladly 
accept this beautiful basket of fiowers 
on behalf of all of the members of the 
faculty. She held it as the bond which 
one of the graduates had mentioned ex- 
isted between the students and their pro- 
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fessors, and she trusted that they would 
all recognize their initiation into the 
large, important, and serious work 
which they had now prepared themselves 
to enter. 

The following day some of the roses 
were taken to the International Sunshine 
Society. 

A telegram was received from Mrs. 
Alexander Wilson, President of the West 
End Women's Republican Club, express- 
ing regrets that sudden indisposition 
prevented her from being present to 
take her part in distributing the certifi- 
cates that evening. 

Among the audience (which was large 
and enthusiastic) were to be seen some 
old English friends who had heard Mr. 
Fowler lecture in Birmingham, in the 
70s and 80's; Mrs. Whitfield, a warm 
friend of Prof. and Mrs. Fowler; Mr. 
and Mrs. Osborne, their son, and two 
daughters; and beside these, Miss Plunk- 
ett, of Philadelphia, of the class of 1901; 
Miss Drew, of the class of 1899, with her 
father and friends; Mrs. Munch of the 
class of 1900; Mr. Blauvelt, of the class 
of 1897, etc., etc. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINATION OF 
STUDENTS. 


The following are the names of the 
successful graduates of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology for 1902, who have 
received the degree of fellowship: Miss 
Bella Brake, of Melbourne, Australia 
(with honors); Oscar Lee Pyles, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. (with honors); Julia. 
Munch, Cedar Grove, N. J. (with hon- 
ors); Miss Anketell, Hamilton, Austra- 
lia; Fred Koch, Verona, N. J.; Mrs. 
Anne Imogen Henion, Waterloo, N. Y.; 
Margaret Isabel Cox, New York City; 
Robert W. Curtis, New York City; Miss 
Ada Della Alma Jocoy, Boston, Mass.; 
Mrs. Barbara S. Brake, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; Miss Louise Dreyer, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Mrs. Martha B. Thomson, Hamilton, 
Australia. 

The papers showed special prepara- 
tion, study, thought, and artistic taste. 

Report signed by the  Examining 
Board. 

E. P. Fowler, M.D. 
R. M. Dixon. 
L. W. Baner, M.D. 

The report of the practical examina- 
tions of heads, signed by 

Julius King, M.D. 
J. A. Fowler. 


MONDAY EVENING CLASS. 


The Monday evening class for business 
men and women has just commenced. 


(Continued on page 4, Publishers’ Department.) 
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FOWLER &.WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
ander the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


—MÓÓ— —  MÓ—— P —————— 


b 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PRHRENOILOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the ferm of 
Meney Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or istered Letters. All Postmasters 
ore required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to de se. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAQE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
sheuld never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by givin 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
infermation. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF "or requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and fall address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In thie way oaly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur: 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete, may be er- 


dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms wili 
e given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“ Pacific Medical Journal "—San Fran- 
cisco.— The Vaccination of Porto Rico 
—A Lesson to the World,” is an article 
by Major Azel Ames. It is a treatise in 
favor of vaccination of the people, and 
should be read by all anti-vaccination- 
ists and some answer sent in as a reply 
to the proofs that are given. It states 
that in the island of Porto Rico a gener- 
al vaccination was completed on June 
20th, 1899. Since then the island has re- 
ported just three deaths from smallpox 
in two years. The average for ten years 
previous was 6.29. 

The subject of “Hot Baths in the 
Treatment of Broncho-Pneumonia in 
Children " is timely. 

“The Canadian Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal "—Toronto.—Mention is made of the 
death of Professor Virchow. It is truly 
stated that in the death of Professor 
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Virchow not Germany, but the world, 
lost one of its brightest geniuses. Pro- 
fessor Virchow found the field of pa- 
thology an unexplored wilderness. He 
left it traversed by well-beaten paths, 
and marked with unerring finger posts. 

“The Medico-Legal Journal" — New 
York.—This quarterly contains an able 
paper on the tuberculosis question by 
Professor Dr. Moritz Benedikt, of Vien- 
n& An address of welcome by A. N. 
Bell, M.D., at the Congress of Tubercu- 
losis and the results of psychic research 
by the Rev. Minot Savage, D.D., com- 
prise interesting contributions. 

“The Educational Record "—Quebec. 
—" How Frobel Planned to Foster the 
Child's Powers in Language" is an ar- 
ticle by Mrs. Alice H. Putnam. “ Hab- 
its of Observation," by Gen. Baden- 
Powell, are articles well worth reading. 

“ Successward," for September, is the 
first number of a monthly journal pub- 
lished in the interest of the League of 
Success Clubs. Its opening article is 
upon "How and Why the League of 
Success Clubs has Grown." 

“The American Medical Journal ”— 
St. Louis, Mo.—Has always some inter- 
esting items of news on medical and 
physiological subjects to discuss. Mr. 
John U. Lloyd has a valuable article on 
" Organized Water as a Food.” 

"Literary Notes"—New  York.—The 
current number is finely gotten up and 
shows many beautiful illustrations of 
life in different parts of the world. 

"Human Nature "—San  Francisco.— 
The November number opens with an 
article on "Quality, not Quantity." 
Three illustrations are given and criti- 
cisms accompany the illustration on 
Prof. Pearson's measurements of heads, 
which he has recently made of under- 
graduates at Cambridge University, 
Mass, by the editor. “Brain Deter- 
mines What Each Man Ought to Do" is 
& short artiele by Mr. Byland, of Leba- 
non, Ohio. 

“The Light of Reason," by James Al- 
len—London.—This is a magazine print- 
ed on fine paper, and large print is used, 
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so that every article appenls to one at 
once. One article is on “The Invinci- 
bility of Righteousness," by the editor; 
another on “Pain as a Means to Hap- 
piness; " another on “Concentration,” 
which are interesting and useful articles. 

“The Bookseller and Stationer "— 
Montreal—Has many articles on “ The 
Topics of the Day.” It is illustrated 
with portraits and decorations, one por- 
trait being Mr. Hollis Haszard, the new 
President of the Maritime Board of 
Trade. Another portrait is of Hon. 
James Young, author of “ Public Men 
and Public Life in Canada." It is print- 
ed on press paper and is highly useful 
in its way. 

“The New 
Louis—Contains an 
Roeder on “The Vision of the Four 
Beasts.” This writer is a voluminous 
one and proves himself to be a deep 
student of human life and character. 

“The Hospital” — London — Opens 
with “The Harveian Oration,” which 
was delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians in October, by Dr. Ferrier. 
Under the heading ‘ Annotations” the 
study of “Old Age" is one topic of dis- 
cussion. 

"The Club Woman "—Doston.—The 
article on * The Open Parliament" is by 
Miss Emma A. Fox. In this department 
questions are answered concerning club 
matters and legal advice is given. ‘ The 
General Federation of Women's Clubs” 
forms a very interesting part of the pa- 


Church Messenger ’—St. 
article by Adolph 


per. 
“The Literary World " — Boston. — 
Among other interesting articles on 


hook reviews is a life of Theodore Roose- 
velt, by Murat Halstead. 

“Good Health "—Dattle Creek—Con- 
tains an article on “ Winter Gymnastic 
Life," by John W. Hopkins; finely illus- 
trated, showing six excellent exercises 
which eau be taken with poles attached 
to a wall and from which one can get a 
good purchase. “The "Table Decora- 
tions " are simple, but beautiful. * The 
Result of Tight Lacing” is an article 
by Herman S. Mendelsohn, from 
" Health.” ‘“ Dangers from Dust," with 
illustrations, is an article by E. M. Otis, 
M.D., and is a timely explanation. 

“The Popular Phrenologist " — Lon- 
don—Contains an illustrated article on 
“Mr. T. Timson," by J. Miltou Severn. 
Another article is on ** Occupations and 
Professions," which this month takes up 
the grocer, who is ably handled. 

“The  lJahnemannian Advocate " — 
Chicago—Gives some good advice when 
it says: “Tf you want to be sick all the 
time, or to be the hero of a surgical 
operation for the glory of the surgeon, 
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tell your complaints to everybody, take 
everybody's advice, and take all the 
medicine they all recommend; employ a 
surgeon and a specialist for each part, 
take the advice of each, and take all the 
medicine they prescribe, and you will 
surely be successful; but if you nre sick 
und want to get well, don't tell your 
complaints to your friends nor listen to 
& rehearsal of theirs. Give proper time 
for medical effects. Homeopathy dif- 
fers from all other methods of treat- 
ment in the selection of remedies, as it 
is a system of natural law." 

“The Mother's Journal"—New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.—" Why Many Children Tell 
Falsehoods," by Mrs. Mary Schreiner. 
A portrait of the late Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and an article on her work are 
among the interesting features of the 
November number. 

* Human Faculty " — Chicago — Con- 
tains an article on * The Human Nature 
of Trusts,” also “ The Effect of the Fac- 
ulties Upon the Face," illustrated, by 
the editor. 

“The Naturopath and Herald of 
Health "—New York—Opens with an 
article on * Baths,” and further on in 
the number is an article on * Food and 
Sex," by Sophie Leppel. 

“ Mind," for November—Opens with a 
paper by Hannah More Kohaus, which 
ìs accompanied by a portrait and bio- 
graphical sketeh of the author, by Chas. 
Rrodey Patterson. Grace Blanchard 
writes on “The Discipline of Memory." 
In all we have a fine monthly. 

“The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews "—New York—for November, 
presents seven pages of cartoon com- 
ments on the coal strike and its settle- 
ment. Mr. Walter Wellman contribntes 
a clearly written and entirely authentic 
account of the settlement of the coal 
strike. Mr. Frank J. Warne presents a 
sketeh on John Mitchell, “The Labor 
Leader and the Man,” etc. 

"The Arena "—New York—Is 
date in its subject matter. 


up-to- 


DEPARTMENT. 
PHRE- 


PUBLISHERS? 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
NOLOGY. 


(Continued from page 412.) 


The course of instruetion consists of 
eight lectures, the fee for which will be 
five dollars. All who wish to initiate 
themselves in to the working of the 
practical side of the subject should com- 
municate with the Secretary for further 
particulars. 
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PRIZES. 


We have great pleasure in stating that 
the prize offered for the best Phrenolog- 
ical story has been awarded to Miss Lizza 
Biddell, of Monmouth, 111., and the best 
article on “ Phrenology, a Department 
of Medical Study," has been awarded to 
Ira S. Campbell, of Kansas. 

We trust that our English, Indian, and 
Colonial friends will compete for the 
prizes to be offered in the January num- 
ber. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


We regret to announce the fact that 
one of our old and enrliest suffrage, as 
well as Phrenological, friends has been 
called to her higher reward. She will 
have a faithful record to give when 
asked for it, for she was untiring in her 
efforts to promote the well-being of 
humanity. Whatever movement  suc- 
ceeds in elevating the position of wom- 
an also sueceeds in establishing a higher 
standard for man, and this is what Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton succeeded in 
doing. Next month we expect to give 
some thoughts from her pen. which she 
dictated to us when we interviewed her 
a few months before her death, and the 
article will be illustrated witn one of 
her best portraits, taken by Rockwood. 
She was a firm believer in Phrenology, 
and enjoyed the examination we made 
of her charaeter, and was ever ready to 
intersperse her witticisms on any point 
that seemed to particularly strike her. 
She reached a ripe old age. yet in mind 
was not old or weary. Her brain was 
ever ready to do its work as in former 
years, and she seemed to forget that she 
was three score years and ten when ral- 
lying her mind on any special subject for 
debate. 


NOTE. 


In looking over some manuscripts the 
other day, we came across a short one 
on the subject " Is There a Psychic Fac- 
ulty?" We seleeted it and sent it to 
the editor of “ Chat," as we considered 
it a suitable one for that paper as well 
ns the Phrenological Journal. We did 
not recall at the time that it was an 
nrticle of ours that was published in the 
magazine called * Mind," some eighteen 
months previous. We should, however, 
have given full eredit to the latter jour- 
nal for having published it. We wish to 
do so here. J. A. F. 


The Phrenological Annual for 1903. 
Will contain articles from English and 
American and Australian writers. It 
will make a fine New Year’s present. Or- 
der copies early. 
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SPECIAL XMAS GIFTS. 


“Of Such is the Kingdom," and other 
poems. By Anna Olcott Commelin. A 
collection of miscellaneous poems, con- 
taining " Niagara,” “The Poet's Gift," 
ete, ete. Bound in fine English cloth, 
gilt side and back stamp, decorative cov- 
er. Price, $1.50. 

"Jerushy." By Anna Olcott Com- 
melin. An account of a “Visit to 
Brooklyn by Jerushy Smith of Smith- 
ville." Entertaining reading for the sea- 
side. Frice, paper, 25 cents. 

“The Kaaterskill Fairies.” By Anna 
Olcott Commelin. Illustrated by Kathe- 
rine Ripley Noyes. This is a charming 
little story in the form of an allegory, in 
which Care is made to be a Giant, bring- 
ing trouble to all. Price, 75 cents. 

“Twos and Threes,” and other stories. 
By Anna Commelin. Price, cloth, 75 
cents. 

Phrenological 
Man.” This 
into a new 


Game. “The Perfect 
introduces Phrenology 
game on the same basis 
as the old and well-known game of 
“ Authors." A card game, giving in- 
struction and amusement. Price, 25 
cents. 


"A Manual of Mental Science for 
Teachers and Students; or Childhood, Its 
Character and Culture." By Jessie A. 
Fowler. This work is the latest treat- 
ise on the Psychology of Children and 
contains a Psychological Chart for re- 
cording the developments of the child. 
Parents and teachers will find a most 
useful assistant in this work. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

* Brain and Mind,” or Mental Science 
Considered in Accordance with the 
Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. By Henry 
S. Drayton, A.M.. M.D., and James Me- 
Neill, A.M. Sixth edition; revised and 
extended. 354 pages; 124 illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Education.” By Spurzheim. Its ele- 
mentary principles, founded on the nat- 
ure of man. With an appendix by S. R. 
Wells, containing a description of the 
temperaments and a brief annlysis of 
the Phrenological faculties. Twelfth 
American edition; improved by the au- 
thor from the third London edition. 
12mo, 334 pages; illustrated. Price, 
$1.25. 

“Phe Temperaments: or. Varieties of 
Physical Constitution in Man, consid- 
ered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practieal Affairs of Life." By D. 
Il, Jacques, M.D.: with an introduction 
by H. S. Drayton, A.M. 350 pages; 150 
illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

“Harmony of Phrenology.” In the 
definition of the organs, their use, ex- 
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cess, and deficiency; with quotations 
from the Bible recognizing every faculty 
and passion, sanctioning their use and 
warning against their abuse. By Nelson 


Sizer. Price, 10 cents. 
“Education and Self-Improvement 
Complete.” Comprising ‘“ Physiology 


Animal and Mental," “ Self-Culture and 
Perfection of Character,” and Memory. 
Price, $2.50. 

* Uncle Sam's Letters on Phrenology." 
A new book; bright, attractive, interest- 
ing. Written in a clear and symmetrical 
style, at times rising to the plane of 
eloquence and melody. Is one of the 
best books for general reading. There 
is a brightness and life in the descrip- 
tions and illustrations rarely found in 
the literature relating to the subject. 
Some descriptions of the faculties are 
unsurpassed. No more impressive and 
interesting manual can be named as an 
introductory book to the more careful 
study of the subject. 200 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 

“Protection and Management of the 
Singing Voice." Medical and Hygienic 
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“Aids to Family Government.” From 
the cradle to the school. By Bertha 


Meyer. “The Rights of Children." By 
Herbert Spencer. “ The Government of 
Children." By M. L. Holbrook. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. This book, ' Aids to Fam- 
ily Government," should be in the hands 
of every mother who would give her 


children careful physical, intellectual, 
and moral training. 
"Fruit and Bread," a Natural and 


Scientific Diet. By G. Schlickeysen, 
translated by M. L. Holbrook. This ex- 
cellent book, translated with care, is one 
of the most remarkable productions on 
the natural food of man yet given to 
the world. Price, $1.00. 


"Looking Forward for Young Men." 


Their interest and success. By Rey. G. 
S. Weever. Extra cloth. About 200 
pages, Price, $1.00. 


“ Moral and Religious Development of 
Thomas Carlyle.” By Dr. Ewald Flugel, 
of the University of Leipsic; translated 
from the German by Jessica Gilbert Ty- 
ler. A new, full-length, striking por- 


hints. By Lennox Browne. Price, 30 trait of Thomas Carlyle for the Ameri- 
cents. can edition. Price, $1.00. 
A New Phrenological Game! 
EEEN | 


IDEALITY. | 


FORM. | 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the | 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render ít one of the most popnlar 
games ever published in the hands of those interested iu 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
to those not familiar with the subject. e sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of playing. 
Rent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 


Address 
FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N.FOWLER & CO. | 
Publishers Publishe 
NEW YOR London, E. C, 


| Canskul Vetus - 
| 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox Undertakes New Work 


Favorite Author Becomes Associate Editor of The New Thought 
Magazine 


Best Writing She Has Ever Done Now Ap- 
pearing in That Bright Publication 


The many friends and admirers of Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
will be interested to learn that this gifted author an 
thinker has connected herself in the capacity of associate 
editor with the New Thougbt magazine and that bereafter 
her writings will appear regularly In that bright publica 
tion of which the alm is to aid its readers in the cultiva- 
tion of those powers of the mind which bring success In 
life. Mrs. Wilcox’s writings have been the inspiration «cf 
many young men and women. Her bopeful, practical, 
maaterfui views of life give the reader new courage tn the 
very reading aud are a wholesome spur to nagging effort 
She ts in perfect sympathy with the purpose of the New 
Thought magazine. The magazine is having a wonde ful 
success and the writings of Mrs, Wilcox for tt, along the 
line of the new movement, are among her best. Words of 
truth 80 vital, that they live in the memory of every reader 
and cause him to think—to his own betterment and the 
lasting Improvement of his own work in the world, tn 
whatever line it ltes—flow from this talented woman's pen. 

The magazine is being sold on all news stands for five 
cents. It is the brightest, cleanest and bes! publication 
in its class and its editors have hit the keynote of all sound 
success, The spirit of every Dit of print from cover to 
cover of the magazine is the spirit of progress and up- 
building—of courage, persistence and success, Virile 
strength and energy, self-confidence, the mastery of self 
and circumstances are its life and soul and even the 
casual reader feels the contagion of its vigor and its 
optimism, 

Free.—The publishers will he pleased to send a hand- 
some portrait of Mrs, Wilcox, with extracts from her recent 
writings on the New Thought. free. Address, The New 
Thought, 47 The Colonnades, Vincennes Ave., Chicago. ELLA WHEnLeER WILCOX 


 VAUGHT'S PRACTICAL CHARACTER READER 


By Prof. L. A. VAUGHT, Editor of HUMAN FACULTY 


A BOOK THAT TELLS AND SHOWS HOW TO READ CHARACTER AT SIGHT 
PERFECTLY RELIABLE 
The product of twenty-three years’ study, research and professional practice 


FOR USE WHOLLY FOR USE FOR QUICK USE 
FOR PRACTICAL USE 
FOR USE WHEREVER YOU MEET PEOPLE 


RIGHT TO THE POINT 


Not an unnecessary word in it. Wholly arranged for Practical Application, 
Illustrated In the boldest, most pointed, original and practical manner. 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT; JUST THE WAY YOU WANT IT. Just the 
way you need it to pointedly READ YOURSELF, familly, friends, neighbors, 
enemies and all others. 


PRACTICAL BEYOND TELLINC INDESCRIBABLY ORIGINAL 
REMEMBER THAT IT IS FOR USE 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


L. A. VAUGHT, PUBLISHER 
130 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lll. 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 


President, RICH. S. SLY, Esq., J.P., F. R.G.S. Secretary, D. T. ELLIOTT 
4 and 5 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C., LONDON, ENGLAND 


OBJECTS 


To advance the Science of Phrenology by providing a thorough 
Course of Instruction in such a manner and at such terms that all 
desiring information may be able to obtain it. 


To provide for the use of students the most useful works on the 
science, and access to the large collection of skulls, casts, diagrams, 
etc., ete., contained in the Libraries and Museums. 


To provide a Course of Lectures annually for members and 
their friends, and to encourage the study of the subject as far 
as possible. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 


The Young Man 


Who is looking ahead to a life of success and usefulness, who would attain 
honor and distinction and make the best use of his opportunities and environ- 
ment, and the most of himself, should read 


Looking Forward 


FOR YOUNG MEN. A new attractive work by 
Rev, G. S. Weaver. It deals with all that tends to help and 


contribute in any way to advancement, prosperity and success. 
A fair idea of the book may be had from the following 
chapter headings taken from the table of 


CONTENTS: 


The Young Man and His Patrimony. The Young Man and His Time. 
The Young Man and His Friends. The Young Man and His Habits. 


The Needed Friends and How to The Young Man and His Pleasures. 
Keep Them. The Young Man and His Ambitions. 
The Young Man and His Business, The Young Man and His Reading. 
Business and Something More The Young Man and His Hopes. 
The Young Man and His Politics. The Young Man and His Home. 
The Young Man and His Money. The Young Man and His Religion. 


“LOOKING FORWARD FOR YOUNG MEN” is printed on fine 
paper, handsomely bound in fine cloth, and will be sent by 
mail, postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d St,, New York 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane, 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians, 

Address F, WILSON HURD, Norru WATER Gar, MONROE Co., Pa. 
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can be kept on Dixon's American Graphite 
Pencils without breaking off every minute, 
They write amoothest and laat longest, Ask your 
dealer for DIXON'S PENCILS, or mention 
THR PHRENXOLOOICAL JoURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money, 


Price. 40 cents per Copy $1.00 per Vear JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, WJ. 
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Human Mature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 


Subscription price, 50 cents 
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The INTERNAL BATH 


BY MEANS OF 


"The J. B. L. Cascade Treatment" 
Gives HEALTH, STRENGTH, VITALITY 


The J. B. L. CASCADE is the only appliance especially made for the successful PRACTICE OF THE INTERNAL 
HATH. It is simple in construction, absolutely safe, invariably effective, and can be applied by any person 

The fundamental principle of the internal hath and its appliance, the "n HB. 1. CASCADE is, roughly stated: Every 
disease arises from the retention of waste matter in the system—Nature's drainage being clogged. Iun the vast majority of 


cases the clogging is in the colon or large Intestine, Positively the one harmless and efficient means of clearing away this 
waste fa the internal bath wiven with the J, B, L. CASCADE, 

The statement of fact in the last senteuce s decelvingly simple, for there is NO DEVICE OR INVENTION Th meédicine 
which, fof far-reaching beneficence, for scope of usefulness to sick and well, surpasses the 7. B. L. CASCADE, There is 
room here merely to touch upon ts field, the vastness of which may be suggested to you by pondering on the question: * If 
external cleanliness is essential tò health, how much more important ts internal cleanliness," 

The internal hath js à Sovereign remedy for uinéty-nine per cent. of all diseases, Its action prevents and CURES. 


APPENDICITIS, BILLOUSNESS, DYSPEPSIA, TYPHOID AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES, HEADACHES, 
CONSTIPATION, ETC. The only treatment that gives immediate relief in cases of over-indulgence in eating or drinking. 

This wonderful treatment is in successful use by 209,00 people, It i$ endorsed and prescribed by eminent physicians, 
An abundance of letters from grateful people bear witness to irs astonishing merit. 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


"The most perfect system of medical treatment that the “Tam using it for bladder aud kidney trouble, aod it has 
wisdom of maa has yet discovered.” afforded me the most «ouderfnl relief. My satisfaction is so 
BHURCHAM MILLS, ALA. Kev. J. B. RICHARDSON. great that T shall do all in my power to induce others to 
use it." Kev. J. H. HYMAN. 
"TL still keep recommending the * Cascade treatment’ tu OWENS, DE SOTO CO., FLA. 
my pastural work, I consider it the greatest discovery of 
the closing century, bringing Joy. Beauty and Lite to so "I have heen using the 'Cascade, both myself and 
many that had almost despaired of ever again feeling the family, for about three years. I am delighted with it, but 
2 of health in their bollies." that does net espress it. 1 shall ido all Í tanto persuade 
Rev. W. L. STRANGE. others to use it." Kev. J. M. FokTSON. 
NEW PLYMOUTH, IDAHO. TIGNALL, GA. 

We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treutmnt.— 1t contains matters 
which must interest every thinking person, If you live in New York you are carnestly invited to call, but If you cannot call, 
write for our pamphlet, * The What, The Why, The Way," which wil be sent free en application, together with our great 
special offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dpt. (09, 1562 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OOGALAH, the Medicine Man | Who Should Marry and 
Practical Phrenologist and Character Delineator Right Selection in Wedlock 


Particulars for stamp. COOKSON, IND. TER, | 10 Cents Hach 


JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist | J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology | Suite 1405-6-7 and 8, Champlain Bldg. 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio | 126 State Street Chicago 
MERIT MEDALS 
We wish to call to yonr attention our New and Original lineof Merit Medals, which 
not alone In matter of beauty and originality of design, but in very low price as well, 


have displaced the old style, which were expensive and without relief. Our Special- 
ties are Medals In Aluminum and Unique Gold, Send for catalogue and price list, 


"ng 


Aluminum, 8.25 each Fine Silver, 81.50 each 
Unique Gold, $1,50 each Solid Gold, $4 to 88 each 


F. KOCH & C0., 34 Barclay St, New York City 


Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 


8| and 83 Columbia Heights — - BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 

Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 
Address : CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


In writing to ndvertinern please mention The Phrenologteal Journal, 
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SHADELAWN 


The Dr. C. 0. Sahler Sanitarium 


KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
(INCORPORATED) 

Tt.is just three years this month Dr. Sahler enlarged the Sani- 
tarium building to accommodate the increasing parrouage, and 
Sou he found this inadequate and was obliged to build a cottage, 
preferring the cottage plan to care for those suffering with 
nervous and mental Ailments, The organization now consists of 
the Sanitarium M rf and three large cottages. 

Each mont e cut will be changed above this advertise- 
ment giving a cottage aud its name. 

V In connection with the Sanitarium there Is a School of 
Psychology under the personal supervision of Dr. Sahler. 
At the urgent request of his many friends to give tő the 
public his Raxpenienee in book form he will have ready by the new 
ar his Psychic Life and Laws; or, The Operations aod 
henomena of the Spiritual Element in Man, This book will be 
Of gteat interest to those who are students or readers of psychic 
and occult works, 
communications concerning the Sanitarium, School, and 
Book will be promptly answered by addressing 


TRow PRINT, 201-213 E. TWELFTH STREET, New YORK 
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PULL The Dr.C. O. Sahler Sanitarium, — Kingston, N.Y ' 


Phrenologícal and Health Institute 


TEMPERANCE BUILDINGS  :: MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA | 


Obj. ct TO DISSEMINATE A KNOWLEDGE OF 
J€CLS-- THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE BY 
1, Demonstrating the truths of Phrenology and Physiognomy 


(a) By practically applying the science to every-day life so as to 
teach people to know themselves. 


(b) By advice and assistance placing them in the positions in hife 1 
for which they are by nature bestiadapted. 


2. Educating the public with regard to Hygiené > 


(a) The relations existing between the mind and the body. 
(b) The proper use of Air, Water, Diet, Exercise, ete. 'A 
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